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ea  the  Mine  toploi  m  yet  oflbred  to  the  American  pub>l«L  A  prinetiml  SoTlew  ot  0«r- 
■UHiyieyB: 

**  *  Snuill  aa  tha  oompaia  of  It  Is.  we  may  confldentlj  affirm  that  tt  ti  a  great  litipmre* 
■MMton  all  preceding  worka  of  the  kind.  We  no  longer  meet  with  the  wr^tchiHl  old 
■HAbod,  in  which  aabjecta  eeaoatiallf  dUtlnct  are  herded  together,  and  cfinnct^eil  Anb- 
|eet«  dlaoonnected,  bat  have  a  almple,  ayytematie  arransipraent  hv  which  the  reader 
eavllj  reoeivea  e  dear  repreaentation  of  Boman  life.  We  no  lonV<-r  Ktnroble  asaiittt 
ootmtleaaerrorain  detail,  which  tiiougfa  long  agoaisailcd  and  extiqiatMl  by  Niebnhr  and 
otiierB,  have  Ibond  their  laat  place  ofreftige  in  oar  Manaal&  The  recent  InveAtigatlnnt 
af  philologist*  have  been  eztenafvelj,  bat  caraftiliy  and  draanMneetiy  naed  TIm  con* 
eiaeneaa  and  preciaton  which  the  aathot  baa  every  where  preeeribed  to  himself,  prtventa 
the  aaperfldal  obaenrer  ftom  perceiving  tlie  eeaential  snperlority  of  tlie  book  to  ICa  pre- 
deoeoaoia,  bat  whoever  aobjecta  it  to  a  careftil  examination  wUl  dlaeover  thia  on  every 
pi«a*"— iSMMana  .^ML  tfooattik 

Pnm  Bn^tawr  £fMeobi,  ^  Biown  UMnrHtp^ 
**I  iband  on  my  tabiei  after  a  short  absence  ttom  home,  ynar  edition  of  Bcjeaena 
tfreek  and  Itcoian  Antqaltlea.  Pray  accept  my  aoknowloflgmenta  ftir  it  I  am  agrve- 
ably  aarpriaed  to  liod  on  examining  ft,  timt  within  m  very  narrow  ncomfiesBforao  com- 
prehensive a  aalject,  the  book  contoina  ao  much  valanlile  matter;  and.  Indeed,  so  far  aa 
I  see,  omits  noticing  no  topic  esMiitlal.  It  mtII]  be  a  very  nsefal  book  in  Schools  and 
Collegea,  and  la  fhr  superior  to  any  thing  th^t  1  know  of  tlie  Mme  kind.  Besides  being 
ehcap  and  aoeeaslble  to  all  Stadenta,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  discassing  ita  topics  in  a 
eooaeeotlve  and  connected  manner.** 

Sstraet  of  a  Letter  fnm  Prof^—ar  Tjfitr^  vf  Amktrtt  OotJegt. 

**I  have  nerer  fband  time  till  lately  to  look  over  Boje^en's  Antiqaltlea.  Oi  which  j*m 

were  kind  enoagh  to  send  me  a  copy.    I  think  It  an  excellent  book ;  learned,  aocarata^ 

eoneiae,  and  perspicnoas :  well  adapted  for  ose  in  the  Academy  of  the  Ciollege,  and  com- 

' — ihending  in  a  smell  oompeaa  more  that  la  valaable  on  the  aaojeet  then  many  estsMM 
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This  is  tlKt  ableat  and  moat  popahv  of  all  CoaalaV  workai  It  eootaina  a  ftill  eipe> 
iltion  of  Edeetidam,  by  ita  foander  and  ableat  sopporter;  glvea  a  collerted  aoonantel 
Ibe  hWory  of  phlloaophy  ftom  the  earHeat  tlmea ;  makea  a  diallnet  claMdflcati*ui  of  aye- 
tems:  affords  Mef  yet  intelligible  glimpses  into  the  interior  of  ahnoet  evwf^  school, 
whether  ancient  or  modem ;  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  Locke,  wbioti  unanawerahlv  r^ 
ittea  a  aenaoattatic  theory  that  haa borne  ao  many  bister  fruita  of  irrellgion  and  atbelam 

**  M.  Ooodn  ia  the  greatest  philosopher  of  FTance.**-~i8!t/*  WHUam  IlrtmiUtm. 

"A  writer,  whoae  pointed  periods  hare  touched  the  chords  of  modem  sodety,  aad 
Otrffled  thioagh  the  minda  of  tnoosands  In  almost  every  quarter  of  the  dvUlied  worUL** 

"The  most  aecompliahed  and  aooteat  thinker  of  modera  tlmea.**  —  AfMriomm 


\*  The  ebore  wesfe  haa,  In  the  eriglfial,  for  some  time  beaa  a  test-bedc  ot  phlloao 
ffby  at  Dabtf n  UnlTenltr«  and  at  Cambridge,  England. 
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*  At  BO  period  htt  Hlfltorj  pnaonted  tooh  strong  datnu  upon  the  attentioB  ct  the 
iHmed,  as  at  the  pneent dfty;  and  to  no  people  wore  its  lessons  of  snsh  raloe  as  to 
th9se  orthe  United  States.  With  no  past  of  oar  own  to  revert  to,  the  great  masMs  of 
enr  better  ednc«ted  are  tempted  to  overlook  *  solenoe,  which  oomprebends  all  others  in 
Its  crasp.  To  prepere  a  text-book,  whleh  shall  present  •  ftill,  olesr,  snd  aoenrato  view 
tf  tne  snolent  wond,  its  geography,  its  political,  civil,  social,  rellgloas  state,  most  be  the 
fssolt  only  of  vast  Indnscry  and  learning:  Onr  esamtnatloii  of  the  present  vohime  leads 
■B  to  believe,  that  ss  a  text-book  on  sndent  history,  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  it  Is 
the  beet' oompend  yet  published.  It  bean  marks  in  Its  methodical  arrangement,  and 
condensation  of  materials,  of  the  nntlrtng  patience  of  Oennan  soholsnhlp;  snd  in  Its 


progress  throogb  the  English  and  American  press,  has  been  adapted  tjr  acceptable  nse 
b  our  best  institntlonsL  A  noticesble  feature  of  the  book,  Is  its  complete  list  ef 
*soarees  of  infonnatSon*  npon  the  nationa  which  it  describes.  This  vUl  ba  an  invala* 
able  aid  to  the  stodsot  to  &  fVitnre  conna  of  reading.** 
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"The  characteristics  of  this  volnme  ara— Preetalon,  condensation,  and  taminoos  ar> 
tangement  It  is  precisely  what  it  pretends  to  be— a  manual,  a  sure  and  coasdentlons 
guide  for  the  student  throuffh  the  crooks  and  angles  of  MedliBval  history.  *  *  *  • 
All  the  great  principles  of  this  extended  Period  are  carefhlly  laid  down,  and  the  most 
important  ihets  skilrally  grouped  around  them.  There  is  no  period  of  Histoiy  for  which 
It  is  more  difficult  to  prepare  a  work  like  this,  and  none  fat  which  it  Is  so  mnoh  needed. 
The  leading  fkcts  ars  well  established,  but  they  are  scattered  over  an  immense  space. 
To  reduce  such  materials  to  a  dear  and  definite  form  Is  a  task  of  no  small  dlfflcully,  and 
IB  which  partial  success  dcjcrves  great  praise^  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  th«t  it  has 
Mverbeen  so  well  done  within  a  oompsss  so  easily  mastersd,  aa  in  the  litUa  Tolnma 
which  is  now  offsred  to  the  pabUe.**      » 
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Manual  of  Modem  Geography  wnd  History. 

TraDslated  ftom  the  German. .  Bevised  end  oorreoted.    ISmOb    $1001 

*ThlB  nitaub  eompletes  the  seriet  cf  the  author^  woriDi  on  geogtapby  and  history, 
first  came  his  conslderstlon  of  ancient  and  medlsBval  geography  and  htstorv ;  and  thw 
eontinnes  the  ntileot,  trom  the  conquest  of  the  Byiantlne  empire  by  the  Tmks,  down 
to  the  present  time.  Every  important  foot  of  the  period,  comprehensive  as  it  Is  both  la 
geography  and  history,  li  presented  in  a  concise  yet  clear  and  connected  manner ;  so  m 
to  be  of  vslne,  nut  only  as  a  text-book  Ibr  students,  but  to  the  general  reader  for  refor> 


je  progress  and  changes  of  states  and  nattons— literature,  tne  sdencoa,  ana 

the  arts— and  all  that  combines  In  modem  dviliastlon.  Hie  portion  relatinic  to  our  ow» 
eontinent  has  been  carefuUy  revised,  so  as  to  tnb  it  Amn  mistakes  which  sU  forelga«t 
SB«  liable  to  make  when  spesking  of  onr  complex  Institutions  of  government  Appended 
to  the  work  IsadiionolQgloal  table;  and  also  an  extondad  series  of  q«flStlQiiB»  dSBlg;ed 
to  forilltato  the  nse  of  the  work  hi  the  adho<Ai^" 
10 
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PREFACE. 


Is  attempting  to  write  the  Hifltoiyof  Borne,  I  am  not  afraid  of  incur- 
ring the  censure  pronomiced  by  Johnson  upon  Blackwell,'^  that  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  long  since  exhausted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  much  as  any  one  could  tell  them.  Much  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach of  having  ventured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  upon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  which  they 
might  fulfil  more  worthily.  The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopeful  symptom,. 
that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As' we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are- 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to> 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu- 
miliated rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con<p 
dition  of  our  fisithers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  them  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
worid  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  although  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obscure  will  receive  their  fuU  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  subject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rich  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which, 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
fathers  could  not  fully  understand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 

*  In  his  review  of  BlAokwell's  Memoin  of  the  Court  of  Aiigiuti]B.*-Wor]a,  Vol.  IL 
870.  1806. 
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quieter  times,  and  which  again,  from  the  same  canse,  may  become  ob- 
scure to  our  children,  is  to  ns  perfedlj  familiar.  This  is  an  advantage 
common  to  all  the  present  generation  in  everj  part  of  Europe ;  bnt  it 
is  not  claiming  too  mneh  to  saj,  that  the  growth  of  the  Boman  com- 
monwealth, the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood \}j  none  so  weU  as  by  them  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
zens of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  Niebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
History  of  Home ;  not,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  notion 
of  rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Niebuhr's  History  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  these, 
yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  full  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  fer  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  Kiebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  'demonstrate 
step  by  step.  But  when  Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  h6pe  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  con- 
tinuing it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  God  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
this  history  to  the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Eome.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
.  empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been^mixed  with  them,  organized 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 
recognized  division  between  the  so-called  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state ;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

*  Dr.  Arnold  died  June  12th,  1848.    He  bid  completed  the  preeeiit  Toltxme,  with  the  «>- 
oeption  of  adding  a  roiming  oonunentary  to  the  last  part  of  it. 
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time,  of  aradioating  it  ISie  Oieek  empire,  in  ile  ktter  ydwB,  Ntehied 
80  litHe  of  the  Boman  character,  and  had  so  litde  iDflnenee  mpon  idial 
was  truly  the  Boman  world,  that  it  seems  neefless,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  story  for  six  faimdred  and  fifty  yean  fluv 
ther,  merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conqaest  of  Oonstantinopto  by  the 
TuAb. 

Tot  Hie  whole  of  the  period,  fiom  Ae  origfai  down  ta  the  eaptme  of 
Bome  by  the  Oanls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  t^e 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebnhr's  gaidanee ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  bis  mat^als  as  well  as  of  his  conclnsioDSi  No  ao^ 
knowledgment  can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nOr  compiled  my  work 
firom  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  gfeatness,  to  «i« 
deavor  to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  oonld,  his  manner 
of  inqmry ;  te  observe  and  porsne  his  hints ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art  of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  ri^fly ;  and,  as  no  man  U 
in&Ilible,  to  ventnre  sometimes  even  to  differ  firom  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  reqnire  it 
But  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  williout  a  fbll  con* 
sdousness  of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to 
be  right. 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Bome  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effe(^  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  histoiy.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  tiierefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
wise, of  course  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine ;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
sufiSciently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may  affect  our  view 
of  ancient  history.  But  many  persons  do  not  clearly  see  what  should 
be  the  true  impartiality  of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  fix)m  the  study  of  either : 
if  there  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a 
misfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  defect,  if  while 
there  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
regard  them  with  indifSarence,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  seen  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  tiie  odier  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  Hiat  these  truths  have 
been  mucli  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  like  moral  tratiis,  received 
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fhat  imivereal  assent  of  good  men  which  makes  tis  shrink  from  submit- 
ting them  to'  question.  And,  again,  in  human  afBEurs,  the  contest  has 
never  been  between  pure  truth  and  pure  error.  Neither,  then,  may  we 
assnme  political  conclusions  as  absolutely  certain;  nor  are  political 
truths  erer  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individud.  If,  for  the  sake  of  recommending  any  principle, 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  ov^ower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifiS^rence  whether  ihej  are  believed  or  no,  I 
have  endeav(»red  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  c^i^in,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed u)  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  have 
desired  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evil,  Its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro- 
nology without  scruple;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  facts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  a& 
far  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Dififasion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  may  be  siuprised  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Eome,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelas^an  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered very  recently,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Osdre.    And  the 
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fltodj  and  oomparisoa  of  the  Beyeral  Indo-Oerouuiic  laogoagee  is  making 
snch  progress,  that  if  any  fortunate  disooveiy  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  at  length  un- 
ravelled.  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Amongst  the  manifold  aecomplishments  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  w^  his  philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacily  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  inie- 
riority,  as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise.  I  have  bad  bat  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  o^  the 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  author's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  tlie  consuls,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodorus,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  &r  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  Livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Bome  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satis&ctory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bunsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Bome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  stud^it,  containing 
various  directions  .and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
studies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  '^  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
naming  the  source  whence  they  are  taken ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
passage  simply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself.    He  who  does  otherwise, 
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aesQmeB  the  appearance  of  mora  eztensiTe  reading  tkan  belongs  to 
him." 

The  perfect  nprightness  of  Niebnhr's  practice  in  this  point  is  weU 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  Bnt  I  should  find  it 
difficult  in  all  cases  to  saj  whether  I  had  fimt  noticed  a  passage  my- 
self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  Niebuhr's  references;  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  bad  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original  source,  without  recolleoting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  lliing  which  could  Uluatrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  Yolume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  Kiebuhr,  unless  it  happen*  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  ha^  not  written  on.  But  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in.Niebuhr, 
tiiat  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  tiiat  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  Prontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowliedge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modem  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Niebuhr  or  from  others  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
previously. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  eveiy  point,  what  Niebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  1 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more 
populcor  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoundness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
as  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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tibrough  ^th  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the  whUe  the 
infinite  difference  between  Kiebnhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  *by  some  that  this  volnme  is  writt^  at  too  great 
length.  Bnt  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history :  the  number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  conrnmnicate  to  it  mnch  of  Interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
us,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  A:  d  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
fully  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare ;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  himianity.  He  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire' his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history: 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of  them, 
made  the  text  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

RvGBT,  May  2S^  1840. 
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CHAPTER  L 

EABLY  LEGENDS  OF  SOME. 


"  The  old  8ongB  of  every  people,  trhioh  bear  the  impress  of  iheir  duuncter,  and  of  which  the 
beantiee,  whether  few  or  maziy,  must  be  g^nnine,  because  they  arise  only  from  feeling,  have 
always  been  valued  by  men  oi  masculine  and  comprehensive  taste/'— Sib  J.  Maokiktosh,  Hist. 
of  Eiigland,  vol.  I.  p.  86. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  iENBAS. 
I 

When  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy,'  and 
when  LaoGOon  had  been  devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  Haw^&jM.we»t  ow 
gods  to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  S^oftheu^ 
against  the  will  of  Fate,  then  ^neas  and  his  father  Anchises,  with  their  wives,' 
and  many  who  followed  their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evU  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with  them,*  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in*  their  flight  from  the  city*  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Venus,'  the  mother  of  -^neas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  this  sign,  ^neas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.* 
But  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  or  the  rfgn  wueh  u 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  fled  away,  ^neas  followed  her ;  ;S»  S"*!^  ^ 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  ^'^^^' 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
she  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  young  ones.  But  when  ^neas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
barren,^  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.    Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 

>  ArctinuSj  *lX/o«  wipctsj  quoted  by  Prodns,  «  Tabula  Iliensis  and  Neevius,  quoted  by  Ser- 

Chrestomathia,  p.  488.     See  Fynes  Clmton,  vius,  ^n.  1. 170.  Edit.  Lion.  182B. 

Fasti  HeDen.  Vol.  I.  p.  866.  •  Varro  de  Rebus  divinis,  II.  quoted  by  Ser- 

•  N»vius,  Fragm.  Bell.  Pun.  1. 15-20.  vius,  ^n.  I.  881. 

•  See  tiie  Tabula  Iliensis,  taken  from  Stesi-  •  Dionysius,  I.  56. 

chorus.    [Annali  dell^  Instituto  di  Corrispond.       "*  Q.  f^bius,  apud  Servium,  Yinr.  JBa»  I 
AnfaMlog.  1829,  p.  282.3  v.  8. 
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which  said, — "  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years ;  when  thirty  years 
are  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a.  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So  the 
Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil,'  and  their 
Of  hit  wmn  with  tiia  ^iug  was  Called  Latinus.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
people  of  the  oountiy.  granted  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,'  seven  jugera  to 
each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled ;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round  about 
them  ;*^  and  king  Latinus  called  upon  Turnus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea, 
to  help  him  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war ;  and  the  strangers  took 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  ^neas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  people,  and  they  were  Allied  by  one  pame, 
Latins.  • 

But  Turnus  called  to  his  aid  Meatentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  CsBre."  There 
HowhedieappMKMiiii  was  then  another  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius^  and 
S«  w'o'i^p^d'^.rl  Turnus  was  killed,  and  ^neas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
«*^  seen  no  more.     However,  his  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves  ;^'  and  his 
people  built  an  altar  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
•by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges,  which  means,  "the  God  who  was  of  that  very 
land."" 

THE   LEGEND    OF   ASCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  w^neas ;  and 
How  AMuine  iiow  Mezcutius  pressed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 
2!"dS^ofStiLSl!  tini  naaii  to  t^^^>  and.  slew  him"  in  single  fight.  At  that  time 
•*•  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  "  the  soft-haired,"  because, 
.when  he  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 
grown  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
by  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake ;  and  as  the  city  was  long 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  "  White  Long  City ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  sow.** 

THE   LEGEND    OF   ROMULUS. 

Numitor**  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
Hew  Romnine  end  youDger  brothcr  callcd  Amulius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
***"fed^L'  "^'^^  seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
pSckcr.  *  ■  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
gins who  watched  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
Mamers,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the  children,  when  bom,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap- 

•  "  Aborigines."— Cato,  Origines,  apud  Ser-       "  Cato.  apud  Servium,  Mn.  I.  267. 
vinm,  Ma,l,  v.  6,  »«  Servms,  ^En.  IV.  620.    JSn.  XII.  lU. 

•  Cato,  apud  Servium,  Mn.  XI.  v.  816.— But       "  livy,  I.  2. 

it  should  be  observed  tliat  the  MSS.  of  Sorvius  ^*  Cato.  apud  Servium.  j£n.  I.  267. 

give  the  oumber  of  jugera  variously.  "  Scrvius,  ^En.  I.  v.  270. 

"  Cato,  apud  Bervium,  Ma,  1. 267,  et  -ffin.  IV.  »•  Livy,  I.  8.    Dionysius,  I.  76,  et  seqq.   Plu- 

6W,  taroh«  in  Bomulo 
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peoed  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefore,  the 
two  children  in  their  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whilst  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food.^^  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;'* 
so  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus.^* 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  how  u  wm  foood  mi 
cattle  on  the  hill  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  ^^^^j^'*- 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by.  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  kmg,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  bom  of  his  own 
blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said,  hjJj^  ^^  «!^^^ 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  i™  ««  ul.  rKTwd 
by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  bis  name  to  the  tun**. 
city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening 
till  morning  ;*"  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.*^  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began 
to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leiipt  over  them,**  saying,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city  ?"  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, struck  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  refuge,"  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  howRwiwIm  opcMd 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  hj^^liwopu^ilfSd 
about ;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  MirbbcnSSpTopu. 
of  the  avenger  of  blood ;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  their  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
the  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  be  sports  and  games  to  draW  a  multitude  together.^  The  neighbors  came  to 
see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there  came  the  people  of 

"  Ovid,  FastL  m.  54.    Serving,  .fin.  I.  v.  278.  "  Livy,  I.  7. 

»  Ennins,  Annal.  I.  78.  "  Ovid,  Faati,  IV.  842. 

"  GcUinB,  Noct.  Attic  VI.  c.  7,  quoted  fh>iB  "  The  famous  ABylum.    See  Livy,  I.  8. 

Hessnrins  Sabinus.  **  Ll^}  !•  ^* 
*  SnniiM,  Annal.  I.  v.  109, 107. 
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Caeniiia,  and  of  Onistameriuin,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the  people  of  Romulus 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Csenina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu- 
HowforthiaeMMik*  lus  :^  bUt  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  own  hand 
KS^id^th.'Si.S  slew  their  king  Acron.  Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 
of  th«fiur  Taipei*.  Qf  Autemua,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  ^eat  army,  under  Titus  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines  draw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they  would  give  her  those  bright 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.^  So  she  opened  a  sate,  and  let  in  the 
Sabines ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bnght  shields  which 
ihey  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  got  the 
How  ^jf^f^J*^  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill  Satumius ;  and  they  and  the  Ro- 
SiiiM..*"*^  mans  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus.*^  The  Sabines  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  a^ain  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold,  there  burst  forth  irom  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
H»r  th*  women  who  beginning  to  flee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
tS?r*f.tKS.Sd*'S?S  flight,  tlmt  he  might  stay  the  people;**  and  so  their  flight  was 
i^uD'Sb;^dhowUM  stayed,  and  they  turned  again  to  the  battle.  And  now  the  fight 
iioi2rStedtog.u?er.  wBs  fierccr  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.^  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Satumius,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quirinalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Satumius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  "  the  place  of  meeting.  * 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slam  by  the  people  of  Laurcntum,  because  some  ot 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justicei^  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations ;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Satumius  and 
Quirinalis  wa£  QuLrium.*^ 

"  Llvy,  1. 10.  Annal.  XII.  24.     Tet  Mftcrobius  relates  tho 

"  Livy,  I.  11.  wonder  as  having  happened  at  one  of  the  gates 

^  Macrobiufi,  Satamslia,  1.  9.     Maorohins  o^  tho  Boman  city,  when  the  Bomans  were  at 

places  tho  scene  of  this  wonder   at  a  ^ate  war  with  Tatius;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

**  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Vimina-  destroy  the  consistency  of  tlie  whole  story  b^ 

lis."    It  would  bo  difficult  to  reconcile  this  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  a  topographi- 

Btory  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  limits  of  cal  difficulty, 

the  two  cities  of  Bomulns  and  Tatius  ^  and  cer-  "  Livy,  1,  12. 

tainlv  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Vimmal  could  *  Livy,  1. 18. 

not  have  existed  in  tho  walls  of  the  city  of  *  Livv,  I.  H. 

Bomulus,  according  to  the  historical  account  of  •    ■*  Perhaps  I  hardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niebuhr^s  ooz^octure  in  tne  l^end,  for  certain- 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes  ;**  the  Ramnenses,  and  the  Titienses, 
and  the  Luceres:  the  Ramnenses  were  called  from  Romulus,  how  Romuiiu  ordand 
and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  *^p«i^ 
Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Salnnes,  and  dwelt  on  the  hi)l  called  Cslius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curiae, 
each  of  one  hundred  men ;"  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  that 
Oeler  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  king,  and  sentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  be  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  how  b«  ruithed  mi. 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.**  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  JSjJ  «d***wa?'lo!f 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  •»»ipp«*«*»«^- 
ter  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool  :**  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder  < 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Mbts,  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot."  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom- 
ulus was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
him»  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 

THE  LEGEND  07  NUMA  POMPILIUS. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  place."    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  ^^  ^  ^  wiwu 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  STdng*   '""*°* 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.     So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 
muddured,  and  said,  that  there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabincs  each  wished  that  the  king  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabme,  how  N.,nui  PompiUiH 
but  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him.**     So  they  chose  Numa  *"  <^<«°  ting. 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks  ;'•  but  others  would  not  believe  that  of  hu  wIm  md  pioa. 
he  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  SS^iowih^bylhS 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  3ie  gods  by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  "s-mpbEgBriA. 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.^  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,^^  such 
as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  all ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  ministered  in  the  temples ; 

ly  no  ancient  vriter  now  extant  speaks  of  the  *  Livy,  L  16. 

town  "  Quirium."    Yet  it  seems  so  j>robablo  a  " "  Quirinus 

eonjectnre,  and  ffives  so  much  consistency  to  Martis  equis  Acheronta  fuffit." 

the  storr,  that  I  nave  ventured  to  adopt  it.  Horat.  111.  Carm.  8. 

"  Livy,  I.  18.     Varro  de  Lin.  Lat.  %  65.  Ed.  "  Livy,  I.  17. 

Muller.  Servius,  Mn.  V.  560.  *  Bionysius,  II.  58. 

"  Pat«mus,  quoted  by  Iiydus,  de  Magistra-  "  Livy,  I.  18.    Dionysius,  I.  69. 

tibui,  c.  9.  *"  Livy,  I.  18. 

»•  CiccTO  de  Republica,  II.  9.  «  Livy,  1. 19. 
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and  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  who  tended  the  ever-burning  fire ;  and  the  Salii,  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And 
in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thin^ 
by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  him  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
welled  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men/^  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds.**  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egeria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in 
earthen  dishes  ;**  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to 
visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;^  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.^  But  he  taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  man  on  his 
Of hbg«odii««i  towards  owu  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which 
SJn>^*2re'iirwiii°iI  Romulus  had  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
hta  reign.  g^ye  a  ccrtaiu  portion  to  'every  man.*'     He  then  ordered  land- 

marks to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;*^  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,**  who  ha.d  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  king  Numa;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her ;"  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  Uved  to  the  age  ot 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  l^ws 
and  ordinances  were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb." 

THE   LEGEND    OF  TULLUB  HOSTILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
H<nr  Toll™  Hortiiiii.  amougst  thcmselvcs.  But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullus 
wMeiio«nkmg.  HostiHus,  whosc  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines."  Tullus 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
selves on  the  hill  Caelius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  m  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warUke  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  his  valor ;  for  the 
or  u-  w»r  ifith  tbe  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
tatb?J!'ci?h?Ho™ui  dered  one  another."  Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Gains  Cliulius, 
aadthscoriatii.         ^j^^  y^^  ^^^  dictatof ;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complain  of 

«  Livy,  I.  19,  20.    Ovid,  Fasti,  HI.  276.  «»  Cicero  de  Rep.  11. 14. 

*■  OWd,  Faati,  III.  289,  et  seqq.    Plutarch,  *■  DionjBiuB,  II.  74.    Plutarch,  Numa,  16. 

Numa,  15.  ■"  Plutarch,  Numa,  17. 

*•  Plutarch,  Numa,  15.    DionyBius,  II.  60.  "  Livy,  I.  21. 

•  Cicero  de  Repub.  II.  14.  "  Plutarcli,  Numa,  22. 

•  Plutarch,  Numa,  8.    Varro,  apud  Augns-  •■  Dionysius,  III.  1. 
tin.    avit.  Dei,  IV.  81.  ••  Livy,  I.  22,  et  seqq. 
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the  vrrongs  done  to  his  people,  and  Tullus  sent  to  Alba  for  the  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Cluilius  led  bis  people  against 
Rome,  and  lay  encamped  within  fite- miles  of  the  city,  and  there  be  died.  Met- 
tius  Fnfetius  was  then  chosen  dictator  ia  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  their  camp,  Tullus  passed  them  by,  aiid  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  Mettius  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two  leaders 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twm  brothers  were 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatii.  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies  ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  off  from  one  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  fit^t  of 
th^n  ;  and  the  second  m  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.     So  the  victory  remained  to  the  Romans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,^  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  HowHomthatiewUi 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  iSJif'Jic?  iJJiwE 
him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  ^^^•^ 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  "  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.     For  thus  said  the  law, 

"  The  two  men  shall  give  iadgment  on  the  shedder  of  blood. 
If  he  shall  appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  j'udgment  be  confimied,  cover  his  head. 
Hang  him  with  a  halter  on  the  accursed  tree : 
Scourge  him  either  within  the  sacred  limit  of  the  dty  or  without.*'^ 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans  ;'^  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Veii  and  Fidence.  or  uie  fc«rAii  j 


But  in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mettius  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  S^J'.JS^&SS: 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  **™<*a>'*- 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a 
speech  to  them ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chari- 
ots, and  drove  the  chariots  different  ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had  the  hill  Caelius  for  their  dwelling-place* 
and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 
After  this,  TuUus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gained  a  victory  over 

••  livy,  I.  26.  *  livy,  1.  27,  et  seqq. 
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H<w  wjgTaUui,  ii«T.  tbem."  But  now,  whether  it  were  that  Tullus  had  neglected  the 
w£kui«dbyiightoi«g.  worship  of  the  gods  whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  his  wars,  the 
signs  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest.  A  plague  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease.  Then 
he  bethought  him  of  good  and  holy  Numa,  and  how,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gracious  to  Rome,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  whenever 
Numa  inquired  of  them.  So  Tullus  also  tried  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  TuUiis  did  not  consult  him  rightly ; 
so  he  sent  his  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who  would  follow  the  example 
of  Numii ;  so  they  chose  his  daughter's  son,  Ancus  Marcius,  to  reign  over  them 
in  the  room  of  Tullus. 

THB  STORY  OF  ANCUS  MARCIUS. 

Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.  He  published  the  reli- 
ef th«  good  rtiga  at  glous  ocremonies  which  Numa  had  commanded,  and  had  them 
Anew&urcina.  wrlttcu  out  upou  whlted  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 

that  all  might  know  and  observe  them."  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aven- 
tinus  to  dwell  on.^  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Romans ;"  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  the  colony 
at  Ostia,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.*  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum, 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river.'*  He  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called 
the  dyke  of  the  Quirites."  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  hill  Satumius, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also.  At  last  king  Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
of  three-and-twenty  years.J^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


'Ek  rfiv  slpnfiivttv  reKfinptiav  rotatra  iv  ris  yo/if^wy  fidXivra  S  Si^XOov,  olx  ^aprdvoi'  xal  «llrc  &s 
•KOtrjral  hup^xaffi  rcpi  abT&v,  iul  rd  fttV^ov  KocfioSvrtSf  nSXXov  jriarcii&iv,  oifrc  &s  \oYOYpd<poi  (vvlQttrav  hri 
Td  TcpovaymySTtpov  rfl  Axpodixtt  9  AXti^icTipov,  Syra  Avt^cXiyKra  Kal  rd  iroAAa  ivb  xp^^ov  airiav  dir/(rrw$ 
hi  ri  nvB<iits  hvtviKHK6raj  glpl^a^ai  6i  ^vdnsvos  Ik  tQv  hupavtcrdruiv  ariiicluv,  i>s  naXaid  ihai^  duo- 
XptivTUf. — ^Thucydides,  I.  21.  

I  HAVE  given  the  stories  of  the  early  kings  and  founders  of  Rome,  in  their 
own  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  one  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinking  them  far  too  famous  and  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
real  history,  m  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admired  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Numa  ?     This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered :  I  shall 

••  Livy,  I.  81.  "  livy,  I.  88. 

"  Livy,  I.  82.    Dionysius,  III.  86.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

«  Cicero  do  Rcpub.  U.  18.    Livy,  I.  88.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

"•  Cicero  de  Repub.  II.  18.  ■*  Cicero  de  Eepub.  II.  18.  Livy  Bays,  "  twen- 

••  acero,  ib.    livy,  I.  88.    BionyB.  III.  44.  ty-four  years."  L  86. 
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content  myself  here  with  giving  the  few  points  that  seem  sufficiently 'established ; 
referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebuhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it. 

The  first  question  in  the  history  of  every  people  is.  What  was  their  race  and 
language  ?  the  next,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
politick  organization  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Politically, 
Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language  L.ngn^  «f  uw  Re- 
appears to  have  beea  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  """^ 
the  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  so  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbri- 
ans,  Sablnes,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  p,^^  ceoiiwud  with 
from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin;  *>»»*«'<*'^«- 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar,  't  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrse- 
nians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  they  disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.* 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  partly  with  tut  of  tu 
of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has  ^^••^• 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Grefek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.'  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasgian  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Pelasgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Komans.     But  it  does  not  explain  Dur«.«neMb.tir«>nth« 

-  ,  '  BomwM  ^f)"  tn*  other 

the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pecu-  L«tJi». 
liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.     We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geography  and  national 

*  The  Pelasgians^  in  the  opinion  of  Horodo-  The  word  "  Bcnttun"  was,  in  the  first  edition 
tns,  were  a  barbarian  race,  and  spoke  a  barba-  of  this  work,  introduced  inadvertently  into  the 
rian  langnafc. — I.  67,  58.  This  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  unconnected  with 
that  they  did  not  speak  Greek.  No  one  doubts  Greek ;  as  it  b  evidently  of  the  same  family 
the  connection  between  Greek  and  Latin ;  ret  with  oKdros :  but  yet  there  are  so  many  words 
Plautos,  speaking  of  one  of  hia  own  comedies,  of  the  same  family  in  the  other  languages  of  the 
the  story  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Phile-  Indo-Germanio  stock,  that  the  connection  be- 
mon,  says,  lon^  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 
"Phile'mo  scripsit.  Plautus  vertit  barbari." —  sisting  between  all  those  languages,  than  to  the 
Tiinummus,  I*rolog.  v.  19.  closer  hkeness  which  may  subsist  between  any 
That  is,  *'  translated  into  Latin."  The  discov-  two  of  them  towards  one  another.  And  this 
eiyof  affinities  in  languages,  when  they  are  not  more  distant  relationship  exists,  I  doubt  not, 
so  dose  as  to  constituto  merely  a  diifercncc  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  the  Etruscan  Ian- 
dialect,  belongs  only  to  philologers.  Who,  till  guagea,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
verv  lately,  suspected  that  Sanskrit  and  English  Germanic  family ;  and  so  far  Greek,  as  well  as 
had  any  connection  with  each  other?  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  German,  may  be  ;  * 


'  Ho  instances,  pn  the  one  hand,  Doraus,  used  as  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  dcci- 

Ager,  Aratnim,  Vinum,  Oleum.  Lac,  Bos,  Sus,  pher  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.    Laud's  fault 

Ovis;  while  on  the  other  liana,  Duellum,  En-  consisted  in  assuming  too  close  a  rescrablanco 

sis,  Hasta,  Sagitta,  <fec.,  are  quite  different  from  between  Greek  and  Etruscan ;  in  supposing 

the  corresponding  Greek  terms.    See  Niebuhr,  that  they  were   sisters,   rather   than   distant 

Scmi.  Gesch.  VoL  L  p.  Si.  Ed.  1827.  cousins. 
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traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to.  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  at 
Rpmc  ? 

/  If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
nttiiMt  nognphieai  of  Latium,  divided  from  Etruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 
podiionof^ia™.  Sabines  close  on  the  north,  between  the  'Hber  and  the  Anio.  No 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber  ;•  some  were  clus- 
tered on  aivl  round  the  Alban  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  L&tin 
Sd'EtJSSn''£ut!'  ^^^^®^»  ^^^  s^  ^®^  *  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 
tiamiid^^.  "'  population  was  in  part  formed  out  of  one  of  these  nations,  and 
niany  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have 
been  Sabines ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,^  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  pomts  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  in  .with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  wei-e  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamertini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greatly  resembled  that  larger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
Divuon  of  tiM  Romaa  ueuscs,  "ntienses,  and  Luceres,'  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
PMpi«iiitQthi««trib««.  ^jjgm  ^  belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
^n  smaller  bodies  called  curiae ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curisQ :  these  same  dimions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  w^e 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curiae ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

'  I  had  forgotten  what  maj  be  the  single  *  These  in  livy's  first  book  are  called  merely 

exception  of  Ficana,  which,  according  to  Fes-  "  Centuri®  enuitum,"  ch.  18.    But  in  the  tentr 

tus,  stood  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh  book,  ch.  6,  they  appear  as  "  Antiquae  tribus." 

milestone  from  Rome :  that  is,  according  to  Sir  Both  expressions  come  to  the  same  thing,  for 

W.  Gell  and  otlicrs,  at  the  spot  now  called  the  throe  centuries  of  horsemen,  as  appeara 

Tenuta  di  Draffoncella.    But  Westphal  places  by  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  ana  tho 

Ficana  at  Traphusa,  which  is  at  some  distance  augur,  Attus  Naviua,  were  supposed  to  rep- 

from  the  Tiber ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  tho  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  nrumber  was 

statement  in  the  textwould  bo  absolutely  correct,  fixed  upon  that  principle:  just  as  the  thirty 

*  So  Junius  Gracchanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldiers  represented  the  thirty 

de  L.  L.,  V.  sec.  55 ;  and  so  also  Cicero,  de  Re-  curiae, 
pablicd,  II.  8. 
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lect  to  say,  that  the  union  of  ten  curiae  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  Tnb.,  ai«a,  np  ©r  c» 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements ;  and  ^*  «»<rf k*-*^ 
th^e  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curiae,  but  the  gentes  or  houses  ivhicb 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tie ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meaning,  an  artificial 
bond  may  l^ve  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  strangers, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  rival  the  force  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting  from  the 
earlioBt  times  of  members  and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitants  Th«  hoaMi  tu  th«ii 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  •"•"**' 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome ;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation;  the  clients  were 
something  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were  -«^^^^ 
nothing.     But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a       ««»™*^*p  »»- 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up  • 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population . 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.     Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.     Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : . 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.    This  inferior  population  possessed  property, . 
regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  afifairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.     But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no 
tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.     What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever,  in . 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.*  These,  besides 
receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  TheiraettiementoaUw 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinus  assigned  as  ^'"'""•Hiu. 
a  residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventine  was  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them  :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  abode,  hke  the  Pfalburger  of  the  middle  ages, — men  not  admitted  to  > 
live  within  the  city,  but  enjoymg  its  protection  against  foreign  enemies. 

*  See  Niebohr^s  chapter  "  IMe  Gemeinde  and  die  plebeisohen  Tribas." 
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It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  Is  said  of  the  people  in  these 
u«uomof  tiMiioaflet  ©arly  times,  refers  only  to  the  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
w«re  uu  fioiy  citiiena.  |jgj.g  q£  ^j^g  houses.  The  assemblj  of  the  people  was  the  assembly 
of  the  curisB ;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses ;  while  the 
senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council. 

The  pow«r  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch- 
Tii«  king's  power  over  ics  of  the  middle  ages.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute; 
the  ooSSi.  *"'  but  over  the  real  people,  that  is,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was 
absolute  only  in  war,  and  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
is,  to  the  ^reat  council  of  the  curiae.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,"*  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  EOME,  ITS  TEREITOBY,  AND  ITS  SCENERY, 


Muros,  arcemque  procnl,  oo  ram  dotnonun 


Tecta  vidcnt. 

Hoc  ncDiaB,  lnmc,  inqnit,  frondoso  vertice  coUcm, 

Quia  Deud  incertum  est,  nabitat  Deus." 

Virgil,  -ffin.  VIII. 


If  'it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
<Eui7  euto  of  the  dt7  period  of  its  highest  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
ofiuine.  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 

ning of  its  authentic  histor}%  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus,* 
The  original  PomoB-  includcd  Hot  ouly  thc  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  groimd 
"""•  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water ; 

"*  Cicero  de  EepublicA,  V.  3.  timiiis  Severus,  at  the  Janns  QuadrifonB  "  (thSs 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  XII.  24. — It  is  evident,  by  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  Scv- 

'tiie  minuteness  of  his  description,  that  the  con-  erus  on  the  Via  Sacra,  just  under  the  caj^itol), 

secratcd  limits  of  the  original  city  had  been  "  and  passed  tlirough  uie  valley  of  the  circus, 

carefully  preserved  by  tradition;  and  tliis  is  bo  as  to  include  the  Ara  Maxima,  as  fiir  as  the 

exactiy  one  of  the  points  on  wliich,  as  we  know  Ara  Consi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    It  then  pro- 

by  our  own  experience  with  regard  to  pariah  ceeded  from  the  Septizonium  Must  opposite 

boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  dv  yearly  cere-  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio,  at  tne  foot  of  the 

monies  may  safehr  bo  trusted.    The  exact  line  Piilatino),  till  it  came  under  the  baths  of  Tra- 


boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  bv  yearly  cere-  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio,  at  tne  foot  of  the 

monies  may  safely  bo  trusted.    The  exact  line  Piilatino),  till  it  came  under  the  baths  of  Tra- 

of  this  originnl  romoBrium  is  thus  marked  by  jan  (or  Titus),  which  were  the  Curiie  Veteres. 

Bunscn  in  his  description  of  Rome,  Vol.  1.  From  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 

p.  187 :  "  It  set  out  from  the  Forum  feoarium,  Velia,  on  wliich  tne  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands, 

the  site  of  wMoIi  is  fixed  by  the  Areh  of  Sep-  and  where  Tacitus  phices  the  Saoellum  Larium.*' 
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80  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capito- 
line,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman  forum. 

But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  t^*  origiiiai  M^m 
republican  Borne,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  ^'^ 
belonging  to  three  only  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  Caslian, 
and  the  £squilinc.  These  first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Paktium,  Velia,  Cermalus,  Cselius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.'  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quirites,  ascribed  in  the  story 
to  Ancus  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventme  to  that  • 
of  the  G^lian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Gapena.' 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminid  Hills.  The  5}x2J«'hak3u!l 
two  cities,  although  umted  under  one  government,  had  still  a  sep-  i»»mJS^ 
ante  existence ;  they  were  not  completely  bknded  into  one  till  that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings. 

The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 
Bomanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.^     It  did  not  ex-  _.  -      . 
tend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio  ;  and,  '  ^"""^ 

on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  ^as  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs,*  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense  ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
both  acquired  an  interest  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  g^^  ^f  a.  uigb. 
itself  shall  perish?     The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  *»'»>«»* «'«•»•• 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.*     In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  still  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  followed  neariy  the  line  of  the  Via  Sacra,  tm  inal  HiUS)  near  the  charah  of  S.  Francesco  di 
fiir  a»  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  Komannm.  Foola,  where  a  misorablo  sort  of  sc^uare  ia  still 
Bm  Tacitns  does  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to  colled  Piazza  Siiburra)  may  have  jomed  in  the 
join  the  Fomm  Boarinm,  becaase  in  the  earli-  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seven  hills 
est  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a  or  heights,  although  tliey  were  not  themselves 
Bvamp,  and  the  Pomoerium  could  not  descend  **  Montani "  (see  Varro  de  L.  L.,  VI.  24.  Ed. 
below  the  edge  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Nibby,  in  Miiller),  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  dty 
his  work  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  places  the  of  the  Palatine,  and  not  to  the  Sabine  city  of 
Curie  Veteres  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sacel-  the  Capitoline  Hill.  For  the  exact  situations  of 
Inm  Lorium  between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  tlie  other  seven  spots,  see  Bunsen,  description 
Fomm  on  the  Via  Nova.  The  position  of  the  of  Some,  Vol.  I.  ^.  141.  Velia  was  the  ascent 
Curie  Veteres  is  certainly  doubtml.  Niebuhr  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 
himself  (Vol.  I.  p.  288.  Note  785.  Eng.  Tr.)  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.  Cermalus,  or  Gcr- 
thinks  that  the  Pomoerium  can  scarcely  be  car-  mains,  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Pala- 
riedsofurasthefootoftheEsquiliue;  and  the  tine,  just  above  the  Velabrum:  Fagutal  is 
authority  for  identifying  the  Curite  Veteres  thougiit  to  have  been  the  ground  near  the 
with  the  i^ite  of  the  Baths  of- Titus  or  Tngan  is  Porta  EsquUina,  between  the  Arch  of  Galli- 
not  decisive;  for  it  onlv  appears  that  Biondo,  enus  and  the  Sette  Sale.  Oppius  and  Ciepius 
writing  in  1440,  calls  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  were  also  parts  of  the  Esquilme :  the  former  is 
"Curia  Vecchia,"  and  says  that  in  old  legal  marked  bv  the  present  church  or  8.  Maria  Mag- 
instruments  they  were  commonly  so  called,  giore,  and  the  latter  lay  between  that  church 
'     "         Boms,  Vol.  III.  part  2,  p.  222.}  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 


_.^ow  considering  the  general  use  of  the  word       *  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  408.  Ed.  2d.  and 

Curia,  and  that  the  name  is  in  the  singular  num-  Bunsen.    Beschreibung  Boms,  Vol.  1.  p.  620. 
ber,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Biondo^s  Curia       *  See  Strabo,  Lib.  V.  p.  258.     Ed.  Avland, 

Vetus  must  be  the  Ourite  Veteres  of  Tacitus.  and  compare  Livy,  I.  28.    "  Fossa  Cluilia,  ab 

*  For  the  account  of  this  old  Septimontium.  Urbe  baud  plus  quinoue  millia."    And  11.  8^. 

see  Festus,  under  the  word  *' Septimontio."  "Ad  Fossas  Cluilias  V.  ab  Urbe  M.  P.  castria. 

Festos  adds  an  eighth  name,  Snbnrra.  Niebuhr  positis,  populatur  ituU  Agrum  Bomanum, 
eonjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pagus       *  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  88.    Ed.  Miiller. 
Sacosanus  (which  was  the  same  district  as  the       *  The  substance  of  this  description,  takeni 

Sabom,  and  lay  under  the  Esqniline  and  Vim-  fix)m  my  journals  and  recollections  of  my  \\&]x. 
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it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of*  the  Motite  Testacco.  Across  the 
Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  but  its 
summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded  ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
.  all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Yolscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
flected from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
.  by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  hi^h,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,'  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the  , 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  waUs  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Praeneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feea 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
chMneter  of  tiw  ckm.  hy  loug  grccu  Swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
***™-  in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.      The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliflfe,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood  ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history ;  but  a  series  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  arc  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  the  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

:  to  Borne  in  1827,  was  insorted  Bomo  time  since  '  The  height  of  Monte  Cavo  is  variouslv  given 

in  the  History  of  Rome  published  hy  the  So-  at  2938  or  2965  French  feet.      Sec  ]^unsen, 

.  dety  for  the  Difl^sion  or  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  I.  p.  40.    HolveUyn  is  reckoned  at  8055 

I  am  obliged  to  mention  this,  lest  I  might  be  English  feet,  by  Col.  Audge ;  by  Mr.  Otley,  in 

>  suspected  of  having  borrowed  from  another  his  Quide  to  the  Lakes,  it  is  estimated   at 

-work  without  acknowledgment  what  was  in  8070. 

t£Act  furnished  to  that  work  by  myself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STORIES  OF  THE  L^^fEB  EINQS. 


'*  (inis  novQB  hio  nostriB  sncoensit  sedibiu  hoepes  ? 
<^uem  sese  ore  ferens,  qaam  fortl  pectore  et  armis  ?^^ 

VlBOIL,  MOL,  IV. 


STORT   OF   L.   TARQUimnS   PRIBOUS. 

Ik  the  dajs  of  Ancus  Marcius  there  came  to  Rome  from  Tarquinii,  a  citj  of 
Etmria,  a  wealthy  Etruscan  and  his  wife.^  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek,'  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  because  it  f^^Jf'JJ^ZJ'JJl^ 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  found  a  home  at  Tarquinii.  tokon*.  ''^ 
There  he  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.^  But  his 
son  found,  that  for  his  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger ;  so 
he  left  Tarquinii,  and  w^t  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  again 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  augury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
wodd  sarely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  him  Lucius  Tarquinius ;' 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council ;  and  his  riches  won  or  hi*  frTwwiUi  unf 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  ^"'^ 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  in  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  he  died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

But  Tarquinius  was  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
king,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus.  q^^^^^^^^^ 
So  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.^  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took 
from  them  the  town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  their  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
another ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace  ;*  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.  And  in  the  space  *  **^* 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drained  it,  he  formed  the 
Circus,  or  great  race-course,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it.     Next  he  set  about  building  a  wall  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city ;  and 

*  livy,  I.  84.  •  Cicero,  livy,  and  Dionysius,  in  lods  dtatis. 

■livy,  ibid.    DionyB.  m.  46-48.     Cioero  de       *  livy,  I.  85-88. 
BopabliQft,  II.  19.  «  Livy,  L  88.  85.    Dionysios,  III.  67,  6& 
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he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  CapitoUne  Hill,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories  over  his 
enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
Of  th«  fuDoni  Mgnr,  ^  <^^^  them  after  his  own  name.  But  Attus  Navius,  who  was 
AttuB  Nwiufc  greatly  skilled  in*  augury,  forbade  him.     Then  the  king  mocked 

at  his  art,  and  said,  "  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  I  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  "It  may." 
Then  the  king  said,  "  It  was  in  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetetonc,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the 
-whetstone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly  ;  and  there  was  a  young  man 
How  T.  uiniM  ehoM  ^""^^g^*  ^P  ^  ^^^  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 
siTio.T^iu.'tobaJS  tales,  and  said  that  he  was"'  the  son  of  a  god ;  but  others  said* 
niD^^  i^tii*  ^  that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  king's 

^"^  clients.     But  he  served  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  the 

people,  and  the  king  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Tlie  young  man 
was  called  Servius  Tullius.  But  when  the  sons  of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they* 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  kin^  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  them  speak,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  all 
things  as  if  he  were  kin^,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  suffered  to  reign  in  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THE  STORT   OF   SERVIUS   TULLIUS. 

"  Long  live,  the  Oommons*  ^^i  KiM  James." 

IjAdt  of  the  Laxb. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king  ;^^  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
H«w  king  Berriui  en.  vidcd  amoug  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
i«rg«<itiMeuy.  ^^^  j^^  made  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 

the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans,^* and  conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vimmal  Hills^'  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline  ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Yiminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•Livy,  I.  86.    Dionysius,  III.  70,  71.     Ci-  •  Livy,  I.  40. 

oero  de  l)ivinftt.  1. 17,  §  82.  *»  Bionysias,  IV.  18-16.  40. 

^  DiouyRius,  IV.  2.    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  627.  "  Livy,  I.  42. 

•  Qicero  de  Bepub.  IL  21.  »  Livy,  I.  48. 
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He  built  a  temple'*  of  Diana  on  the  Avcntine,  where  tlie  Latins,  and  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Romans,  should  offer  their  common  sacrifices ;  and  the  Romans  were  the 
chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole**  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  or  b»g«od  im««-  •nd 
six-and-twenty.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  {SJ,l.^•„tlfSI£i^ 
ing  to  the  value  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  ^^""^ 
into  centuries ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
had  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  bad  done  all  tbese  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
tnrieSy  and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  king ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  Mm,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  might  sec 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Now  king  Servius  had  no  son,'*  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  aam  tm  aiarmd  ub 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  {«  w"^'""*"!  tJJ^ 


TEux^uinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  TuUia,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could 
not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  oe  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself;  and. 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then: 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the  wickedness  of  their* 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles, '*  who  hated  the  good  king;  and  he  joined! 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  How  luohi.  Taninhi. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  S/!i"tii'CrJo''bI  ■ 
violence  and  oppression.  When  all  was  mady,  he  waited  for  the  »"^'^- 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons,'^who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  com.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man'*  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  king's  seat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  more  right  m  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went,  into  the  sen* 
ate-house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house ; .  but  when  he 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him^  and  left  him  in  liis  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia"  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  anudst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  uom  tba  wtcM  tui- 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate-house,  and  said  to  him,  "Hail  to  .thee,  liJ«ErfiiSr?SIi3 
king  Tarquinius !"  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  '*^'' 
going  home,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lying  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia  where  her  father,  lay  in  his -blood..   But 

»  livy,  L  45.  »  Livy,  1. 46.    DionysitojIV.  80." 

•*  DionvBioft,  IV.  l(V-20.  Livy,  1. 40.    Cicero       "  DionysioB,  IV,  88. 
de  EepublicA,  11.  22.  ■  Livy,  1. 48. 

~^*^      '   '-  »  Livy, L 48. 


ie  SepublicA,  11.  22. 
»  livy,  L  46. 
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she  bade  him  drive  on,  for  the  furies  of  her  wickedness  were  upon  her,  and  the 
chariot  rolled  over  the  body ;  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  her  chariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
reigned  in  the  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 

THE  STORY  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THE  TYRANT. 

Tipavvos vdiiaid  rt  nvti  irdrpia,  kuI  0tirat  ywalKas,  Krd>u  re  iKfirovs. — HEBaDOTDB,  III.  80. 

SiiperboB 

Tarqain!  fasces. — ^Hobace,  Conn.  1. 12. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  gained  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  he  ex- 
of  kittff  Tamuiniiu  crcise  it.  He  kept  a  guard"  of  armed  men  about  him,  and  he 
uKihUcnati^wcr.  2Tiled  all  things  at  his  own  will :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  maniage  to  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum ;  and  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the  Latins, 
insomuch  that  when  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  hsul  dared  to  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
-  And  procured  false  witnesses  to  confirm  his  charge ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged 
Ihim  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
•of  Tarquimus,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Hemicans"'  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
«did  Ecetra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  Volscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  Volscians,  and  he  took"  Suessa 
•Of  bia  building!  and  Pometia,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Volscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil 
J^mdfofhifirwtom.  "^as  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
p^"-  in  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his  father  had  begun  ;  the  great 

drains  to  drain  the  low  grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
JN'ow  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  to  build  his  temple,  was  taken  up  with 
many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  days 
of  king  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augur}'-  whether  he  might 
not  take  away  these  holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  the  god  of 
Youth,"  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved  by 
tlie  conquests  of  an  enemy.  A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digging 
,  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hill 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter,**  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman**  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nine 
2h?brJJT'^h ''""""  books  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the 
JftLsSyitotbekbg!  king  refused  them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of^the  books, 
and  came  back  and  oflfered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  her,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remain- 
ing three.     At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 

»  Livy,  1. 49-52.  "  Dionysius,  HI.  69.  He  tells  the  Btoiy  of  the 

"  Dionvsius,  IV.  49.  elder  Tarquinius. 

"  Livy,  I.  68,  56,  66.  *  »*  Dionvsius,  IV.  61. 

»  Dionysius,  IV.  62.  A.  Gellius,  1. 19. 
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do.  They  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  all  moans  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them ;  and  the 
woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books 
were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ground  in  the  Capitol,  and 
two  men"  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gabii*'  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ; 
so  be  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  loniTt  and  Tarquinius  how  T»n|.iidu  wm 

i_  »  "I-  rii»  nt  m«?  jj     0«bii  through  the  tw*- 

knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  ehcryorhuMiis«zia. 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  believed 
him  and  trusted  him,  Ull  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citizens 
of  Rome,"  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king ;  but  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king  Servius,  and  let  how  h«  oppnMd  bk 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  CSk*ilk?ii.w.* 
Servius.  He  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works  :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens'"  on  them,  that 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  live. 


CHAPTER  T. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  ROME,  AND  OF  THE  GREATNESS 
•    OF  THE  MONARCHY. 


*E«r2  niya  jfXStv  ^  0aci\da  lexoos.—TwvcTD,  II.  97. 
*A«o^yt3  ovrs  tovs  aXyovs  o^rt  abrobf  *A^tivatovi  trtpl  rwv  vftripw  rvpdvvup  Axfitfiif  ohSh  Xiyorrmi, 
— Thuctd.  VI.  64.  

Tns  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  are  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  Y*  ^''^?'*  *^"  ^ 
first  to  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contain  iiioriS.  *■"•"'' 
much  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  examined,  they  are  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drains  or  cloacae  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hour,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
classes  and  centuries  is  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
tama,*  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  king,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  settled  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  was  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.     Still  less  can  we  trust 

"  See  LivT,  HI.  10,  and  VI.  87.    Dionysius  Etruscan  histories,  quoted  by  the  Emperor  dan- 

rives  **  Ton,"  which  was  the  later  number.  Gel-  dius  in  his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Gauls  to 

Bus  ffives  "  Rfteen."  the  Roman  franchise.  This  speech  was  engraved 

"  Xivy,  I.  58,  64.  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was  dug  up  at  Lyons  about 

"  Dion^ins,  IV.  58.  two  centuries  since,  and  is  now  preserved  in  that 

*  Cossius  Hemina,  quoted  by  Servius,  JEa,  city.     It  was  printed  by  Brotier  at  the  end  of 

Xn.  608.  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  has  been  also  pub- 

1  This  is  the  name  by  which  he  was  called  in  the  Ushed  in  the  collections  of  inscriptions. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  story.  The  three  last  reigns,  according 
to  Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  lOY  years ;  yet  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  it ; 
Servius  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king, 
yet  immediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife :  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
wait  patiently  eight-and -thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  they  had  seen  him  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be- 
fore us  b  a  mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contain  three  points  which  require  to  be 
ThTM  foioto  conntct-  treated  historically.  1st,  The  foreign  dominion  and  greatness  of 
Ri^m^M  bli"i«.a  the  monarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of 
historieaii/.  Romc.     Aud  3d,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius. 

1st.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi- 
I.  The  ffiMincH  of  ^i^Qt  wituesses ;  the  great.works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 
jS.twK'VheiiJiS  existing;  and^the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
ofSwriuiTuUiufc  ^jjg  g|^|.  consuls  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 
Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed"  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and 
Cffilian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going"  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Cselian 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southeni  side  of  the  Es- 
quilinc ;  and  here,  upon  some  of  the  liigbest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Esquilinc  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Viminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  base,^  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

•See  the  account  of  the  "walla  of  Servius  in  extremely  doubtful.    See  Varro  de  "L.  L.,  V.  | 

Bunsen^B  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  628  et  seqq.,  with  the  146. 158.    £d.  Miiller. 

accompanying  map,  plate  I.  in  the  volume  of  *  The  back  of  a  man^s  hand  when  slightly 

plates.  bent,  and  held  with  the  flngera  open,  preseuta 

» It  ifl  on  this  point  that  the  Qcrman  topog-  an  exact  image  of  thispart  of  Rome.    The  fln- 

raphers  of  Borne  differ  from  Nibby,  and  from  gers  represent   the    Esquiline,  Viminnl,  and 

all  the  common  plans  of  ancient  ICome,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  hand  just 

make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  river.  Their  upon  the  knuckles  would  show  the  rampart  of 

reasons  are,  1st,  the  description  of  the  depart-  Servius  Tullius.     The  ground  on  the  outside 

ure  of  the  800  iabii,  who  are  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  falls  for  some  way  like  tl\e  snr- 

dty  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis ;  but  if  tlie  walls  face  of  the  hand  down  to  the  wrist,  and  the 

came  close  down  to  the  river,  they  must  have  latter  wall  of  Aurelian  passed  over  the  wrist 

re-entered  the  city  agoin  to  cross  by  the  Pons  instead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  of 

Sublicius :  and  2d,  Yarrows  statement,  tliat  one  the  slope  instead  of  the  top  of  it. 

end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  abutted  upon  the  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  merely 

city  wall ;  and  that  the  fish-market  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.    It  is  a  strong  pre- 

the  outside  of  the  wall.     The  first  argument  sumption  in  favor  of  it-s  exactness,  that  the  same 

aeems  to  me  valid ;  the  second  cannot  be  insisted  resemblance  struck  Brocchi  also.    Speaking  of 

on,  because  the  text  of  Varro  in  both  places  is  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  EsquiUne 
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the  highest  part  of  this  base  formed  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  marked 
oat  by  nature.  The  circuit  of  these  walls  )8  estimated  at  about  seven  Roman  miles. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufiBcienuy  ascertained ;  but  yery  few  remains  are 
left  of  the  actual  buildin?.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for,  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all,  enough  is  still  to  be  .^^^^^^^^ 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  dram,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts  *^ 

left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 
forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
and  brought  at  last  into  one  mind  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  graunds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine ;  of  the  Velabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine;  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
work;  it  is*  not  the  peperino  of  Qabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  tra- 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  grea^ 
works  of  the  early  emperors ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  long  'current  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  brought  upon  the 
people  during  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people  ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.'  As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  veiy  .^^^  withcwiaw. 
first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  ^  *" 
refers  roust  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  appears 
then  that  the  whole  coast''  of  Latiura  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion:  Ardea  Antium,  Circeii,and  Terracina,^  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

HiUs,  ho  adds ;  "  Pr  dam?  una  seosibilo  iroa-  for  an  uncertain  state  of  relatione  between  Rotnv* 

gine  non  saprei  meglio  parh^^narle  che  alle  dita  and  Latinm,  such  as  may  well  be  siip|x>scd  to 

di  nna  mano  raffiguranno  la  ptJma  il  mentovato  have  followed  the  cxpulision  of  •Tarqiimins ;  a 

piano  a  coi  tuttc  ei  attacoano."  stiito  in  wMch  the  Emnons  could  not  know  what 

Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  84.  Latin  cities  would  remain  faithful  to  the  new 

•  It  is  the  "Tufa  litoide"  of  Broochi;  one  grovemraent,  and  wh«t  would  take  part  with 
of  the  Tolcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  tne  exiled  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
man^  places  in  Rome.  Brocchi  is  positive  that  no  authority  for  extending  the  limits  of  Latinm 
this  is  the  stone  emploved  in  the  Cloaca ;  and  beyond  Terracina.  The  name  Cainnania,  it  is 
the  maesea  of  it,  he  adds,  taken  from  the  older  true,  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  Thncydicies 
waOa  of  ServiuB,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pres-  calls  Cnma  a  city  of  Opicia,  nut  of  Latiuni ;  and 
ent  waQs^not  fioir  Arom  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  the  Volscians  or  Aunmcans  must  have  already 

Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  112.-    occupied  the  country  on  the  Liris,  and  between 

•  Polybius,  in.  22.  See  I^iebuhr,  vol.  I.  p.  that  river  and  Terracina.  although  their  con- 
556,  ed.  2d.  .  quests  of  Terracina  itself  as  well  as  of  Antium 

^  Nlebuhr  supposes  that  the  ooast  eastward  took  place  some  years  later.    For  the  annals 

of  Terracina  was  also  included  at  thia  time  speak  of  Cora  and  Pometia  revolting  to  the 

under  the  name  of  Latium,  because  the  treaty  Auninoi  as  early  as  the  year  251.  whicii  shows 

sj}eaka  of  a  part  of  Latium  which  was  not  sub-  that  thc^  must  at  that  time  have  oeen  powerful 

ject  to  Rome,  and  because  the  name  of  Cam-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium ;  not  to  mention 

pania  was  not  yet  in  existence.    But  if  Polybius  the  alleged  Volscian  conquests  of  the  last  king 

Aas  translated  his  original  correctly,  the  expres-  Tarquinius  in  the  lowlands  even  of  Latinm 

■ion  Ut  Tint  itil  iviv  rtr^^ooc  woula  rather  seem  proper. 

to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Latin  city's  revolt-  *  A  fourth  name  is  added  in  the  MSS.  of 

iog  fr(»n  Borne  and  becoming  independent,  and  Polybius,  ''Apnn-ipw.    The  editors  have  ge&er- 
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subject  allies  (^ir^xooi)  of  Borne.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  m  the  common  story 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  of 
it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  making  peace  or  war  with  Rome, 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Lcatium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  modern  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tibei^  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed' nothing  on  the  coast;  but 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Veii  the  Roman  dominion*  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Veientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  tie  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them ; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
Prelaw,  eoimecUoD  of  0^  *  grcat  mouarchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
Romo  with  Etroru.  ^j^g  gj^g^  ^j^^  posscssing  somc  considerable  territory  in  Etruria 
on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  ail  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tivrquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etmscan  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

ally  adopted  Ursinre   correction.  AavpfvWvwv :  quinii  ho  regards  as  the  decline  of  the  power 

Kiebulip  proposes   'AptKnvWf    observing  that  of  the  city  Tarquinii,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

Aricia  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  independence  of  the  Latin  states,  Eome  being 

Laurontum,  and  that  Arician  merchant  vessels  one  of  this  number,  which  had  been  hitherto 

ore  mentioned   by  Dionysius,  VIl.   6.      Yet  in  subjection  to  it. — Etruskcr,  Vol.  I.  p.  115, 

Laurentum  appears  as  one  of  the  thirtv  Latin  et  seqq. 

states  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Caa-        I  need  not  say  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 

bI  •<» ;  and  Larentum  and  Laurentum  are  but  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  believes  tlie  Tarquinii 

diflerent  forms  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  to  have  been  Latins,  and  not  Etniscans.    But 

the  name  of  the  wife  of  FaustiUus,  who  is  called  I  should  agree  with  Miiller,  in  regarding  the 

both  Larentia  and  Laurontia.  reigns  of  the  two  Tarquinii  as  a  period  during 

•  Miiller  in  his  ver^*  able  work  on  the  Etrus-  which  an  Etruscan  djTiasty  ruled  in  Rome,  in- 

oans  believes  rather  that  the  later  reigns  of  the  troducing  Etruscan  rites,  arts,  and  institutions. 

Roman  kings  represent  a  period  in  wliich  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  wliether  thej*o 

Etruscan  dynasty  from  Tarquinii  ruled  iu  Rome,  princes  regarded  Rome  as  their  capital  or  Tar- 

aiid  extended  its  power  fur  over  Latium ;  so  quinii ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

that  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  over  Latins  kings  of  Rome,  and  they  may  very  possibly 

rather  than   the  contrary.     He.  considers  this  have  used  the  lielp  of  their  Latin  subjects  even 

dominion  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  rei^rn  to  make  ox)naucst8  for  them  in  Etruria ;  just  as 

of  Scr.  Tullius,  or  Mastama,  an  Etruscan  chi^f  the  Norman  kings  of  Ei^land  soon  found  that 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  party  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  than  Normandv,  and  Henry 

of  the  princes  or  Lucumonea  of  Tarquinii;  and  I.   conauered    Normandy  from    nis   brother, 

then  to  have  been  restored  and  exercised  more  chiefly  oy  the  help  of  English  men  and  money. 

rnically  than  ever,  in  tlic  time  described  by  And  yet  we  retam  the  marks  of  the  Norman 

Roman  writers  as  tlie  reign  of  Tarquinius  conquest  impressed  on  every  part  of  our  iusti- 

the  tyrant.    Finally,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar-  tutions  down  to  thia  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etruscan  influence,  however  mtroduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary ;  it  affected  the  religion 
of  Rome  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,***  their  lictors,  then*  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  robes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to 
Serrius  TuUius,  m  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king, 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  like  the 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nobility.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  Rome. 

IL  It  is  a  remarkable  story"  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the  religious  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light  ^  ^^^  bwu«ioo 
by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were  tat»duced^tii«  SL  of 
read  by  A.  Pedllius,  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered  ^^'"'"^ 
to  be  burned  in  the  comitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  away  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which.  Augustine  quotes  from  Varro,"  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, tliat  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foimdation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  11 0  years,  given  by 
Varro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said"  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  tTie  Capit- 
oline temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinitie|.  But  here 
again  we  gmn  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
m  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  bon'owed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  colonies. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  and 
especially  the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to  thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
same  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  so  strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility"  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

*  livy,  I.  8.    DionyBiuB,  III.  62.  Etrososo    discxpliiUB    ainnt,    aptid    conditoros. 

"  livy,  XL.  29.  Etrnscarnm  urDium  non  putatas  justas  urbes,. 

^  Varro,  Fragments,  p.  46.  Edit.  Dordrecht,  in  quibus  non  tres  portsB  esseut  dedicataa  et: 

Flatarch,  Numa,  c.  8.  votiva,  et  tot  templa,  Jovis,  Junonis,  MinervsB, 

"  Servias,  on  Virgil,  iEn.  I.  v.  422.    Mira-        **  Livy,  IX.  86.    Habeo  auctores,  vulgo  turn- 

tor  molem  ^Eneas,  &c,    "  Miratur"  non  sim-  (in  the  middle  of  tlie  fifth  century  of  Kome), 

pUdtoT   dictom   volnnt,  quoniam   pradentes  Komanos  paeroe  sicut  nunc  Groeda  ita  Ktruaciat 
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the  senate"  provided  by  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  the 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
centuries  of  Servius  TuUius ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 
MuxdmSSLctdi^  the  immortal  labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions 
later  kiDgi.  which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Roman 

history.  But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  threefold  divi- 
sion of  them  presentii^  itself.  We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
constitution,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  TuUius.  And,  3rd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  king's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
Th*  ■itemtioDf  AirMtod  of  the  number  of  senators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
toy  the  elder  Tarqoiiuai.  j^  jjj^g  jj^q  already  showu  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 
oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned ;  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  inHhe  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  doubled," 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modem  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  houses.  According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army  ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries ,  ^  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

litoris  emdiri  solitos.    Livy  rather  believes  that  of  the  oommonwealth,  not  an  order ;  boaidea, 

a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lan^xia^e  was  a  the  passage  in  the  treatise  do  Lcglbus  seems  to 

peculiar  accomplishment  of  the  Fabius  who  decide  the  question,  II.  9,  §  "21,  "  Etrurisque 

went  on  the  enterprise,  namely,  thatof  penetro-  principes  disciplinam  docento;"  that  is,  "Let 

ting  throuch  the  Ciminian  Forest,  and  exploring  them  mstruct  the  government  in  their  disci- 

Etniria.    ^ut  the  story  of  this  entorprbe  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

evidently  from  the  Fabian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them."    Valerius  Maximns,  I.  1,  i  2,  has  1 

its  authenticity  is  most  suspicious.    Whereas  believe  borrowed  his  story  from  Cicero,  and 

the  statement  of  the  writers  whom  livy  refers  misunderstood  his  meaning. 


the  "  Principum  filii"  here  spoken  of  arc  Etrus-  se  adscitos  "  minorum."    Cicero,  de  RcpublicA, 

cans,  and  not  Romans.    The  term  **  Principes"  II.  20. 

to  express  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria  is  common  "  Neque  tum  Tarquinius  de  equitnm  cen- 

enough:  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  tnriis    quidquam   mutavit:    numero    alterum 

express  the  Roman  patrioiansj  or  anv  class  of  tantum  adjecit.    ..."  Posteriores"  modo 

men  in  Rome.    "Principes  oivitatis'*  is  used  sub  iisdem  nominibus  qui  additierantappdlati 

to  express  the  most  distmguisned  indlNiduala  sunt.    Livj',  I.  86. 
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ooDtinue  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  may  he  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  m  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  and  second  curis  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and 
tbat  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,«ihe  comitia  of  the  curise,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 
senate. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
conceived.  Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all  ^^,,y^ 
the  stories  agree  in  represeatiug  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
the  throne  by  his  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  growth  of  the 
Roman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curiae,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Rome ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties ; 
who  the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  vii^ins  before,^^  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  irould 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion  ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  virffins  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses, 
'Etienses,  and  Luceres,  two  tor  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  m  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and 
Titienses.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  oi  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary : 
but  as  these  were  still  only  a  small  part  of  Che  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establbhment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles.  ooMutaOM  or  s«t1u 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may  ^"^*^ 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  *'  The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,"  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  regret  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  kin^  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  imagination  magnified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other  :  yet  the  constitution  of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him, 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  Hu<iM«»tfaftimiiii 
late  king.     According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he  ' 

was  ac^owledged"  by  4he  senate,  but  not  by  the  people;   and  this,  which 

"  See  DionyaitiB,  IQ.  67 ;  and  compare  livy,  Popiilum  de  ae  ipse  oonBulait,  jnssnsaue  reg- 

X.  6.  nare,  legem  de  imperio  sao  curiatam  tuut.''  De 

•  Prinma  injtisan  Populi^  volnntate  Patrum  BepublicA.  II.  21.     If  indeed  there  existed  a 

icgnaYit.    Livy^  I.  41.     DionysiuB,  conAiaing  genuine  ^^Lex  Kegia  cariata  de  imperio"  of 

as  Qsnal  the  curue  and  the  commons,  and  sup-  the  reign  of  Servius  Tulli us,  then  it  must  belong 

posing  that  the  most  aristocraticsl  body  in  the  to  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  ^'hen  having  es- 

state  mast  needs  be  the  senate^  represents  him  tablished  nis  power  by  means  of  his  new  con- 

m  chosen  by  the  people  in  their  curi»,  but  not  stitution,  the  cari»  ^ould  have  had  no  choice, 

CNoibined  by  the  senate.    Cicero  says,  ^*  Non  but  to  acknowledge  him ;  and  this  according'to 

^ommisit  ae  Patribns,  aed,  Tarquinio  sepulto,  livy's  narrative  was  the  case ;  for  he  says  Uiat 
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seemed  contradictory  so  long  as  the  people,  populus,  and  the  commons,  plebs, 
were  confounded  together,  is  in  itself  consistent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curiae,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of 
their  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  unless  he  would  maintmn  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help 
of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin  ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 
He  Mtebiuiiei  iiiirty  ovcr  all  thc  rest  of  the  community.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
tribM  for  itu.  oommoiii.  gygtem,  wluch,  rejecting  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
bad  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curise,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kmgs,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  diWsion  was  made  including  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory**  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 

after  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  of  the  tribes.    On  the  whole  I  agree  with  Nie- 

Borvius  "  ausiiB  est  ferre  ad  popniam,  *  vellent  buhr  in  preferring  the  Btatemcnt  of  Fabius, 

juberentne    bo    regnare  V   tantoque  consensu  preserved  by  Dionysius,  IV.  15,  tliat  the  coun- 

Suanto  hand  quisqnam  alius  ante,  rex  est  de-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  constitution  were  six 

laratus,"  I.  46.    On  tlie  other  hand  Livy,  or  and  twenty.    But  the  great  difficulty  relates  to 

the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  may  have  added  throe  points ;  the  Capitol,  the  Aventinc,  and  the 

the  circumstance  "  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit,"  Ager  Romanus.    The  four  city  tribes  or  regions, 

because  he  could  not  conceive  how  Servius  for  tribe  as  a  local  division  is  synonymous  with 

could  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region^  included  neither  the  "Capitol,  nor  the 

senate  or  curiae.    But  if  we  adopt  the  Ktruscau  Aventme.     This  we  know  from  that  curious 

story,  and  suppose  that  the  king  whom  the  account  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 

Romans  called  Servius  Tullius  had  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  regions; 

power  in  the  first  instance  as  the  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  cor- 

army,  which  after  various  adventures  in  Etruria  rooted  both  by  Miiller  and  Bunsen^  and  may  be 

had 'been  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  t«ken  now  read  in  an  intelligible  form  either  in  Mul~ 

possession  of  the  Cselian  Hill  In  Korae,  it  is  very  ler's  edition  of  Varro,  I.  §  45-54 ;  or  in  Bnnsen*s 

conceivable  that  he  may  have  reigned  at  first  and  Platner^s  B^chreibung  Roms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

independently  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  688-702.    But  tliere  is  this  farther  nerplexity, 

old  Roman  people,  whether  senate  or  Durghers ;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Argei  are  sua  by  Varro 

and  that  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  con-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 

sent  after  his  creation  of  a  new  Roman  people,  parts  of  the  citv;  and  yet  the  wooden  figures 

formed  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Argei,  wnich  were  every  year  thrown  by 

when  he  would  wish  to  reign  according  to  all  the  Pontiflces  into  the  Tiber,  lure  by  Varro  him- 

the  old  legal  forms,  and  to  be  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the  MSS.  said  to  have  been 

by  the  choice  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  only,  but  twenty-four,  and  by  Dionysius  thirty.  [  Antiqq. 

with  the  approbation  of  all.  Rom.  I.  88.]   Bunsen  adopts  this  latter  number, 

•  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  and  supposes  that  the  three  cellteof  the  Capito- 

tubject  knows  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitol  on 

whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  Quinnal,  were  inc^*>ded  in  the  reckoning. 
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tribes,  four  for  the  city,  and  twenty-six  for  the  country,  containing  all  the  Romans 
who  were  not  members  of  the  houses,  and  classing  them  according  to  Che  local 
situation  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  curiae 
of  the  bouses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division, 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiae :  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  curise. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons  of  our  own  ancient  xiw  e«iitari«i»  •  mmter 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  {hr"*Sis^«"'^id  ^ 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  .provided  for  converting  them  «*>»""»• 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  No{  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
legislating  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curi£e  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  mto  one  great  body.  This  was 
when  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
same  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace'^  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies'*  on  their  return  home 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
tui  ies,  which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  relations  of  peace.  * 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  this  great  assembly  a 

This  appears  to  me  unsatisfactoo',  but  I  con  session  or  oc<}upation  was  not  property,  the 
offer  nothing  better.  However,  the  exclusion  patricians  might  possess  land  in  a  tribe  without 
of  the  Capitol  from  the  four  city  tribes  is  eon-  oecoming  members  of  it.  But  if  the  Ager 
sietent  enough ;  for  the  Capitol  as  the  citadel  of  Bomanus  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  wc  might 
Bomc,  and  the  seat  of  the  tnreo  protccthig  gods  be  led  to  suppose  tliat  the  patricians  must 
of  the  city,  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tnbo.  and  so  tlie 
patridanSj  or  old  citi2ens,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  oease  to  be  an  exclusively  pie- 
dwell  on  It:  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr,  rightly,  as  1  tluuk, 
dtv  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  till  the  supposes  them  to  have  been  m  the  outset.  It 
fiimons  IcUian  law  appropriated  the  Aventine  is  possible^  however,  that  the  whole  torritory, 
to  the  plebeians  alone^  asthe  Capitol  was  appro-  not  exoepting  even  the  Ager  Komanus,  might 
pnateu  to  the  patricians.  It  will  be  remem-  locally  have  oeen  induded  within  the  tribes, 
Dered  that  the  Eupatrids  at  Athens  were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 
distinguished  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands ;  and  yet  the  patricians  thoni- 
title  01  cor*  SvTv  oUoSrrtf,  and  the  jaru  in  the  selves,  as  belonging  to  a  different  politicail  body, 
earliciit  times  would  bo  the  Aoro^lis  of  a  later  might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  tribe 
age.  With  regard  to  the  Aventme,  it  must  I  pofiticalljr :  lust  as  the  estates  of  our  peers  are 
CDQceive  have  been  included  in  one  of  the  geographically  included  within  some  county, 
country  tribes ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  and  yet  no  peer  may  bo  elected  as  knight  of  the 
as  the  Aventine  was  still  considered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any  election. 

within  "  "  For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 


as  a  tnbarb,  although  it  was  include 

the  walls.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mo 

whole  of  the  land  in  the  countrv  tribes  was  the  Shall  be  mv  brotlier ;  be  ho  ne^er  so  vile, 

property  of  the  plebeians ;  mucn  of  it  undonbt-  This  day  snail  gentle  his  condition.'* 

edly  remained  as  domain  land,  and  as  sudi  Henbt  V. 

beoune  **  possessed,"  in  the  Roman  sense  of  "  This  was  the  case  at  Argos.    rdv  QpdevWw 

the  term,  dv  the  patricians ;  as  appears  in  the  ivoxup^vavrts  h  rQ  XapdSpi^  ohtesp  rds  d«d  arpa- 

aocountoftne  state  of  the  Aventine  HUl,  before  nii  dUas  nfiv  iet'ivai  Kplvmvtv,  lip^avro  XciScty. 

the  paasing  of  the  Lex-IciHa.    But  as  such  pos-  Thucyd.  V.  60. 
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ctuutn  io  tiM  orgMii».  preponderance  to  the  commons,  a  change  in  the  roilitaiy  organi- 
tk«<?ui«ann3r.  ^  zatiou  End  tactic  of  the  army  became  indispensable.  In  all  aris- 
tocracies in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback**  or  in"  chariots ;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavalry  service  under  these  circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  t6  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy  also.**  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry  ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  complete  armor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug- 
gested a  natural  distinction  between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thua 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  aristocratical  standard  of  birth  ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comitia  of  Ser^ius. 

He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can* 
DetftiiB  of  thfl  iattitBtkn  i^ot  too  ofteu  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
2£2ril°*°iSd*  ^S£L  history  these  three  terms  were  synonjnnous,  divided  into  three  cen- 
MBtaSMofkaiciita.  turies  of  knights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  really  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name ;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now**  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries**  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
TbeeeDtariMorfaifuitiT.  o^  ^^  commous  whoso  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
Th«flTceiniM.  fpj.  serving  even  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were 

"  Homer^B  battles  are  a  sufficient  example  of  roc;  ipx^/ois  ohx  hniipx^v,  6^*  h  rots  iKfeOcip 

this :  it  explains  also  the  name  oflvwfis  applied  to  cTvai  rqv  iaxfiv. 

the  three  hundred  Spartans  of  the  king's  guard,  ■•  Agwn,  if  Ser.  Tullius  was  an  Etruscan,  he 

and  retained  long  after  the  reality  had  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  tactic  of  his  own 

and  the  guard  no  longer  consisted  of  cavalry  country,  in  armina^  tbo  Koman  infantry  with 

or  chariots,  but  of  infimtry.    See  Thucydides,  the  long  spear  and  shield :  for  these  were  the 

V.  72.    See  also  AristoUc,  Politics,  IV.  18.    i  weapons  used  by  the  Etruscans  as  well  as  by 

nh  i(  apxijf  (woXiTsia  iyivero)  U  rfly  Imiuv.    rifv  the  Greeks.    See  Diodorus  Sioulus,  XXIII.  1. 

yi^  hxjbv  Kal  ri|y  hirtpoxh^'  iv  toU  IirirsSvtv  i  ir^Xc-  Frngm.  Mai. 

«0(  eTxcv '  dfvcv  iih  yip  mrrd^vas  ^XP'f'^^*  ^  tneXt'  *  Festus  in  Sex  Suffhif  ia. 

ructfr,  al  ii  ittfi  r&v  nioOrov  ifiiruptat  km  T4(m  h  *  Livy,  L  43.    Cioero  de  RepnU.  II.  23, 
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divided**  into  four  classy.  Of  these,  the  first  class  contained  all  whose  property 
amoanted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight -of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  complete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
heavj-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  battle,  and  were  Uie  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
mat  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries  ; 
mrty  of  younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years'*  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy-five  thousand.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class,  again,  contained 
twenty  centuries ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
but  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class,  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citizens,"  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  manner,  as  supernumeraries  in  this  Th«  Komnd  and  v«hu, 
division.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  ■»di'»P"»«"^- 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-payers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  Velati.  They  followed  the  army, 
but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer- 
gencies arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  property  was 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Capite 
Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  rest  remsun  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  Tb«  F.M,  conidiiea, 
the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  "^  Tuwdn^* 
Fabrorum ;  of  horn-blowers,  Comicines ;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  Lilicines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians'  clients  is  involved  in  great 

"  See,  fbr  all  this  aooonnt  of  the  oensiiB,  livj,  bnhr^s  qnotations,  if,  indeed,  any  could  suspect 

1. 43,  and  DionvBins,  IV.  16-19.  it;  and  having  been  full/  saUafied  with  hia 

*  See  Niebuhr,  voL  I.  p.  459.  Ed.  2.  results,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  his 

•  See  Niebuhr,  p.  466,  and  Uie  authorities  workj  rather  than  to  the  original  writers,  as  the 
there  quoted.  I  hiave  gone  over  the  ground  combined  view  of  the  several  fiicts  belongs  to 
mjMli;  and  have  veiillea  the  aocuiaoy  of  Nie-  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  they  had  votes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature  :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius,**  that 
the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinet  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 
centuries.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet"  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 
by  lictors,  like  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  but  by  the,  blast  of  the  horn  ;  and  their 
very  name  wiis,  "  the  Army  of  the  City,**  "  Exercitus  Urbanus.**" 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
conrtitutwn  wm  ^  ^^^  body  of  thc  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 
foo^  dStiived,"  id  among  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For 
never  en  i»y re.  ore  ^hcrcver  thcro  is  a  wcll-aTmed  and  well-disciplined  infantry,  it 
constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle,** 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  great  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  being  Ihe  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  details  given  of  the 
proceediiigs  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  effiict,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  name,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 
qther. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Servius. 
„    .        , .  .  ^      As  he  had  made  the  commons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  cfave 

Sarviiw  appoint!  jiidRM     .-i  .     j  x         <•       i      •  i       i  ii        ••1*4  ® 

for  th..  co.iii.Kju  out  of  them  judges  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil^  causes; 
eiromio  cr.  whercas  before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 
T%e  frttimis  of  th<.p«.  the  fcstlvals  called  Paganalia  and  Corapitalia.  In  the  tribes  in  the 
gwidui^dcumijuai..  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,»*  had  been  fixed 

"  Dionysius,  VII.  19,  20.  dans  as  formerly,  irep?  ra  <rvft$6\ata,  IV.  48.  The 

•^  A.  Gellius,  XV.  27,  quoted  from  Lselius  Ephori,  in  like  manner,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

Felix.  tUs  tUv  (TVfi&oXaltav  iUag,    Arifltot.  Polit.  III.  1. 

"  Varro,  de  L.  L.,  VI.  98.  Ed.  Bekker. 

"  Politics,  V.  4.  VI.  7  Ed.  Bekker.  »  It  does  not  appear  from  Dionysiiw'  account 

•*  Dionysius  calls  these  causes  /^iwrijcd,  fia  whether  there  were  one  or  more  pagi  in  every 

opposed  to  rd  If  rd  Koivdv  0/poi^o,  IV.  25 ;  but  tribe.     It  would  be  most  natunu  to  suppose 

afterwards  lie  expresses  himself  more  freely,  that  there  was  but  one,  as  otherwise  the  num- 

when  he  calls  these  laws,  laws  which  hindered  bers  of  the  people  would  have  been  taken 

the  commons  from  being  wronged  by  the  patrl>  according  to  a  different  division  than  that  into 
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apoQ  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  iahabitants  and  their  cattle  in  case  of  invasion. 
Here  they  all  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,**  every  one  living 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
his  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia"  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  com  pita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  other  uw«  aMnbedto 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  be-  ^''"'"• 
lieved  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  their  good  king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
new  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,*®  drove  out  tte  patrician^rom  their  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  respective  orders.    \ 

III.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  much 
more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  The  eomiitntion  of 
stitutions  were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  •"^nny"*"*'*  ' 
the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  Tullia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curiae ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  he  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  doing  away  with  the  laws'®  of 

tribes ;  wliich  does  not  seem  probable.     The  ■*  Dionysius,  IV.  14.    What  Dionysins  hero 

jiagnR  was  in  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  calls  the  ("orapitalia,  and  which  he  says  were 

or  ratlier  would  liave  become  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Satvrnalia,  are  not 

of  thiiufs  continued.    Dionysius  connects  pajcrus  marked  in  the  calendars,  because,  thoiurh  the 

with  the  Greek  xdvos,  which  is  likely  enough ;  seasons  at  which  they  i'ell  was  fixed,  the  day 

although  afterwards  the  word  merely  signified  was  not  so :  the;^  were  amonj^st  the  "  eoncep- 

a  district  or  canton,  wliether  in  a  plain  country,  tiva?  Ferite,"  or  festivals  announced  every  year 

or  in  ahiUv.   Xor  do  Varro's  wonk  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  magistrates,  of  which  the  precise  (lay  in 

4&.  Edit.  Dordr.  1619),  "Feriaenon  populi  sed  some  instances  varied.    (Macrobius,  Snturhol. 

montanorum  modo,  ut  Pajjanalibus,  qui  suntidi-  I.  16.)    They  must  not  be  confounded  witli  the 

eajos  paifi,"  imply  that  tlie  Pagani  were  monta-  festival  of  the  Lares  Pnestitcs  on  the  first  of 

ni:  for  the  whole  passafje.whcn  rightly  stopped,  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  an  Miiller  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus : —  Salfiovts^  who  watched  over  their  livin<r  pos- 

"Dies  Septimontimn,  nominatus  ab  hisseptera  terity;  thence  Dionysins  calls  them  IJowej,  be- 

montibus  in  qneis  sita  urbs  est,  ferias  non  populi  cause  the  heroes  were  deified  m'bn,  like  llesiod's 

Bed  montanorum  modo  :  ut  Paganalibns,  qui  Satnovcg,  whom  he  coHa  ^vXaxes  Ovrirdv  didfH^iruv, 

Bttnt  fllienjas  p?igi."     "  Montani''  refers  to  tlie  The  name  of  Lares  is  Etruscan,  Lar  is  prince  or 

inhabitants  of  the  seven  hills  (the  seven  hills  mighty  one.    Yet  as  spirits,  and  belonging  to 

of  old  Korae,  exwting  before  the  time  of  Ser-  the  invisible  worid,  they  were  callo<l  also  the 

vius);  and  Varro  says  that  the  Septimontium  children  of  Mania  (Macfobiiw,  Saturnal.  J.  7), 

was  a  festival  kept  not  by  the  whole  people,  but  a  horrible  goddess,  whose  name  was  given  to 

by  the  inhabitants  of  those  hills  only:  just  as,  frightful  masks,  the  terror  of  children.    Mania 

at  the  Paganalia,  the  inhabitants  of  tne  pagna  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Dii  Manes,  who 

done  shared  in  the  festival.    See  Festus,  in  were  also  the  spirits  of  a  man's  departed  anoe»- 

Septimontio,    "Septimontio  ut  ait   Antistius  tors, 

laoeo,  hidce  montibns  Feria,"  Ac.  "  Dionysins,  IV.  9. 

"  DionyBinB,  IV.  16.  "  Dionyaius,  IV.  48. 
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Servius,  and,  ad  we  are  told,  destroying  the  tables  on  which  they  were  written ; 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of 
the  classes,  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  phalanx ;  and  forbidding  even 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  it  is  expressly 
said,^  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the  Curcus 
and  the  Capitoline  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca ;  so 
that  in  his  wars  his  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.  His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sylla ;  and  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented  by  the  agents  of  Sylla's  proscription,  by  L,  Catilina 
and  his  patrician  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appius  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  onier,  was  con- 
tent to  resign  his  own  personal  power,  who  was  followed  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Catilina.  Thus  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  But  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  him  ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family :  the  com- 
mons no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized  ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union ;  they  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneaUi  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  not  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  BOMANS  UNDER  THEIR  KINGS. 


'^  Ad  no8  viz  tenuis  famie  perlabitor  anra." 

ViBoiL,  JSn.  VII. 

Thb  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  point, 
and  to  state  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that 
was  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Servius  leads  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
its  distribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  from  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  we  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them ;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story 
of  his  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  what 

*•  DionyaiuB,  IV.  44. 
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ase  bad  as  yet  been  made  of  tbe  great  invention  of  letters.     It  is  to  these  points, 
80  &r  as  I  am  able,  that  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

I.  Niebuhr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  copper  monej.  He 
has'  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  um  wmia  or  ui* 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  !!;'k!i:;^.'"TS.i^ei!^ 
the  weight  of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  *•'  ""•'• 
pieciation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  had  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  founds  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities,  and  even  in  large  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes* 
tic  purpose  ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
The  small  value  of  copper  at  Rome  is  shown  not  only  by  the  sice  of  the  coins,  the 
09  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  namely,  ten  thousand*  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pub- 
licola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundred 
oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atomian  law,  which 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.     Agri-  Tiwir  prioeipft:  Mor. 
culture,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  e^"'*^'*^ 
of  wealth  ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  if  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  lar^e  enough  to  allow  of  the- 
growth  of  much  superfluous  produce.     The  ager  pubficus,  or  undivided  public - 
bnd,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit.     But  in  the  earliest  times  • 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture ;'  and  only 
the  snoall  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  heldt 
during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  Ullage.     The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen 
show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to  • 
Pliny,  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state  - 

"  VoL  I.  p.  474,  et  seqq.  Ed.  2.    Sec  also  Mul-  licola.    Was  it  from  Timieiis,  from  wUom  Pliny 

lei;,  Etnisker,  1. 4.  S  18.  loamt  that  Servias  Tullius  was  the  first  person 

*  '*  Ad  envLQS  emendos  dena  millla  tsrifl  ex  mib-  who  stamped  money  at  Rome  f  And  ir  so,  at 
lico  data.^^  Livy,l.  48.  It  has  been  douhted  what  did  he  reckon  the  as  ?  Polybi  us  reckoned 
whether  this  sum  be  meant  as  the  price  of  one  the  liflit  as  of  his  time  at  half  an  oboliu,  which 
horse  or  two:  Niebuhr  supposes  tliat  it  indudes  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  already 
the  purchase  of  a  slave  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  sixteen  ases,  equal  to  c>ght  oboli, 
of  a  norae  for  him.  And  this  seems  confirmed  or  a  drachm,  and  one-third.  ^11. 15.)  By  a  corn- 
in  some  degree  by  Festus,  who  says  that  the  Ko-  parisou  with  the  Atemian  law,  one  would  sup- 
mans  used  two  horses  in  battle,  to  have  a  fresh  pose  that  the  obolns  was  meant  to  be  equivalent 
one  to  mount  when  the  first  one  was  tired ;  and  to  the  as ;  if  so,  copper  had  so  risen  m  value, 
that  the  money  given  to  furnish  these  two  hors-  that  although  thfi  as  of  half  an  ounce  weight  was 
t»  was  called  Pararium.  Festus  in  "  Pararium,**  equal  to  half  an  obolus,  the  as,  when  it  weighed 
and  **  Paribus  equis."  Yet  I  find  in  Von  Eau-  twenty-four  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  full  pound, 
mer'a  account  of  the  prices  of  Things  in  the  mid-  had  only  been  worth  twice  as  much  ^  a  duninu- 
dle  ages  (Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  V.  p.  tion  in  value  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 
486.  et  seqq.),  that  in  the  year  1097,  at  the  sioffe  •  "  Diu,"  says  Pliny,  XVIII.  8.  ^  paacuasolum 
of  Antiocn,  an  ox  was  sold  cheap  at  five  shu-  vectigal  fuerant."  Varrosays,  '*  Qnos  agros  non 
lings;  and  in  1225, at  Verona,  the  average  price  oolebant  propter  silvas,  aut  id  genus  ubi  peons 
of  a  Ikor^  was  twenty-five  pounds.  This  is  posset  pasci.  et  poasidebofUy  »h  usu  suo  Saltus 
reckoning  by  the  Italian  lira  or  pound,  divided  nominarunt^'  De  L. L.  V.  .§,86. .  "Possidere," 
into  twentj  solid!  or  shillings :  but  the  value  as  Niebuhr's  readers  well  know,  is  the  proper  • 
of  both  the  pound  and  the  shilling  difibred  so  term  for  the  occupation  of  thepuolic  Idnd.  And 
much  in  different  times  and  places^  that  the  the  Scholiast  on  Thuc^dideSj  1. 189,  rightly  con-  - 
oomparison  cannot  be  depended  on  without  fhr-  siders  yiif  Aoplmov  to  oe  equiyalent  to  oi  nu^ 
tiurr  examination.  We  should  like  to  know  from  ^inny  because  undivided  iand  was  commonly  left 
what  Gr#ck  writer  Plutarch  borrowed  his  stat^  m  pasture. 
— t  of  the  price  of  an  ox  in  the  time  of  Pub- 
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for  their  enjoyment  of  the  ager  publicus;  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground ;  and  all  accounts  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  in  Italy 
from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  com- 
merce must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostta 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets^  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadify  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how'  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,* 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  o^vn  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judcea,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
«ure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
:and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  pubhc  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
:8hips,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law*  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
•cians,  from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  new 
(plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of  their 
lives ;  iSf  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order ;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia  ;^  but 
? surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dionysius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations ;  retail  trade,^  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speuks  of,  was 

*  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  enormous  pro-  the  term  ifLvdptov,  but  I  think  that  it  is  i/ivSptav 
fits  made  by  a  Samian  ship  whidi  accidentally  which  lie  uses  in  an  improper  pcnse,  and  not 
found  its  way  to  Tartessus ;  obscrvin/?,  ri  6e  i/t-  Kdirri\ov.  Cicero  distinguishes  between  them  in 
nSpiov  rovTo  rfv  iKf/parov  rodrov  t6v  xo6vov,  IV.  ir)2.  a  well-known  passajfo.    "  Sordidi  ctimn  putiindi 

■  Cicero  de  RciiublicA,  V.  2.    These  were  the  oui  mercantur  a  mcrcatoribus  quod  statim  vcn- 

Grcek  rtfi/w/,  which  the  kinsfs  always  had  as-  uant;  (Kdm^oi)  oiiificcKquc  omnes  (xfiprfrtx*'*") 

■eipned  to  them.    See  Herodot.  IV.  161.  insordid&artc  versantur.    *    ♦    *    Mcreatura 

•  By  Caius  Flaminius,  a  i*hort  time  before  the  autem,  si  tennis  est.  pordida  putanda  est :  sin 
-second  Punic  war.    Sec  Livy,  XXI.  68.  mapna  et  copiosa  multa  undiquo  apportans,  niul- 

'  Of  the  "  Merchants  of  the  three  Guilds,"  tisque  sine  vanitate  imperticns,  non  est  admo 

•  only  those  of  the  first  guild,  possessing  a  capital  dum  vitnperanda."   Do  Ofiiciis,  II.  propo  iinem. 

of  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs   (t^omcthing  Cicero  wrote  at  a  time  when  all  trndo  was  eon- 

moro  than  two  thousand  pounds),  are  allowed  sidered  degrading  to  a  senator,  imd  his  langui^ 

.to  own  merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modem  aristocracy.    \  ct 

trade.  Those  of  the  second  guild  may  only  trade  even  he  distinguishes  between  the  merchant  and 

within  the  Russian  empire ;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.    Tlie  plebeianj^ 

guild  may  only  carry  on  retail  trades.     Sec  were  excluded  from  following  the  latter  callings 

Schnitzlor,  Statistique  do  rEinpire  de  Kussie,  by  positive  institution ;  from  the  former  they 

p.  1 17.  might  have  been  virtually  excluded  by  ^hcir  pov- 

25.  It  is  true  that  Dionysius  hud  juat  before  used       eince  writing  the  above  note,  1  see  that  Nio- 
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eoDsidered  by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  Iigbt  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  ^Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinius,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
the  commons  of  their  lately  acqiiired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judsea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sionsy  with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was^ 
great  and  prosperous ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public  works  of  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  in  the  ear- 
lier times  01  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaanites,'  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also ;  as  the  great 
ZLajority  of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices,"  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themseVes  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever,  ^s,^ 

Of  the  population  df  Reme  under  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hun-  "^"'*****' 
dred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  army,  like  the  ra|i^  in  the  Athenian, 
bore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ten  ra^sig,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  ra^sis  and  ra^iagx^t  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  understand  certain  drafts  from  the  larger  ra^stg  with 
their  commanders,  and  the  numbei's  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centuriae'^  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  famished  their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves ; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 


n.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  Moral  and  MUtie«i 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  period  wer^  not  copied  from  the  man-  ^m.'''*'  " 
ners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in-  fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Tarquinii. 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

bahr  ins  himself  tacitly  corrected  his  mistake  ^  1  Kings,  v.  22.    Compare  xii.  4r-16. 

in  the  second  volume,  p.  460,  2d  Ed.  bv  trans-  "  I  propose  to  reserve  ail  consideration  of  the 

ladng  KdmjXov  in  this  same  passage  of  Diony-  numbers  and  constitution  of  the  early  Roman 

■ins,   "  wer   Kramhandel  erwahltc,"    instead  legion  for  the  next  volume,  wlien  wo  shall  for 

of    ^'^  Handd,'*'*      **  KramhandeP'     is    **  retail  the  first  time  have  any  historical  accounts  in  de- 

tnde.'^  tail  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Boman  ar- 

*  1  KingA,  ix.  20,  21.  mles. 
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acteristic  points  in  the  later  Roman  manners,  the  absolute  authority  possessed  by 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  born  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  called  Connubium,  a 
connection  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  called  Confarreatio ;  a  cere- 
mony so  sacred,  that  a  marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  This  severity,  however, 
did  not  imply  an  equal  purity  ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine  is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  1^  ascribed  to  Numa.^  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  license 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  mea 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  has 
Tii»ir  iof«  or  iaatitn.  ^0  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
uouEDdiaw.  ^f  institutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

considering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  belong,  by 
whatever  name,  Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  we  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  niarked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
which  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Lacedeemon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
more  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  Tullus,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Numa.  Numa  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romulus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  cerem<Miial  to  be  observed  before  going  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings ;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome ;  they  enlaj^re  the  city,  and  eml^Uish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works  ; 
but  they  add  nothmg  to  its  institutions ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquin- 
ius  to  undo  those  good  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  cm  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 

^  ^        ,  V        later  kings,  whether  architecture"  or  sculpture,"  were  of  Etruscan 

ongin ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,    and  how  far  Etruscan 

"  Pellox  arara  JunoniB  ne  tangito  ...  si  tan-  been  Etruscan.     (Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)    Micali 

get.  Jononi  crinibuB  demissis  agniun  fcsminam  Bupposes  tlie  fcmple  here  meant  to  have  been 

oiedito.    Featus  in  "  Pellex."  the  one  vowed  by  A.  Pofvtumiii8j  dictator  at  tho 

'*  Intentns  perficiendo  templo,  &bm  undiqae  battle  of  tho  lake  KegUlns  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 

ex  EtmriA  accitis,  Ac,    Livy,  I.  56.  49),  described  as  a  temple,  "libero,  Libemque 

*•  Before  the  ornamenting  of  the  temple  of  et  Cercri,  juxta  Circum  Maximam.*'  At  any 
Ceres  at  Rome,  near  the  Circus  Maximiis,  by  two  rate,  the  two  Greek  artists  must  belong  to  a 
Greeks,  Damophilus  and  Gorgaans,  all  works  of  period  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  cap- 
painting  or  sculpture,  accormug  to  Varro,  had  itol. 
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art  was  Hself  deiiTed  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputecL 
The  statue  of  Jnpiter*'  in  the  oapitpl,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot  on  the  sumait 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  clay ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  till  a  later  age.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  Caere,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  older  than  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  age 
preserved  the  freshness  of  their  coloring,  and  in  his  judgment  were  works  of  remark* 
able  merit.  The  Capitoline  Temple'*  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  pillars  before  %  while 
a  double  row  mclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  age  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetiy  ^£J*f^^,Jj5J; 
was  long  since  past ;  the  evils  of  the  iron  age,  of  that  imperfect  civil-  mJSILI  """" 
ization,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrown  by  single  ty- 
rants, and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Alcsus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted  by  Hecatceus 
of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  nave  descended  to 
us ;  but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  those  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat* 
tered  up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  particular  events*  But  of  the  Roman  mind  under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whetner  of  historians 
or  of  poets  *  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  mdividual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  witii  his  own/  A  cer- 
tam  number  of  laws  ascnbed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  Papirius,  were  almost 
the  sole  monuments  which  could  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Ro- 

■  Pliny,  XXXV.  12.  quotes  Vanro,  as  saying  term  of  the  Etrascans,  properiy  so  called,  the 
^'Tarrianom  a  Fregellis  acdtam,  cni  locaret  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenian  relasgians,  or  of 
Tkrqalmns  Prisctu  effigiem  Jo  vis  in  capitolio  these  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  themselves,  who 
dicandam. "  He  had  just  before  said  that  all  the  mast  have  held  Agylla  at  least,  if  not  other  places 
Imagee  of  this  period  were  Etruscan ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Kings 
do  we  find  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  ascribea  of  Rome ;  or,  affain,  how  much  of  Etruscan  art 
to  an  artist  of  Fregellffi,  a  Volscian  town  on  the  was  introduced  directly  into  Italy  from  Greece 
livia,  with  which  the  Bomans  in  Tarquinius'  itself,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  of  Demaratus 
rdgn  are  not  known  to  have  had  any  connect  coming  from  Ck>rinth  to  Tarqninii,  with  the  art- 
tion  !  Besides,  **  Turrianus^^  is  apparently  only  ists  Euchir  and  Eugrammus.  "  Cunning  hand'^ 
another  form  of  "  l^rrhenus,"  and  seems  to  and  **  Cunning  carver  ?"  Tne  paintings  at  Ar- 
mark  the  artist  as  an  Etruscan.  Are  we,  then,  dea  and  Casre,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  both  occur 
to  read  Freffone  instead  of  Fregellse,  or  are  we  in  towns  of  Pelasgian  origin ;  and  the  arts  may 
to  tappoae  tne  artistes  &me  to  have  been  so  emi>  have  thus  been  cnUivatea  to  a  certain  degree  in 
oent  that  the  people  of  Fregelle  had  first  invi-  Italy^  even  before  the  beginning  of  any  commu- 
ted him  thither  from  Ms  own  country,  and  the  nication  with  Greece.  ±(ut  the  vases  and  other 
Roman  king  afterwards  brought  him  from  F^  monuments  now  found  in  Etruscan  towns,  in 
gdl«  to  Some  ?  Jn  this  manner,  Pol^crates  of  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  for  instance,  and  of  Vulci, 
Saraos  sent  for  Bemooedes,  the  physician,  from  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  either  actntilly 
Athens:  and  the  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  were  executed  by 
from  MmnAf  where  he  had  first  settled  after  Etruscans  to  whom  Greek  art  was  fiimilior.  See 
leavingnia  own  country,  Groton.  Herodotus,  M.  Bunseu^s  *^  Discours,''  in  the  6th  volume  of 
III.  181.  the  Annals  ofthe  Antiquarian  Institute  of  Borne, 

But  the  question  still  returns.  What  is  meant  p.  40,  Ac 
by  Eonosoaa  art  ?    Are  we  to  understand  this       ^  Dionysius,  IV.  61. 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  been  modernized  in  their  language ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  is  peifectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judge,  for  it  has  ^en  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybius 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  kings  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  dififer  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  thexity  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  early  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coevalVith.  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaee  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  fragments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  a^  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Bome. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  STOBY  OF  THE  BANISfflNG  OF  KING  TAEQUINIUS  AND  fflS  HOUSE,  AND  OF 
THEIB  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  THEMSELVES  BBOUGHT  BACK  AGAIN. 


"  Vis  et  Tarqainios  reges,  animamquo  snperbam 
Ultoria  Bniti,  fiisccsqae  videre  reoeptoe  f" 

ViEoiL,  -fin,  VI. 

While  king  Tarqiunius  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altar'  in  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  how  kinr  Tarqginia^ 
«nake,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  So  the  king  g^in  hu  pAiaecrilltrit 
thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  Lueiu.  BruilSTTo  ^ 
whom  he  had  with  him,  hut  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  v»^  ""'' 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi'  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey.'  ThL<« 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
feared  lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle^  as  a  likeness 
of  himself;  for  though  he  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bid- 
di^,  they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  **  O  Lord  Apollo,  tell 
us  which  of  us  shall  be  king  in  Rome  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuaiy  and  said,  "  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome  ;  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  be  king 
rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  all  went  down  from  the-temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  '*  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea;*  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  antay  lay  a  long  iiow.»nh«ii.f.ofAr. 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  ^^^1!^^^ 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  JSTbow^LiSJIiirSS 
selves  :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns*  were  supping  with  their  brother  ^"****  ^  ▼omut.t. 

*  Orid,  Fasti,  II.  711.  ing  them  when  just  taken  out  of  it,  i.  e,  with  the 
Eoce,  nefas  ^u,  mediia  altaribna  angaia  honey  dinging  all  about  them.  Compare  Plau- 
Exit,  et  extinctis  Ignibua  exta  rapit,                 tua,  Merc.  I.  2,  28,  ^^Bosinam  ex  meUe  devora- 

*  livT,  I.  56,  maxime  inclitum  in  tenia  oracn-  to,^'  where  the  sense  of  the  preposition  can  hard- 
lum.  The  story  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  kin^  ly  be  distinffuiahed  from  that  of  **  cum."  Groaai 
lending  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  is  in  it-  and  grosauii  are  imperfect  and  "t^^pe  figs ;  el- 
self  nothing  improbable^  We  read  of  the  Agyl-  ther  those  of  tb^  wud  Dg  which  never  come  to 
leans  of  Agylla  or  Cnre  doing  the  same  tmng  perfection,  or  the  yonn^  fVuit  of  the  cultivated 
at  an  earlier  period,   Herodotus.  1. 167.    These  fig  gathered  before  its  time. 

were  l^rrrheuians,  orPelaagians^  and  there  was  ''Per  ambages  effigiem  ingenii  sui.    Livy,  L 

a  sufficient  mixture  of  the  same  race  in  the  Bo-  66. 

man  people,  to  give  them  a  natural  connection  *  Liv7t  I«  67.    This  is  one  of  the  inoongmi- 

with  the  religion  of  Greece.  ties  of  the  story.    Ardea,  in  the  first  year  of  the  - 

*  A.  Postamiua  Albinus,  ootemporary  with  commonwealth,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  de— 
Otto  the  censor,  quoted  by  Macrooins,  Satur-  pendent  allies  of  Bome.     See  the  fiunous  treaty 
uatia,  II.  16.    Oroaauloe  ex  melle  edebat.    **  £x  with  Carthage,  aa  given  by  Polybiua,  III.  22. 

Mile,"  dipping  them  into  the  honey,  and  eat-       *  ^i^t  !•  67. 
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Sextus,  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  sapping  with  them.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  ladj. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  "  Let  us  go  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of 
Titus,  and  of  Aruns,  and  of  Seztus,  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  "  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  lady."  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea. 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion^  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
or  tha  wicked  dMd  of  he  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitably. 
gaiim  Lucretia.  for  he  was  her  husband  s  kinsman.  At  midnight  he  arose  and  went 

to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Sextus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia^  sent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  pray  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
HowLnentk,i^vfar  tou  would  come  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
SSJl^MSrTki^^^^  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  her  hus- 
^"'^  band  brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 

When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  ?"  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  "  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it."  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  ''  I  am 
not  guilty ;  yet  must  I  top  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight*  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 
How  h«r  tetiMT  and  iier  ^"^®  ^'^™  ^®  wouud,  aud  held  it  up,  and  said,  **  By  this  blood 
hSLdm^d^xiM  Bf^  I  swear,  that  I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  king  Tarquinius,  and  all 
^v^tuiv t£!^u  his  accursed  race ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king  in 
Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave  the  knife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  Sfiid, 
"  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarquinius."  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.'^ 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  curiee  took  back  from 
Tarquinius  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 

*  Spurius  Lucretius.     Bui  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  her  house,  and  all, 

'  Livy,  I.  68.  with  Gravis ;  this  would  show  a  connexion  he- 

*  Idvy,  I.  58.  tween  the  word  and  the  Greek  BapHi.     It  is 

*  livy,  I.  59.  very  possible  tliat  its  early  signincAtion,  as  a 

*  The  tribune  of  the  Celeres  was  to  the  king  cognomen,  may  have  differed  very  little  from 

•  what  the  master  of  the  horse  was  afterwards  to  that  of  Severus.  When  the  signification  of 
the  dictator.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  "  dulness"    came  to  be  more  confirmed,  th© 

'  9VLi  the  extravagance  of  the  story,  in  represent-  story  of  Brutus'  pretended  idiotcy  would  be 

in^  Brutus,  thongh  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  invested  invented  to  cxplam  the  fact  of  so  wise  a  man 

with  such  an  important  ofi&co.     Festus  says  being  called  by  such  a  name. 

;ihat  Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous 
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both  men  and  women,  pursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  hlood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile"  king  Tarquinios  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult.  But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  orthedrmngoutorkinf 
not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfully  y^^Si^nSSTyiTi 
received  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  w-otodimu.rocm. 
Tarquinius  came^to  Rome,  but  fhe  gates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him 
and  his  family.  So  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sextus,"  weqt  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
sud,  "  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed,"  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  eovem  us,  instead  of  a  king.''  Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Fidd  of  Mars,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Juniua, 
whom  men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

But  the  people^^  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  Tarquinius  was  still  king  over  them.  80  they  prayed  how  luci™  Tftni«bi». 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  wldri^^rUXkL' 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  »■«'••^■ 
and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished, 
even  though  they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time"  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored, 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  Th«uw»<»ftbi»|oodkbif 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  8«nriti.»iior«i. 
and  his  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  theur  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  liotors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius"  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods  H^^^^riaoftUTwrn 
should  be  given  back.     But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  r^!^ p»ott«Jte']to£{ 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of  «»>«*-. 

noble  birth  >  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  lan^  ^rquinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  t<^ther,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Publius  Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their 
letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.     Brutus  and 
Publius"  sat  on  their  judgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young 
men  were  brought  before  them.   Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to  jna^^t  npThi^iwu 
bind  his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others,  "^ 
and  to  scoui^e  them  with  rods,  according  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

°  LivT,  I.  60.  "  Consnles  inde  comitiis  centnriatiB — ex  com- 

"  Livy,  I.  60.    Dionysias  makes  fiextns  live    mentariia  Ser.  Tnllii  creati  sunt.    Livy,  I.  60. 

tm  the  battle  by  the  lake  RegUlus,  and  describes ,      ^  Livy,  II.  2. 

him  as  killed  there.    When  the  stories  differ,       *  Dionysius,  V.  2. 


I  have  generally  followed  Livy,  as  the  writer       "  Livy,  II.  8,  4. 

of  the  best  taste,  and  likely  to  give "  "       "  ' 

snd  most  poetioal  version  or  them. 
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scourged,  the  lictors  struck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieying 
inwardly'^  over  Iiis  children.  Then  they  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when. 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When**  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
How  tb«  ]>eopi«  of  veu  pcoplc  of  Ycii  aud  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  Etruscans, 
1!S?SXSJ^SS  to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  they 
L«d«.Br«t«.wMd«n.  assembled  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Soman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horaemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main- 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lictors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  and  each  ran  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  9n  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles,' 
and  the  Veientians  were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voiise  out  of  the 
wood  that  was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more'^  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war."  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,'*  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  began 
iiowrubUiuVAieriuawu  to  build  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Velia, 
lSJ£?h?d2ji^  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum."  This  made  the  people  say, 
**''*  "  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  Uve  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us.''  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the 
lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Velia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong* 
hold.  And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,**  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scoiu'ge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  they  shoidd  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  '*  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good  :" 
and  he  was  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together**  in  their  centuries,  and  they  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and,  his  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in  his  room  Marcus 
Horatius." 

Now  PubUus  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

"  Eminente  animopatrio  inter  publicsB  poansB  Palatine,  up  which  the  Via  Sacra  passea.    The 

ininiateriam.    Livy,  IL  6.  arch  of  Titus  is  on  the  Velian  Hill. 

»  Livy,  IL  6.  «•  Livy,  U.  8. 

*  Uno  plufl  EtrusGorum  cecidiiiBe  in  aole ;  ••  Livy,  II.  8. 

Tinoere  hello  Komanum.    Livy,  II.  7.  '    •  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  M.  Hor»- 

"  Livy,  II.  7.  tiuB  the  colleague  of  Brutus :  another  proof  of 

**  It  18  the  rising  ground  just  under  the  the  irreooncilablcness  of  the  common  Btory 

with  the  real  but  lost  hif^tory. 
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on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  which  king  Tarquinius  had  built ;  and  ^  ^  a,du.tfa.  of  tu 
the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  friends  of  tj^ieon  th«  cpHoi  iqr 
Pablius  *  So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication,  "  "* 
and  had  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead.  But  he  said,  "  Then  let  them  carry  mm  out  and  bury  him ;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  ffods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  their  honor.  So  Marcus  honored  the  ffods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  kin^  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restore  lum  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium,**  a  city  in  H«irkiiif  pomiiMiiHMi« 
the  farthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be-  ^n^  SSTS;^ 
sought  Lars  Porsenna,"  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So  For-  "■«  ^^''™'»- 
senna  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  agamst  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  hill  Janicmum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and  he 
drore  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  liber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  ofow  worthy  dMd  of  h* 
Cocles,  stood  fast  upon  3ie  bridge,  and  faced  the  Etruscans;^  titi>»codM. 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busy  in  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  jbridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river;  and  while  the 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  f(^ther**  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me."  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river ;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.*^  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucins"  HawCBiv»M«imtaag)A 
by  name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  2i"hUf  hJ^bSSTBi 
the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  <w™i»««n«  **»•««•• 
river  and  made  his  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high 
place,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him ;  and 
saying  to  himself,  *'  This  must  be  king  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

"  livy,  II.  8.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  these 

'  lAvy-y  II.  9.  events ;  and  none  can  donbt  that  the  poetical 

«•  "Lars,"  like  "lucumo,"  is  not  an  indl-  story,  which  alone  I  am  wishing  to  preserve, 

vidnal  name,  bat  expressea  tne  rank  of  the  per-  was  that  given  by  Livy. 

soD^  like<liraj.    Mioali  connects  it  with  the  Tea-  "  **  Adolesoens  nobilis/'  Livy,  ll.  12.    Nio- 

tomc  word  **  Lord."  bahr  doubts  whether  the  old  story  caUed  him 

"  law,  n.  10.  Vjr  any  other  name  than  Cains.     Mudas.  he 

"  **  llberine  pator,  te  sanote  preoor,  hssc  toinks,  was  a  later  addition :  becaase  the  Mucii 

aRDA  et  huno  militem  propitio  flumine  aoci-  hod  the  same  cognomen  of  Sc»vola;  and  he 

piaa."    Livy,  II.  10.  considers  it  inconsistent,  becaase  the  Mudi 

*  Pdybioa  says  that  he  was  killed,  VI.  55.  were  plebeians. 
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and  the  guards  threAtened**  him  with  sharp  torments,  unless  he  would  answer 
all  their  questions.  But  he  said,  **  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  torments;** 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  on  the  altar» 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
velled at  his  courage,  and  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  But  Caius  answered,  *'  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  first 
adventure ;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

But  king  Porsenna  was  ffreatly  moved,**  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  peace, 
or  the  made  te.  ^  which  thcy  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the 
gj^k»??<jjyM«d  Tiber,  which  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Veientians; 
jiTgtyiritoitbtiMLua  and  he  gave  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.  Besides  this,  the 
Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  fled  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Cloelia  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Cloelia  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free.  Then  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Cloelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  king  Porsenna  led  away  his  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna''  made  war  against  the  Latins,  and  his  army  was 
iiow  TaiqQiniu  mmgkL  bcateu,  aud  flcd  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  kindly, 
ftir  aid  from  uwtBthM.  ^^j^^j  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  thosc  who  wcro  wounded,  and  sent  them  back 
safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  gave  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  with  him,  and  also  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  the  Veientians.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Clusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Latins ; 
for  Mamilius  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 

So  after  a  time  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joii;ied  together  and  made  Octavius 
Of  th.  war  betwo«n  tii«  ^*™^^^  *^®^^  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
RonJL'IlldL.tbr^ae.  Now  PubUus  Valcrius  was  dead,  and  the  Ikimans  so  loved  and 
egantof  vq  honorcd  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,**  near  the  hill 

Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans*^  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past.  So  Aulus  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  ^butius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

•  Here  I  have  followed  Dionysins  rather  than  ••  livy,  11.  18. 

livy,  because  in  LivVs  story  Muciua  tells  Por-  •  I^vy,  II.  14, 16. 

senna  in  reward  of  hia  generosity  no  more  than  "  Plutarch  in  Publioola,  28.    Livy,  II.  16. 

he  had  told  him  at  first  as  a  mere  vaunt  to  ^  livy,  II.  18. 
frighten  him. 
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was  with  the  army  of  the  Latins,  and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
quinii :  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determine  whether  the 
Romans  should  be  ruled  over  by  king  Tarquinius,  or  whether  they  should  be  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Bomans  who  had  'married  Latin  wives,"*  and  many  Latins 
who  had  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  ho*  tiM  rooimi  womn 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  b't.S^Lb^li^ 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  *^^'»' 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remained  in  Rome  with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,  and  took  then*  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus.**  There 
might  you  see  king  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  oruugMnttettkbytiM 
yet  mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  ^^  ^^^^ 
bravely  as  though  he  were  still  young.  There  was  his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  ban- 
ished for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  again  the  royal  house,  to  give  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum 
should  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^butius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  Titus  Herminius,  who  had  fouffht  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Cocles,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.  There  was 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Regillus^  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  begun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men, 
and  now  they  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  'Htus  ^butius  spurred  his  horse  against  Octavius  Mamilius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  l^tus  struck  Octavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon ;  but  Octavius  heeded  not 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his'  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely 
against  Titus  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  how  t«o  konem«n  m 
'firquinii.  But  Titus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  S  uu  ~iy8ih?ftl 
his  band ;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  ^  ^""•^ 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side  as  he  was 
rushing  on ;  but  his  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 
dead  uoon  the  ground.  Then  the  Romans  feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinii 
charged  yet  more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

*  Dionjvmsj  YI.  1.  familin  decns  ejecti  reges  erant,  cjjosdem  intcr- 

*  livy,  II.  19.  fecti  forent.    Livy,  II.  20. 

*  Domesticd  etiam  glorii  Aooensas,  at  oryiu 
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his  own  chosen  band ;  and  he  bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 
faces  were  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Aulus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,^* the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,*  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Octevius,  the 
leader  of  the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii ;  for  "Etus  Hermin- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  of  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin, 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans ;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  the  Tar- 
quinii were  beaten  down  and  slain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted* 
on  the  hard  black  rock^  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome**  that  the  armies  had  joined  battle^,  an^  as  the  day 
wore  away  all  men  longed  for  tidings.  And  the  sun  went  down, 
nmJired  T?  R^Ttx  and  suddculy  there  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 
iiBi '  uiS'^fcuto  wM  fairer  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 
horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 
horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum)  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
Th  twohonemenwe  ^^^  hcgrd  hls  praycr,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
tbe'yinhe^*c»tOT  qulshcd  their  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
mies* camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings ;  for  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies' 
camp ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
Hoir  Tarquiniu,,  .ricr  ^^^  ^H  ^^^  SOUS  of  tiug  Tarquiuius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Octavius 
*i5S.™iS  cw^lS  Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 
'^""^-  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.     So  he  went  to  Cumee,^  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

**  Livy,  II.  20.  under  La  Colonna,  Labicum,  to  the  ordinary 

*•  Dionysius,  VT.  18.  level  of  the  Campagna,  in  going  to  Rome.    Ci- 

*■  Cicero,  de  NntiirA  Deorum,  III.  6.                .  oero  speaks  of  the  mark  being  visible  "  in  sili- 

**  Tlie  lake  of  Regillus  is  now  a  small  and  ce  j"  and  silex  is  the  name  given  bv  the  Roman 

weedy  pool  surrounded  by  crater-like  banks,  writers  to  the  lava  and  basalt  of  the  neighbor- 

and  witn  much  lava  or  basalt  about  it^  situated  hood  of  Rome. 

ut  some  height  above  the  plain  on  the  right  hand  **  Dionysius,  VI.  18. 

of  th  0  road  o.s  you  descend  from  the  high  ground  *  Livy,  II.  21 . 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Taiquinius  and  of  the  wicked  Tullia,  and  of  Sextus 
their  son,  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
Done  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BOME  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONARCHY— THE  DICTATORSHIP— THE  TRIB- 
UNES OF  THE  COMMONS. 


'TLfois  a  i»6fi&¥  rfly  iptarwv  iiriXi^avrtf  hiuXitfv  TOfSrotai  irept^/wficv  to  Kpdros '  h  yeip  iJ^  roiSroiat  «a2 
ahrtA  iW|i«d«.— Hebodot.  IU.  81.  


Mek  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  king  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^ 
were  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  of  the  •ii«me«n'»ndunc«r. 
early  Scotch  story ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
to  labor  after  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion of  their  Uves.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  Romulus  and 
Numa  are  like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  Servius  Tulliiis,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  nAmes  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
completely,  made  up  by  invention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in^ 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
his  subject  than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  BallioFs  portrait;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
Roman  people ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outline  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  rfs  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 
house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  •omeS'"b"iK'«. 
but  we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.  But  we  may  be  certain,  ^"'"°°  **  "qu«niu. 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which 
the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere- 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  internal  organization 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes' 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met  in  their  Com- 
pitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to.  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  mto  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Rome ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  wiU  stm  for  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 
T«»  a  NiaUoM  of  ^^^  enjoyed  by  their  king ;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 
^JS^RjJirTSjfii  we  have  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracina. 
tK*  ri^hT  b!"k' o7iS  ^*^"^'^  twelve  years,  we  cannot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 
Tib«  »^qu««d  by  thcsc  werc  all  become  independent.  This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 
only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute 
king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
.  as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines*  in  this  very  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  Rome  had  become  null  and  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.'  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  con- 
queror ;*  his  sovereignty  was  fully  acknowledged,*  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron^ 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Aricia ;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked  Latium,  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  the 
united  force  of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks^  of  Cumse,  succeeded  in  de- 

'  AUtti  Ktjpi  rCiv  ffvii0o\alu¥.    Dionysius,  V.  2.  **  Deditio^'  meant  may  bo  seen  by  tho  form  pre- 

■  Dionysius,  V.  40.  Bcrvcd  by  iJvy,  I.  88. 

•  This  18  confessed  in  the  pocticfil  story :  only  •  The  senate,  says  Dionysius,  V.  84,  voted  him 
it  is  added  that  Porsenna,  out  of  admiration  for  an  ivory  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and 
the  Romans,  gave  the  conquered  hmd  back  triumphal  robe.  These  very  same  honors  had 
ligiun  to  them  after  the  war.  But  Niebuhr  has  been  voted,  according  to  tlic  same  writer,  to  the 
well  observed  that  the  Boman  local  tribes,  which  Boman  king  Tarquinius  Priscus  by  the  Etnis- 
were  thirty  in  number  in  tho  days  of  Ser.  Tul-  cans,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy, 
lius,  appear  reduced  to  twenty  m  the  earliest  III.  62. 

mention  of  tliem  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin-  •  Pliny,  XXXIV.  14.    In  foedcre  quod  expul- 

ius ;  and  it  appears  from  the  acooimt  of  the  V  ci-  sis  re^bus  populo  Bomano  dedit  Porsenna,  no- 

entian  war  of^l,  that  tho  Boman  territory  could  minatim  comprchcnsum  invcnimus,  ne  ferro 

not  then  have  extended  much  beyond  the  hill  nisi  in  ogriculturA  ntercntnr.  Compare  1  Samuel 

Janiculnm.  xiii.  19,  20.     These  passages  from  Tacitus  and 

*  Tacitus.  Histor.  III.  72.  Sedem  Jovis  op-  Plinv  were  first  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his  Essay 
timi  maximi,— quam  non  Porsenna  deditA  urbe,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Roman  Hi&tory. 
neque  Galli  captA,  temenure  potuissent.    What .     ''  Dionysius,  V.  86,  et  VU.  2-11. 
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strojmg  their  army,  and  in  confining  their  power  to  their  own  side  of  the  Tiber.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  tenritorj  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  by  one  third,  bemg  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  lime  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  king,  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  R«ut>oM  of  kmm 
dominion  over  Latium.   A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  •''**  •*•  ■"**• 
bore  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.     The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  saysTarro, 
from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Rome,  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,' either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.     But  with  the  more  distant  Sabmes  of  Reate,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Yelmus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.    The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  Namia  was  a  natural 
diviaoa  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Rome.    These  last  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cures,"  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentnm,  about  the  same  distance,  of  Collatia  and  Regillus,  southward  of  the  Anio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Lalium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period*,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumerium,  Csenina,  Antemnse,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
hiDs  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Rome.     But  living  so  near  to  or  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Latins,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latinized,  and  some  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the  - 
Aventine,**^  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
king  of  Rome.    Perhaps  they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the  Latins, . 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  immediately  after  his  expulsion.     At  any  rate, . 
we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four  years  after  the^ 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus,"' 
a  citizen  of  Regillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  went  over  to  the  Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he  - 
wa»  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  save  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, . 
which  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obtained  an  assign-  - 
ment  of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidence  and  Ficulea.   But  when  we  read  i 
of  the  lake  Regillus  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,^'  and  when  we  also « 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded, 
the  great  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined  i 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  being  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.   Thus  ■ 
Ck>Ihitia,  Regillus,  and  Nomentum  fell  to  the  Latins ;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred, 
the  Koman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Rome ;  while  - 
if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumeria,  and  other  Sa- 
bine  cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Rome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  nine^ 
teen  miles  distant  from  it.    It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards  • 
the  northeast,  between  the  l^ber  and  the  Anio ;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribW  that  were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years^'  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

*  Herodotus  rockons  the  doy'B  journey  in  one       "  Ab  appears  from  the  story  in  Livy,  I.  45, 
pboe  at  two  hundred  stadia,  IV,  801,  and  in  an-       "  Livy,  ll.  16.    Dionysius,  V.  40. 
otherplaoeatonehnndredandilftystadia,V.58.       "  I^vy,  11. 19,  *'ad  lacom  Regillum  in  a^^ 

*  Bonsen.  **  Antiohi  Stabilimenti  Italid,"  in  Tnsonlano.^' 

the  **  Annali  dell'  Instituto  di  Comapondlenza       "  The  number  of  tribes  continued  to  be 
Arehedogica,*^  VoL  VI.  p.  188.  twenty-one  till  three  years  after  the  invasion  of 
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Tho  chronology  of  this  period  is  confessed  hj  L\yj^*  to  be  one  mass  of  confa- 
Of  the  «t«d«i  r«  ^^^^  *  '*  ^*®  neither  agreed  vhen  the  pretended  battle  at  the  lake 
jj»j  *o/'thr  MnSi  Regillos  was  fought,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created ;  and 
unngt  upen  .  accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  they 
are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
Aims  of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic ;  for  these  make  the 
number  of  Reman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,'^  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred"  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.^^  It,  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gare 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  census 
of  Servius  Tullius  ,*  and  for  this  amoimt  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.  Now,  Niebuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistoiical, 
but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  thoy  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
Sp.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  fire 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;"  and  then, 
although  Appius  quotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
yet  the  ret'  i-i  of  the  census,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
•and  ten  tbuusand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
3)efore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  diflfcr- 
•ent  families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  different 
:annalists  might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  and  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
^ith  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
.states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
«can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
•census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large ;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
•change  of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  as  to 
Jbave  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period  ? 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hun- 
<dred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
Trogrw  of  distirn  'Wealth  is  the  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
aino,.ff.i  the  common.,  ^^^g  ^  ^^^  cxtrcme  polut  of  mlscry  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
king,  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  few 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

the  Gauls,  when  four  new  cmes  were  added,  mm  modo  Bed  etiam  auctorum  digerere  po» 

Uvy.  VI.  5.  Bis. 

**'  11.  21.  Tanti  errores  implicant  temporum,  "  Dionysius,  V.  20. 
aliter  apud  alios  ordinatis  nuigistratibus^  ut  neo  ^  Dionysius,  V.  75. 
qui  consules  secundum  quosdam,  noc  quid  quo-  ^  Dionysius,  V.  96. 
que  anno  actum  sit,  in  tjmti  vetustate  non  re-       "  Dionysius,  V.  6. 
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not  to  the  assertion  of  political  eqtiality  with  the  hurghers,  hat  merely  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  personal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  stated  to  have  been  this :  that  there 
prevailed**  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  ^^  ^^^ 
actual  ruin ;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  |;;'?s"  ?  **«*^ 
were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  burghers ;  that  the 
distress  continuing,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cmelty  of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task- work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our  meahs 
of  information  are  so  scanty,- are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  mcefully  while  he  is  groping  h»  way  in  the  dark. 

A  popmation  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination ;  but  suoh 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter-  %  ich  wa 

rupted  state  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  acrrictdture  alone.    The  jo  ih?  wVu  oV  dtm. 

T»  .^  •    1  .     -1  *i       1    .1  X      •  I  1       i»  Th«  plundering  inta- 

Roman  temtory  might  be  marched  through  m  a  day  ;  and  after  uoo»^j^  utighu^ 
the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  which,  "''"^''**' 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
actually  to  a  laige  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  burghers 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater :  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  tf  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
season,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  Th«hiffhnt«ofiour. 
again  the  commons  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  *"* 
and  distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  ,  If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  TheMrerityoftbeiav 
mined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  "fJ«bioraiidcf«diior. 
the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  If  he  were 
obliged  to  pledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  his  creditor  with- 
out hope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
his  creditor,  not  only  was  the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  his 

*  S«e  the  BtQiy  of  the  old  oentorion,  in  Livy,  n.  88. 
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heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  distress  be  degraded  for- 
ever from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.  A  far  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which 
ne  could  not  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nexum,*"  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  hunself  was  said  to  be  "  nexus.''  When 
the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it ; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by 
bis  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.  If,  wifiiin  thuty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring  - 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  com  daily.  If  he  still  could  not, 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during 
sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  ilito  Etruria,  where  there  was 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage. Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,**  he  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  de  Boeuf 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obnoxius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  maide  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  insolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  m  performing 
engagements,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  public.^    It  explains  also  the  long 

"  For  this  explanation  of  the  term  "  Nexus,**  lock  had  in  his  bond  omitted  to  insert.    "  Si 

see  Niebnhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  601,  et  seqq.  Ed.  2.  plus  minnsve  secuerunt,  se  frande  esto'*  ("  se'* 

*>  See  the  EzUacts  from  the  law  of  the  XII.  Is  the  old  form  for  *^  sine").    Besides,  the  last 

tables  in  A.  GellioB,  XX.  1. 1^45,  et  seaq.  Some  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continued  obsti- 

modem  writers  have  imagined  that  the  words  nate,  wai»  likely  to  be  atrocious  in  its  severity. 

"jMites  secanto**  were  to  be  understood  of  a  What  do  we  think  of  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure" 

division  of  the  debtor*s  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  English  law  against  a  prisoner 

person.    But  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refused  to  plead!  a  penalty  not  repealed  tiB 

following  provision  alone  reftites  such  a  notion;  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  ouite  as 

a  provision  giving  to  the  creditor  that  very  se-  cruel  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  XII.  tables,  and 

cnrity  in  the  infliction  of  his  cruelty,  which  Shy-  not  less  uigus^. 
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patience  of  the  commons  mider  their  distress,  and,  when  at  last  it  became  too 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedyinff  it.  Seyerity 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just ;  they  only 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  this 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
une's power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate, 
whfle  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis- 
honest. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  political  degrada- 
tion of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Semus  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
Tullius.  The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  ^;^  iLSt^^ 
aims :  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  the  commons  again 
provide  themselves  with  the  full  arms  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
leisure  for  that  frequent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  exercises,  which  were 
essentia]  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  ?  It  may  be  goin^  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  it  clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  had 
consisted  excluavely  of  the  commons,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  would 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  eomitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  eomitia  of  curis  would  h%ve  been  abolished,  as  m- 
compatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  eomitia  of  the 
trib^  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six  ?  Whereas  the  very  contrary  to  all  this  actually  happened : 
the  commons  remuned  for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  curise  retamed  all  their  power ;  the  eomitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  macTy  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  eomitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  m  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanished. 

Bat  the  eomitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 
all-powerful.  We  are  expressly  told"  that  the  burghers'  clients  uti^ne*  exaMM  br 
voted  in  these  centuries ;  an4  these  were,  probably,  b^me  a  more  SSir'^'elffiS!  STX 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  «»**"o^««»<w*^ 
became  more  and  more  distressed  ana  miserable.  If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
mons had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  would 
voluntarily  become  clients,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  gained ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personalljr 
dependent  on  their  patron  ;  but,  on  the  other  nand,  they  mu^ht  follow  any  retail 
Hade  or  manufacture ;  they  retamed  their  votes  in  the  conntia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  were 
the  lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
he  was  accounted  infEunous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary :  and  thus 
we  read  of  patrons  granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  yet,  under  present  circumstances,  a  far  more  enviable  posses- 
sbn  than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  the  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  continually  smking  to  the  lower. 

*  Livy,  n.  64.     Imta  plebs  intereflse  oonBtilaribiiB  oomitUs  nolnit.     Per  p«tres,  olieatesqae 
pttnim  oousnleB  oreatL 
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Yet,  amidst  the  general  distress  of  the  commons,  we  meet  with  an  extraordi- 
nary statement  in  one  of  the  speeches^  m  Dionysius,  that  more  than 
K^SSn  fnTm  um  four  hundred  persons  had  been  raised  in  one  year  from  the  infan- 
try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.     This,  strange 
as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and  full  of  instruction.     When  money  bore  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  dis- 

.  tress,  whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  Jionors  of  political  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  tunes  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot,"  although  generally  they  fought  on  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Gains  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback ; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  organized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
Tb«  Ttfnment  u-  ^^^®"  ^^  patriciaus  posscssed  the  whole  dom'mion  of  the  state. 
e«iic/'U""«ci«if.  For,  mixed  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
uMocncj,  ^^^  although  the  burghers  through  their  clients  exercised  no  small 

control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa- 
trician or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  in  the  curiae  to  ratify  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected,  "  the  Imperium  ;'*  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
great  points,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira- 

'  tion  of  their  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  the  curiee,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables.  « 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  mstitution  of  the  con- 

A  u  aitt  A  a«c  ®^'  ^^®  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate 

wtutionpfth^dieia^  with  powcrs  Still  more  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 

*^  ereignty  of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  cheek  to  which  the 

kings  of  Rome  had  been  subjected.     The  Master  of  the  people,^  that  is,  of  the 

"  That  of  14.  Valerina  on  resigning  his  die-  foot,  are  given  by  Dionysius,  VI.  88,  and  VIII. 

tfttorehip  in  the  year  260.     See  Dionysius,  VI.  67,  and  by  Livy,  II.  65.  111.  62.  IV.  88. 

48-45.  •  "Magister  populi."    See  Varro,  de  ling. 

**  Instanoes  of  battles  won  by  the  cavalry,  Lat  V.  82.  £d.  Miiller,  et  Featus  in  ^*  optima 

when  they  had  left  their  horbes  and  fought  on  Icx.^^ 
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blughers,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  tme, 
for  six  months  only ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraigned,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted duiing  its  continuance.  But  whilst  he  retained  his  office  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  jconsuls  were  without  them  ;  neither  com- 
moners nor  burghers  had  any  ri^ht  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  m  the  times  of -the  monarchy.  This  last  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  rather  than 
against  the  commons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition*  which  Livy 
sighted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  "  the 
luster  of  the  burghers,''  were  inclined  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed  :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mons, were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
figible  that  the  majority  of  the  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
aotoal  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  con- 
spirators,  of  whatever  rank,  whether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the  burghers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice.^  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the  curise.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,*^  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  prsetor,  the  old  title  of  the  consuls.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  prstors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  prcstor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointeid  the  Master  of  the  knights  or  horsemen.  In  later  times  this  Th«  MMter  or  tk* 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  kniffbuorhownmi. 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers ;  but  his  own 
authority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  DO  appeal ;  Yarro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme**  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  p^^^,;^  ^  ,1^  ^ 
pricious  cruelty  of  the  burghers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  BSS,**!?  a^w 
state  no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  »«*  of  *»»•  uibun*. 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory  /they  desired  to 
escape  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were 
left  in  Rome  gathered  together*  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
their  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  as  sol- 
diers, deserted  their  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  hilP^  beyond  the  Anio ;  that 
is,  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the 

*  Ex  factione  Tarquinia  essent  (oonsnleB),  id  *  "  ICagUter  equitum,  quod  snmmapotestaa . 

oaoqne  enim  traditor,  parum  oreditum   ait.  hujasinequitesetaooeiiBos."    Yarro,  de  L.  L., . 

livy,  U.  81.  V.  82.  Ed.  MiiUer. 

*^Bee  on  thia  point  Nie]>alur,  Vol.  I.  p.  591,  ^  **Piao  anotor  est  in  Ayentinom  secessio-- 

et  seqq.  nem  factam."    livj?  11.  82.    So  also  Cioero,  de  ? 

"  ^Conanlarea  legAre."    livy,  II.  18.    Thia,  BepubHcA,  II.  88,  and  SaUust,  Fragm.  Hiator. . 

in  the  langoage  of  the  time,  would  have  been  I.  2. 

''  prsiorioB  leg6re.''  "  ^*  Tnuoa  Anienem  amnem  eaf  livy,  71. 9^ 
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burghers,  but  within  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  newlj 
created  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Crustuminian."  Here  they  established  them- ' 
selves,  and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Rome,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Isradites  go,  and  they  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  theu-  demands.  They  requir^" 
a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  msolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two"  of  their  own  body 
acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  Aiose  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed ;  and  a  solemn  tresiy  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  officers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  officers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  large, 
and  their  power,  as  protectors  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  that  of  the 
consuls  '^  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hilP  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return- 
ing in  safety.    So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

"  Henoe  Varro  calls  it  "  seoessio  Crostniue'  and  forwards ;  and  it  may  have  been  raised  to 

rina/'  de  L.  L.,  V.  81.  Ed.  Muller.  ten  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  Cassius  was  con- 

"  Bionysius,  VI.  88-89.  sul,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  original  nom- 

•*  "  Two"  is  the  number  given  by  Piso  (Livy,  ber,  when  his  popular  measures  were  repealed 

11.  68),  and  by  Cicero,  Fragm.  pro  Comelio,  28.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  party.    With  regard 

£d.  l4obb.,  et  de  Bepublici,  II.  84.    "Two,^'  to  the  curia,  I  agree  with  X^icbnhr,  that  Uieil 

.  according  to  livy  and  Dionysius,  were  ori^*  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  most 

.  ally  created,  and  then  three  more  were  added  to  have  been  ratner  a  confirmation  or  rejection  of 

the  number  immediately.    According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  eleo- 

there  were  only  two  for  the  first  twenty-three  tion.   This  the  curise  would  claim  at  every  eleo- 

,  years,  and  by  the  Publilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  centuries ;  and  it  was  tne  ob- 

*.  Fourteen  years  after  this,  in  297,  the  number,  ject  of  the  Publilian  law  to  get  rid  of  this  daim, 

:  according  to  Livy  and  Bionysius,  was  raised  to  amongst  other  advantages,  by  transferring  the 

•  ten.  (livy.  III.  80.  Dionys.  X.  80.)   ButCice-  appointment  to  the  coniitia  of  the  tribes. 

ro,  in  his  speech  for  the  tribune  Ck>me]ius,  says  "  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 

.  that  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next  year  after  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 

'^  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  that  each  decury  of  tribes  should  have  one  trib- 

^  the  comitia  curiata.    So  great  are  the  varieties  une  of  its  own.    But  the  odd  number,  twenty- 

i  in  the  traditions  of  these  times.  Possibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make  against  this  supposition. 

(ever,  the  number  reaUy  was  altered  backwajrds  ^  Dionysius,  YI.  90. 
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Thus  the  dissQlution  of  the  Roman  nation  was  prevented  ;  the  commons  had 
gained  protection ;  their  rights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recog^nized ; 
thdr  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old 
buigheiB  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  IXe 

SPUKIUS  CASSIUS— THE  LEAGUE  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  HERNICAN8— THE 
AGRASL^LN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  861-269. 


"The  noble  %atTiB 
Hath  told  you,  Cesar  was  ambitions. 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  ffrievoos  &ult, 
And  grievously  hath  Ciesar  answered  it.*' 

O!  ftpocrdrat  r«9  i^fMV,  Ire  mXiniKol  y/yeiyra,  rvfawUt  hrtrt^twro '  wdrr$f  6i  re9r«  ljp«v  i 
AlfMv  vt9TS99ivTts,  ^  ii  iclms  ^  4  Awix^um  ^  wp6f  rods  irX»vcb9t»~'AsBnoT»  Politic.  V.  6. 


Brutus  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  with  their  actions,  that  hbtory  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attempted  tyranny. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  m  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

L  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.  We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  j„,^  wiik  om  ui. 
they  must  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  ^ 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquinu  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  efiect  their  restoration. 
Bat  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
natiiHial  number  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brazen  piUar*  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
as  the  consul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtun 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  agmnst  their  own  commons,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  union 
led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
ceisionfi  from  their  adversaries  ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
less  natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and'Latium 
finom  the  growing  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nations  of  the  JBIquians  and  the  Volscians. 

The  thirty  cities  which  at  this  time  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 

*  Gioero  pro  Bolbo,  28.    Iivy,II.  88. 
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A..U.C.S61.  Thethir- 


xwuuT  ^**^®  ^'^"^  Rome,  were  these:*  Ardea,  Aricia,  Bovillse,  Buben- 
g^^tir^  lITuZI  turn,  Cormculum,  Carventum,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Corbio,  Cora,  For- 

"*^  *  '  tuna  or  Foretii,  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lanuvium,  Lavinium,  Lavici» 
Nomentum,  Norba,  Praeneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum,  Velitrse.  The  situation  of  several 
of  these  places  is  unknown ;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  how  short  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  Between 
this  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  concluded  a  perpetual  league :' 
"  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven :  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms 
shall  be  shared  equally  l^tween  them.  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place. '  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roman  and  Latin  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  should  one  yeai#  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin :  and  to  this  league  nothing 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

IL  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spiunus  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,' 
A.  u.  a  i«8,  LMgM  concluded  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  the  Hemicans.  The 
with  ihB  Hemkum,  Hemicaus  were  a  Sabine,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Prseneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  la^t  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Anagnia, 
Verulse,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentinum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  They, 
like  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  now  renewed  it  on  niore  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  ^quians  and  Volscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  mterposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ^quians  on  the  north,  and  the  Volscians 
on  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the  citadel  of  Prseneste. 

*  DionvBius,  V.  61.  I  have  followed  the  read-  and  only  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the  syate- 
ing8  of  the  Vatican  MS.  given  in  the  various  matic  folsohood  of  the  Boman  annals  in  their 
readings  in  Reiske*s  Edition,  with  Niebuhr's  accounts  of  the  relations  of  Rome  with  foreign- 
corrections^  Vol.  II.  p.  19,  2d  £d.  ere.    It  is  true  that  the  words  of  Cincins,  '*  quo 

■  Dionysius,  VI.  95.  anno,"  do  not  expressly  assert  that  the  com- 

*  Cincius  de  Consulum  Potestate,  quoted  by  mand  was  held  by  a  Roman  every  other  year ; 
Festus  in  "  Praetor  ad  Portam."  The  whole  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  Hernicans  joined 
passage  is  remarkable.  *^  Cincius  ait,  Albanos  the  alliance,  the  Romans  had  the  command  only 
rerum  potitos  usque  ad  Tullum  regcm :  Albft  once  in  three  years.  But  as  the  Latin  states 
deinde  diruUL  usque  ad  P.  Becium  Murem  C09.  were  considered  as  forming  one  people,  and  the 
populos  Latinos  ad  caput  FerentinsB,  quod  est  Romans  another,  it  is  most  likely  that  so  long 
sub  Monte  Albano.  oonsulere  solitos,  et  imperi-  as  the  alliance  subsisted  between  these  two  pai^ 
um  oommunl  consilio  administrare.  Itaqne  quo  ties  only,  the  command  shifted  trom  the  one  to 
azmo  Bomanos  imperatores  ad  exercitum  mit-  the  other  jear  by  year. 

tere  oporteret  jussu  nominis  Latini,  complures  *  Dionysius,  VlII.  69.    Tds  tphs  'Epvixar  ^(if- 

iiostros  in  Capitolio  a  sole  orlente  auspiciis  ope-  vtyKtv  huoXoyas '  aiTai  &*  ifoav   Avny^a^oi  r&v 

tnin  dare  sohtos.    tJbi  aves  addixissent,  mill-  iro6i  AaHvovi  vetfOfiiviav.  Amongst  other  clauses, 

tern  ilium  qui  a  commnni  Latio  missus  esset,  tnereforCj  of  tne  treaty  was  one  which  secured  to 

ilium  quem  aves  addlxerant  prsetorem  salutare  the  Hermcans  their  equal  share  of  all  lands  oon- 

Bolitum,  qui  earn  provinciam  obtineret  praatoris  quered  by  the  confederates ;  namely,  one-third 

nomine."    Cincius  lived  in  the  time  or  the  see-  part.    This  is  disfigured  by  the  annalist,  whom 

ond  Punic  war,  and  his  works  on  various  points  Livy  copied,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  j 

of  Roman  law  and  antin  uities  were  of  high  value,  he  represented  the  Hermcans  as  being  deprived 

His  statement,  which  Dears  on  the  face  of  it  a  by  the  treaty  of  two-thirds  of  their  own  land, 

character  of  authenticity,  is  quite  in  agreement  "  Cum  Hemids  fcedus  iotum,  agri  partes  d\m 

with  what  Dionysius  reports  of  the  treaty  itself,  odemtSB."    Livy,  II.  41 . 
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On  tlxe  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  people,  whose  position  enabled  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
Yobcians,  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  by  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had,  so  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  biip«rtnee«f  tiiM*t»* 
Roman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reorganized  ^'^'^^ 
that  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Rome  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  of 
the  great  Volscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Latins,  from  thdr  position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  these  attacks ;  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Volscians,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
Latium,  might  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con- 
federacy, after  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings,  e^cmimviotaimm 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  ■«~*"  ■•*• 
the  state  within ;  to  increase  the  numjber  of  those  who,  as  ciUzens,  claimed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beg^ry. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kings  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and 
h  is  but  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
their  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  Th»  tn»  dmeur  <ir 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  £^SS!^^b7i«Z 
yeais  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  *'^' 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  our 
researches  into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  underatanding  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Cassius. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  of  th.  paijio  «  a*. 
territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  SJS*  iS^J^u^ 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  "**t*««»i'*«»«'' 
the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
tamed  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 
pable of  buymg  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
But  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
cultivation  were  too  valuable  to  l)e  given  up  to  pasture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits-  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier.    With  regard  to  the  state« 
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the  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  with  respect  to  other  citizens,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  forever,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
Portfam  of  It  wr*  admlssiou  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  rec^ve  their  portion  of 
cnntadtoMwoHJan..  ffgel^old  land,  acconHug  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citazen*8  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  mvision  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens*  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old  citizens,'  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,-  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor ;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession, 
be  neariy  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold."^ 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its  ch^racteiistic  partiality  to 
Th«  oeeapi«n  of  tiM  individual  and  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
Si^be'^cMi^^  £  it  did  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
idM«i«^tii«itato.  occupier  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
dthe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier,"  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordingly,  most^  of  the  kings  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  thd  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  pubUc  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it'  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

•  Acovriiroc — froXtras  rt  htypA^avro  iroXXo^r,  ca2  possideret,"  was  nndentood  by  every  Roman 

h  hfi^oi  r^v  yHv  hnv6u  AvaidcaiOai.  Thucyd.  V.  4.  without  the  addition  of  the  word  "  public!"  to 

60,  affoin,^  when   the   CyrensBans    in   Africa  "agri,"  because  the  word  '^possidere"  could 

wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  oitizenB,  not  in  a  leenl  sense  apply  to  private  property, 

they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  common  lan- 

holdineout  the  temptation  of  an  allotment  or  gixage  it  is  often  found  in  that  signification. 

land.    Herodotus,  IV.  159.  •  This  was  because  the  plebs  wag  not  yet  con- 

'  Hence  it  was  a  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populus :  iifnos  and 
every  member  of  the  court  of  Helisa  at  Athens,  w6Xts  were  still  carefully  distinguished,  and  the 
that  ne  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  state,  or  people,  or  burghers,  daimed  the  ex- 
the  Athenians  (Demosthen.  Timocrat.  p.  746) ;  elusive  admmistration  of  what  maybe  called 
by  which  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  corporate  property  of  the  stote.  Those  who 
dream  of  a  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  acquaintea  with  the  affairs  of  the  colleges 
Atheniandtizens,  but  of  the  public  land  of  the  of  the  English  universities  will  recollect  the 
commonwealth,  which  being  beneficially  en-  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  regard  to 
joyed  by  the  existing  citizens,  oould  not,  with-  fines.  Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  the  ad- 
out  loss  to  them,  be  allotted  out  to  furnish  free-  nUrUHration  of  the  college  property  belong  ez- 
hold^  properties,  K\9ipoty  for  any  citizens  newly  dusively  to  the  ruling  part  of  the  sodcty:  the 


admitted  to  the  franchise.  fellows  engross  theflnes  to  themselves,  just  aa 

•  I  have  used  the  words  "  occupation"  and  the  buighers  at  Rome  eiuoyed  the  exdusive 

**  occupier,"   rather  than   "  possession"   and  right  of  occupying  the  puoBc  land.    But  the 

**  possessor,"  to  express  the  Latin  terms  "  pos-  rente  of  college  lands  are  di\-ided  in  certain 

sessio"  ana  '^  possessor,"  because  the  English  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  and  schol- 

word  **  possession"  is  often  used  to  denote  what  ars,  tne  populus  and  plebs  of  the  sodety.    And 

xs  a  man's  own  proper^,  whereas  it  was  an  es-  a  law  which  should  prohibit  the  practice  of 

aential  part  of  the  definition  of  ^*  possessio,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  col- 

that  it  could  relate  only  to  what  was  noi  a  man^s  lege  propertv,  and  should  order  the  land  to.  be 

own  proper^.    Hence  the  dause  in  the  Lidn-  let  at  ite  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 

ian  law,  '*  ife  quis  plus  qoisgenta  Jugera  agri  sdiolan  their  due  snare  in  ^  the  benefits  arie- 
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enjoyed  exclvsiyely  the  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  public 
land,  had  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  there  must  hare 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  ab  ■pmn  uw 
period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  JSw  '  ^ 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  aU  those  causes  which  had  brought  On  the 
general  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  burghers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclusiye  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief^  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law'^  for  the  division  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  gpart-'oMdu  »». 
^e  remainder,  he  intended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  SSiuJ  "tJIplidiJ 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  ^•^"'i'*^- 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  he  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested '  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  ot  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Yir^nius,"  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
the  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  were 
represented  as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centiuies  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it.^'    They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

isg  oat  of  the  college  property,  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  was  passed,  and  its  execution 

b^  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agra-  fraudulently  evaded ;  and  that  the  tribnnee  de- 

rian  law  at  Borne.  manded  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 

*  I  have  here  followed  Niebuhr  (Vol.  II.  188,  existing  law.    And  he  supposes  that  the  words 

8d  ed.)  in  assuming  as  the  ori^nal  proposal  of  of  Dionysius,  tvSto  rd  Uyfia  sic  rdy  iHnov  tlacvsx- 

Cassias,  what  is  represented  m  Dion^sius  as  6cv,  t6v  re  Kdwiov  hravn  r^s  6n^aYv»yla^  koI  r})y 

the  proposal  of  A.   Sempronius  Atratmus,  to  ivafi^wi^onhnv  Ik  rfiv  irct^rwi'  crdatv  oix  daat  nf 

wbi<m  the  senate  assented.    Bionysius,  VIII.  ^atripv  wpotXBsiv,  VIU.  76,  are  taken  from  some 

75.  76.  Soman  annalist,  who  by  the  words  * '  ad  populum 

"  Livy,  II.  41.    This  was  the  great  auarrel  latum"  meant  tne  old  populus,  the  assembly  of 

between  the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  buivhers  in  their  ourise.    At  any  rate,  the 

The  commons  complained  that  the  crown  do-  words  us  rdv  S^itov  9ict9t%Bt»  seem  to  imply  more 

muna  had  been  so  mnted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  communicating  to  the  people 

that  now,  as  the  nooles  were  exempt  from  tax-  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.    They 

adon,  the  commons  were  obliged  to  defray  all  must  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  the 

the  expenses  of  the  public  service  at  theur  own  senate,  as  a  rp«^otfXco^a,  was  submitted  to  the 

private  cost.    And  it  was  the  commons'  insist-  people  for  its  acceptance  and  ratification ;  and 

mg  that  the  nobles  should  give  up  the  domains  this  ^^peopW*  must  have  been  the  burghers  in 

sa  Deing  strictly  puUio  property,  which  deter-  their  curue,  and  by  its  being  stated  ttiat  the 

mined  the  nobles  to  take  part  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  measure  before  the  people  put  an 

.  in  the  fiunous  war  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  con- 

of  Charles  V.    See  Banks,  Fursten  tmd  Volker  oeived  that  the  measure  was  not  rejected,  but 

von  8ad-Earopa.    Vol.  I.  p.  218.  passed.    For  the  words,  lo^puv  tls  riv  iHnov,  as 

"  See  Niebuor,  Yd.  11.  p.  196.    He  arvues,  signifying  '*  to  submit  a  measure  to  the  people 

that  as  the  tribunes,  before  the  Publilian  laws,  for  their  confirmation  of  it,"  it  can  hardly  oe 

had  no  power  of  originating  any  legislative  necessary  to  quote  instances,  rods  ^yypa^tas — 

measure,  and  as  we  hear  of  their  agitating  the  (vyvMavras  yvAiufv  Wcxkmv  is  Hv  hfifiiov.   Tha* 

Question  of  the  agrarian  law,  year  after  year  cya.  VIII.  67. 
from  the  death  of  Caasius,  the  net  must  have 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momentaTy 
resignation  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destroying 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  may- 
wrest  from  its  hands  that  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retiun. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
sparfiit  cudtu  b  hn-  thc  burghcrs  knew  that  their  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived. 
CJhei,  *!^i«ild^  Ser.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius"  were  the  new  consuls  ;  Kaeso 
>iide»«atad.  Fabius,  thc  consul's  brother,  and  Luchis  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 

itors of  blood,  quaestdres  parricidii,  who,  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  hia 
case  themselves.  Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to  make  him- 
self king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their  curiae,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  Marino  Falieri ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  bouse  razed  to  the  f-round. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY— THE  FABII  AND  THEIR  SEVEN  C0N8UI/- 
SUIPS— THE  PUBLIUAN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  269-283. 


— Thccyd.  VIII.  66. 

"  Les  abus  recens  avaient  brav6  la  force  et  d^passd  la  prevoyanoe  des  anciennes  loia :  il  faUalt 
des  ^aranties  nouvellee,  eacplicitee,  revfitues  de  In  sanction  du  parlcment  tout  entier.  C'etait  ne 
ricn  faire  que  de  renouveler  vaffuement  des  promesses  tant  de  foifl  viol^es,  des  statuts  si  long- 
temps  oublies." — GuizoT,  Revolution  d'Angleterre,  Livre  I.  p.  45. 


The  release  of  all  existing  dehts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  Hill, 
bnr  hen  ci  ^^^  ^^^  appointmcnt  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 
ihe*expiJi5v!'\jpobu  forccuient  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 
"*"  *  **"  had  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of  personal 
degradation  and  misery.  But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burghers ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  order.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 
them  to  dare  any  usurpation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 
bis  agrarian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect*  the  consuls  themselves, 

"  Livy,  11.  41.  ation  then  made  in  the  constitution.    And  25o- 

»  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  202,  et  seqq.  Dio-  naras.  who  copies  Dion  Cassius,  says  expressly 

nysius  and  Livy  both  ascribe  the  election  of  that  tlie  commons,  in  the  year  278,  insisted  on 

jfimilius  and  Faoius  to  the  influence  of  the  pa-  electing  one  of  the  consuls,  for  at  that  time  both 

tricians ;  but  Dionysius  (VIII.  83)  further  noti-  were  chosen  by  the  patricians.    It  seems,  thero- 

ces  their  coming  into  office  as  a  marked  period  fore,  probable  that  the  period  from  270  to  278 

in  the  Boman  history,  and  mentions  the  date,  was  marked  by  a  decided  usurpation  on  the  part 

and  the  name  of  the  archon  at  Athens  for  that  of  the  burghers,  and  that  during  that  time  they 

year ;  as  if  there  had  been  some  important  alter-  alone  elected  both  consuls. 
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and  only  to  require  the  confinnatioii  of  them  by  the  centuries ;  a  form  which 
vould  be  as  unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  cor- 
onation, inasmuch  as  it  was  always  by  the  vote  of  the  burghers  in  their  curias 
that  the  imperium  or  sovereignty  was  conferred ;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  manner  were  Lucius  ^milius,  and  Eaeso  Fabius^ 
the  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Cassius,  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.     The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
result ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
bui^hers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Kaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneshlp.  In  the  Th»  tribuno  protect 
year  271,  the  tribune  Caius  Maenius*  set  the  first  example  of  ex-  J^f„,S°!r"«5j,*^j; 
tending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  the  com-  ■**'"*^ 
mons,  who  on  pubhc  grotmds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  soliUers.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  osed  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Roman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars ;  they  refused  to  fumi^  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  first  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection had  no  force  ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land, 
and  to  bum  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  lustice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.     Caius  Maenius  had  feuled,  but  his  attempt  was  not  Th«  e<»atari«i  rec^T« 
entirely  fruitless;   a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the   commons  [ Jj JK**a't ?f ffftio 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  '*"'^' 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  man  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  orders  ^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them  ;  that  one  consul 
should  be  chosen  by  the  bui^hers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 
people  in  their  centuries.     Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
of  the  burghers'  clients  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event'  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  273,  Kseso  Fabius  was  again  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and 
that  Spurius  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
mmds  of  the  commoil^;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  a.u.c.278.  TheRo. 
serve  against  the  jEquians  and  Veientians,  Spurius  Licmius,*  one  S^iTefrJU  wu" 
of  the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused  am^'tr  Tha^ba^lS 
to  enlist.  But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  •"■ 
majority  of  the  college  overruled  the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
thor  peculiar  power,  offered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 

■  IMonvsius,  Vm.  87r  « livy,  II.  4«. 

»ZoMraa,Vn.  17.    DionyBiiifl,  IX.  1. 
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orders  against  the  refractory.  Thus  an  army  was  raised ;  but  the  soldiers  who 
followed  Kaeso  Fabius  into  the  field,  regarded  him  and  the  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Yeientians,  and  according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  ha^e  vanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  an*ogance ;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  tne  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commander 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  naval  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  mepiorable  instance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  agsun  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
A.  u.  c.  174.  TiM  ^^'  Manlius*  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
JSSSb.^^itof^fX  stop  the  raisins  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tiberius 
eooimnii.  Pontificius,'  aud  was  again  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 

leagues. But  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  burghers  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standmg 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in- 
curred proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consiU, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  t^  conciliate  the  commons  f  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Yeientians ;  in  the  battle^  he  and  hb  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothmg  else  than  to  recover  theu*  countrymen's 
love ;  Qumtus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  was  killed  ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  m  earnest,  persuaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  Uiey  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality. 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  named  Kaeso  Fabius  to  be  again  theur  consul,  he  was 
as  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
.Titus  Virginius. 

Keeso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
A-  u  c.  176.  Mi  commons  was  sincere  ;  he  immediately'  required  that  the  agrarian 
cSi^  ^^'Ihe'iSttif^  ^^^  ®^  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect.  But 
gi]og*C  !h^  v?£  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn ;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 
forgotten  himself,  and  the  appUuse  of  the  commons  had  intoxi- 
cated him.  Then  Kseso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether.  The  war 
with  the  Yeientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  tlieir  old 
country :  they  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
mto  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,''  with  a  large  train  of  clients,"  and  with  some  of  the 
burffhers  also  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  the  Clau^ii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  in 
Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.    But  two 

'  *Patres— M.  FabiumoooBiilemcreant:  Fabio  *  't^vy.  II.  48. 

colle^  Cn.  Manlius  datnr.    livy,  II.  48.  "  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  219.    AuIub  Gel- 

^  Livy,  n.  44.  Uofl  bajs.  Sex  et  treoenti  Fabii  cum  fiuniliis  snis 

*  Neque  immemor  eiua,  ^uod  initio  oonBnla-  — cnrcaniTenti  perierunt. 

tns  imbiberat,  reconciSuEUidi  animoa  plebia,  &o.  ^  UsXdras  n  rois  iavrHv  ijrayditsvot  koI  ^[Kws' 

Livy,  XL  47.  ad  fin.  and  affain,  a  little  below,  t6  niv  vX«tov  ircXar^v 

"  Idvy,  II.  45-47.  rt  Koi  Jratfittv  liv.    Bionyaius,  IX.  15. 
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yean  afterwards  they  fell  Yictims  to  the  YeientiaDS,  who  smprised  ^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
them,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  thdr  settlement. 

The  commons  had  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  the  commg  over  of 
the  Fabii  to  their  cause ;  they  gratefully  honored  the  spirit  which  ^^  ^^„,^  ^n  k 
had  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  of  their  over-  th«*eSStoJ«iiJISt 

_'.  it*  1  1       Um  Fabti  to  b*  eat  off. 

throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  havmg  treacherously 
betrayed,  them.     Htus  Menenius,  one  of  the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lying 
encamped"  near  the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off.     He  was  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  and  was  condemned ;  ^  ^  ^ 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  sentence.     In  the  next  vear"  another  consul  was  ^  ^  c. «» 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  Yeientians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  a«;aei»impMeiiMfi» 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.^  The  consuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Man-  SS'tiir<i?tt?MSl 
lius  resisted  this  demand  during  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  '^^^' 
as  that  was  expired,  Cn.  Genucius,^^  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached,  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  A.u.at8o. 

The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desired,  *t  • 
any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Rome  as  the  fffmd'de^*fai'iita  m 
^lartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Venetian  nobles  in  modem  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded.. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  Genucius  the  trib*- 
une  was  found  dead  in  hja  bed." 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular  * 
party,  who  have  neither  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be  ^^ 
able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  tribaMVoi«n>pt!ui/iia. 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid.  "*'^'*""^ 
Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius  ;  and  like  the  • 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used . 
the  assassin's  dagger  to  secure,  their  ascendency."    Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enUat  soldiers  to  serve  against  the  - 
.^quians  and  Volscians.    Amongst  the  rest  was  one  Yolero  Publilius,"  who  had . 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common  i 
soldier ;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vi^or  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons  to  support  him,  and  the  coYisuls  and  their  lictors  were 
driven  from  the  Forum.    Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Yolero  • 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Yolero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.     The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections ;  the  burgh-  a. u. cms. Thorax 
ers'  clients  were  so  numerous  m  the  centuries,  that  they  could  ^^^^  '*''• 
elect  whom  they  would ;  and  thus,  in  ordinary  times,  the  college  of  tribunes  > 
might,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  could  utterly  baffle  the  efforts  of  their  colleagues.     This  Yolero  was  impa- 
tient to  prevent,  and  takine  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when . 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,"  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
\  in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 


"  livy,  n.  52.  "  Zonaras,  VII.  IT. .  Dion  Caas.  Pragm.  Va- 

■  Liry,  H.  52.  tic.  XXII. 

•*  Livy,  II.  54.  "  Livy,  II.  56. 

»Iivy,lL54.  "livy,  II.  60. 
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No  tribune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  bis  order  and  of  public 
It  it  Tioieotiy  oppoMd  freedom  by  opposing  Volero  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed 
%jtiMborsii«n.  away,  and  the  burghers  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Volero  could 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
king  and  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood  the  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fight 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  commit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Volero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  was  delay  :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;*•  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  been  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  waa 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  again  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  busmess  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Forum, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
It  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatal.  This  was  an  interruption  to 
•ordinary  business,  tmd  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;*•  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
A.  u.  c.  288.  Bat  at  buTghcrs,  aud  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the 
.iMteaimd.  ccnturics.     With  Volero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Loetorius  ;'*  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  contest  vigorously.  Fresh  demands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Vo- 
lero's  first  law  :  the  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tnbes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent"  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  commons.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  Lsetorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  lano 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  comd 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place."  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
■younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
•commons.  Loetorius  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir ;"  the  tribune  sent  his  oflBcer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  lictors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 

"  In  the  Roman  Kalcndars  which  have  been  dnsive  manner  of  reckoning,  common  to  all  the 

preserved  to  us,  eiffht  letters  are  used  to  mark  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  several  days  ofthe  month,  just  as  seven  are       "  Livy,  II.  56. 
used  by  us.    Tlius,  the  nones  of  the  month  fell       "  Dionysius,  IX.  46. 
always  one  Roman  week  before  the  ides ;  the       "  Dionysius,  IX.  48.    Zonaras,  VII.  17. 
term  nonte,  like  that  of  nundinaj  to  express  the       "  I^ivy,  II.  56. 
weekly  market-day,  having  reference  to  the  in-       ••  livy,  II.  66. 
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which  Laetorius  received  some  blows ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  eztrem« 
itj,  it  is  said,  had  not  T.  Quintius  interposed,  and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annalsy  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times  with  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  Laeto- 
nus  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost; 
again  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  violence,  and  L®- 
torius  might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied**  the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  ti&ie  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counsels  of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,**  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  to  receive 
their  consent  also ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  Publilian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,"  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  Msecilius. 

In  this  list  we  meet  with  neither  Volero  nor  Lffitorius.  Yolero,  as  having 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Leetorius,  like 
Sextius  at  a  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. Was  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  life  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Eseso  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Laetorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also  ? 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
begun  to  ad^'ance,  and  the  Publilian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  was 
a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranchisement  yet  to  come.  The  com- 
mons could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained  the 
right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  against  that  time  when, 
from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 
all  the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 


»  DioDTBius,  IX.  48.  "  Livy.  U.  68. 

*  BionysiuB,  IX.  49.  the  annals  of  Piso. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WAES  WITH  THE  .fiQUIANS  AND  VOLSCIANS— LEGENDS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THESE  WABS-6T0EIES  OF  CORIOLANUS,  AND  OF  CINCINNATUS. 


"  Pandite  nono  Helicou^Desa,  cautasque  movete : 
Qni  bello  exciti  reges ;  quss  qnemque  secatfe 
Complermt  oampos  aciea ;  qaibuB  Itala  jam  turn 
Floruerit  terra  alma  vim,  quibus  arserit  armis/^ 

■    VmoiL,  Ma.  VII.  641. 

Nothing  conveys  a  juster  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Eoman  history  than  those 
lMn>diietiimtoth«  tor-  chaptcrs  In  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  us  the  state 
•i(Bhiit«i7orii<»De.  Qf  ^jjg  ^^^  ^Qjj  Qf  ^]^g  north,  of  Persia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led 
unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
ceifce  of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 

§  ether  escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
ominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  this  vast  field  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  enter ;  orur  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  we  must  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from  Campagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  great  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou- 
sand tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma^  is  described  as  situated 
TiMOpieamorAwoni.  i^^  the  laud  of  the  Opicans.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians, 
SSSoSTtfi'iJSiI  for  the  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
aHaadvobeittt.  couutry  betwceu  CEnotria  and  Tyrrhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  Tiber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towns 
belonging  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  'bit  Cuma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  such  as  Tarracina,  Cir- 
ceii,  Antium,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans  were  an  inland  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves m  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  iEquians  and  Yolscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  offer  any  thing  like  a  connected  histoiy  of  the 
Volscian  and  ^quian  wars  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginidng  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jomtly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  JBquian  and  Volscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
was  the  principal  field  of  action. . 

» Thuoyd.  VI.  4. 
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The  Yolsdans,  when  they  first  appeiur  in  Roman  history,  are  found  partly 
settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  Ti»irgMr«pUoii  po- 
from  near  I^rseneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  ^^^^ 
hills,  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  heen  ^ready  noticed,  that  just  to  the  sonth  of 
Praeneste  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere, 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground*  barely  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
turn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  Liris,  from  the  streams  of  the  Gampagna  of  Rome.  This  breach 
or  gap  in  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  country  of  the  Heruicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  en  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Liris.  But  at  Prsneste  the  mount- 
ain wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Ilbur  or  Tivoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Praeneste,  and 
is  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
tending from  Tibur  to  Praeneste,  the  longer  one  reaching  from  the  point  where 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Prseneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Volscians,  the  shorter  by 
the  ^£qiiians. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latm  towns  were  scat-  B««t  or  ti»  wmwitt 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  such  "^^-^i"*^-' 
as  Tibvr  and  Praeneste  in  the  i£quian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Yolscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia.  The  JSquians  dwelt  rather  io  the  interior  of  the  mount- 
ain country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  cd^e  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latm  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tihur  and  Praeneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ^quians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
mvaders.  The  u£quians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  tUeir  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  noticed,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
podtion  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Yolscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountain  line,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  ^^  ^  vdi«bBfc 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  ihe  cluster  of  the  voikIm  MiHiiiMto  b 
Alban  hiDs,  as  the  j£quians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern 
parts.  Tarracina'  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  Antium^  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillaa,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  Velitrae,  were 
stiU  Latin  cities ;  but  all'  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Yol- 

*  Taking  a  |MnlIel  case  from  English  fireogra-  seemS)  therefore,  to  have  Men  soon  after  the 
phv,  the  gap  in  the  oolitio  limestone  chain  of  date  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  in  which  it  is 
hilla  which  ooears  in  Warwi<^hire,  between    spoken  of  as  a  liatin  city. 

FamboToagh  and  Edge  Hill,  may  be  compared  *  It  belonged  to  the  Volscians  in  the  year  261, 

to  the  gap  at  Praeneste ;  the  line  of  hlUa  north-  the  year  in  which  the  Boman  league  with  the 

ward  and  sonthward  from  this  point,  overlook-  Latins  was  oondnded.   Idvy,  II.  88. 

iog  the  lias  plain  of  Warwickshire,  may  repre-  \  The  present  text  of  Dionysius  has  BoXit  or 

seat  respecdvely  the  coantries  of  the  JBqoians  BwXtfs  (VIII.  20).    Plataroh  has  Bd^Xas  (Con- 

and  Volscians ;  whilst  Banbury  and  the  valley  olanus,  29) ;  but  it  appears  that  Bovifla,  and  not 

of  the  Cherwell  answer  to  ^e  country  of  the  Bola,  is  meant,  because  the  conquest  of  Bola  is 

Henneana.  mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  and  be- 

*  It  is  mentioned  as  a  Volscian  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  distance  of  BdXXai  from 
the  name  of  Anzar  in  the  year  849.  (livy,  IV.  Borne  at  one  hundred  stadia,  which  suits  Bo- 
59.)  Its  capture  by  the  Volscians  is  nowhere  villee,  but  is  too  little  for  Bola.  The  conquest 
recorded ;  but  in  the  earliest  Volscian  wars,  af-  of  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium.  and  Satricum,  is 
ter  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  seat  of  noticed  by  Livy,  II.  89. .  Velitne  was  taken  by 
var  lies  fdways  on  the  Boman  side  of  it.    It  the  Bomans  from  the  Volscians  in  the  year  260, 
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scians,  so  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  IU)me.  The  legend  of  Coriolanus  represents 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Yelitree,  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
years  263  and  266,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Velitrse,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Volscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  while  Bovillae  and  Lavinium  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Volscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  one  side,  the  uEqui- 
Ainua  netti.  *^  ^®^  assaiUttg  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.  Their  con- 
*^°*  quests  also  are  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famous 

invasion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Corbio,*  Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hills,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  the 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
261.  They  were  retained  for  many  years^  by  their  conquerors;  and  thus  Tibur 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  th%  -^quians  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remained  the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  oi  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
TkMe  eoiiqiiMts  w«n  ^nd  withiu  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
J5^SS*""i4«i  vented  the  ^uians  and  Volscians  from  effecting  the  total  con- 
S?T^**!Intor  Jf  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
.  *'*^-  the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Veientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if 
the  iEquians  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  Lavici,  in  266,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  289  ;  a 
spot  which  from  that, time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
tUl  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events  ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hemicans  in  268  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Veientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- 
rius Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Volscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286 ;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  date  of  the  Volscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  ^quians.  We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Volscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

bnt  it  mnst  afterwards  have  been  lost  again ;  pretended  revolts  of  Roman  colonies  to  have 

for  we  find  it  in  arms  with  the  Volscians  against  been  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitants,  in 

Borne,  and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ;  and  al-  which  the  Homan  colonists,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

though  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  revolt  of  a  Bo-  were  eicpelled  or  massacred.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  44, 

man  colony,  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  colo-  45.  Engl.  Transl. 

nists,  sent  there  after  its  first  con(]uest  in  260,  •  Li^>  H-  ^9. 

had  always  continued  in  possession  of  it,  yet  '  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans  in  886. 

the  well-known  inscription  found  there,  known  (Livy,  IV.  47.)   Corbio  in  297.    (^Livy,  III.  80.) 

bjr  the  name  of  **  La  Lamina  Volsca,"  or  "  Bor-  No  recapture  of  Pedum  is  mentioned ;  but  th« 

giana^''  is  written  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  town  probably  joined  the  Latin  confederacy 

contams  the  Osoan  title  "Medix.''    Bee  Lanzi,  again,  when  it  shook  off  the  Volscian  yoke :  it 

Saggio  di  Linfua  Etrusca,  Vol.  III.  ^.  616.    I  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  jpreat  lAtin  war 

befieve  ^iebohr  is  right  in  considering  such  as  taking  an  active  part  on  the  Lntin  side. 
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had  been  regaining  their  lost  ground,  till  in  286  they  became,  in  their  turn,  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  ^quians  imited  their  arms  more 
lealously  with  the  Volscians;  the  seat  of  the  war  was  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
Latium,  bordering  on  the  ^quians,  and  then  followed  the  invasion  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  ^quians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  Rome. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  by 
the  visitations  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.  A  short  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282  ;*  it  broke  m«rkjnj^aS%uto. 
out  again  in  288,*  and  then  in  291,*®  when  its  ravages  were  most  ""  i****!"-- 
fearful.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the  four  augurs,  the  Curio 
Maximus,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  ;  and 
this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
.£quians  and  Volscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  population  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  in  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  towns  between 
Rome  and  the  ^quian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwilling  openly  to  avow.  When  j^  1,7  intoniai  db. 
matters  came  to  such  a  crisis,  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  SS^JHSJbiSJ 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  ^^iJt^^X^ir^ 
Publilian  law,  when  we  read  of  dbsensions  so  violent,  that  the  vohefa-. 
consuls  of  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
was  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy  ;  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Eaeso  Quinctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  c9mmons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish. 
ment  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vanquished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  foimd  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  retmn  as  the  Tar- 
quinii  had  been  formerly,  and  as  Ettle  scrupulous  as  they  of  effecting  that  retur ' 
trough  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  i^es  and  slaves,^^  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made 

*  Dionysins,  IX.  43.  admit  of  no  donbt.    *Hv  Si  ahroZyvi&ftti  ^cra  rd 

•  Livy,  III.  3.  Dion^rsinfl,  IX.  60.  Kparfiaat  tSv  hrtKatftordriav  rSfnav  (of  Eome,  name- 
»  livjr,  III.  6,  7.  Dionysiua,  IX.  67.  ly)  rods  n  ^ydSas  tlcOxt^Bai,  Kal  robi  SoiUvs  th 
"  It  is  not,  indeed,  expresdv  said  that  the  Acv9e^/av  caAciv.     These  can  certainly  be  no 

exiles  were  Koman  exiles ;  and  Livy^  who,  in  other  than  the  exiles  and  the  slaves  of  Kome. 

hie  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction,  says  The  supposition  in  the  text  receives  f\irther 

nothing  of  Ka»o,  or  of  his  connection  with  the  confirmation  from  a  remarkable  statement  in 

conspiracy,  uses  language  which  vnight  be  ap-  Dionysias,  that  in  the  year  2C2,  last  before  the 

plicable  to  the  case  of  exiles  of            '^nntries.  banisnment  of  Coriolanus,  many  Koman  citizens 

Ue  makes  Herdonius  say  (III.  1.               ^' 'er-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  cities  to  leave 

Tirni  cnjnsque  suscepisse  causam,  .                  1-  their  country  and  to  come  and  live  with  them. 

jnria  pulsos  in  patriam  reduceret  and  enjoy  .tneir  franchise  of  citizenship.    Ana 

popolo  Bomano  auetore  fieri :  si  ibi  .  ^  ^eat  many  iroAAo2  wdw  left  Home  with  their  - 

utfVolBCos  et  .£qnos,  et  omnia  extremi  Wlies,  he  says,  on  these  terms;  some  of  whom 

tstxumm  et  ooncitaturum."      Still  even  ^^  aftp-rards,  when  better  times  arrived, 

worda,  especially  the  expression  ^*  in  patr^.*  'nued  to  live  in  their  new  conn- 

iDStna  of  "  in  patrias,"  are  most  naturall  ••*.  VII.  18.    This  undoubtedly 

be  understood  of  Boman  exiles:  if  they  ni.  '            *oroans  wore  obliged  to 

boen  all  Sabines,  or  .£quianB,  or  Volscians,  the  -r"   ^  them- 

attempt  would  have  been  made  on  the  dtadel  & 

of  Cures,  or  Lavid,  or  Anxur ;  not  on  the  Capi-  esta                   i. 

ol  at  Borne.    But  XMonysius'  words  (X.  U)  tweenKome  and/                                   •>  r . 
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themselves  masters  of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  There  is»  therefore,  in  all  probabil^ 
ity,  a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of  Coriolanus,  but  it  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  263,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annals ;  and  the  circumstances  are  >so  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  from  what  reality  they  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  .^uians  and  Vol- 
scians  with  a  body  of  Roman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed ; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius. 

Caius  Marcius"  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  the  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
siot7  of  coiioiuut..  Marcius  ;*'  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
Sf.'^iiStoy uli'SiJ  whose  name  was  Volumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
lugoin*.  father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 

-  he  g^ned  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  he 
fought  at  the  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus,^^  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slay  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  life  of  hb  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  general,  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  thb  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  aVid  the  Yolscians ;  and  the 
How  u  took  th*  d     ^"*®^  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."    The  citizens  of  Corioli 
of  ^^<>^^!^»  opened  their  gates  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back 
onuM  ofc  ^  ^^^^  camp.    Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 

and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemv,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Yolscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Yolscians  were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  "  For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Yolscians ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in  V*  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him  ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they  turned  against  him,  but  Caius  held  his  groundf, 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Yolscians  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him ;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

•  of  some  Latin  city.    And  this  is  the  simplest  respect,  as  well  as  in  calline  the  mother  of  the 

way  of  aocoanting  for  the  name  Coriolanus,  to  hero  Volumnia,  and  his  wife  Virgilia,  1  have  ra- 

.  suppose  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  and  became  garded  Shakspeare^s  authority  as  decisive. 

.  a  citizen  there ;  and  afterwards,  when  Corioli  "  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  I.  4. 

was  conquered  by  the  Yolscians,  joined  their,  "  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  8. 

;  army  in  order  to  prosecute  his  revenge  against  "  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  VIIT.    Hie  story  rop- 

Bome.  resents  Corioli  as  a  Volscian  town,  and  as  taken 

>*  Zonaras,  coping  Dion  Casslus,  and  most  by  the  Romans  in  the  consulship  of  Postumus 

of  the  MSS.  of  Livy,  give  the  prienomon  of  Co-  Cominius,  A.  U.  C.  261.    The  authentic  monu- 


wpjnng  Uion  (Jassius,  ana  most  by  tne  Jion 
f  Livy,  give  the  prienomon  of  Co-  Cominius,  j 
oeus,  and  not  Caius.    Historically    ment  of  the 


riolanus  as  Cnneus,  and  not  Caius.    Historically  ment  of  these  times,  the  treaty  between  the  Ro- 

-  the  point  is  of  no  consequence  f  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  m  tills  very  same 

poetry  in  which  the  stoty  of  Coriolanus  was  ever  year,  shows  that  Corioli  was  then  not  a  Vol8ci%ii 

:  recorded,  Shakspeare'fi  tragedy  on  tliat  subject,  out  a  J 


_     ,  I  lAtin  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  states 

.has  consecrated  the  name  of  duaa ;  and  in'thia    which  made  the  alliance  with  Kome. 
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men  said,  "  Caios  and  none  else  has  won  Oorioli ;"  and  Cominius  the  general  said, 
"  Let  him  he  called  after  the  name  of  the  city.'*  So  they  called  him  Caius  Mar- 
dns  Coriolanus.^* 

After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  the  commons  were  much 
distressed  for  want,  and  the  king"  of  the  Greete  in  Sicily  sent  ckhu  gated*  th*  com. 
ships  laden  with  corn  to  Rome :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  »»'».««iJ»*««»^ 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Caius  hated  the 
commons,  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  said, ''  If  they  want  com,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  then*  tribunes ;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  corn  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
out  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tribunes  said,  ''  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."  So 
they  accused  Coins  before  the  commons ;  and  Caius  knew  that  they  would  show 
him  no  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,"  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Yolscians.  They  and  Attius  h»  pm  to  m»  vd. 
Tullius,  their  chief,  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  **"^' 
a  banidied  man. 

Attius  said  to  himself,  "  Caius,  who  used  to  fight  agamst  us,  is  now  on  our 
side ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Romans."    But  the  Vol-  ^^^ 
scians  were  afraid  ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  ww  utw Jf  tb«  k^ 
to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  S^  hrUISlSTS 
Now  the  manner  of  his  practice  was  as  follovrs:"    The  great  ''*^ 

games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latinius,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  *'  Go  and 
hid  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
danced  at  the  opening  of  the  games'^  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  is  dead,  but  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  thee."  But  Titus  stSl  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and 
he  coidd  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "  Carry  me  into  the  fomm,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to 

V  The  stoiT  of  the  taking  of  Corioli  was  an  at-  nology  as  little  as  Shakspeare  did  about  that  of 

tempt  to  explain  the  name  of  Ooriolanns,  which  Borne :  and  as  he  makes  Titus  Lartius  talk  of 

in  reality  merely  showed  that  Mardus  had  been  Cato  the  oensor,  so  they  made  Dionysius  the  ty- 

settied  at  Corioli,  and  had  become  a  citizen  of  rant  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

tbat  i^Aoe  after  his  banishment  from  Borne,  and  said  that  it  was  he  who  relieved  the  scarci- 

The  same  exphmaUon  will  serre,  perhaps^  for  ty  at  Borne  in  the  year  262. 

some  other  Latin  surnames,  such  as  MediUlmus,  "  Livy,  II.  85.     Ipse  (^uum  die  dictft -non 

BegiDensis,  MaIventanuS|  and  others,  recording  adesset,  persevemtura  in  irft  est.    Dionysius, 

the  connection  of  Boman  families  at  some  period  whom  Plutarch  follows,  says  that  the  tribunes 

or  other  with  tiie  towns  from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  pennlty  which 

their  names.    See  note  11.  the  accused  should  suffer  if  found  guilty ;  that 

■»  Flntarch  names  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  votes  of  twelve  tribes 

livy  merely  says  that  the  com  came  from  Sici-  out  of  twenty-one,  and  banished  accordingly. 

ly:'Dionysin8  calls  Gelon  "the  most  distin-  Bionysius  and  Plutarch  Bcom  to  have  foiYrotten 

gnished  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  at  that  time,"  that  exile  as  a  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 

without  specifying  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  law  till  a  much  later  period, 

famine  at  Bome/ne  was  tyrant  of  Gela  or  of  >*  Livy,  11.  86. 

STracase.    The  old  Boman  annalists,  licinius  "  Visus  Jupiter  dicere,  '*  Sibi  ludis  prosulta- 

Macer  and  Cn.  G^elliuB,  cared  about  Greek  ohro-  torem  displicuisse."    I^vy,  n.  86. 
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be  held ;  and  the  burgher  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  was  wroth :  for 
it  was  a  holy  day,  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  crying  and  for 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  Titus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  When  lo !  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  hmbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  bUt  walked  home  on  his 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games'^  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
iiwvoi«i.B.i«dri»-  Volscians  went  to  Rome  to  see  the -sight.  Then  Attius  went  to 
SJ&li^7tl•'i,22  the  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them:  "A  great  multitude  of 
•™^  Volscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  smd  great  mischief 
was  like  to  come  of  it ;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the 
same  kind :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it." 
When  the  consuls  told  thb  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid ;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  every  Volscian 
should  be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Volscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 
be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?" 
So  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba,"  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
AtttosuiMtsth*  ud  ^^  Ferentina,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 
•xcit«i"^m^£gou)  meet  of  old.  Attius  knew  that  the  Volscians  would  be  driven 
from  Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  wuted  there  to  meet 
them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  told  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence  before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us  :*  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed."  So  the  Volscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  great  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  go  out  to  battle 
How  csiu  ud  AttiM  against  it.  So  Caius  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
a>ai«faad.g»ii>.tR<n>«.  ^^  ^jj^y  ^^  ^^^  Circcii,"  aud  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 
gula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli ;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  ^neas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Vitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  bv  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
friends ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  of  the 
Volscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

» livy,  n.  87.  »  Livy,  n.  88.  •  livy,  H.  89. 
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Within  the  city,  meanwhile,  there  was  a  great  tumult ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  people  cried  .^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
out  in  the  streets  that  they  would  have  peace,  and  that  the  senate  p**«^^*  u  7  do* 
should  send  deputies  to  Caius  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were  "^ 
sent,**  five  men  of  the  chief  of  the  burghers ;  but  Caius  answered  them,  "  We 
will  give  you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Yolscians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them ;  and  till"  ye  make 
them  your  citizens,  and  ^ve  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins. '  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
so  they  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  terms,  Caius  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this*  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  Th^priMtoartiMgoda 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Caius  R^'St  ta"SFn!» 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  bMrthMB. 

Yet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
livered them ;  for  among  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli- 
ants  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,*'  the  vJiriB^  p^nlii^  um 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  SU*to Roud m* !• 
virtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.    As  she  was  sit-  "''^' 

ting  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  before  the  unage  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Virgilia,  the  wife  of 
Caius,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo- 
lumnia and  Virgilia,  and  said,  ''Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers..  Come  then  with  us  to  the  pamp  of 
Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  lo  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  "  We  will  go 
with  you :"  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  wha  a^sad  and  solemn  sight*  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  How  ^ii.  wife  mmi 
them  and  honored  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  gen-  hfifVTSif'h.'M 
eral*8  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  •'"yw.«n»y- 
standing  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be  ; 
but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train ; 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,*  "  Ere 
thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ; 
whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  "  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
had  I  remained  childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest  thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  long  life  of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
and  the  fate  of  their  country.     At  last  Caius  cried  out,  "  O  mother,  what  hast 

••  DionysioB,  VIII.  98.  "  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  82,  88. 

*  IHonvBins,  VIII.  85.  nutarcK  Coriolan.  80.       "  Plutaroh,  Coriolan.  84. 
»Ilvy;iL89.    Plutaroh,  Coriolaa.  82.  «  Livy,  II.  40. 
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thou  done  to  me  ?'*  and  he  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said,  "  Mother,  thine 
is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  hut  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more ;  and  he  hved  on  a  ban- 
ished man  amongst  .the  Volscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  That  now  in  old  age*^  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banbhment."  So  Caius  lived  and  died  amongst  the  Vol- 
scians. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Yolumnia  and  Valeria  for  their  deed,  and 
^     a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "  Woman's  Fortune,"*'  just 
ond  uti  Bobte  ]B^  on  the  spot  where  Ciuns  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 
the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju- 
piter had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

'Buch  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable ;  the  wars  with  the  ^quians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  j£quians :  but  the  j£qm- 
8  of  chehmatiM.  ^^^  *°^  Gracchus  Cloelius,"  their  chief,  broke  th6  peace,  and 
Tht^QMorbrMacthe  plundered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 
^nt^Miii^ts of  Tusculum.  They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Algidus ; 
and  the  Romans  s^it  deputies  to  them  to  complain  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.  His  answer  "was  full  of  mockery :  "  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
**  am  busy  with  other  matters ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
sage to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  **  Yea,  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace !  They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenge*  it ;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upop  war :  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,"  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro- 
How  tiM  of  tiM  ™*°^»  *^^  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
Stoi  JS""  "*  heedipg  where  they  were  going.     So  they  camer  into  a  paiTOw  val- 

*"*^  ley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare  ;  and  then 

Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered- 
mto  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills**  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hiUs 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

"  "  Multo  miserinB  seni  exiliam  esse."    Far  "  Dionysius,  X.  28. 

bins,  (juoted  by  Livy,  II.  40.  ••  This  is  just  the  description  of  the  famous 

"Livy,  II.  40.  Bionysius,  Vm.  65.    It  is  one  FuresB  Caudinfe,  in  which  the  Romans  were 

of  Niebuhr's  most  ingenious  conjectures  that  blockaded  by  C.  Pontius.    It  suits  the  charac- 

tho  foundation  of  this  temple,  and  the  feet  that  ter  of  the  Apennine  vidleys,  but  I  never  saw 

Valeria  was  the  iirst  priestess  of  it,  gave  occa-  any  such  spots  on  the  Alban  hills,  where  the 

eion  to  the  date  assigned  to  the  story  of  Corio-  scene  of  Cincinnatus'  victory  is  laid.   It  is  likely 

lanus,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Valeria  into  enough,  however,  that  Dionysius,  or  the  anniJ- 

it,  as  the  first  snggester  of  the  step  which  saved  ist  whom  he  followed,  did  actually  take  their 

Bome^    Niebuhr  observes  that  Fortuna  Mulie-  description  from  tiiat  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  and 

bris  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  successful  em-  that  it  made  no  part  of  the  old  legend.    Livy's 

bassy  of  Volumnia  and  Valeria,  but  correspond-  account  says  nothing  of  any  natural  disadvan- 

ed  to  Fortuna  Virilis ;  and  that  both  were  an-  tages  of  position:  he  merely  says  that  the  Ro- 

ciently  worshipped :  the  one  as  influencing  the  noans  kept  within  their  oamp  through  fear,  and 

fortunes  of  men,  the  other  those  of  women,  that  this  encouraffed  the  .£quiAaB  to  blodcado 

Vol.  II.  p.  116.  2d  edit.  them. 

•Livy,  III.  25. 
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five  horsemen  bad  broken  out,  before  tbe  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was 
quite  closed  up,  and  these  rode  id  Rome,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  great  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

Upon  this  Quintus  Fabius,"  th#  warden  of  the  city,  sent  m  haste  for  Caius 
Nautios,  the  other  consul,  who  was  with  bis  army  in  Uie  country  rb»  roomm  ai  room 
of  the  Sabines.  When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  the  ^"i"  ««•*■>«»• 
senate  said,  "  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Quinctius  Master  of  the  people."  So  Caius,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  be  Master  of  the  people ;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  before  the 
son  was  risen. 

This  Lucius  Quinctius  let  his  bur  grow,**  and  tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so 
famous  for  his  curled  and  crisped  locks  that  men  called  him  Cin-  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
cinnatus,  or  the  " 6risp-haired."  He  was  a  frugal  man,*^  and  did  qf>^^^  hmiw 
not  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ti-  ^ 
ber,  a  plot  of  four  jugera,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Bacilia,  and  busied  him- 
self in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.  So  in  tbe  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depu- 
ties to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.  The 
deputies  went  over  the  river,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  without  Ids  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground* 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  ''  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
must  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  may  est  receive  it  as  is  fitting.*'  Then  he  said, 
"  Hath  au^ht  of  evil  befallen  the  state  ?"  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  bring  his  cloak, 
and  when  be  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.  Then  they  said, 
"  Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city ;  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  the 
.£quians  are  in  great  danger."  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  Tiber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him,  and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators.  He 
was  thus  led  home  m  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  lictors, 
with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and-twenty  lictors ;  for  they  were  a 
siga  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the 
kmgs  of  old. 

Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarquitius^  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  burgher's  house ;  but  so  poor  withal  that  he  had  been  used  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
to  serve  among  the  foot  soldiers  instead  of  among  the  horse.  d«UT?r  th*  «SIIii*m 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went  '™'' 
together  into  the  Forum,  ana  bade  every  man  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped 
all  causes  at  law,  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  afl^urs  till 
the  consul  and  his  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that 
every  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  go  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
of  Hars  before  sunset,  and  should  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  their  stakes ;  and  they  cut  them  where 
they  would,  without  any  hinderance.  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  city,  and  made  such 
haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Al^dus ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  halt. 

Then  Lucius  rode  on,  and  saw*  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  he  or- 

*  DJonjsinB.  X.  28.  more  than  dlstanoe  ^aa^  <^  ^  ^^  brought  the 

**  Zonaras,  YIL  p.  846.    £d.  Paris,  p.  860.  Boman  army  from  Kome  to  Algidus  between 

Ed.  Venet  sunset  and  midnight,  though  each  soldier  hod 

"  Idvy,  HI.  26.  to  carry  hi»  baggage  and  twelve  stakes  besides, 

"  livy,  HI.  27.  bo  it  made  Cincmnatos  reconnoitre  the  enemy 

"  ^*  Quantum  nocteprospicipoteraVMsLivv^s  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  their  neighborhooa, 

qualification  of  the  story ;  but  the  original  I&-  without  considering  that  on  its  own  showing 

goad,  in  all  probability,  regarded  darluiess  no  his  arrival  took  place  at  midnight. 
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HecooqMntiui  Jkini.  dcFcd  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  all  their  baggage  into  one  place, 
"^  but  to  keep  each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelve  stakes.    Then  they 

set  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  the^  had  come  from  Rome,  and  thej 
spread  themselves  round  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  dig  a  ditch  just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consul's 
men  said  one  to  another,  "  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  .their  camp ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  and  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  ^quians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  began  to  ask  for  mercy,  Lucius  answered, 
"  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  spears 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  alsross,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  under  the  spear 
bound  across  as  under  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  -^quians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer**  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  under-officer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain  ;  but^ 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
Lucin-nmrchwbackto  ^nteT  tL©  city  lu  trfumph,  in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
Roma  iu  triumph.  tumiug  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  ^quians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  and  all  tRe  soldiers,  laden  with  their  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house/  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  up^n  Gracchus  and  the  ^quians ;  and  thus  Lucius  dehvered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triumphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen 
G«nenii  itoto  of  the  years  aftcr  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  warfare 
SS'^idX^iS!;  as  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  there  are 
Sf'^rd  wntS^  Jf  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
'^•"•-  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph ;  and  by  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  historians :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which 
the  Romans  had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive ; 
that  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium ;  that  of 
the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
thirteen*'  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans ; 

*•  Livy,  III.  29.  Fortona  (if  it  be  the  same  with  Ortona),  Lavid. 

^^  Carventum,  Circeii,  Ck)rioli,  Corbio,  Cora,    Norba,  redum,  Satricum,  Setla,  Tolimi,  ana 
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that  on  the  Alban  bills  themselves,  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into 
the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plundered  year  after  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WABS  WITH  THE  ETBTJSCAN8—VEII— LEGEND  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 
FABH  AT  THE  RIVER  CREMERA. 


"  Our  hands  alone 
Suffice  for  this ; — ^take  ye  no  thought  for  it. 
While  the  mole  breaks  the  waves,  and  bides  the  tempest, 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountun 
Tlic  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventurous  pines, 
He  stirs  no  leaf  in  the  valley.    So  your  state, 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  the  border. 
Shall  feel  no  ruffling  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  sweeps  from  Veil." 


Ajter  the  great  war  of  kmg  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  famine  B^innnby  of  iM»uutiM 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  ^'^  ^'"*' 
no  supplies  of  com  to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,'  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
thej  wanted,  and  the  com  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etmscans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Veii.  The  quarrel  is  said* 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Yeientian  borderers 
upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
involve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
sisting on  the  due  execution  of  Cassius*  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other  time  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 
open  war. 

Veii*  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
a  little  below  the  city,  and  run  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  gitaiuioo  nd  ri»  «r 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidense.    Insig-  ^"^' 

VeEtne.    Carventom  aecms  to  have  been  one  Cora.    Another  snppoBition,  as  Mr.  Bunsen  in- 
of  the  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  Niebiihr  forms  me,  place»it  on  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 
suggests  that  we  should  road  Kopvevravol  instead  est  eastern   point  of  that  volcanic  range  of 
ofKofcoXavo}  in  Dionysias,  VIII.  19,  as  thepeo-  mountains  or  which. Monte  Cavo  is  the  most 
{de  conquered  by  Coriolanns,  for  they  are  placed  western  point.    Bui  nothing  is  really  known 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Corbia  and  Pedum ;  on  the  question. 
whereas  the  conquest  of  the  real  Coriolani  is  *  Livy,  II.  84. 
mentioned  in  another  place  (Vm.  86),  and  in  '  Dionysius,  Vm.  81,  91. 
their  proper  neighborhood.    Sir  W.  Gell  sup-  •  Dionysius,  VIII.  81.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm. 
poses  Carventom  to  have  been  at  Boca  M^si-  Vatican,  XX. 
mi,  ft  high  point  on  the  Volsdan  highlands  near  *  See  Sir  W.  Gell^s  Map  of  the  Campagna. 
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nificant  in  point  of  size,  these  little  streams,  however,  like  those  of  the  Campa^a 
generally,  are  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veil  was  equal  to  the  extent'  of  Rome  itself, 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city  :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome ;'  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible ;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  the  Etruscan  Yeii  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  the  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Yeii. 

The  government  of  Veii,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 
nually by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 
tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance,' 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  priesthoods ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,®  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Veii. 

The  Yeientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  order'  of  the  pha- 
chMMttarof  ito  miiiu-  l^Hx  ;  their  arms  being  the  small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike, 
lyforw.  )yg  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Parthians,  to  trust 

their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  have  encountered  the  Romans  at 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Yeientians,  which  began  in  the  year  271, 

*  DIon^n^ioB  oompores  the  Bize  both  of  Some  bitioniB  regem  creavdre,"  imply  that  the  govem- 
and  Veil  with  that  of  Athens,  II.  54.  IV.  18.  ment  was  commonly  exercisea  by  one  or  more 
Sir  W.  Gell  told  me  that  the  traces  of  the  walls  magistrates  annually  chosen,  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veii,  which  he  had  clearly  made  out,  quite  Bome.  Niobuhr  refers  to  the  case  of  Lars  To- 
jufltified  the  comparison  of  Veil  in  point  of  extent  lumnius,  who  had  been  kin^  of  Veii  thlrtr- 
with  Borne.  Ana  his  map  shows  the  same  thing,  four  years  before  the  time  of  which  liyy  is  spea&- 

*  Livy,  V.  24.  Urbem  quoque  urbi  Eomffi  vel  ing ;  and  he  thinks  that  Livv  is  mistaken,  in 
situ  vel  magniflocntift  publicomm  privatonim-  supposing  the  appointment  of  a  king  in  the  last 
que  tectorum  ac  locorum  prsBponeoant.  This  war  with  Kome  to  have  been  any  thing  unusaaL 
'    '    f  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  844.)    But  we  read 


ascribed  to  the  commons^  we  cannot  be  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 

that  livy  had  any  authority  for  it  at  aU,  any  of  the  last  war.  nor  of  any  before  him  in  the 

more  than  for  the  language  of  his  speeches,  earlier  wars  witn  Bome.    And  as  the  lucumo. 

But  suppose  that  he  founa  it  in  some  one  of  orchief  magistrate  of  a  sinele  Etruscan  city,  was 

the  older  annalists,  still  it  can  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  con- 

than  the  expression  of  that  annalist^s  opinion,  federacy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out;  bo 

grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  lucumo  may  have  been  made  lucumo 

splendor  of  Veii,  but  possibly  alBO  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  of 

ing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Boman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability, 

mons  were  at  one  time  anxious  to  remove  to  •  Livy,  V.  22.                                          ^^ 

Veii.   And  if  the  Boman  commons  had  actually  •  Diodorus.    Fragm.    Vatican.  Lib.  XXIII. 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  city  than  Bome,  when  Tvfi^ol  xaXxais  iavin  ^aXayyo/iaxo&vrcr,  for  so 

they  were  extolling  its  advantages,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  ^Xayya  naxt^ms^ 

assertion  to  be  taken  as  an  historical  &ct,  to  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same  passage  we  read 

justify  us  in  paasing  a  judgment  as  to  the  com-  omtpaiSf  i.  e.  cohortibus.  or  manipulis,  instead 

parative  magnificence  of  tiie  two  cities?  of  vttpais.  which  Mai  absurdly  renders  " cusr 

*  livy,  V.  1.    Hifl  words,  "  Tajdio  annusB  am-  pidibus." 
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Iittied  nine  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  the  events  OBtiiMofUuiwar  fro* 
recorded  of  it  is  deserving  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  dttails/^  at  any  »^»  «*"»• 
rate,  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
fortune  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  en<led  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
Romans  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  within  the  Veientian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  and,  after  having  maintained  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Veientians,  in  theiV  turn, 
established  themselves  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  within  the  Roman  territorjr ;  retal- 
iated, by  tbeir  plundering  excursions  across  the  Tiber,  the  damage  which  their 
own  lands  had  sustained  from  the  post  on. the  Cremera;  held  their  ground  for 
more  tban  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate 
their  cdhqtiest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years  ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
other  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty"  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Cremera ;  the  Veientians 
equally  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hiU 
Janiculum. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  history  of  this  war,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
iect  of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  ^     rfth,F,bu. 
Fabii,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.     The  truth  of   *^ 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
legend ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.     The  story  itself,  however,  I . 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  offer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Veientians  dared  not  meet  the  Romans^'  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled'. 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  country.  And  ti»  feMui  h<»»  id, . 
on  the  other  side,  the  JEquians  and  the  Volscians  were  making  5uh**tjI?*v2!ri.aI2« 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year;  and  while  one  consul  went  »'«»»'y»p«*««"^ 
to  fight  with  the  JSquians  and  the  other  with  the  Volscians,  there  was  no  one  to* 
stop  the  plunderings  of  the  Veientians.     So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the  • 
senate-house.     And  Ksso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  "  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Vei- 
entians.     We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost."    The  senate  heard  him  joy- 
fully ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; : 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and . 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Kaeso  was  on  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to  * 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  in  _ 
array  m  the  outer  court  of  his  ^ouse.    Ksbso  then  put  on  his  vest,  uiemMivet  <m  th*  rir. 
such  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came  *'    ""'*' 
out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.     As  they  went,  a 

*  The  Boman  acconnts  of  the  war  may  be  Porsenna,  were  at  this  time  recovered.    Bat  if  ' 

found  in  livy,  II.  42-54,  and  inBionyBios,  VlII.  80»  the  annalist  would  surely  have  boasted  of  ' 

81.91.    IX.  1-96.    I  imagine  both  the  post  on  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  the  Veientians, 

the  Cremera  and  that  on  uie  Janiculum  to  have  even  if  they  had  been  oonsistent  enough  not  to 

been  designed  for  permanent  cities ;  the  one,  describe  the  country  recovered  as  the  very  same 

probably,  oeing  as  near^to  Veil  as  the  other  was  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  restore  out  of 

to  Rome.    These  were  exactlv  the  imnlxtonara  generosity  more  than  thirtv  years  before.    Is 

of  the  Greeks,  when  executea  on  a  larger  scale  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bomans  ad- 

as  rival  cities,  and  not  more  forts.    I  may,  per-  vanced  their  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

hapa,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  mv  note  on  Thu-  l^ber  opposite  Borne,  beyond  the  hills  which 

<^diae3, 1.  142,  where  the  two  kinds  of  Ijnrd-  bound  the  vallej  of  the  river,  previously  to  their 

XWBM  are  distinguished.  congest  of  Yen  1 

''Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  septem  p«^,  "  l«ivy,  II.  48.  et  seqq. 
wUch  the  Bomans  had  lost  in  the  war  with 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  thdr 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carmentalis,  by  the  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veientians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Oremera ;  for  there  it  was  their 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Veientians,  and  carry  off  their  cattle.  So  they  built  their  for- 
tress by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Yeientiana 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  their  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day*'  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians 
Th«v«i«Dtuiuk  an  ^^^  a^customod  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 
m^  au.*^^"^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^"*  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 
rinal.' So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians  set  out  from  the 
river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome ;  for 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Veien- 
tians knew  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Veientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind ; 
and  they  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
•daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
liis  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 
preserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
•deeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  in  after-times. 

"•  This  latter  part  of  the  story  is  one  of  the  The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  sitcriflces  of 

versions  of  it  riven  by  Dionysius,  which  he  re-  their  house  on  the  Quirinal  was  a  part  of  their 

jects  as  improbable.    Of  course  I  am  not  main-  traditional  character ;  a  similar  story  was  told 

tainin^  its  probability,  but  I  agree  with  Nie-  of  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  who  broke  out  ftx)m  the 

buhr  m  thinking  it  a  fer  more  striking  story  Capitol  while  the  Gauls  were  besiegmg  it,  and 

than  that  which  Dionysius  prefers  to  it,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  perform  the 

whidi  has  been  adopted  by  Xiivy  and  by  Ovid,  appointed  sacrifice  of  his  house. 
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*OAAap;|Ca  ii  rQtr  ftiv  Kivi^yitv  roif  iroX\o7{  fLtradlSmcit  rAv  ^  J»^<X//iwy  oh  irXsoMxrct  ftSvoPf  iXXdt  xal 

Xtlv.—THUCYDIDIJS,  VI.  89. 

TirapTov  JUi^  dXtyapx^at,  8raw  9ats  i*ri  irarpis  tl^n*  *a2  ^fiXH  1^^  ^  v6ftos  iAX*  oi  ipxovrtg,  Kal  Uriv 
ixrimTf9^(  a%-ni  Iv  rati  iXtyaf^laify  Swwtp  ^  Tvpawls  Iv  rati  fiovafxlat,  Kal  vtpl  if  nXntrataf  Awofitv  i^ 
ffariat  h  rais  hv^Qxparlaii. — ^Arutotlb,  Politic.  IV.  5. 


Nothing  is  more  imjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  brought  against 
Niebuhr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  early  history  of  Rome.  On  the 
contnuy,  he  has  rescued  fi-om  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found inquirers  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi- 
tional centuries, — ^not  only  the  wars  with  the  jEquians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — ^are  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  I^iebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exists  he  thmks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  they 
have  80  long  overgrown  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordingly,  far  from 
passing  over  hastily,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
to  the  first  Pimic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  large  vol- 
umes ;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  ne  has 
drawn  a  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
in  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  bd 
inclined  to  charge  him  with  having  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
sible certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  may  seem, 
10  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
tni,  by  long  expenence  in  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufficiently 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by 
constant  practice.  In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  acuteness  of 
his  mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  nevei"  been  surpassed. 
It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  him  to  seize  on  some 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  important  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
lay  that  his  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man ; 
bat  he  ivho  follows  him  most  carefully^  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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also :  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans,  could  not  prevent 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Roman  territory ;  and  the  crowding^®  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appomtment  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  291,  with  unparalleled  fury.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  by  thousands  withm  the  city,  while  the  .^ui- 
ans  and  Yolscians  were  ravaging  the  whole  coimtry  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 
the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.  At  last  the  pestilence 
abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  292,"  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.  Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex- 
cite attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes"  ftgain  brought  forward  the  question  of 
FM  propoMi  of  «iM  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
TwMitiiiMi  bw.  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  off  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  ho 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Caius  Terentilius"  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that*^  ten  commissioners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determbe,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  ail  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  abstract 
i/itn>ipi«Tmfirftin  justice,  or  in  the  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
•*™"'-  emment,  but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Roman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  in  the  existing  state  of  thmgs,  that  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  the  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

*  Livj,  m.  9.  Terentilian  law,  3/ca  S^i^as  fXMai  (vyrpafUf 

^  Livy,  in.  8.  ahroKf4ro^e — *a$*  8  n  ifivra  h  w6\ti  e^mfffrrsi. 

^  Dionysius,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trib-  We  are  so  accuBtomed  to  distinguish  between  a 

une  is  comipt,  £/^r««  T/rov.  .  Golenius  propo-  coustitntion  and  a  code  of  laws,  that  wo  have  nc 

ses  to  read  Tirfoo.  one  word  wliicii  will  express  botli,  or  convoy  u 

"  Livy.  III.  9.    Niebuhr  writes  the  tribune^s  ftill  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  tlie  commisaion- 

name  "  Terentilius/'  aooording  to  some  of  the  er^s  powers ;  which  embraced  at  once  the  worlt 

best  MSS.  of  Livy.    Dionysius  calls  him  "  Te-  of  tlie  French  constituent  assembly,  and  that  of 

rentius."  Napoleon  when  he  drew  up  his  code.   Bat  this 

"  livy  speaks  only  of  five ;  Dionysius  of  ten :  comprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  chancter  of 

Niebuhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  ancient  lawgivers ;  a  far  Mgher  term  than 

manner  given  in  the  text.  Ugialators^  although  etymologi^ly  the  same ; 

These  "  high  commissioners,"  "  Decemviri  they  provided  for  the  whole  life  of  their  citizens 

legibos  soribendis,"  were  like  the  Greek  veuoBi'  in  all  its  rektions,  social,  civil,  political,  mora], 

rai,  or.  in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (VIII.  and  religious. 
17),  wiiioh  exactly  expresses  the  object  of  the 
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enoe  of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  ruin  might  he 
said  to  depend. 

Society  ha^  almost  always  hegun  in  inequality,  and  its  tendency  is  towards 
equality.  This  is  a  sure  progress ;  hut  the  inequality  of  its  first  timit  «rigfaMi  poutic«i 
stage  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust ;  it  is  only  the  error  of  pre-  STto^AafjtoiSd? 
serving  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  the  folly  «™»««^ 
of  thinking  that  men  s  institutions  can  he  perpetual  when  every  thing  else  in  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  those  who  were  then  the  only  Roman  citizens,  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  personal  hberty,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and  to  become  so 
far  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  from  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  state  •f  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  original  conquerors  were,  in 
Dsct,  become  one  people ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  had  been  already  practically 
acknowledged  by.  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  to  contmue  the  old  distinc- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  burghers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  commons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  their  connection  with  those  who  re- 
fused to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desire  was  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  all  other  particular 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondness  for  remaining  as  we  are,  which  nothing  hut  the 
most  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

The  burghers  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent^ 
ly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^  ^ 

by  the  commons  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  imr^  t?oppon  tk* 
own  assembly  of  the  curiae  or  in  the  senate.  Accordingly,  they  g^hment  J'  xmo 
agtun  proceeded  by  an  organized  system  of  violence ;  the  younger  "^*^"" 
burghers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  in 
martial  exercises  than  the  conmions,  were  superior  in  actinty,  if  not  in  actual 
steength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
their  antagonists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  these  S3rstematic  rioters  was 
Kaeso  Quinctius, '  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Yirginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  assemby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

This  is  the  fifth  instance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co- 
liolaQus.  The  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  whiehhuimMM^tS 
lan  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icihus;  which  I  have  *"  *"^** 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Dionysius, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places^*  it  as  early  as  the  year  262,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appointment  of  the  tribunes ;  while  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
burgher  interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assem- 
bly, the  tribune  might  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 
to  give  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should  think  proper ;  if  he  re- 
fosed  to  give  security,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated;: 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  required,  this  question  also  was  to  be- 

tried  by  the  commons.    The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  jurisdic^ 

« 

» livy,  in.  11.    Dionyains,  X.  4, 6.  *  DionyBiua,  VIL  17. 
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tioa  of  the  commons  over  a  burgher ;  hence  the  seyerity  of  the  punishment  if  the 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy ;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine ;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  the  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
Ik  fine  as  the  tribunes  might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appus  Claudius,  as  well  as  that  of  Eseso,  proved 
the  c<Hitrary ;  and  of  Kaeso,  Livy  says"  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alle^d  charge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  In  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  punishments 
for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  pow^r  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual  magistrate, 
but'by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to  the  Icilian  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Kaeso  Quinctius  to  give 
kmo  iom  into  •»!•  sureties  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  requu^d 
baf<i«£b  trial.  ^^  heavy ;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties,"  at  three  thousand  asea 

each.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Yolscius  Fictor,  who  had  been  trib- 
une some  jrears  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Kseso  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  cnme.  "  During  the  time  of  the  plague,"  he  said,  "  he  and  his'  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  tlie 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Kaeso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Kaeso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  injury ;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  try  the  offender."  Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  ;^*  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  agamst  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.  But  Kaeso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  when  the  charge 
was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
might  abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  mto  Etruria  before  his  trial  came 
on.^  His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  and  even  here  the  punishment  would 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Kseso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
OaiHpineyto«fibe(iik  Hotcrs  they  bccame  conspirators;  and  they  played  their  game 
"•"^^  deeply.     Still  continuing  their  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 

I  tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  be  especially  conspicu- 
rotts,  they,  on  all  other  occasions,'*  endeavored  to  make  themselves  popular :  the^ 
'.would  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

"  "  A.  Viiigmiiis  Effisoni  oapitis  diem  didt"  non.    See,  too,  the  stories  told  in  Plutaroh.  of 

nil.  11.  the  manifold  excesses  of  Aldbiades. 

»  Livy,  ITI.  18.  *  livy,  III.  18. 

"  See  tae  well-known  speech  of  Demosthenes  ^  I^vy,  III.  14. 
Htfucst  Midias,  and  also  tne  speech  against  Co- 
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houses,  well  knowing  how  readily  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  little 
attentbn  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitation :  Kaeso  held  frequent  communication  with  them ;  he  had 
joined  himself  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  in  the  middle  ages :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Capitol  by  uight,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribunes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
bnivhers  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  concessions  made 
at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  Dionysius,"  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  soon  after  Eseso's  flight  from  Rome.  From  what  ^^  ^  ^  ^,„  ^ 
annalist  he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  ■la^Mnrprfa.t^oi*- 
has  followed  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the  Qumcuan  family,  »<»^theD»tifaqr; 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  wwd  irm^'rat  to 
undeistanding  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative.  For  in  the  next  "*** 
year,  according  to  the  account  of  both  Livy  and  Dionysius,**  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  enles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
It  hb  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  theur  country. 
The  burghers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  at  last  the  consul,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
curias  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
CapitoL  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
all  its  defenders  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her- 
donius ;  and  m  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kseso  jj^,,^^,,^^, 
is  not  mentioned.  But  we  hear,  in  general  terms,**  of  Roman  ex-  ^^i^^^y  "^ 
ilea,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to 
their  country ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Keeso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
donius  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  hke  his  own,  whom 
he  peisuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  history  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  Kteso  and  Corio- 
lanus  has  been  exactly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Volscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Kseso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  tc  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Yokcian  leader,  Attius 
Tollius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Kaeso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  j^  fMoeHuB,  am  tuhn 
by  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  Te«iISinTJrU2l 
set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  '^''^^' 
mons ;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned ;  and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
*  as  he  would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  his  son ;  Kseso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  his  misfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
he  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
bis  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded ; 
L.  Quinctius**  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
never  pass  their  law  while  he  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  forth  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

■  DionvBhis,  X.  10, 11.  **  See  chao.  XI.  note  11« 

"  livy,  m.  16.    DionyrinSyX.  14-16.  •  livy,  m.  18. 
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The  tribunes''  represented  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol- 
m--««^  ^^^^  '  ^^*  Quinctius  replied,  that  he  needed  no  enlistment ;  "the 
"""""**  men  who  took  up  arms  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at  the 
consul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  his  orders.  The  consul  never  dis- 
banded them ;  and  I,  the  consul,"  he  said,  "  command  you  to  meet  me  in  arms 
A.  u.  c.  2W.  A-  c.  to-morrow  at  the  lake  RegUlus."  But  more  was  said  to  be  de- 
^'  signed  than  a  simple  postponement  of  the  Terentilian  law :  the 

augurs  were  to  attend,*^  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldiers  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawfvd  place  of  assembly ;  then  the  army,  in  its 
centuries,  would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes ;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  tribunes' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  any  right  of  appeal.  More 
than  all,  Quinctius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  office  was  expired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribune^  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
magbtrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events'*  loved  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
H0bpi«Tmi]«dQpoiito  of  all  their  provocations,  the  commons  so  respected  the  sacredness 
•bttdoaoicm.  Qf  jm  Q^^Y^^  ^|j^^  ^Ijgy.  ^Quid  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience.  They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
that  they  appealed*^  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  could 
safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes ;  threats  might  be  held  out,  in  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  them  the  helpless  instruments 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny.  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,'^  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis- 
posed to  let  the  Terentilian  law  be  forgotten ;  for  when  the  elec- 
Tv«  law  »  deuycid  by  Uons  camo  on,  the  same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  for 
'"'^  '^'  two  years  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 

bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war ;  for  the  danger  from  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  was  imminent : 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  important  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  j£quians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed  r^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  burghers, 
who  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kaeso,  were  tiring 
2?fii!^!C  wiM  to  estabtish  a  charge  of  false  witness  against  M.  Volscius,  by  whose 
testimony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Ksso's  trial  had 
been  chiefly  decided.  The  two  qusestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges, 
proposed  to  impeach  Volscius  before  the  curiae ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  allow  ** 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  firat  decided.  Thus  the 
year  passed  away :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  already  related  of  the  dictatorship  of 
A.  u.  c.  196.  A.  a  L.  Quinctius  Cmcinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
*^'  army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  uEquians.     The  continued 

'  lAvj,  in.  20.  aptas  &ciebat,  sed  snos  potius  mores  ad  ea  ao* 

^  Livy,  IIL  20.  oommodabat, 

"  Livy,  III.  20.    Nondum  haw,  qu«  nuno  to-       "  Livy,  III.  21. 
net  sseculum,  negligentiaDeum  veneitit :  neo  in-       "  Livy,  IIL  21-2S. 
terpretando  sibi  quiaque  juBJurandnm  et  legea       "*  Livy,  IIL  84* 
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absence*  of  the  legions,  which  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year,  afforded  the 
buzghers  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law  ;  but  ~  *  . .  ^  ^^ 
L.  Quinctius  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  <*'^y;'^  ^"^"^ 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Yolscius,  in  defiance  of  the  tribunes ;  and  '^ 
the  accused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  left  Rome,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  interchange  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanuvium.     The  tribunes  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  297**  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers  from  the  ^quians ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joined  a.  u.  a  wt.  a.  a 
them,  and  to  have  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part  it^b«[°'!?*tiJ*t^ 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  "^' 
Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress :  but  the  tribunes  obtained  an  important 
pomt,  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Livy  and  Dion3rsius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  Tha  aimdi 
dissensions.  The  original  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  £r"di2J[ " 
memorials  of  the  several  great  families ;  each  successive  version  of  ^'"^ 
these,  as  men's  notions  of  then*  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  omit  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compunction,  as  Sulla  gloried  in  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  burghers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  their  own  daggers,*^ 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  should  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  they  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assembUes  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  and  in  treating  them» 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from 
their  houses"  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  their  families  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day ;  abusing  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  thdr 
doors'*  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.'^  Their 
own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  buildmg,  secure  at  once  from  public  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored  the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others, 
besides  insolvent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readily  become  a  grave,*^  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
eootained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  m  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  public  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annal-  fyi^„^^„;^^^ 
ists,  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  bwn^or  nbS^ineBM 
main  to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

■  livy,  in.  29.                  "  Livy,  III.  80.  wealth,  wo  may  judge  of  that  shown  to  the 

**  Zonaras.  VII.  17,  who,  as  we  now  find,  oommons  at  an  earlier  period* 

borrowed  his  statement  from  Dion  Cassius.  "  The  famous  story  of  Virginia  cannot  have 

IXon-8  words  are,  ol  dwrpl^ai  ^aycpAs  iih  ah  been  a  solitary  inst4mce.    Virginia  was   the 

«^«,  «Xi^  /^fMx/wv,  hiieti^rU  Tivay  ivrinpar-  daughter  of  a  centurion,  and  betrothed  to  no 

Tw,  XtfOpa  Si  nxvoht  rfiv  B^ffvTdrw  ii^vtvov,  less  a  man  than  L.  Icilius,  the  famous  proposer 

Fragm.  Vatic.  XXlI.  of  the  law,  "  de  Aventino  publicando.^     li 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  **  forcible  oocupa-  such  an  outrage  could  be  ventured  against  a 

tion'^  noticed  in  the  law,  ^*  de  Aventino  publi-  woman  of  such  birth,  and  so  connected^  we 

cando.^*  may  oonoeive  what  those  of  humbler  condition 

**  Such  outrages  must  be  alluded  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

tpeech  ascribed  to  L.  Quinctius,  Livy,  III.  19.  "  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  was  disoov- 

**8i  quia  ex  plebe  domum  suam  obsessam  a  &-  ered  to  have  been  buried  in  the  house  of  P. 

mHiA  armat4  nunciaret,  ferendum  axudlium  pu-  Bestius,  a  buivher,  in  the  first  year  of  the  de* 

taretis."    The  conduct  of  Verres  at  Lainpsa-  oemvirate.    Livv,  IIL  88.    The  discovery  oi 

«oa  illustrates  this ;  from  the  treatment  of  the  one  such  case  implies  that  there  were  many 

provinoiala  in  the  later  times  of  the  common-  others  which  were  not  discovered. 
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of  its  particulars.  We  only  know,  that  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fhird  century  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,**  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  commons,  were  burned  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus,  which 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were 
of  patrician  houses ;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers 
did  take  part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambitbn. 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
A.  u  c  8M.  A.  a  ^^®®'  ^^  *^  important  measure.  First  of  all,*  to  prevent  their  in- 
gML  juwofi-jcuiw,  creased  number  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making  dif- 
iS«nUB«  to  tiM^eom!  fcrenccs  amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
""°^  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 

decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  IciUus,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 

nine  ooUea^es.  We  can  thus  explain  the  po<- 
sitiou  of  the  name  of  SiciniuB,  if  we  read,  "no- 
vem  coUegsB  T.  Sicinii  Volsci,"  and  "  cum  con- 
jurationem^'  (or  "  consilia")  "  inissent  adver- 
Bus  Bemp.^*  Bat  what  are  we  to  call  Uie  office 
in  which  these  ten  men  were  colleagues  to- 
gether ?  Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribune- 
ship  9  and  are  we  to  take  Cicero's  statement, 
in  the  fragments  of  his  speech  for  Cornelius, 
that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  from. 
two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  office  9  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
patricians  named  in  Festus'  Fragments  were 
the  very  persons  whom  Dion  Cassius  had  in 
his  mind,  when  he  said  that  ^^  many  of  the 
highest  patricians  renounced  their  nobility  firojn 
bemg  ambitious  of  the  cTeat  power  of  the  office, 
and  Dccame  tribunes  r'  Irthis  were  so,  T. 
Sicinins  Volscns  would  be  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  pa- 
trician who  was  consul  in  the  year  267.  The 
time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  about  the 
same  time  as  the  death  of  Cassius ;  and  it  ia 
not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in  their 
centuries  may  have  believed  that  accusation  of 
a  oonspiracv  against  the  common  liberty  which 
was  brought  against  Cassius,  and  may  have 
sentenced  nine  of  the  tribunes  to  death  as  liis 
accomplices,  especially  if  one  of  their  own  col- 
leagues, and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 
them  as  being  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 
the  mask  of  opposing  the  aristocracy.  And 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af- 
forded a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
number  to  two  or  five,  from  which  it  was  again 
finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  between 
the  first  institution  of  the  tribuneship  and  the 
death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, and  that  the  remaining  accounts  are  ftill 
of  variations.  Sempronius  Atrotlnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Dyonisius  as  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
carry  into  effect  the  proposed  agrarian  law  of 
Cassius,  at  least  in  a  modified  form ;  tliis  was 
in  the  year  268.  (Dionysius,  VIII,  74.)  I  have 
sometimes  thought  whether  the  nine  men  may 
not  have  been  members  of  this  oommission, 
and  accused  by  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  Sicin- 
ins, the  patrician,  of  abusing  their  powera  t^ 
fevor  the  tyranny  of  Cassius. 
•  BionysiuB,  X.  81, 


06- 
and 
copied  by  Zonaras,  Vll.  iV.  A  conftised  ves- 
tiero  of  the  same  story  may  be  found  in  Valerius 
liuudmus '  ( VI.  8,  2);  and  the  mutilated  pas- 
sage in  Festus,  beginning,  in  the  common  edi- 
tions, with  "Nftuti  consulatu,"  must  clearly 
refer  to  it.  Niebuhr^s  restoration  and  explana- 
tion of  this  last  fra^nnent  may  be  found  m  his 
note  265  to  the  2d  volume  of  his  Histoiy,  p. 
144.  2d  edition.  Both  are  highly  ingenious, 
and  that  the  fragment  began  with  the  word 
"novem,"  and  not  with  "nauti,"  seems  cer- 
tain ;  inasmuch  as  the  article  berore  it  begins 
with  the  word  "  novalis,"  and  that  which  fol- 
lows it  begins  with  **  novendiales."  All  the 
words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Fes^, 
half  of  the  page  having  been  accidentally  de- 
fltroved  bv  fire,  are  the  following,  and  rainged 
ia  tne  following  order  as  to  lines : 

T.  Sicini  Voted 

inissent  adversus 

00  combustl  feruntur 
ne  quae  est  proxime  cir- 

pide  albo  constratus. 
Opitcr  Verginius 
ii»vinus,  Postumus,  Col- 
lins Tolerinus,  P.  Ve- 
onius  Atratinus,  Ver- 
tius  Scaovola,  Sex.  Fn- 

Who  can  profess  to  fill  up  such  a  A-agment  with 
certainty  ?  But  I  observe  that  Mntius  Scasvola 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  never  patrician;  and  the  preceding  name, 
of  which  only  the  first  syllable  remains,  Ver-, 
may  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet 
witn  a  Virginius  amongst  the  tribunes  as  early 
as  the  year  298.  (Livy,  III.  11.)  But  as  all  the 
others  are  patrician  names,  how  can  they  have 
been  tribunes;  or  how  can  there  have  been 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297 :  or  how 
can  we  find  a  place  for  such  an  event  between 
297  and  the  appointment  of  the  decemviri; 
after  which  time  it  becomes  wholly  inconceiva- 
ble ?  The  words  "  adversarii"  and  **  adversus 
eum,^*  seem  to  me  the  most  unlikely  parts  of 
Niebuhr's  conjectural  addition.  The  criminals 
would  hardly  have  been  described  simply  as 
the  adversanes  of  T.  Sicinius,  nor  their  crime 
caUed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  The  story  in 
yalerios  Maximus  represents  one  tribune  as 
being  a  prindpd  agent  in  tiie  execution  of  hia 
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the  whole  of  the  Aventbe  Hill  to  the  commons  forever,  to  be  their  exclusive 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  even  yet  included  within  the  pomserium,  or  religious  boun- 
daiy,  although  it  was  now  within  the  walls ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  demesne 
land,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  public,  was  occupied,  according  to  custom,  by  indi- 
vidual burghers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  it  were  still  in  their  natural 
state,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 

E'ed.  It  appears  that  encroachmento  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
lers  ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
ed  private,  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  removed  ;  the  ground  was  then  cliumed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied  only  by  burghers ;  and  m  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Rome ;  if  whollv 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hilh  ;  and  this,  in  such  stormy  times,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war, 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
mduced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course^^  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  first  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider-  ^ 
ation  might  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  i4To wo«ii«  £7^ 
the  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the  "^ 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  liimself  to  Qp%..ak  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  r^ht  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
atioa.  A  story  is  told  that  the  consuls'  hctor^  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  who  was  going  fo  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor,  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius  ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  wad  summoned,  Icilius  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.** 

The  majority  voted  in  its  favor,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
cesdon  would  be  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu-  TtaUwbBMMd. 
tkm  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  separ- 
ately before  the  curiae  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  well  as  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  unusual  solemnities  ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attended ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it ; 
and,  as  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
m  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nyshis. 

^  DioDyBiiis,  X.  SI.  *  Dionyshis,  X.  81.  *  Dionysins,  X.  SS. 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  were,  "  that  so  much"  of  the  Aventine  Hill  as  was 
puhlic  or  demesne  property,  should  he  allotted  out  to  the  com- 
iapKYUoat.  moHs,  to  bo  their  freehold  forever.     That  all  occupiers  of  this 

land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it ;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it^ 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,"  should  have  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  be  repaid  for  the  money  which  they  might  have  laid  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration."  Probably  also,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  any  bui^her  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  grant,  and  the  space 
not  sufficing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  as 
many  flats  or  stories"  as  their  number  required,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,^^  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usuaJ  hostilities  with  the  JSquians  and  Yolscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
Fnth  diipiiteB  Mbmt  1*^  was  uow  again  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formerly,  before 
thaTmntiiianUw.  ^j^g  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  m  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls" headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  the  offenders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminars  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  aediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  800,  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 

*•  Dionysius,  X.  .S2.  *  Dionysins,  X.  88-42.     The  events  of  thia 

^  In  Dionysius'  Greek  version,  Ptfitaaitivot  year  are  given  by  Dionysius  at  great  length,  m 

(or  with  the  codex  Vaticanus  ^laodiicvoi)^   9  nfloen  chapters ;  in  Livy  they  do  not  occupy  as 

xXowfi  Xa^ivTst :    in  the  original  language  "  vi  many  lines.    The  story  of  L.  Siccius,  under  a 

aut  claiUj"  as  in  the  well-known  form  of  the  somewhat  different  form,  is  piven  by  tlie  former 

prsetor's  mterdict,  "  eum  fundum  quern  nee  vi,  under  this  year ;  although  in  its  common  ver- 

nec  clam,  nee  precario  alter  ab  altero  possidetis,  sion  it  occurs  again  in  his  history  in  its  usual 

ita  possideatis."    See  Festus  in  "Possessio."  place  under  the  decemviri.    "Whoever  was  the 

*•  Dionysius,  X.  82.  ^  Houses  thus  divided  writer  from  whom  Dionysius  copied,  he  must 

amongst  several  proprietors,  each  being  the  have  been  one  who  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the 

owner  of  a  ringle  noor,  were  the  ^vvaixtai  of  the  injustice  of  the  burghers,  but  rather,  perhaps, 

Greeks;  and  tneso  were  the  "  insulse"  of  which  to  exaggerate  it;  for  they  never  appear  in  a 

we  hear  at  Rome,  and  which  are  distinguished  more  odious  light  than  in  the  transactions  of 

bv  Tacitus  from  **  domus,"  the  houses  of  a  sin-  this  year.    One  statement,  however,  is  curious ; 

gle  proprietor,  justasThucydides  speaks  of  the  that  the  houses  most  violent  against  the  com- 

rich  Corcvneans  setting  on  fire  rit  eUtas  mI  ras  mons,  and  most  formidable  from  the  strength  <rf 

^vvotKlasy  III.  74.    Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  XV.  their  brotherhoods  or  societies,  iraifUai,  were  the 

41,  48.    The  original  sense  of  the  word  "  insu-  Postumii,  Sempronii,  and  Cloelii.    The  former 

la,"  as  given  by  Fcstus,  "  qnie  non  junguntur  of  these  was  an  unpopular  house,  as  may  be 

oommunibus  parietibus  cum  vicinis,  eircuitu-  seen  from  the  storv  of  the  severity  of  L.  Poistu 

que  publico  aut  privato  cinguntur."  seems  to  mius  Tubertus  to  Lis  son  (Livy,  IV.  29),  and  of 

snow  that  the  insula  was  ordinarily  built  like  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius  by  his  soldiers 

our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  of  court  in  Lon-  (Livy,  IV.  49).    The  Sempronii  also  appear  as 

don,  a  complete  building  in  itself,  and  so  large  a  faniily  of  importance  during:  the  next  fifty 

as  to  oocupv  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years :  but  the  Cloolii  are  very  little  distinguish- 

the  next  wnich  ran  parallel  to  it.  ed  eitner  in  the  early  or  in  the  later  Homan  his- 

*'  Livy^  IlL  81.    Annon&  propter  aq^uarum  t-ory,  only  four  members  of  this  house  oocurrizig 

intemperiem  laboratum  est.    Such  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  personally 

the  weather  and  seasons  come  from  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  ooinS|  however,  are  nu- 

and  simplest  annals,  whether  of  the  pontifices  merouB. 
or  of  pnvate  families,  and  may  safely  be  looked 
upon  as  authentic. 
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accused  before  the  commons  by  the  tribunes,  and  fined,  without  Tfa«At«rnuuii4w,«d* 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  burghers ;  but  the  new  consuls  °"^*"  •««»•■**" 
themselves  brought  forward  a  law,  which  was  intended  probably  to  meet  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  The  Atemian  law,^  de  multae  sacramento,  fixed  the  max- 
mmm  of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen  ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,**  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  oflFender  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  third 
day  he  might  raise  the  penalty  to  the  yalue  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  Jt  would  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum,**  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contending  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
covered, according  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or  com- 
mons, and  on  then-  deciding  in  his  favor.  ' 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  Thw.  «>ini»i«i<Mn 
mons  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution;  but  •"•«ttoQ«ee«. 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea"  into  Greece,  to  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year ; 
and  in  this  year  the  pestilence*'  again  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  a.  u.  c.  m.  ▲.  a 
ried  off  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  ^'' 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighboring  nations,^  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence"  left  Rome  free ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes  again  began.     After  a 
lon^  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great  point  at  issue ;  4s's.  it  u  r«^ived  to 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  constitution  'fiTthe  u!U'^*^o^ 
should  be  convnitted  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  the     ^'^'^' 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an  interregnum.     Two 
of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  a.  u.  c.  jm.  a.  c. 
elected,  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius ;    the  warden  of  the  ^** 
city  and  the  two  qusestores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries.'^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  all  its 
circumstances,  as  well  as  its  final  issue,  show  the  mherent  stren&cth 

m  ..  .  •  j>  j.\  <jji^    Conclnsion  of  the  itniff- 

of  an  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  under  what  ^  liboat  th»  TtmtB. 
manifold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parties  so  unequal;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indifference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every 

^  aoero  de  Bepablicik^  II.  85.    The  reading  **  See  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  ISO,  and  F^toa 

of  the  consnrs  name,  oa  ffiven  in  this  paaeaffe  in  voce, 

of  CioerOf  Atemiaa,  enables  us  to  account  for  *"  I^vy,  m.  81. 

and  to  correct  the  oorrnpt  reading  in  I>ion;^sius,  ••  Livy,  III.  82. 

T»pi(M«f.   We  find  it  also  oorrecUy  given  in  one  **  Dionysins,  X.  58. 

or  the  recently  discovered  fragments  of  the  ■•  Dlonysius,  X.  64.    Livy,  III.  8& 

Fasti  Capitolim.  ••  Vol.  II.  p.  850,  2d  ed. 

■  See  Varro.  de  Xing.  Latin*.  V.  177,  and 
Kisbuhr,  Vol.  h.  p.  841,  2d  ed. 
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rank  of  life ;  all  these  causes  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  sare* 
unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances, exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  so  me 
them  a  temporary  superiority.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  Uiey 
will,  and  retain  what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are  best  secured ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it,  great  good  is 
still  done,  and  great  improvements  effected ;  but  in  the  evil  which  is  retained, 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.  The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fosterea  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outliving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  has 
done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial ;  and  it  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIEST  DECEMVIB8,  AND  THE  LAWS  OP  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


"  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  moat  instaractiye  portion  of  ita  history.*'— GiBB«r,  Chap.  XLIV. 


The.  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  siych  extraordinary  powers  as 
AinoiBtm«itortL«d«-  ^^^®®  committcd  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 
jmnvin.  8«p»^^  all  such  authoHties  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 
rnufi.  ■.  Qpg|.g^^Qjjg  j^  ^jjg  natural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate*  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies ;  besides,  the  appointment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  in  the  magistrates  whom  they  had  so 
much  desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls ;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls,  why 
should  there  be  tribunes  ?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  and  justice  ?    Yet,  to  show  that 

>  This  is  Bionysin^*  statement  in  the  most  ex-  a  qnestion  whether  the  tiibnneship  was  prop- 
press  terms  (X.  56),  od  flnem.  Livy's  language  erly  called  maffistratus  or  no :  and.  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  for  he  says,  it  would  not  m  these  times  be  colled  "ma^- 
when  speaking  of  the  wish  of  the  oonmions  to  tratus  popnli,"  but  only  "  plebis :"  farther,  Livy 
have  decemvirs  elected  for  another  year,  *'  Jam  expressly  adds,  that  the  "  sacrat»  leges**  were 
plebs  ne  tribunicium  quidem  auxihum.  oeden-  not  to  be  abolished.  Niebuhr  believes  that  tiie 
tibus  in  vicem  appellationi  fcodd.  *appelIatione*l  tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  de- 
deoemvirisaueerebat."  (III.  84.  ad  nnem.)  And  ccmvirate.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Livy 
although,  wnen  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  with  Blonysius ;  and  the  state- 
the  first  decemvirs,  he  had  said,  "Placet  creari  ment  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  in- 
decemviros— et  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  magistra-  ternal  improbability, 
toa  esset*'  (III.  82),  yet  it  was  sometimes  made 
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the  tribuneship  was  not  to  be  permanently  surrendered,  the  sacred  laws  were 
spedallj  exempted  from  the  decemvirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  important,  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  the  Aventine. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  full  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  government's  Th»  de««mrin  begb 
great  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.  They  had  «»•''>•«"•»*«• 
before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation, partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,'  Hermodorus  of 
£phesus»  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of 
h»  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  io  the  ezamina- 
tioa  of  the  people.'  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  7^07  eomputo  tn  u- 
conspicuous  place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  in-  "•«'»*»•• 
vited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  might  think  needed ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curi», 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,^  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the  comitium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.     All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact-  ^  tamotiUotih^m 
moA  show  tius ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  luiiibMDp^MmdS. 
reference  to  that  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  if  each  commissioner  "^ 
had  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.     It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  * 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are 

rken  of  with  high  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of ' 
the  Roman  law.     Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.     Some  Augments'  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 
Still*  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period . 

•  PomponiiiB,  de  origine  juris,  8  4,  in  the  Di-    te"  would  lead  one  to  euppose  that  they  were 
fest  or  Fandects,  1  Tit.  ii.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  $  25,    written  on  wood. 

p.  64S.     Hermodorus  was  the  friend  of  Heradi-  *  The  authentic  remains  of  the  tweWe  tables 

tDB,  the  philosopher,  who  reproached  the  £phe-  are  ^ven  by  Haubold  in  his  **  Institationum 

•ians  for  having  buiished  him  from  mere  jeai-  Juris  Bomani  privati  Lineamenta,"  as  repub-  - 

onsy  of  his  superior  merit    See  the  story  in  lished  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Otto,  Leifrig, 

Strabo,  as  already  quoted,  and  in  Cicero,  Tub-  1826.    They  are  given  also  by  Dirkaen,  with  an 

ealan.  iMsputat.  V.  86.    Diogenes  Laertius  says  elaborate  onticism  as  to  the  text  and  tho  sources 

that  Heraclitus  flourished  in  the  sixty-ninth  of  each  fragment    "Ubcrsicht  dcr  biaher^en 

(Mjrmpiad,  but  Syncellus  makes  him  contempo-  Versuche  zur  Eritik  und  Herstellnn^  des  T^x- 

nry  with   Anaxa^oras,  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tofel-Fragmente."   Lei^zig^l824. 

Parmenides,  which  would  render  it  very  pos-  The  earlier  collections  of  them  contain  clauses 

sible  for  his  friend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis-  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tables  on  insufficient  au- 

ited  Some  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.     Stra-  thority. 

bo  expressly  identifies  the  Hermodorus  of  whom  *  I  am  weU  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writiiuf 
Henditos  spoke,  with  the  man  of  that  name  on  legal  details  without  a  profcsBional  knowl- 
wlw  helped  tho  decemvirs  in  drawing  up  their  edge  of  the  subject.  But  history  must  embrace 
laws.  And  the  feet  of  his  having  been  honored  the  subject-matter  of  every  profession ;  and  aa 
with  a  statue  in  the  comitium  (Pliny,  Hist  Nat  no  man  can  be  properly  qualified  to  write  on  all, 
XXXIV.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  excuse  the  pro- 
of his  having  helped  the  decemvirs  waa  not  sumption.  It  will  bo  proper  here  to  mention 
vifhout  foundation.  the  works  from  wliich  the  present,  chapter  has 
»  livy.  III.  84.  been  chiefly  compiled.     1st  The  Institutes  of 

*  80  Dionyslus,  mijXats  vaXxais  Axap<f{ayrcf  Oaius.    An  epitome  of  the  three  first  books  of 
ainis.  X-  57.    Livy's  simple  expression  "  tabu-  this  great  work  had  been  long  known,  but  the 
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o. .  ^.v  «      .     ^^  Roman  leffislation,  to  give  somethinff  of  a  view  of  the  Roman 

State  of  the  RooMiikw    ,  .  °        .^t     t  t        .t        .        t  »T  .  •         i   •        « 

ia^  eariieet  known  Uw  as  it  wds  Settled  Dj  the  twelve  tables,  or  as  it  existed  m  the 
oldest  form  in  whi^h  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livy  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "  fons  omnis 
publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "  Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  This,  acc<Hd- 
jn  prfTktmn  divided  ^g  to  tho  Romau  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things, 
IS^Ln^L^^JfThi^^  or  to  actions,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  exaoune 
«»diii.L«wofAetioiifc  g^jjjg  q£  ^Yie  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  three  descriptions  of  per- 
LUwofPe  Per  ^^^^  '  thosc  bom  frcc,  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves. 
joMi^ frjj pj»oM  The  distinctions  of  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 
^**'  ians,  had  long  since  vanished ;  and  all  free-bom  Roman  citizens 
were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freed  men  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  master  very  nearly  resembled 
Tii«fr«edmenor»utor  ^^^^  0^  ^^^  clleut  to  his  lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
SiJnLTjUSriod^iSj  when  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "dominus," 
twelve  tebiM.  became  his  "patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  his 

relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Eioman  people, 
33ut  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
<M>mitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs^  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
:and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
.a  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
-vancing  the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  was. 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

whole  work,  in  its  genuine  Btate,  whs  first  dis-  works  which  I  have  consulted  will  be  noticed  in 

■covered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816,  in  a  palimpsest,  or  their  several  places. 

rewritten  manuscript,  of  some  or  the  works  of  "  The  Fragments  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 
S.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  published  by  Mai"  are  not  correctlv  described, 
I  have  used  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  I  had  not  seen  tlie  book  wlicn  this  note  was 
Goschen,  at  Berlin,  in  1824 :  and  I  nave  derived  written.  I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  it 
great  assistance  from  Goschen's  continued  ref-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 
erences  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  And  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  several 
workp  of  the  Koman  lawyers.  2d.  The  fragment  treatises  by  an  unknown  lawyer^  on  various 
of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consisting,  for  the 
^Hugo  in  his  "  Jus  Civile  Antcjuatmianeum."  most  part,  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  the 
Berlin.  1815.  The  fragments  of  Ulpian  more  most  eminent  lawyers,  arranged  in  order,  aa  in 
recently  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  I  have  the  Pandects .  Amongst  the  rest  tliere  are,  nat- 
not  seen.  3d.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of  Jus-  urally,  citations  from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  these 
tinian,  and  referred  continually  to  the  Digest  or  were  not  known  to  us  before  Mai's  discovery ; 
Pandects  :  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  the  Pan- 
through  tlie  Digest,  or  to  oe  deeply  acquainted  decte.  The  manuscript  in  which  these  trea- 
with  Its  contents.  4th.  Hugo's  Geschichte  des  tises  were  found  was  a  palbnpsest,  now  in  the 
Romischen  Rechts.  9tli  edit.  Berlin,  1824.  6th.  Vatican  librar^^  and  marked  in  the  catalogue 
Haubold's  lustitutionum  juris  Romani  linea-  VMDCCCLXVu  It  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
menta,  and  Dirksen's  work  on  the  Twelve  Ta-  the  library  of  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  near  Pla- 
bles,  noticed  in  a  preceding  note ;  as  also  Hau-  ccntiaj  and  these  treatises' were  first  published 
hold's  edition  of  tlie  well-known  work  of  Hei-  from  it  by  Mid  in  1823 :  they  have  been  since 
neccius,  "  Antiquitt.  Romanar.  hirisprudentiimi  reprinted  at  Bonn,  in  1838,  under  the  superin- 
illuBtrantium  syntagma."  6th.  Savigny,  "Recht  tendence  of  Bethmann  Hollweg;  and  I  Know 
des  Bcsitzes,"  5th  edition ;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  in  this  German  edition.  They  do  not 
the  same  great  writer  in  the  "Zeitschriil  fur  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  laws 
geschichtliche  Rechtswissonschaft."     In  point  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

of  excellence,  I  could  not,  I  suppose,  have  con-  '  On  this  point  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  818. 

suited  higher  authorities  than  these ;  but  I  am  Eng.  Transl.    It  is  admitted  also  by  Uaubold,  m 

perfect!  V  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  few  his  Tabulaj  ChronologicsB,  as  one  of  the  InBtitu- 

months^  study,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tions  of  the  decemvirs, 
subject  so  vast  as  the  Roman  law.    The  other 
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heirs/  his  patron  inherited  -all  his  property ;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  caiv 
not  doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the  client. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  pow«rof«fcth.rawi 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,*  that  if  "•«'»i^»- 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  should  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  right  to  another  by  selling  his  son ;  but 
if  his  new  master  j&et  him  free,  the  father  s  right  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  in  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable ; 
aod  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter, StiD,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  the  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred'^ that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diminulio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, so  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  «!•  po«.rof  diqwapg 
them,  aod  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death."  He  ofWiFopertybywaf. 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,"  whether  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 

•  Gftiiis,  Instltnt.  ni.  §  40.  A  man^s  direct  virilis  sexus  personas ;"  Buoh  as  his  fathor^s 
heirs, "  sui  heredes,"  were,  according  to  thoRo-  brother,  or  brother's  son,  or  the  son  of  an  un- 
man law,  hifl  chil<iren  "  in  potestate,"  whether  de  by  the  fkther's  side.  These  inlierited  in 
Riale  or  female,  by  birth,  or  by  adoption ;  his  preference  to  the  cognati,  or  relations  derived 
son's  children ;  his  son's  son's  children ;  his  **  per  foeminei  sexus  personas ;"  and  iJius  an 
wife  in  manu ;  and  his  daughter-in-law.  See  emancipated  son  conld  not  be  heir  or  guardian 
Gains,  Institut.  III.  §  2.  For  the  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brother's  side,  by  virtue 
this  lawtoelients,  see  Nieuport,  Sitt.  Komanor.  of  the  jus  agnationis,  as  he  had  lost  that  right 
Sect.  I.  ch.  IV.  S  8,  and  the  defence  of  his  state-  by  having  gone  through  the  state  of  mancipntio 
ment  in  Keiz's  preface  to  the  6th  edit,  of  Nicu-  during  the  process  ot  his  release  from  liis  fa- 
port's  work.  Niebuhr  also  is  of  the  same  opin-  ther's  authority. 

jon.    Hist.  Rom.  Vol.  I.  p.  820,  Eng.  Transl.  "  Uti  legassit  super  pecunid,  tutelAve  busb  rei. 

The  qualification  alluded  to  is  supposed  by  Reiz  ita  jus  esto.    Fra^m.  duodec.  Tabb.  18,  apua 

to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  a  dienfs  agnati  Hanbold.    See  Gams,  Institut.  II.  §  224. 

would  have  inherited  before  his  patron,  whereas  °  Testamentorum  autem  genera  initio  duo 

a  freedman  conld  have  no  agnati.  his  natural  re-  fuerunt :  nam  aut  calatis  comitiis  faciebaiit,  qua 

lationships  in  his  state  of  slavery  oeing  reckoned  comitia  ois  in  anno  tcstamentis  facicndis  aesti> 

aa  nothing.  nata  erant,  aut  in  procinctu,  id  est  cum  belli 

•  Sipalerfilinmtervenum  duitjillius  apatre  caus4  ad  pugnam  loant:  procinctus  est  euim 
liber  esto.  Fragm.  duodec.  Tabb.  12,  apud  expeditus  et  armatns  exercitus.  Gaius,  Insti- 
Uaubold|  Institut.  jur.  Rom.  lineamenta.  tut.  II.  i  101.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XX.  2.    ^*  Ca- 

•  Minima  capitis  diminutio  aocidit  in  his  qui  lata  comitia"  are  aefined  by  Lubeo  to  bo  those, 
maacipio  dantur,  qui^ue  ex  manci^atione  man-  "  qu£e  pro  collegio  pontincum  habentur  aut 
umittuntar ;  adeo  qnidem  nt  qnotiens  quisque  regis  aut  iiaminum  inaugurandorum  causi." 
inaacipetar  ant  manumittatur,  totiens  capite  "lisdem  comitiis,"  says  Gellius,  by  whom  the 
diminuatnr.  Gains,  Institut.  I.  §  162.  The  passage  fVom  Labeo  has  been  preserved,  *^et 
disqualificationfl  incurred  by  a  diminutio  capi-  sacrorum  detestatio  et  testumenta  fieri  sole- 
tis  mdnded  a  forfeiture  of  the  jus  agnationis.  bant."  Noct.  Att.  XV.  27,  §  1,  8.  And  Labeo 
A  man's  agnati  are  hia  relations  derived  **  per  tells  ua  that  these  calata  comitia  were  either 
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burgher,  the  latter  ia  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  reject  it.  The 
confirmation  was  generally,  as  we  may  suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  of 
course  ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.  But  from  this  time 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality ;  the  right  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
Idn  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sons, 
if  thoy  were  squandering  it  extravagantly  ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,"  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  will.  The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain  :  when  the  father 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bexjueathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  commiuity,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  conununity  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative.     As  then  his 

Property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
irect  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  unimpaired,  and  were  allowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  theirs,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property 
by  win,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
children,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  law  did  away  with  this  distinction ;  and  the  prsetor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  inherit- 
ance, even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civilization,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  oar  possesions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 
uw  witk  R  to  ^^^*^®  respect  to  women.  A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 
wj^aT  I,  UTSJJ  man  by  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year  ;  exactly  as  a  year's 
possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 
movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,**  as  to  give 
the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  husband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avoided  passing 
under  her  husband's  power,  **  in  manum  viri ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wife  in  the  fullest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage,"  "  connubium  ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  bom  in  **  connubium. ' 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 

L  Mtotbtir  md  ai-  ^^^®'  Obliged  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 

m  mMi^fiiuLB^  circumstances,*'  to  be  under  miardianship.     If  a  father  died  in- 

^  testate,  his  daughters  unmediately  became  the  wards  of  their 

"curiata"  or  "centuriata^"   bo  that  we  may  soription,  "usns,"  or  by  coemptio,  because 

safely  conclude  that  the  will  of  a  patridan  was  then  they  lost  their  control  over  ner  property, 

read  at  the  former,  that  of  a  plebeian  at  the  and  their  right  of  inheriting  from  ner   (see 

latter.    See   Niebahr,  Vol.  II.  p.  886,  £ng.  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  84^ ;  but  only  her  lather's 

Trans.  refusal  of  consent  hindered  her  from  forming  a 

"  A  prsetore  constituitnr  curator— in^nuis  connubium,  if  her  connection  was  with  a  Ro- 

Qui  ex  testamento  parentis  haeredes  fiacti  male  man  citizen,  and  one  not  related  to  her  in  any 

oissipant  bona :   his  enim  ex  lege  (scil.  XII.  prohibited  degree.    See  Ulpian,  Fragm.  V.  2-7. 

Tabularum)  curator  dari  non  poterat.    Ulpian,  "  Gaius,  I.  \  144.    The  vestal  virgins  were 

Fragm.  XII.  8.  alone  excepted  by  the  twelve  tables,  "  in  bono- 

"  Gaius,  Institut.  I.  %  111.  rem  sacerdotii."    Afterwards,  by  the  later  law, 

*  The  fonnalities  of  a  marriage,  according  to  a  woman  obtained  the  same  privilege  by  ao- 

the  Soman  hiw,  seem  only  to  have  affected  the  quiring  the  "jus  trium  liberorum,"  which  did 

wife^s  property,  and  her  power  of  inheriting  not,  however,  always  imply  that  she  had  really 

from  her  nusband,  not  the  legitimacy  of  the  borne  three  children,  but  that  by  the  emperor*a 

children.    A  woman^s  guardians  might  prevent  favor  she  had  acquired  the  right  granted  l>y  law 

her  from  passing  in  manum  viri  either  by  pre-  to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother. 
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lyrothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  tbeir  father's  side ;"  nor  could 
they,  without  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligation/"  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  m  law,  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  ^ardians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in> 
testate,  her  nearest  male  relations  succeeded  by  law  to  the  office  ;  so  that  it  was 
possible,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
goarduinship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions,  the  apparent  liberality  of 
the  law,  which  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
sons,  was  in  great  measure  render^  ineffectual."  A  daughter  might,  indeed, 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  her  legal  heir,  there  was  Httle  probability  of  its  passing  out 
of  the  family.  All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  ^  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

II.  J£  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  accordmg  to  the  langui^ 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n.  u*  of  tub-,  im. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recognized,  can  JSjTjruSfiirrf^' 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Yet  there  are  few  points  of  more  E^S'u?wbS?5 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  •*^p«>i^- 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  cii  cumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
divbions,  would  throw  Ught  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gtft  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  political  rights  from  property ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  ^hole  commu- 
nity, was  fjEunihai-ly  recognized"'  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

'  Qnibiu  testamento  quidem  tutor  datus  non  to  have  hcen  rather  the  rule  in  theory,  and,  in 

sit,  lis  ex  lege  2ll.  agnati  Bont  tutorea.   Gains,  the  carlieist  recorded  settlement  of  a  people^  to 

I.  J  155.  have  been  often  actually  carried  into  practice. 

"  A  woman^s  agnati,  by  the  old  law,  were  The  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  IsraeliteB 
her  tutores  le^mtimi.  And  it  was  a  well-known  is  a  well-known  example.  Let  any  one  com- 
mie of  law  that  she  could  make  no  valid  will  pare  this  with  the  utterly  capricious  manner  in 
without  their  consent.  Gains,  II.  $  118.  The  which  the  Norman  chiefs,  from  duke  "William 
wh<de  light  of  her  agnati  to  become  her  guar-  downwards,  appropriated  to  themselves,  or 
dians  was  done  away  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  lands  of 
(Gains,  I.  §  171.)  But  her  father,  and,  if  she  England.  Again,  a  similar  equal  division  in 
were  a  fireed  woman,  her  patronus,  still  retained  said  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  (He- 
the  same  power ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotus,  II.  109) ;  and  even  after  the  period  of 
Antonines,  her  will  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Genesis,  had  brought 
hjkd  not  their  aanction.  most  of  the  property  into  the  hands  of  the 

■See    Hugo,    Geschichte    des    Romischen  kinffs,  yet  still  we  find  the  principle  of  regular 

Bechta,  p.  20;).  division  reco^ized ;  for  even  in  the  last  years 

•  This  is  one  of  those  general  statements  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  class  of  landed 

iiluch  I  think  the  reader  of  ancient  history  will  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an  he- 

readily  admit,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  reditary  fief,  on  the  tenure  of  niilitary  service, 

bring  any  particular  passage  of  an  ancient  wri-  enjoyed  eacn  man  an  equal  portion.    (Herodo- 

ter  as  the  authority  lor  it.    Nor  is  it  to  be  de-  tus,  ll.  164,  et  seqq.)  In  all  the  Greek  colonies 

nied,  that  conquest,  and  the  la|)se  of  years,  in-  there  was  the  same  system ;  each  citizen  had 

trodaoed  the  greatest  inequalities  of  property,  his  cXijpor  or  portion,  and  in  manv  states  these 

quite  as  great  as  those  Bubeisting  in  modern  were  not  allowed  to  be  alienated.    (Aristotle, 

Europe.    JBut  the  notion  of  an  equal  division  Politic.  VI.  4.)    Thus  the  well-known  division 

of  the  land  of  a  country  amount  its  citizens,  of  Loconia,  ascribed  to  Lycurens,  was  nothing 

which  in  modem  Europe  is  so  without  example  unprecedented :   the  remarkable  feature  in  it 

that  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  principle  of 

impossible  fiinciee,  seems,  in  the  ancient  world,  regular  assignation,  after  a  long  departure  Stum 
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regularly  acqiured.  This  act  conveyed  the  property  of  the  land  so  granted  in 
complete  sovereignty ;  no  seignorial  righits  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the  soil, 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  over  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  he  was  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  after 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  rights  and  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  being  a  citizen  of  that 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  bis  fellow-citizens  ;  as  a  free-born  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  affairs ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  social  or  political. 

Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Rome,  no 
AMp«»p«rt.viiiUiidrt  less  than  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
JSiiy'"fri^*lhri^t  won  it  for  the  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
oTtha  tuto.  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 

individuals  for  themselves ;  and  the  law"  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  wealth ;  but  whatever  land"  was  conquered  belonged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principles, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land  to  every  man.  But  the  mass  of  the  con- 
quered territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
ilarly reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 

it ;  it  was  the  bringing  b&ck  of  an  old  state  to  terference,  if  a  citizen  having  had  land,  nc^- 
a  new  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  its  social  exist-  lected  it  and  followed  any  other  calling ;  it 
ence.  1  tliink,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one  certainly  did  not  follow  that  every  citizen  re- 
ef the  characteristic  points  of  the  ancient  worid.  ceived  a  grant  of  land,  much  less  that  his  pos- 
that  landed  property  was  not  merely  sanctioned  session  of  land  beforehand  qualified  him  to 
and  maintained  by  law.  but  had  onginally  been  become  a  citi2en. 

derived  from  it ;  and  that  even  where  the  peo-  ■*  Gidus,  II.  §  69.  Quob  ex  hostibus  capiun- 
ple  as  a  body  had  gained  their  country  by  the  tur,  naturali  ratione  nostra  flnnt ;  and  in  Jus- 
sword,  yet  their  indivldnal  citizens  received  tinian's  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 
their  separate  portion  neither  from  their  own  slaves ;  "  adeo  quidem,  ut  et  libcri  homines  in 
sword,  nor  from  the  capricious  bounty  of  their  servitutem  nostram  deducantur."  II.  1,  j  17. 
chiefs,  but  fVom  the  deliberate  act  of  society,  De  rerum  divisiones,  &c. 
which  proceeded,  on  regular  principles,  to  allot  "  Gaius^  II.  §  7.  In  provinciali  solo  domiiil- 
a  portion  of  its  common  property  to  each  of  its  um  populi  Romani  est,  vel  Ciesaris ;  nos  autcm 
members.  "With  respect  to  the  statement  at  possessionem  tantum  et  usum  fhictum  habere 
the  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred  videmur.  Aocordingly  no  land,  in  provinciali 
no  political  power,  it  may  be  objected  that  solo,  could  be  sold  by  mandpatio^  because  it 
power  was  connected  witn  landed  property,  was  not  res  mancinii.  **  Provinciale  solum" 
masmuch  as  the  commons,  it  is  said,  were  lia-  was  opposed  to  "  Italicum  solum,'*  and  express- 
ble  to  be  removed  from  their  tribe  by  the  cen-  ed  the  condition  of  land  which  remained  still 
sors,  if  they  followed  any  other  c^ling  but  in  the  state  of  a  conquest,  and  had  not  been  in- 
affriculture.  But  thi4  ana  other  such  regular  corporated  with  the  territory,  "  ager  "  of  tlie 
tions  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  desirar  conquerors.  But,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  land 
ble  that  a  citizen  shouJd  live  by  agriculture  in  the  provinces  in  the  imperial  times  was  not 
rather  than  by  trade ;  a  principle  very  general-  "provmciale  solum:"  particular  spots  enioycd 
ly  admitted  in  the  ancient  world,  but  founded  the  privileges  of  "  Itancum  solum,"  and  this 
on  considerations  of  what  was  supposed  to  bo  was  the  famous  jus  Italise  which  was  so  com- 
for  the  moral  good  of  the  community ;  and  pletely  misunderstood  by  all  writers  on  the  Ro- 
very  different  from  the  notion  that  he  who  had  man  Taw  and  constitution  before  Savigny.  He 
land  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  and  power,  first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 
Besides,  it  was  only  a  ground  of  censonan  in-  land,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  persona. 
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fumed,  sometimes  occupied  by  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  this  essen- 
tiai  difference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the 
state,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  property ;  but 
they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
ratlier  than  authorized  possessions,  the  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modem  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  couM  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con- 
verted into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  pj^tty  Mq«ii^  by 
rights  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions"  of  p"»«*i*««»- 
the  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  mile?  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  in  neither  case  could  pre- 
scription or  usucapio"  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in- 
stances the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law"  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance'*  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
ership ;'"  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome, 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  uncultivated,  by  re^rding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  the  religious  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,'^  that  if  the  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year^Jie  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  ot  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables'^  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er ;  against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  good  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  family  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians' 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.    A  plebeian,  whose  land 

"  Provincialia  pnedla  usiioapionem  non  red-  quired  the  possesBion  of  any  thing  bon4  fide, 

plant.   Galas,  II.  §  46.  It  need  not  be  repeated  yet  he  ooald  not  acquire  the  property  of  it  by 

that  the  provinciale  aolam  of  Gaias*  time,  of  prescription  or  usucapio,  if  it  naa  been  origin- 

which  the  property  was  vested  only  in  the  Ko-  ally  obtained  by  force  or  fraud  j  "  si  quia  rem 

man  people  or  the  emperor^  while  individuals  furtivam  aut  vi  possessam  posaideat."    €kuoB, 

coold  only  have  the  occupation  and  usufruct  of  II.  §  45. 

H,  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  ager  pub-  ^  No  rerum  dominia  diutius  in  inoerto  es- 

ficuB  of  the  time  of  the  XII.  tables.   Afterwards  sent.    Gains,  II.  S  44. 

the  distinction  between  provinciale  and  Itali-  "  Gains,  II.  S  58,  66.  Voluenmt  veteree  ma- 
cam  solum  was  done  away  by  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditates  adiri  ut  essent  qui  sacra  &- 
usucapio  w^as  admitted  alike  in  each;  but  it  cerenL  quorum  illis  temporibus  summaobeer- 
oould  be  completed  not  in  two  jrears,  but,  ao-  vatio  mit. 

cording  to  various  circumstances,  m  ten,  twenty,  **  '^Adversus   hostem  sstema    auctoritaa." 

or  thirty.    See  Justinian's  Code,  VII.  Tit.  81.  Fragm.  XII.  Tabuhir.  19,  apudHaubold.  "Auc- 

Be  usucapione  transformand&.  toritas"  is  the  right  of  olaiming  our  own  prop-  . 

■•  Gains,  II.  $  42.    Ulpian,  Fra^.  XIX.  §  8.  erty,  to  prevent  another  from  squiring  tt  by  ■ 

*  Si  modo  eas  bon4  Me  acceperunus.   Gains,  prescription. 
I.  f  tf .    But  even  if  the  actaal  possessor  ao- 
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had  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose  house  had  been  burnt,  and  his  sons 
killed  or  swept  off  by-  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  unable  to  cultivate  bis 
property  again,  and  might  leave  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri- 
cian's prison,  the  same  result  mi^ht  happen ;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  friend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  furly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  legal 
business,  or  the  want  of  friends  to  imdertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Roman  law  attached  no  polidced  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
DittiDetioiii  M  to  TBri.  <li<i  it  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  lands  of  property, 
S^iSSlsjL^iSrSi  as  to  the  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
"•"****•  there  was  a  distinction  recognized ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class^  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  common 
name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
cipii.  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens '^  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument :  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  "  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance." 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  l«id  his  hand  upon 
the  house  or  ground  which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  called  "  in  jure  cessio"  took  place  before  a  magistrate  :"  the  purchaser 
claimed,  "  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  **  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  m^istrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sanc- 

*  Mancipi  res  Bont  prsedin  in  Italioo  solo —  oonveyance,  and  thas  gratified  the  commons  by 

item  jura  pricdioram  rusticorum,  velut  via,  iter,  recognizing  their  custom  as  law,  we  can  under- 

actuB.  aqusBductus ;  item  servi  et  nuadmpedes  stand  why  tliere  should  have  been  afterwards 

qu»  aorso  collove  domantur,  velut  ooves,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

e^ui,  flsini.    Cseterse  res  nee  mancipi  sunt.   Ul-  of  mancipatio,  and  why  it  should  have  been 

pian,  Fragm.  XIX.  1.    It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  tlie  peculiar  rights  of  Boman 

whether  this   distinction  was  as  old  as  the  cituens.    And  if  it  wore  originally  the  mode  of 

Twelve   Tables    (see   Hu^o^    Geschichte    des  conveyance  practised  by  the  plebeian  landown- 

Bom.  Keohts.  p.  425) ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  reo-  ers,  we  can  account  for  its  being  restricted  to 

ognized  bv  the  Cincian  law,  passed  in  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constituted  the  most  vallui- 

650  (see  Hugo,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  proba-  ble  part  of  the  live  stock  of  land,  slaves,  horses, 

bility,  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Ro-  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.    In  particular,  we  can 

man  law,  except  as  &r  as  re^rds  the  jura  prse-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  nee  man- 

-  diorum ;  for  these,  being  res  inoorponuee,  could  cipii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  un- 

not  pass  by  actual  bodify  seizure,  and  mancipa-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  shipA 

tlo  no  douDt  always  in  its  original  meaning  im-  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amonprst  them, 

plied  this.    It  may  be  oo^jectured  that  mand-  I  may  observe  that  in  the  MS.  published  by 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  usage '*"~''*"~"*' *^''  *'"■  "— *-**'^'-'»"t\''''~— »*^~-**'--  -ji-.~ — /^_^- 
plebeian  landowners,  a  method  ( 

purohase  in  the  country  before  a ^..       o-j  r 

diate  neighbors,  without  the  necessity  of  his  Nicbuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 

foing  up  to  Rome  and  transacting  the  business  "  Gains,  1. 1  li9. 

efore  a  magistrate.    If  the  law  of  the  Twelve       »  Gains,  I.  J  121.  

'  Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of  *  Gains,  II.  %  24.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XIX  9. 
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tioDed  by  the  twelve  tables,  which  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selling,  "  even 
as  the  tongue  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law/'** 

The  principle  of  the  law  of  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with- 
out primogeniture.**  All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci-  y,^  ntmintdm 
Mted*  inherited  their  father^s  estate  in  equal  portions,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  manum  convenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,"  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  i^  equally  amongst  them  ;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher- 
ited on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belong- 
mg  to  another  family,  had  no  right  of  succession.  AU  these  were  called  a  man  s 
own  heirs,  "sui  heredes ;"  and  m  default  of  these,  his  agnati,*'  or  relations  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  shares.  In  default  of  agnati,*"  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to.  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  relates  to  actions.  "  Legis 
actio"  signifies,  "  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  m.  uw  c  •  •euou. 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  «▼•"«■•'•**«• 
tain  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  8ougl#  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist  on  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  his  vinei^ 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forbade  only 
the  cutting  down  oi  fruit  trees  generally,  without  any  particular  mention  of 
rines.     The  modes  of  action  ^ere  five:*  1.  Sacramento;  2.  Per  judicis  postu- 


*  Qanm  nexuip  faciet  mandpininque,  nti 
Cnffaa  nuncupaasit  ita  jqb  esto.  Frftfin.  aTT. 
Tabnlar.  17,  apud  Hanbold.  See  Di^en,  p. 
W7-406. 

"  I  call  it  **  qualified  male  snooeflsion,"  be- 
cause although  a  man^s  daughters  inherited 
along  with  his  sons,  vet  his  danghters*  sons 
were  altcM^ether  excluaed,  and  his  daughters, 
being  unc^r  their  brothers^  guardianship,  ooUld 
not  mspose  of  or  devise  their  inheritance  with- 
out their  consent.  By  the  Athenian  Liw  the 
sons  alone  inherited^  but  they  were  obliged  to 
portion  out  their  suiters,  and  public  opinion 
would  not  allow  this  to  be  done  niggardly. 

•Gain*,  III.  §2. 

"  The  reason  of  this  restriction  was,  that  if 
the  son  were  in  his  fiither's  power,  he  was  him- 
aelf  his  father's  heir,  and  his  children  were,  of 
course,  excluded;  if  he  had  lost  his  succession, 
either  by  death  or  by  emancipation,  then  his 
children  succeeded  to  his  share  as  his  repre- 
sentatives. 

"  Gains,  IH.  %  9, 10.  By  the  law  of  the  XII. 
tables,  all  relations  by  the  Other's  side,  wheth- 
er mue  or  female,  were  alike  induded  under 
the  title  of  agnati ;  but  afterwards  the  meaning 
of  the  term  was  more  limited,  and  female  rela- 
tions were  excluded  beyond  the  degree  of  a 
sister.  A  man's  mother,  if  she  had  passed  "  in 
manum  mariti,"  acquired  the  rights  of  a  daugh- 
ter, as  regarded  her  husband,  and  thus  was 
eoDsiderea  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  son. 
See  Justinian,  Institutes,  III.  Tit.  2,  S  8< 

*  Gaius,  III.  §  17.  It  is  provoking  that  the 
put  of  Graios'  work,  in  which  he  hi^  defined 
who  were  a  man's  "ffentU^,''^  is  wholly  illegible 


in  the  MB.  It  was  to  be  found  in  his  first  book, 
between  the  164th  and  165th  sections  of  the 
present  division.  There  is  no  more  difficult 
question  in  Roman  law  than  to  ascertain  when 
and  to  what  extent  the  plebeians  acquired  "jura 
gentilitatis."  The  whole  institution  of  the 
gentes  seems  to  have  been  csisentially  patri- 
cian ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  patricians, 
"  se  solos  gentem  habere,"  Livy,  X.  8.  Who, 
then,  in  the  succession  to  the  property  of  an 
intestate  plebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogous 
to  that  or  the  members  of  his  gens  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  property  of  a  patrician  ?  For  the 
noblest  of  the  plebeian  families,  the  Ceecilii,  for 
instance,  or  the  Decii^  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  patrician  gens  such  as  subsist- 
ed between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudii, 
BO  that  it  does  not  appear  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property  of  an  intestate  C»cilius, 
in  default  of  sui  hseredes  and  agnati.  Was  it, 
as  in  the  Athenian  law,  that  cognati,  a  term 
which  included  relations  by  tlie  mother's  side 
as  well  as  bv  the  Other's,  were  capable  of  in- 
heriting ?  And  if  no  relations  at  ail  were  to  be 
found,  had  the  tribe  any  claim  to  the  suceet^sion, 
or  was  the  property  considered  to  be  wholly 
without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being  ac- 
quired by  a  stranger  hy  occupation,  posscssio, 
and  two  years' prescription,  usucapiof  In  this 
case  there  woula  be  a  possibility  of  the  property 
of  a  plebeian  being  acquired  by  a  patrician, 
whereas,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  single  mem- 
ber of  his  gens,  the  property  of  a  patricuin  could 
never  be  without  a  patrician  heir. 

"  Gaius,  IV.  1 11. 

^  Gains,  lY.i  18. 
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lationem;    3.  Per  condictionem;    4.  Per  manus  injectionem ;   5.  Per  pignori^ 
captionem. 

1.  The  first*'  of  these  was  the  mdst  generally^  adopted  where  no  other  specific 
1st  Action:  MennMn.  actioH  was  prescHbed  bylaw.  The  contending  parties  each  staked 
*^  a  certain  sum  of  money,  "  sacramentum/'  on  the  issue  of  their 
suit,  five  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  the  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  any  one  claimed  as  a  slave,^  the  sac- 
ramentum  was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  fifty  ases,  lest  his  friends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  havmg  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
before  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintiff,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hand,^  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  then 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  their 
bold,  and  ibis  being  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  "  Wilt 
thou  tell  me  wherefore  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  thine  V*  The  other  an- 
swered, "  I  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim." 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  five  hundred  ases  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  "  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  thee." 
Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  "  litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  thf t  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  posses- 
sion of  it,  **  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  against  him.  Both  par- 
ties also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacramentum,  should  be 
duly  pdd.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly 
ordered  that  the  vindicise,  or  temporary  possession,**  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  he 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virghiia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  which  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
■d  Md  u  AeUoM :  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  so  that  we  can  neither  fully  understand  their 
SlL^!!S"p6r*SSicSl  nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
"*"•  can  judge,  the  la.tter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  judge.     The  former,  per  postula- 

"  Gaius,  IV.  §  18-17.  «■  "  Festucam  tenebat."    Thii  was  apparent- 

^  In  the  case  of  a  Blave^s  lilaerty,  it  was  not  Iv  a  rod  or  wand,  aa  Gains  says  afterwards, 

necessary  tliat  the   person  who  Drought  the  "Festnoi  autem  utebantur  quasi  hast®  loco, 

question  to  issue  should  have  any  connection  signo  quodam  jnsti  dominii,    §16.    It  cannot, 

with  the  slave,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him :  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  ohaf^ 

it  was  the  duty,  or  rather  the  privilege,  of  ev-  which  Plutarch  says  was  thrown  on  a  8lav% 

ery  man  to  save  a  jfVeeman  from  the  perpetuol  when  he  received  his  liberty.    See  Foociolati  ia 

loss  of  his  liberty.    *^  In  his  qnsd  asserantur  in  FestucA. 

Ubertatem,  quivis  lege  agere  potest."    Livy,  **  VindidiB  secundum  Ubertatem.    Seelivy, 

m.46.                     -6-6        1--  m.44^46. 
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tionem  judicis,  was  an  application  to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  name  a  judge 
to  try  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  process,  per  manus  injectionem,  was  allowed  hy  the  twelve 
tables^  as  a  method  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  judge's  sen-  4^  ^^^^ .  ^^  ,^ 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  «»"«»^««^««»- 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plabtiff,  had  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plaintiff  might  lay  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  vindex,  or  dje- 
fender,  to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  being  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
draped  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  m  cluuns  till  he  had  paid  all  that 
was  due  from  him. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  captionem^  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  gn,  j^i^^,  f„  ^ 
sary  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  «»'•  «!«*«••»• 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,^^  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship  ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  paid  for  the 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  tbere  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re* 
lates  to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  in-  * 
asmuch  as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  party,  followed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obligationes  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  under  certain  new  and  specific  ouigiuioii.  •%  oootrM. 
obUgations  towards  them,  either  from  some  particular  engage-  *»■«»«  «*•»«<*»• 
ment  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement ;  in  the  second,  an 
obligation  to  repair  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law^  divided  all  legal  obli- 
gations into  those  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

L  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.     To  the  head  of  obligationes 
re  contractae  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  the  mere  S*^"*^^  "  * 


ofo 


Dvbto,  int«na 


fact  of  having  borrowed  money^  constituted  the  obligation  to  pay 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  verbal  or  written,"  on*th^  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
regard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

•  GftiiiB,  IV.  $  21-d5.  taum/'  when  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  given 
^  Gains.  IV.  S  26-S9.    With  regard  to  the    to  another  for  his  use,  with  t)ie  understanding 

orthography^  of  the  word,  the  text  of  Gains  va-  that  he  shall  return  to  us  hereafter  not  that  very 

ries,  exhibiting  in  one  passage  the  form  ^*  cap-  same  thine,  but  one  of  the  same  nature  and 

tionem,*^  %  12,  and  in  another  that  of  **  capio-  quality.  "  Commodatum"  expressed  that  which 

nem,-^  $  26.    If  the  expression  be  made  one  is  lent  to  another,  with  the  understanding  that 

siogle  word,  the  form  would  be  pignorisoapio.  the  very  same  thing  shall  bo  restored  to  us  a^oin. 

See  Cato,  as  quoted  by  GeUius,  Noct.  Att.  ■•  The  Bnglish  law  considers  an  oUigatio  re 

VII.  10.  contracta  as  an  implied  contract ;  such  a  oon- 

•  Gains,  IV.  §  27.  tract  **  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 
^  Gaius,  ni.  S  88.  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  un- 

•  Of  any  thing  else  which  can  be  weighed,    dertakes  to  perform."    Blackstone,  Comment. 
eounted,  or  meaeared.    This  was  oalled  "  mn-    Book  II.  0.  80,  S IX. 
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again.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  debtors,  then  being  bound  to 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt,  belonged  to  obligations  of 
another  class,  those  contractea  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parlies."  Tet  al- 
though this  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parlies  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  legislators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether^  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan- 
tages ;  they  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  foenus,"  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent.,  or  cent,  per  cent. ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,"  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvu^.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;**  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,*^  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
obUnUoDtaraiii  ftaa  ^^P^^^^s®^  ^^  *  ccrtaiu  form  of  words;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
^^S^f^Sfa  p..  acknowledged  such  only  to  be  legally  binding  as  were  concluded 
in  the  form  pf  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  **  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
so  ?*'  And  he  answered,  **  I  do  engaffe."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  raancipatio,  which  none  but  JlomsA  tiit- 
izens  might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  spondeo.^  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  m  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  efiect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.    This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

"  Gibbon,  Vol.  Vm.  chap.  xliv.  p.  85,  8vo.  Atlien8wehaverrf«ojiirfrpirof,rd«offl^«T»j,  Ac. 

ed.  1807,  considers  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  express  respectively  "  Interest  of  a  third  ana 

follow  from,  an  obligation  ex  consensu,  and  to  of  a  sijtth  part  of  the  snm  borrowed.*'    And-aa 

come  under  the  general  head  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

ing,  locatio  and  condnctio,  inasmuch  sib  interest  year,  althougn  interest  was,  in  fact,  paid  every 

may  be  considered  as  the  hire  paid  for  the  tem-  month,  so  the  unciarium  foenus,  in  like  man- 

porary  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  ner,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  ,ot 

text  18  that  of  Heinecdus.  III.  15.  $  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  al- 

Hugo,  Geschiclite  des  Bom.  Bechts,  p.  280,  though  a  part  of  it  was  at  Bome  also  paid 

Ed.  9.  monthly. 

"  Tacitus,  Annal.  VI,  16.    "  Duodecim  tabu-  •"  See  his  chapter  "  fiber  den  UmdakinsftisB,'' 

lis  sanctum,  ne  quis  unciario  fcenore  amplius  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history,  p.  61. 

exerceret."     Now,  the  uncia  being  the  well-  ••  See  Bookh,  *'  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athe- 

known  twelfth  part  of  the  Boman  as,  or  pound,  ner/' Vol.  I.  p.  148.    In  Demosthenes'  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  times  twelve  per  cent,  at  Athens  was  considered  low. 

being  still  the  standard  at  Bome,  undarinm  fo&-  "*  ^^  ODligationes  verbis  oontracte.^'     Gaius, 

nus  would  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  "  in-  III.  92. 

terest  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  that  is,  of  a  "*  Gains,  III.  S  98. 

twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed.    ThuS|  at  . 
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the  tenn;  it  is  clearly  connected  with  (fitivSu},  and  denoted,  probably,. an  oath 
taken  with  the  sanction  of  certain  peculiar  ntes,  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  spondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  m  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 

IL  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  our 
having  wronged  our  neighbor,  the  obligation  of  making  good,  or  ^^ 
making  reparation  for,  the  injury  which  we  have  done.  We  may  £»?"Ljjofth5id 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings  ''^  **' 
and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries^''  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaUation,  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  j3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  offender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.  y.  And  all  other  bodily 
mjuries  were  compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gaius,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians  ,*  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Eaeso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  committmg 
against  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries"  against  property,  on  the  other  Hand, 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  in  the  night**  might  be  wwfully  slain  ;  or  by  day,** 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  m  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scoiurged  and  given  over,*^  addicebatu^  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
hb  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  m  the  met  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution.** If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,*"  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man- 
ifest than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which**  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

"  Gains,  III.  1 228.  precise  penalty  swarded  to  libels  in  the  twelve 

"  Gfiios,  III.  1 189.  tables.    The  loundfttion  of  our  knowledge  on 

"  ^  Sei  nox  fortum  &otum  esit,  sei  im  ocoisit  this  sabjeet,  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Augus- 

jome  caisna  esto.'^    Fragm.  XII.  Tabular.  $  10,  tine  (de  Civit  Dei,  II.  9),  from  the  fourth  book 

spud  Haubold.  of  Cicero^s  treatise,  Be  Kepubllcft.   ^*  Duodecim 

*  Gains,  ad  edictum  pro^dnciale,  quoted  in  tabulss  cum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxlssent,  in 

the  Digest,  XLVII.  De  niftis,  1.  54,  §  2.  hia  hanc   quoque  sanciendain  putaverunt,  si 

*'  Gains,  III,  §  189.  quis  oooentavisset,  sive   carmen   oondidisso^ 

"  Gains,  IIL  1 190.  ouod  infamiam  faceret  flagitiumve  nlteri."  Ana 

"  Gains,  III.  192,  198.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  place,  II.  12,  referring  to 

strange  law  was,  that  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what  he  supposed  to  be 

by  bemg  naked,  and  haying  his  hands  oocu-  its  meaning  in  nis  own  words  thus :  "  Capite 

{Med,  could  not  conceal  any  thin^  about  him,  plectendum  sandentes  tale  carmen  condere  si 

which  he  mifht  leave  secretly  in  his  neighbor's  quis  anderet."     Augustine,  living  in  an  age 

house,  and  wen  charge  him  with  thef^    It  is  when  capital  punishments,  in  our  sense  of  the 

curious  that  this  extraordinary  custom  seems  to  term,  were  common,  understands  Cicero^s  words 

have  existed  also  at  Athens.    See  the  following  as  si^fyin^  the  *' punishment  of  death.''    But 

passa^  from  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  in  Cicero's  tune,  when  the  punishment  of  death 

497,  ^  Dindorfl  was,  so  far  as  Boman  citizens  were  concerned, 

unknown  to  the  law,  the  expressions,  capite 

ZfiKFATES^Idt  wv,  KardSm  Botudnov.  sancire,  and  res  capitalis,  generally,  as  is  well 

rrPEYIAAHS.  ^iUnficd  rt;  known,  have  a  milaer  meaning,  ana  caput  to- 

ZOKP.  00c,  iXAa  Y^fivovt  ththai  vo^fyrai.  fers  to  the  ciyil  rather  than  to  the  natural  lifla  of 

STPEt.  i>X  9hxL  ^fdff^v  Hy*^'  dvifx^nat.  a  dtizen.    Thus  Gaius  says  expressly,  "  Pcena 

manifesti  furti  ex  lege  XII.  tobularum  capitalis 

^  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  erat,"  III.  §  189.    And  then  he  goes  on,  "  ^am 
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punishments,  involving  a  diminutio  capitis,  if  he  publicly  uttered  in  word  or 
writing  any  thing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  neighbor.  Cicero  re- 
fers to  this  law,  as  proving  the  existence  of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  license  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  songs  are  sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 
were  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  dreaded ;  the  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same  infection.  If 
the  poet  Naevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  "  Fato  Romae 
fiunt  Metelli  consules,"  we  may  readily  understand  how  little  an  humble  writer,  in 
recording  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nicias,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  But  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit  ?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence  ! 

All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punishe(^  capitally, 
it  was  rather  that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest  sense ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quaes- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  this  sort  were  parricide," 

liber  verberatuH  addicebatur  ei  cui  fartiim  fece-  ment  of  a  libeller  involved  in  it  a  diminntio  ca- 
rat," On  the  other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  Hor-  pitis,  and  was  thus,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the 
ace's  line,  "  Vcrtere  modum  formidine  fastis,"  term,  capital.  It  may  be,  also^  that  the  sen- 
Comutus,  the  scholiast  on  Persiua,  says  ex-  tence  "  ut  fustc  ferictur,"  not  bein^  limited  with 
pressly,  "  I^ege  XII.  tabularura  cautum  est,  nt  the  carefal  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law,  was, 
fmtiVm  feriretur^  gui  publico  invehebatur,"  when  executed  with* severity,  fatal ;  and  that  a 
&c.  Yet  still  there  is  another  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  uncler  his  punishment 
military  punishment  of  the  fustuarium  was  no-  was  considered  as  jure  cajsus.  It  miffht  thus 
toriously  often  fatal ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  be  truly  said,  that  libels  were  punished  capital- 
expresHion  "fusti  ferire,"  included  even  a  beat-  ly,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term,  if  the  punish- 
ing to  death.  Thus  we  readof  Egnatius  Metol-  ment  might,  in  fact,  be  made  to  amount  to  a 
lus.  "  qui  uxorem  fuste  percussam  interemit,"  sentence  of  death,  at  the  discretion  of  those 
Valer.  Max.  VI.  8,  §  9,  where  the  words  fusto  who  inflicted  it.  But  the  law  meant  only,  that 
percussam  are,  I  thinkj  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  and  incu/also  a 
manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  diminutio  capitis :  and  this  was  sufficiently  se- 
inflicted  previously  to  the  capital  one.    And  vere,  when  we  find  that  the  most  grievous  bod- 


yet  fusti^atio,  in  tiie  estimate  of  the  later  law,  ily  injuries,  although  visited  by  punishment  in 

was  a  milder  punishment  than  flacellatio ;  and  kmd,  yet  did  not  involve  any  forfeiture  of  civil 

the  Digest  cans  it  "  fustigationis  aomonitio." —  Tights. 

See  Ileineccius,  IV.  18,  §7.  *"  Every  one  knows  the  famous  punishment 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order  to  learn  of  the  parricide,  that  he  should  be  scourged, 
what  was  then  the  punishment  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  in  company  with  a  dog, 
shall  find  that,  according  to  Ulpian  (Digest.  De  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  the 
injur,  et  famosis  libellia,  1.  5,  §  9),  the  libeller  sea.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  a  law 
was  to  be  intestabilis,  that  is,  he  could  neither  of  the  twelve  tables.  Cicero  mentions  only  the 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  make  a  sewing  up  of  the  parricide  in  a  sack,  and  throw- 
will.  And  in  the  somewhat  vague  language  of  ing  him  into  the  river.  And  ho  merely  says, 
the  Theodosian  Code,  IX.  84,  f  10,  libellers  are  *'  Mfyoros  nostri  aupplicium  in  parriddaa  sin- 
to  dread  *'ultorem  suis  cervicibus  ^ladium."  gulare  excogitaverunt,"  pro  Roscio  Amerino, 
But  "  famosi  libelli,"  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  25.  It  may  have  been  a  traditional  punish- 
means,  perhaps,  something  different  from  the  ment,  older  than  even  the  twelve  tables.  So, 
libellous  carmina  of  the  XII.  tables.  agmn,  nothing  is  known  of  the  law  of  the 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  punish-  twelve  tables  respecting  murder.    Pliny  only 
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and  probably  all  murder,  arson,**  false  witness,"  injuring  a  neighbor's  com 
bynight,*^  witchcraft,*  and  treason.'*®  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  either  by  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters."  The  "  ene- 
mies" here  meant  could  not  have  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  ^  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome  ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  decided  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet- 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end 
of  their  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  theii*  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.     Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,'^'  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  granted ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  early 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  their 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  England. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
almost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved 
in  much  greater  obscurity.  Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people*"  from 
the  sentence  of  every  magistrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials'*  sliould  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  3.  That  privilegia,"  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful.  4.  That  the  last  decision''* 
of  the  people  should  sujfersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,"  and 

aaya  that  the  turning  cattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable."    Blackstone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 
com  by  night  waa  puniahed  by  the  twelve  ta-  The  Btatute  law  has  greatly  restricted  this  pow- 
blea  more  eeverely  than  murder;  insomuch  as  er,  so  far,  at  least,  as  justices  of  the  peace  are 
the  offender  was  lianged  up  as  devoted  to  Ce-  concenied ;   for  "  the  court  of  King^s  bench 
res,  tnd  so  put  to  death.  Hiator.  Natur.  XVIII.  may  boil  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  bo  it  trea- 
8.    Of  course  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  anv  other  offence."    Black- 
ably  with  death  ;    but  the  criminal  was  be-  stone,  IV.  p.  299.    This  last  doctrine,  however, 
Iieaded,  we  mav  suppose,  and  this  would  be  was  contested  by  Junius,  in  liia  famous  letter 
considered  as  a  less  punishment  than  hanging,  to   Lord   Mansfield,  in  which   he   contends, 
"  Gaius,  IV.  ad  Le^.  XII.  tabuhirum  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
Dij^t.  XLVII.  Tit.  IX.  §  9.    De  incendio,  man  law,  that  no  power  could  bail  a  thief  txiken 
raini.  naufhigio.  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with  the  thin^  stolen 
"  Aulas  Gcllios.  XX.  1.  upon  him.    In  cases  of  crimes  committed  by 
■  Pliny,  Hi!»t.  ^atuT.  X\TII.  8.  persons  of  high  birth,  like  Ka»o  Quinctius,  the 
•  Pliny,  Ilist.  Natur.  XXVIII.  2.  being  allowed  to  offer  bail  was  a  means  of 
"  Digest.  XL VIII.    Tit.  VI.  §  2.    Ad  Le-  evading  justice ;  and  so  it  was  found  to  bo  in 
gem  Joliam  Maiestatis.  England,  before  parliament  interfered  to  amend 
"  Digest.  XLV^III.    Ht.  XIX.    De  pcBuis,  the  common  law.    But  humble  and  ordinary 
1-  8,  §  2.    Hostcs  autem  item  transfugw  e&  poe-  criminals  would  not  equally  be  allowed  to  profit 
n4  affiduntur,  ut  vivi  exurantur.     Godetroy  by  it. 

remarks  that  we  never  read  of  enemies  so  pun-  "  Cicero,  de  EepublicA,  II.  81. 

iahed,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read  "  lios-  '*  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

tes,  *.  «.  transfugaj,"  as  if  deserters  alone  were  "  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

intended.    1  believe  that  the  common  reading  ™  Jivy,  VII,  17  ;  IX.  84. 

i»  right,  but  that  it  relates,  as  1  have  observed,  "See  JFestus  in  "  Sanates."— But  it  is  right 

to  the  Komans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  to  say  that  the  sentence  has  been  conjectureJly 

their  country.    That  a  foreign  enemy,  how-  restored  by  Scaliger,  all  the  words  actuallv  re- 

ever,  might  be  sometimes  so  treated,  is  not  im-  maining  in  tJae  MS.  being  these,  which  1  have 

possible,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Cyrus'  printed  in  the  Roman  character  : 

treatment  of  Cro^sas.  .  in  xii  ncxo  solutogue 

"  ^^By  the  ancient  common  law  all  felonies  forti  sanati^  idemjtii  eito. 
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he  who  remained  the  free  master  of  both,  solutus,  should  be  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the,  law  ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  same  legal  equality  is  given,  also,  to  the  fortis  and  the  sanas  ;^'  terms  which 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws,^'  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages ;  if  a  burgher 
mairied  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died 
intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  but 
Th«  MMd*uoui  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  tenor  of  the  whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire 
SSSSJJTwJS*  "whi!  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  twelve  tables  before  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 
btyaorSagSaSSTthe  thcm"*  uo  direct  mention  of  the  great  constitutional  changes  which 
'  ^  the  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  effected.     Their 

code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  then*  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  veiy 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.     W4ien  we 


The  words  in  Italics,  which  complete  the  lines, 
were  supplied  by  Soaliger.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  Chap.  Xllf.  note  89,  that  the  only 
existing  MS.  of  Festus  has  suffered  from  a  fire, 
by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been 
burnt  away  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  so 
that  every  line  is  left  mutilated. 

™  Our  whole  knowledge  of  this  enactment  is 
derived  from  the  mutilated  article  in  Fcstiis, 
on. the  word  "  Sanates."  The  epitome  of  Pau- 
lus  gives  a  foolish  etymology,  and  says  that  the 
Sanates  were  people  dwellmg  above  and  below 
Rome,  who  first  revolted,  but  soon  ailcrwards 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  *'  Sa- 
nates:" **  quasi  sanatA  mentc."  And  the 
"Fortes,"  according  to  Paulus,  were  **boni 
qui  nunquam  defecerant  a  populo  Bomano." 
This  is  all  improbable  enough;  but  Niebuhr 
says  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob- 
awy  be  understood  either  of  bondmen  and  free- 
men, or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals 
in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists. 
It  is  impossible^  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  give  any  thmg  more  certain  on 
the  subject. 

*"  Cicero,  de  RepublicA,  II.  87. 

"^  The  twelve  taoles  were  extant  down  to  the 
latest  age  of  Roman  literature,  and  their  con- 
tents were  familiarly  known.  Had  tliey  con- 
tained, therefore,  many  regnilations  of  a  con- 
stituent cast,  sucD,  for  instance,  as  related  to 
the  powers  of  the  several  orders  in  the  state, 
to  the  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their 
clients  in  the  tribes,  the  Roman  writers  could 
not  possibly  have  showed  such  great  ignorance 
of  the  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they 
have  done  actually.  On  one  point,  however, 
on  which  the  twelve  tables  appear  to  have 
spoken  expressly,  the  practice  and  the  law  in 
after  times  may  seem  to  have  been  at  variance. 
I  allnde  to  the  famous  provision,  "  De  capita 
civis  nisi  per  maximum  comidatum  ne  fenrn- 
to,"  a  provision  which  appears  to  make  the 
centuries  the  sole  criminal  court,  and  to  require 
that  every  ordinary  felon  should  be  tried  before 
them :  which  we  know  was  not  the  case,  and 
woula  have  been,  in  fact,  absurd  and  impossi- 


ble. But,  in  the  first  place,  the  institution  of 
the  judices  selecti,  in  later  times,  was  intended 
to  bo  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  judicial  purposes  ;  so  that  a  condemna- 
tion by  these  judges  was  final,  and  could  not 
be  appealed  against,  like  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  (Cicero.  Fhilipp.  I.  c.  9).  And, 
again,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  Jurisdictioi: 
of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  nagrant  and 
evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.  The  difference 
in  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crimes  of  furtum 
manifcstum  and  neo  manifestum,  is  verr  re- 
markable :  in  the  former  case,  tne  thier  was 
scoui^ed  and  given  over,  addictns,  to  the  party 
whom  he  had  injured ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
had  only  to  restore  twofold.  So  the  man  who 
attackea  his  neighbor  in  satirical  songs,  the 
murderer  caught  **  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 
detected  in  setting  fire  to  his  neighbor's  hotue 
or  corn,  would,  like  the  fur  manifcstus,  be  hur- 
ried ofTat  once  to  condign  punishment,  and  all 
trial  would  be  held  unnecessary.  And  the 
same  summary  justice  would  bo  dealt  to  the 
fiilse  witness  and  to  the  rioter.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  magistrates,  using  that  laige  dis- 
cretion which  the  practice  of  Rome  gave  them, 
would  punish  summarily  crimes  as  to  which 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  was  perfectly  dear, 
even  though  he  might  not  have  oeen  caught  in 
the  fact.  When  it  is  further  remembered,  that 
slaves  and  strangers  were  whoUy  subject  to  the 
magistrates'  jurisdiction,  and  that  there  are 
states  of  society  in  which  crimes  of  a  seriona 
description  are  extremely  rare,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  criminal  business  of  the  oentu- 
ries  would  not  be  very  engrossing. 

However,  if  M.  Manlius  was,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  comitia  of 
curiie,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 
been  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  aivned 
upon ;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  he  was 'really  sentenced 
by  the  curiie. 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Mazimus"  annihilating  at  once  the  political  influ- 
enoe  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  hy  confining  aU  freedmen  to 
four  tribes  only ;  when  we  read  of  another  censor,  M.  Livius,"  dis- 
finnchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  liberty  could  be  con- 
sistent with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  in  the  magistrate.  But  if 
eonunon  censors  in  ordinary  times  possessed  such  authority,  much  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  by  the  decemvin.  They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  burghers  them- 
selves, were  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citbsens  was  probab^  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  mhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  m  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introdne^  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curisD,  and 
their  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  every  magistrate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  imperium,  and  of  votmg  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

But  Niebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  ma^tracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  thefar  original  o„^,„j,^^2rubQiir 
coDStitation ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mili-  mu,ih»v'tmmmmfi 
taij  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  qusestores  parricidii,  were  to  be 
unKed  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  front 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remam  in  office  for  five  yearsl.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power,  intended! 
specially  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in> 
the  future  constitution. 

Niebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to- 
enter  farther  into  the  question ;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
ries of  Cincinnatus  or  Ooriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  ^ve  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius  and  the  death  of  Virginia,, 
not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the* 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  ia  the  main  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

« Liyy,  IX.  46.  .  ■  liyy,  XXIX.  87. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SECOND  DECEMVIRATE-STOKY  OF  VIRGINIA— EEVOLUTION  OF  806. 


y^p  iavrHv  ix^vciv  oi  6id  ^vftdp  iwixupoOvrts* — Abistotlk,  Folitica,  V.  11. 


The  first  decemyirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition*  of  the  Roman  annalists, 
^    ^         ,  . .  governed  uprightly  and  well,  and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tables 
tor«ijBoody««.  Ap-  Were  just  and  good.     All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 
°^  resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another 

year ;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  their  work  was  i^ot  yet 
complete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.  And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians,'  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolini «,  and 
O.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend- 
•ency  of  the  burghers.  Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.  But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived'  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs  ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  oflfered :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.  But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing 
•over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.  The  pa- 
tricians^ were  M.  Cornelius  Malu^nensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine 
years  before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  206,  and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.  Kseso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Poe- 
telius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 
gle exception,'  of  the  second.  The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
Merenda,  and  M.  Rabuleius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  have 

'  livy,  III.  88,  84.  the  Poatelii,  Antonii,  and  Rabnleii ;  and  the  pa- 

*  Livy,  III.  85.  trician  branches  of  these  families  may  have  do- 
'  Livy,  III.  85.        •  come  extinct  long  before  the  time  when  their 

*  Livy,  III.  85.    Dionysius,  X.  58.  names  became  famous  in  history.    Livy  seems 

*  A  vestal  virgin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  have  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  patricians : 
tioned  in  the  annals  of  the  year  271  (Livy,  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  manifest 
42  J,  and  she  must  have  been  a  patrician.  Nor  proof  of  the  contrary,  he  surely  must  have  been 
is  it  improbable  that  there  was,  m  the  times  of  owore  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Duilius 
the  deccmvirij  a  patrician  as  well  as  a  plebeian  acts  an  important  part  in  hia  narrative  of  this 
fiunily  of  Duilii,  just  as  tliere  were  patrician  and  very  period. 

plebeian  Sieinii.    And  the  some  may  be  said  of 
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been  plebeians  also ;  but  Dionysius  distinguishes  them  from  tbe  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
no  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 
power,  have  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tjrranny, 
yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles  *y™»y' 
as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  have  done  scarcely 
less  good  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good.  But 
to  gjve  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 
An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 
always  tempted  to  court  its  favor ;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  by  old  connections, 
and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  So  it  was 
with  Appius :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  h\s  .^lection,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  his  old  party,'  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 
favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  could  have 
served  their  cause  more  effectually  than  himself.  Accordingly  the  decemvirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The  associations  or  clubs,^  Kse- 
so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny  ;  even  the  better 
patricians  forgave  the  excesses^  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency  ; 
the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints,  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 
instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 
the  old  kingly  sovereignty.  Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  was  a  real  gain ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 
condescensions  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 
had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.  But  this  was  at  an  end ; 
and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 
desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 
designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instrument  of 
restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvirate  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,*  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held  ^^  ^twouw* 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  ^^^  ^  ~^'S 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole  ''*  *"  *** 
order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.  Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,"  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,"  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath"  each 
to  respect  his  colleagues*  majesty ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youth  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians.**    Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

•  Livy  in.  86.  Aliquandiu  sequatus  inter  om-       •  Decern  re^m  epecies  erat.    Livy,  HI.  86. 
nes  terror  fait:  panllatim  totus  vertere  in  pie-       ^  Cum  fascibos  secures  illigatas  prseferebant. 
bcm  coepit.     Abstlncbatur  a  patribus,  in  nu-    Livy,  III.  30. 

miliores  libidinose  crudeliterque  consulebatur.  "  Interccssionem   consensu    sustulerant,    is 

•' Patridis  juvenibus  sepserantlatera,  eorum  livy's  expression,  III.   86.    Bionj^ius  adds, 

citervffi  tribonalia  obaeder^t.     Livy,  III.  87.  Spxta  rtitdvTss  iir6l>ltriTa  rS  irX^Bcty  X.*59.    These  « 

'EraiptUv  UavToi  ovviiyoVf  iiri\ty6ntvoi  rod(  dpam-  oaths  resembled  those  which  were  sometimes 

rdreof  rdv  v/tfv  Kal  a^civ  aiToXi  htTTiisioriTovi.  taken  by  the  ruling  members  of  the  Greek  oil- 

DionysioB,  X.  60.  garchies :  kcI  tQ  6^fi<t  Kaxdvovs  eao^ah  xat  /SovAcicrtf 

•  Primores  JPatrum — ^nec  probaro  quiB  flerent,  5  r*  dv  lx«  kokSv,    Aristotle,  Pobtica,  V.  9. 
et  credere  baud  indignis  accidere :  avide  ruen-  "  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 

do  ad  libertatem  in  servitutcm  eiapaos  javare 
nolle.    Livy,IlL87. 
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again.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  dehtors,  theii  heing  hound  to 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  deht,  belonged  to  obligations  of 
another  class,  those  contracted  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  for  whereas  the 
pa3anent  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parties."  Yet  al- 
though this  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  legislators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan- 
tages ;  they  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  foenus,"  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent.,  or  cent,  per  cent. ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,**  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  m  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;•*  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,**  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
obu«uk»s  •ririiur  cxprcssed  in  a  certain  form  of  words ;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
ttwCtTofSufn  p«.  acknowledsred  such  only  to  be  legally  binding  as  were  concluded 
m  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  **  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
so  V*  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  mancipatio,  which  none  but  |loman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  spondeof^  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  bot^ 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  efifect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.     This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

"  Gibbon,  Vol.  Vm.  chap.  xliv.  j).  85,  8vo.  Atbens  we  have  rrf«oj  iir/rpirof,  rrf«of  l^ctrws,  Ac. 

ed.  1807,  considers  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  express  respectively  "Interest  of  a  third  ana 

follow  from  an  obligation  ex  consensu,  and  to  of  a  sinh  part  of  the  sum  borrowed."    And«B 

come  under  the  general  head  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

ing,  locatio  and  conductio,  inasmuch  as  interest  year,  althougn  interest  was,  in  fact,  paid  every 

may  be  considered  as  the  hire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  tne  unciarium  foenus,  in  like  man- 

porary  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  nor,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  ,or 

text  is  that  of  Heinecdus,  III.  15.  %  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  al- 

Hugo,  Geschidite  des  Rom.  Recnts,  p.  280,  though  a  part  of  it  was  at  Rome  also  paid 

Ed.  9.  monthly. 

"  Tacitus,  Annal.  VI.  16.    "  Duodecira  tabu-  ^  ••  See  hie  chapter  "  ilber  den  Unaalzinsftiss," 

lis  sanctum,  ne  quis  unciario  foenore  omplius  in  the  tliird  volume  of  his  history,  p.  61. 

exeroeret."     Now,  the  uncia  being  the  well-  •*  See  Bockh,  "  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athe- 

known  twelfth  part  of  the  Roman  as,  or  pound,  ner  "  Vol.  I.  p.  148.    In  Demosthenes'  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  times  twelve  per  cent,  at  Athens  was  considered  low. 

being  still  the  standard  at  Rome,  unciarium  foe-  **  "  ODligationes  verbis  oontractn.*^     GaiuSy 

nus  would  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  "  in-  ni.  92. 

terest  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  that  is,  of  a  ••  Galas,  III.  %  98. 

twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed.    Thus,  at  ^ 
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the  tenn;  it  is  clearly  connected  with  tf^ivSu,  and  denoted,  probably,. an  oath 
taken  with  the  sanction  of  certain  peculiar  rites,  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  spondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  m  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 

n.  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  our 


Laving  wronged  our  neighbor,  the  obligation  of  making  good,  or  .     ^ 

making  reparation  for,  the  injury  which  we  have  done.     We  may  iic».  iSjSuiSiad 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings 


and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries*^  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  "  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  j3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  oflfender  was  to  pay  three  himdred  ases.  y.  And  all  other  bodily 
injuries  were  compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gsdus,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Kseso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  committm^ 
against  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries'^  agiunst  property,  on  the  other  Hand, 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  in  the  night**  might  be  mwfully  slain ;  or  by  day," 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,"  addicebatuf,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
his  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  m  the  i^t  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution.**  If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,**  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man- 
ifest than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  ofifence  for  which**  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

"  Gains,  in.  §  28S.  preciae  penfllty  awarded  to  libels  in  the  twelve 

■  Omos,  HI.  §  189.  tables.    The  loandation  of  our  knowledge  on 

"  ^*  Sei  nox  fartum  fiictum  esit,  sei  im  oocisit  this  anhject.  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Augus- 

jonre  caisns  esto.''    Fnigm.  XII.  Tabular.  $  10,  tine  (de  Civit.  Dei,  II.  9^,  from  the  fourth  book 

apud  Haubold.  of  Oioero^s  treatise,  De  Republic^.   ''  Duodecim 

*  Qains,  ad  edictum  provinciale,  quoted  in  tabulis  oum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent,  in 

the  Digest,  XLVII.  De  lurtis,  1.  54, 1 2.  his  hanc  quoque  sanciendam  putavenint,  si 

**  Gains,  III,  §  189.  quis  oocentavisset,  sive   carmen   condidissct. 

**  Ghdus,  III,  1 190.  quod  infamiam  faceret  flagitiumve  alteri."  And 

**  Gains,  III.  192,  198.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  place,  II.  12,  referring  to 

strange  law  was,  that  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what  he  supposed  to  be 

by  bemg  naked,  and  having  his  hands  oocu-  its  meaning  in  nis  own  words  thus :  *'  Capite 

|Med,  oould  not  conceal  any  thing  about  him,  plectendum  sanoientes  tale  carmen  condere  si 

which  he  might  leave  secretly  in  his  neighbor's  quis  auderet."     Augustine,  living  in  an  age 

house,  and  then  charge  him  wl^i  thefu    It  is  when  capital  punishments,  in  our  sense  of  the 

curious  that  this  extraordinary  custom  seems  to  term,  were  common,  understands  Cicero's  words 

have  existed  also  at  Athens.    See  the  following  as  si^nifyin^  the  "punishment  of  death.''    But 

paasage  from  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  inCicero'stmie.  when  the  punishment  of  death 

497,  ed.  Dindorfl  was,  so  far  as  Koman  citizens  were  concerned, 

unknown  to  the  law,  the  expressions,  capite 

SAKFATES. — *10c  vw,  xarcCOev  OolfidTuv.  sancire,  and  res  capitalis,  generally,  as  is  weU 

STPEYIAAHS.  iiUcnKd  rl;  known,  have  a  milder  meaning,  ana  caput  re- 

ZOKP.  ofc,  iWa  yvfivois  tlathai  vont^ai.  fers  to  the  civil  rather  than  to  the  natural  life  of 

STPBt.  axX'  0^  ^pdaup  iyioy*  dcipx^ftat.  a  citizen.    Thus  Gaius  says  expressly,  "  Poana 

manifesti  fhrti  ex  lege  Xll.  tabularum  capit4ilis 

**  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  erat,"  III.  §  189.    And  then  he  goes  on,  "  Mm 
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Early  in  the  morning  Yirginius,**  in  mean  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  Jiis  daugb- 
fod  t  or  AvDi  ^^  down  to  the  Forum ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 
«w^55  fot»eJSli  cpmpany  of  friends,  went  with  him.     He  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 

Virsinijk   to    her    pre-        y      a  %     *        •  ■*  <•  i«i>*ii  .■*  •      *, 

faJuuiT**"'"  T'**"'  P  ^  ^^^       *  "       this,    said  he,  "is  not  my  cause  only,  but 

'  *"'  the  cause  of  all."  So  also  spoke  Icilius ;  and  the  mothers  wbo 
followed  Virginius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  but  his  own  wicked  passion ;  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Virginius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjudged  the  maiden  to  be  compared 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free-born ;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civil, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Virgin- 
ius threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were  really 
his  child  or  no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter."* 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  *'  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,'*  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, "  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.  Icilius*^  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  maid- 
Tkimnitin  hod  th  ^^^^  ^odj  to  the  pcoplc,  aud  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 
djwSjii!  *rJ  drivoJ  the  decemvir's  passion.  A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 
onun.  .^  ^^^j^  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his 
face  with  his  robe,  and  fled  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  vain  did  his  col* 
league,  Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  found  the  people  al- 
ready triumphant,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  Uttle  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.     Virginius*"  had  arrived  at 
the  camp,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary 
mMeh^^Rome  aS  dress.     His  bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 
ooen  ronuno.   ^^^  ^^^  straugc  sight  of  SO  mauy  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 

the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
his  fellow-soldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Rome. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end ;  the  army  entered  the 
city ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes  ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
there,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  in  arms. 

»•  Livy,  III.  47,  et  seqq.  »  Livy,  HI.  48, 49.  »  Uvj,  lU.  60. 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldiers  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  hut  to  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Vlrginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes  to 
act  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribones  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidense  was  also  in  motion.^  Icilius  and  Numitorius  had  ex- 
cited it  by  going  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  the  story  of  the  mis-  tl.  .nny  &t»  Fkun. 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  ^""'**- 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  chosen,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  have  g^  ,„„i^  wiaw^i 
deposed  the  decemvirs,  whether  their  term  of  office  was  expired  X^^iS^?  fli'K 
or  no ;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  M.  Drusus  *^  ""*• 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Cinna  his  consal- 
ship,  and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feelmg,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,"  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  marched  m  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  of  it 
by  the  Colline  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  Hill. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol- 
low them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  again  the  patricians,  their  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign.*  Valerius 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands 
of  the  commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  Md  th»  cJSum  n- 
and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  indemnity  for  the  "  *° 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort.  "  These  decemvirs,"  said  Icilius  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
"  are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  they  may  be  burnt  with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
met  this  fate  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes ;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting ;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilenaeans  ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  trust, 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
vengeance.  The  demand  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required :  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.  They  occupied  the  Aventine 
as  before,**  and  thither  the  pontifex  maximus  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  ;  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven- 
tine ;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
kept  with  them  ;  and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol.** 

"Iivy,m.61.  »Livy,ni.64. 

"  livy,  in.  52.  ^  Cioero  prg  Comelio,  I.  Fragment. 

"Iivy,ni.  68,58. 
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In  the  comitta  on  the  Aventme  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  elected, 
n««aoa«fMbaiM«i4  amougst  whom  were  Virginius,  Icilius^  Numitorius,  0.  SiciniuSy  a 
«rcci»iis.  descendant  of  one  of  the  ori^nal  tribunes  created  on  the  Sacred 

HiU,  and  M.  Duilius.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flaminian  Meadows,"  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  just  be- 
low the  Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratification 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  another  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  in 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called  consuls,** 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  been  pr^tors  or  captains-general.  Goa*' 
sul  signifies  merely  "  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others ;  it  docs  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  he  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  tiierefore,  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems  to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opin- 
ion, that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only,  in  the  present  instance,  was  merely 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  prsetorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constita* 
tion  should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperitmi  of  the 
former  praetors,  limited,  as  that  of  the  prsetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elect^  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  estabUshed,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  in  their  curiee,  and  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  centuries 
afterwards. 

The  result  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  ma^strates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  speaking,  of  Roman  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  ratJier  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

"  livy,  ni.  64.  and  colonies  of  a  later  period,  whose  office  was 

■*  Zonaras^  VII.  19.    It  may  be  obeerved  that    analofoas  to  that  of  the  consub  at  Borne,  were 
ih»  two  Bupreme  nugiBtratw  in  the  monioipia   called  daumviri. 


CHAPTER  IVI. 

DTEERNAL  HISTOBY-CONSTITDTION  OF  THE  YKAR  806~VALEKIAN  LAWS,  AND 
TKIAI£  OF  THE  DECEMVIKS— KEAGTION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PATRICIANS— 
CANULEIAN  LAW— CONSTITUTION  OF  8ia-C0UNTER-REV0LUTI0N. 


"The  seven  years  that  followed  are  a  revolntiouary  period,  the  events  of  which  we  do  not  find 
silisfkctorily' explained  by  the  historians  of  the  time."— HaiIam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  II.  p.  458. 


Ws  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysias  an  account  of  the  aSaks  of  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals :  TfaMnriiyortuurtMr 
political  questions,  military  operations,  what  was  said  in  the  sen-  ^^^p^^- 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  in  battle  against  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  aeceived  many ;  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelligible ;  but  scattered  frag- 
ments of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  tne  means  of'  correcting  or 
completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface-view  contained  in  the  common 
narrative.  The  lines,  hithei-to  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us ;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  th^t,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  omMaiba»u»9tth»jtm 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,^  however,  that  the  two  popular  '^' 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  TerentiUan  law  were  now  effected ;  and  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  tf"  stronger  sanction.     Whoever,  while 
preaidinff  at  the  comida,'  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis-  ^ 

trate,  with  no  light  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
he  kOled  by  any  one  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius ;  but  even  this,  as  we  sh^  see  presently,  did  not  content  the  commons : 
they  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.    A  second  Valerian  law*  for- 

*  Livy,  m.  65.    DionysiiiB,  XI.  45.  neret.   lavy,  DI.  55.   Dionysias  describes  this 
'livy.  ni.  55.                                                    law  correcuy.    He  calls  it  v6nop  KsXe^vra  r«d( 

*  Qnod  tribatim  plebes  JQiNUBSet  popnlnm  tfr-    i*d  rot  i^itov  rsBlvras  h  rats  ^vXcnrait  UxXiiffiais 
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mally  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  a  Plebisci- 
turn,  or  decree  of  the  commons,  was  to  be  binding  bn  the  whole  people  :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  thd  annalists ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant ;  namely,  that  the  plebiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curiae.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth ;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees,*  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all-powerful ;  it  could  not  legis- 
late alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
xmes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
DWtionof  »ii  thamft.  Diouysius  compiled  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
SiTiiVbetwiinTe  saylng  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  ind  deeper 
patnebmaodoomiiioiia.  changcs  Were  cfFccted ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  had  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,'  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,*  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribimeship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes^ 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of 
augury,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment' the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  patrician  or 
Homtian  and  Duiikn  plebeian ;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  acting  in 
^^  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

vSfiovf,  avact  Kt7<rOat  Tuftatois  i(  fcoo,  Ti)v  ahriiv  represent  the  wTiole  nation,  and  not  only  one 

f^ovraf  S6vafttv  rets  h  Tals  X^x^riaiv  iKKXnotait  aingle  order  of  men. 

n9nffojihot{,  XI.  45.     Now  we  know  that  at  •  Diodonis,  XII.  25. 

this  time  laws  passed  by  the  comitia  of  centu-  •  Diodoriis,  XII.  25.    A/w  alptlcBat  initd^ov% 

ries  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  ttsylarai  J^ovra;  i^ovctag  riav  Kara  vdh^  ipxiv 

senate,  and.  therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  tribes  r«v,  xal  roirovf  hndoxuv  olovel  ^iXaxas  r^f  rfiy 

must  equally  have  I'equired  it.  iroXirflv  tXtvOcptas.    This  description  does  not 

*  Compare  the  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  tlie  tribipies  of  the  commons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  oomraons  (althouirh  pression,  rijy  Tfii*  woXtr&v  AcvOcfifas,  instead  of 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  t^j  too  %ov  iXcvBepUi,  seems  to  show  that  the 

of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king)  and  the  patricians  or  burghers  were  intended  rather 

canons  of  a  synod  of  the  clergy.    A  law  which  than  the  commons. 

should  enact  that  "  quod  deru's  jussisset  popu-  ^  Zonaras,  VII.  19.  He  mentions  the  &ct 
lum  teneret"  need  not  give  to  a  synod  the  ex-  without  its  connection ;  but  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
clusive ri^ht  of  making  laws ;  it  would  deserve  tremely  valuable,  towards  confirming  the  view 
its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  these  arrangements  which  is  given  in  thii 
tiio  house  of  commons ;  if  it  empowered  it  to  history. 

•  Diodorufl,  XII.  26.    Livy,  III.  67. 
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garded  as  equally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  Horatius  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  sedile, 
any  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed  ;•  that  any  man 
might  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magistrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  year/^ 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  alive,  as  a 
pabliq  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice"  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  having  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  ^pj^^^***  **'"i**  «* 
and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons. 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  j^^^^^^^„ 
some  further  knowledge;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  ■oirip.fofUu.  eoi»it. 
we  can  only  judge  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  being  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
806  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
bi  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  ^^  ^lamoiotAnAm 
their  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Virginius  g^**''.*  h«  k  cmi 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him;". but  Appius,  with  the  **^™*' 
mherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  in 
the  Forum  with  such  a  band  of  the  yoimg  patricians  around  him,  that  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

*  See  tliifl  memorable  law  in  Liv^,  III.  66.  transferred  to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  their 

"Qui  tribnnis  plebis,  sdilibnB,  judicibns,  de-  name  of  judioes,  which  they  are  allowed  by 

oemYiris  nocuisset,  ejns  capnt  Jovi  sacrum  es-  Livy  himself  to  have  borne  afterwards  (see  also 

set,  ^nilia  ad  s&dem  Cereris  liberi  libeneque  Cicero,  de  Legibns,  III.  4),  took  its  origin  from 

Tenum  Iret."     The   different  interpretations  this  period. 

riven  to  the  words  "jndicibus,  decern viris,"  in  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  supposition  that 
mis  passa^.  are  well  known.  Niebuhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 
stanas  the  latter  nearly  as  I  do,  but  the  ^^ju-  and  as  many  tribunes  of  the  commons,  would 
dices^^  he  considers  to  nave  been  the  centum-  agree  with  the  otherwise  puzzling  statement  of 
viri.  But  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  §  25,  *^  that  there 
decbive  against  this  last  notion ;  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
viri  never  could  have  been  mentioned  between  diers,"  for  the  two  tribuneships  must,  under 
the  ediles  and  decemviri.  Whereas,  aooordinff  the  constitution  of  806,  have  so  resembled  each 
to  my  interpretation,  the  two  old  plebeian  o^  other  in  many  important  points,  that  they  may 
flees  are  mentioned  first,  and  then  the  two  new  easily  have  been  represented  as  one  magistracy, 
office^  which  they  were  thenceforward  to  share,  ^^^  I^^*  ^5.  Diodorus,  XII.  25.  livy 
those  of  judge  or  consul,  and  of  decemvir,  or  says,  **  Tergo  et  capite  puniretur ;"  Biodorus, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers.  Livy  himself  informs  more  correctly,  ^Avrai  KaraMavBftvai.  The  con- 
ns that  there  were  some  who  nad  extended  this  nection  of  this  law  with  that  m;KBterious  story 
kw  to  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  who  ex-  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  tribunes,  for  not 
plained  the  "judices"  as  I  have  done;  but  he  providing  successors  for  themselves  in  their 
objects  that  judex,  as  applied  to  the  consul,  was  office  (see  Valerius  Maximus,  VI.  8,  §  2,  and  note 
the  later  title,  and  that  the  consul  at  this  time  89  to  chap.  XIII.  of  this  history),  cannot  but 
was  called  praetor.  To  which  the  reply  is  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  due^  however,  only  goes 
that  according  to  Zonaras,  who  derived  his  ma-  for  enoiigh  to  excite  curiosity,  but  will  not  en« 
terials  from  I^on  Cassins,  the  consuls  eeased  to  able  ia .  to  satisfy  it. 
be  called  praetors  at  this  very  time,  and  were  "  Li^'y,  III.  55. 
now  first  (»lled  consuls  or  colleagues ;  and  it  is  ^  I>ivy,  III.  66. 
▼ery  likely  that  their  military  power,  being 
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Virginius  refused  to  admit  the  accused  to  bail,  unless  he  could  prove'*  before  a 
judge  duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  "  that  he  had  not,  m  a  questkm 
of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  slavery ;  in 
having  adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
stead of  regarding  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave/' 
Appius  da^red  not  have  this  issue  tried ;  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  the 
colleagues  of  Virginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  into  prison ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,'^  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  b^bre  the  judge  as  Virginius  had  proposed,  and  sub* 
mitted  his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  ms  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Virginia,  tried  before  a  judge, 
enabled  Virginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certiun.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given 
to  notorious  criminals :  it  was  thus  that  Ksbso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appius 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
Kb  dMih  btfeM  u>  killed  himself,"  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
*'^  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 

feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.^'  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  CsBsar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  sti'ange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  veiy  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 


"  '^  Ni  judioem  dices  te  ab  libertote  in  servi- 
tatem  oontra  leffes  vindicias  non  dedifise,  in  y'ln- 
cula  te  duci  jut>co.''  ^^i  in.  56.  Niebuhr 
rejects  the  reading  ''judioem  dioai*^  ae  nonsense, 
and  corrects  '*  judioem  dooesJ'''  I  should  la^  lit- 
tle stress  on  the  authority  of  our  MSS.  of  Livy, 
which  are  all  extremely  corrupt ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the 
similar  expression  "  diem  dioere^^  and  the  term 
"  oondictio,"  qui  '^  actor  adversario  denuntiabat 
at  ad  judioem  capiendum  die  XXX  adesset." 
Gains,  IV.  %  18.  ^'  Ni  judioem  dices''  signifies, 
<*  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  b^ 
fore  a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried." 

For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  judge  would  have  had  to 
tey  simply  the  question  of  &ot,  whether  Appius 
had  given  vinaiciie,  or  possession,  in  fiivor  of 
slavery  or  not.  And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the 
judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such 
a  verdict  woukl  have  weighed  strongly  against 
him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.  On  the 
ot}ier  hand.  Ampins  wished  to  reserve  his  whole 
case  for  tne  judgment  of  the  centuries;  for 
there,  as  he  well  knew,  the  issue  tried  was  far 
less  narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend, 
not  on  the  evidence  as  to  a  particular  fiict,  but 
on  the  seneral  impression  produced  on  the 
minds  ofUio  audience  by  the  speakers  on  either 
side ;  and  to  produce  this  impression  the  feel' 
ings  and  interests  of  the  judges  were  freely  at>- 
pcMkled  to,  so  that  the  greatest  criminal  might 


Lope  to  be  acquitted,  if  his  eloquence  and  the 
influence  of  his  .friends  were  sufficiently  pow-> 
erful. 

^  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Diodo- 
ms  would  appear  to  intimate,  that,  by  the  new 


oonstitntion,  the  act  of  one  tribune  could  not 
be  stopped  by  another:  in  other  words,  that 
the  ordinary  rule  of  Roman  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  prohibcntls,"  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
tribunes,  at  this  time  reversed.   The  words  are 

ftQi  tlvai  rdv  kvh  iiiaov  Ktl/tevov  /i^  ffwAtietrOai,  XII. 
26.  Wesseling  and  the  other  interpreters  under- 
stand t6v  ivd  fiinv  xp^vov,  *4n  the  interval,'' 
which  seems  to  mo  to  be  neither  good  Greek 
nor  sense.  I  am  inclined  to  read  r«  i.v«t  /Jew 
ffi^cMv,  **  the  matter  that  was  between  them :" 
"  if  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had  au- 
thority in  the  matter  that  was  disputed  between 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  oy  the  veto  of 
their  colleagues."  But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  pas* 
sage. 
^  livy,  ra.  58. 

"  Dionysius^  XI.  46.  "  This,"  he  says, "  was 
the  general  opinion."  its  f^»  h  "f^*  vaXAdv  i«i- 
Xvi/'tc  ifv-  He  must  have  copied  this  from  some 
annalist,  although  the  oldest  annalist  could 
know  as  little  as  Dionysius  of  the  public  opin< 
ion  of  the  times  of  the  decemvirs,  rerhaps  the 
statement  came  from  the  memorials  of 'the  Clau- 
dlan  &mily,  which  would  naturally  be  glad  to 
impute  su<m  a  crime  to  the  hated  tribunes. 
But  that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  is 
also  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  lit- 
tle work,  **  De  Viris  Illustribus ;"  and  it  is  sta- 
ted positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  doubted. 
And  if  this  work  was  compiled,  as  Boighesi  and 
Niebuhr  believe,  from  the  inscriptions  at  the 
base  of  the  statues  in  the  forum  ot  Augustus,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevailmg  opm« 
ion  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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ooeaskm  was  sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  by  the  majority  of  tbe  senate ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  crimes  of  Appina  were  neither  less  flagrant,  nor  less  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegus  and  lientulus. 

Another  of  the  deoemyirs,  Spmins  Oppins,"  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particulariy  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  p^t.  of  th«  oth«r  d«. 
the  government  of  the  city,  while  the  other  decemvirs  were  abroad  ""**^ 
vith  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  bis  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  offence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs/*  and  M.  Ckuduus,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of 
Geres. 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place;  the  patricians  seemed  ^^^^^^j^  ^  ^^,,4^ 
the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  ^j^  tk*  popoiw 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  a  division  amongst  the  popular  leaders ;  some  thinking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  was 
so  much  needed  as  conciliation ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thini^ 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  M. 
Duilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared'*  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions ;  Daniasftop««uft»UMr 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  !««•"**«•• 
into  prison  as  imworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  Tb«  momIi  uk*  th* 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls*  Jjlt  S^tZ^j!'^ 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  j£quians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  SSTpMSTSuf^piI 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  «~*«««»th«m. 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plimdering  war- 
fare was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,'^  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls'  sanc- 

"  IAtj,  in.  58.  of  a  tribune,  and  it  is  said  that  "  omnes  tribiu 

'  Livy,  in.  58.    Dionyuus,  XL  46.  earn  ro^tioneza  acoeperunt.'*     On  the  other 

'  Livy,  III.  59.  hand,  Dionyuos  saya  that  the  consuls  snmmon- 

*  Liyy,  UI.  60-68.  ed  the  people  to  the  assembly,  and  the^ribunes 

*>  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  vote  in  fiivor  of  are  represented  as  seooncUng  their  representa* 

the  oonsuis*  triumph  was  passed  by  the  oentu-  tion,  rather  than  originating  the  question  them- 

ries  or  bv  the  tribes.    livy^s  expressions  are.  selves.    voXXA  rin  0cv)^  Kamy^'ovT^t  nyayo- 

^'tolit  aa  popnlnm,"  not  "ad  jManJ'^  and  pnedvntv  ahrois  r&v  inttdpx<av.    Xl.  60.    These 

*^popnli  juasu  triumphatum  est,"  not  ^^pUbia  circumstances  suit  best  the  oomitia  of  centuries, 

jnaeu.^'     x  et  the  vote  is  passed  on  the  motion  for  the  consuls  could  not  enter  the  city  without 
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tion,  moved  that  the  Roman  people,  by  its  supreme  authority,  should  order  the 
consuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost : 
they  had  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  them 
nothing :  the  people  ordered  as  Icilius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
Growing  tiwnffth  of  the  D^ist  closes  over  the  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we 
Mi.toc»uc«ii»rt7.  ^^  Q^Yy  judge  of  their  nature  by  the  result.  The  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  mcreased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
vigor.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  effect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  points  were  carried,  they  might  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  little. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
iwjdmg.  of  Duuiui  solved  that  the  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 
tribuiei!**""  """^  ed.  **  If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 
"  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are  ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
little  by  their  resistance,"  But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electing  themselves ; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nine  oolleagues. 
The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused**  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suffrages  out  of  the 
whole  number,"*  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared**  that  the  voting  for  tribunes  ' 

laying  aside  their  imperinm,  and  00  giving  np  have  voted  for  no  one,  and  t)»ere  was  no  legal 

their  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  would  necessarily  return. 

assemble  the  people  without  the  walls.  Besides,  **  There  is  much  difficulty  here  in  Livy's  nar- 

the  Question  of  a  triumj>h  might  be  more  justly  rative.    After  saying  that  Duilius  dismissed  the 

deeiaed  by  the  people  in  the  military  array  of  assembly  when  only  five  tribunes  had  been 

their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martius,  than  bv  elected,  and  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 


far  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  system  of  quae  numero  nusquam  praefinito  tribunis^  modo 

centuries  with  tliat  of  tribes,  m  the  comitia  cen-  ut  relinquerentur  sanciret,  ct  ab  iis  ^ui  creati 

turiata,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Roman  essent  cooptari  collegas  juberet.    Reeitabatqne 

constitutional  history,  began  at  least  as  early  aa  rogationis  carmen,"  &c.     Now  this  evidently 

the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  accom-  implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  liis  own  law, 

panied  the  admission  of  tne  patricians  and  their  passed  in  tliis  very  year,  by  which  it  was  made 


mitia  of  centuries^  without  the  least  intimation  and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  had  contained 

that  the  system  implied  in  those  expressions  a  clause,  authorizing  the  elected  tribunea,  if 

was  then  of  recent  introduction.    See  Livy,  fewer  than  ten,  to  fill  up  their  number  by  choos- 

V.  18.^  ing  their  own  colleagues.     Niebuhr,  on  the 

"  Livy,  III.  S4.    "Cum  ex  veteribus  tribu-  other  hand,  supposes  that  this  was  a  new  law, 

nis,  negaret  ullius  se  rationem  habiturum."  now  proposed  oy  Duilius;   and  he  therefore 

"  "  Cum  alii  candidati  tribus  non  explerent."  reads,  **  et  ab  iis  qui  creati  essent  cooptari  eol- 

'*E3rplere  tribun,"  and  "explero  centuriam,"  legas  jubebat,"  referring  the  verb  to  Duilius, 

signify  the  obtaining  such  an  absolute  number  instead,  of  the  common  reading  "juberet,"  re- 

of  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  contained  in  ferring  to  the  former  law.    I  think,  however, 

the  tribe  or  century,  as  was  required  to  consti-  that  the  grammar  is  against  this  construction, 

tute  its  suffrage :  for  if  the  votes  of  the  tribes  for  if  Livy  had  meant  that  Duilius  brought  for- 

were  divided  amongst  so  many  candidates,  tliat  ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  been 

no  one  had  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  done  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  he  would 

tribe  in  his  favor,  the  tribe  was  held  to  have  not  have  used  the  imperfect  tenses  "  aiebat" 

voted  for  no  one.    And  so  if  no  candidate  had  and  "recitabat,"  but  rather  "dixit"  and  "re- 

an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  citavit."    And  besides,  what  likelihood  is  there 

tribes  in  hia  mvor,  the  comitia  were  held  to  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  passed  by 
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vas  duly  finished ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  more  than  five,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  nmnher.  Accordingly,  the 
five  elected  tribunes  chose  to  themselves  five  colleagues,  and  two**  of  these  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Duihus,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  very  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
by  what  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  Theii«r«»«atati«ita 
tare.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  Li-  "•*"«*•• 
cinlan  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comitia  were  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
votes  given  in  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
know,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curiae  would  not 
confirm  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpow^er  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate  :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  were  chosen,  Lars  Herminius**  and  T.  Virginius  C«limontanus,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tricians insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappomted,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.  The  most  mod- 
erate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,*'  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  trib- 
imes  of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the  tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons, 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  things  returned  to  their  old  state :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendered  more  distinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  introduced  into  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
suls of  the  year  307  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  diflferent  a.u.c^ms.  a.c.444. 
character,  M.  Geganius  Macermus"*  and  C.  Julius.     Immediately  pftTrSiL"  ^  *  ^*^* 

the  commons  at  the  very  moment  when  they  in  a  single  day,  if  there  was  a  very  great  nnm- 

were  complaining  of  Dnilius's  conduct?  Where-  ber  of  candidates.    And  thus  the'tenses  aiebat 

M  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  clause  api)ealed  and  rccitabat  are  quite  right ;  for  they  express 

to  by  Dulhua  had  been  inserted  by  him  in  his  the  defence  which  Duilius  teas  in  the  haoit  of 

fonaer  law,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  very  ob-  makiiuf^  whenever  his  conduct  was  called  in 

ject  which  lie  now  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  question. 

namely,  the  securing  the  admission  of  some  pa-  *  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeina  and  A.  Aternius, 

tridans  into  the  number  of  tribunes.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  800,  who  had  passed  the 

clause  would  then  have  been  passed  without  law  "Do  multaa  sacrameuto."    Livy,  III.  65, 

suspicion,  as  it  involved  no  new  principle,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Kepub.  II.  35. 

might  seem  intended  merely  to  relieve  the  trlb-  "  Livy,  III.  65.  The  consuls  at  this  time  came 

une  presiding  at  the  comitia  from  the  fearful  into  office  on  the  Ides  of  December.    DionysiuSi 

penalty  of  the  law,  in  a  case  in  which  he  might  XI.  68.    Livy,  IV.  87. 

be  perfectly  innocent;  for  it  might  not  be  in  "  I^i^,  HI.  65. 

his  power  to  secure  the  election  of  ten  tribunes  *  I^vy,  III.  65. 
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we  hear  agun  of  the  young  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of  the  decjsmyir  Appins 
and  of  Kaeso  Quinctius.  The  tribunes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  up  Uieir 
organization,  by  impeaching  the  most  forward  individuals :  the  consuls  took  their 
part,  and  repressed,  says  Livy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attacking  the  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.  This  can  only  mean  that  private  influence,  corruption,  or 
intimidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly ;  violence  was  constantly 
offered  to  individual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages :  ana  even  the  tribunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons  complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius  ;  that  those  whom  they  now  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  cmbs  were  now  the  strong- 
est party ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,**  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
insults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  clients,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  ofier.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  m  his  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  all,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
A.  u.  c.  SM.  A.  &•  tius  Capitolinus.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
Q5nctSirS?oLI:  from  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Quinctian  family,  and  is  a  mere' 
kiu  uw.  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  dnd  in  war.    The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely ;  it  b  only  said**  that  the  irritation 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  individual  patricians  were  constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes'*  how  the  ^quians  and 
y olscians  broke  in  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  mtemal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol- 
lowed the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  rained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 
A-u  0.810  A.C4«  °^  disputes  returns,  and  we  find*  the  Equians  and  Volscians,  to- 
gether with  the  Veientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threatening  Rome 
from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
G.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  mterest,  and  in 

*  Shakspeare  has  truly  seized  this  point  in  cannot  eicpcct  to  bo  distinguished  as  cariy  in 

the  character  of  the  triDuneship,  that  it  was  life  as  those  who  are  recommended  at  once  tc 

generally  held  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  the  celebrity  of  tlieir  family, 
vanoed  a^e ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  Coriola-       Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  the  case 

nns  are  elderly  men,  like  the  city  magistrates  of  of  the  Gracchi,  were  diosen  ttom  ftunilics,  which, 

modem  times ;  and  the  aristocratiod  party  taunt  though  not  patrician,  wore  yet  in  tlie  highest 

tiiem  with  their  want  of  strength :  "  Aged  sir,  degree  noble,  young  men  might  be  elected  to 

hands  off."     "  Uence,  rotten  thing  t  or  I  will  the  office,  for  Uien  tliey  emoyed  all  the  aristo- 

shfOce  thy  bones  out  of  thy  garments."    So  the  cratical  adMmtages  of  hereditary  distinction,  al- 

popular  leader  of  Syracuse,  Atheni^oras,  com-  though  their  omco  was  still  a  popular  one. 
plains  of  the  youth  and  presumi)tion  of  Her-       "  Livy,  III.  66. 
moorates  and  Ids  party.    And  this  is  natural ;       '*  Livy,  III.  66. 
tot  he  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  to  fame,       "  I^vy,  IV.  1. 
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which  many  of  the  patricians  sympathized  with  them ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  which  forbade  connubia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
fiuDilies  must  have  felt  the  hardship  of  this  law ;  for  marriages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's,  and  were  not  subject 
to  their  father's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes,''  en- 
couraged by  their  colleague's  boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law,  ''  that  the 
coDsnlship  should  be  thrown  open,  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  narra- 
tives from  them,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.  No  patrician  made  ,^^^^  ^  ^ 
himself  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  !•».  Th« 
commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  claims ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  they 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,*^ 
"  that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  distinctness  from  the  mention  made  by  Plorus'*  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Canuleius.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Aventbe  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
heing  converted  into  a  distinct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'"  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  colleagues ;  and  they  now  more  ve- 
hemently ui^ea  their  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the  com-  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
<  mons.  But  this  measure,  it  seems,  excited  a  less  general  interest  propo^'b^  hu  J!- 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  SSSiSm^e^^ 
suppose,  however;  that  the  commons  again  occupied,  in  military  "**^ 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum:  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst  themselves,"  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Horatius  would  attend ;  and  C. 
Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
military  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
counsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain  ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen ;  but  Zonaras  says,*" 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
chosen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 
old  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Eamnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  sufifragia,  it  may 
have  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  had  been 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  .to  the  elder  Tar- 
qnmius..  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected ;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
patricians :  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilidh,  and  Cloelius.'* 

"  livy,  IV.  1.  "  livy,  IV.  6.    Bionysius,  XI.  65. 

^  UoXXi  Kar*  SiX>4)imv  ra2  filata  iKtydv  rt  koI  "  VII.  19.    Bionysius  also  agrees  with  him, . 

JwtfTTw.    VII.  19.  XI.  60. 

*  TetHain  Beditionem  incitavit  matrimonio-  *  In  the  MSS.  of  livy.  this  last  tribune  is 

ram  diipiitas,  ut  plebeii  cum  patriciis  jangeren-  called  "  T.  Celins,"  or  "  C«elius,"  or  "  Ceecillus ;" 

tar.  Qoitnmnltusinmonte  Janioolo,  dace  Ga-  Caedlius  is  the  reading  followed  in  Draken- 

noleioj  tribuno  plebis,  exarsit.    Floras,  I.  25.  borch^s  edition,  but  Bekker  has  adopted  the 

"  Livy,  IV.  a.  correction  of  Sigonius,  "  T.  Cloclias."  In  Dio- 
9 
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It  is  remarkable  that  two  out  of  these  three,  Sempronius  and  Cloelius,  were  chosen 
iii«dinato«ad«iiit]w  ^^^^  famiUes  especially  noted,  twelve  years**  earlier,  for  their  vio- 
•pMintm<u>t*!f  coDnk  leot  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  their 
"  bands  of  associated  followers.     This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 

accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  But 
again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  Livy's  story*^  merely  relates  that  withm  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  alleged 
religious  informality  in  their  election ;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  wheuier 
other  tribunes  should  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be  appointed,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appointed  interrez, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  vain  to 
dispute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appointed,  L.  Pa- 
pirius  Mugillanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 

Another  account^  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrex,  but  as  dictator,  and 
vnryiBf  •eeoont*  <d  says  that  in  no  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tiMM  tniineu<»M.  ^g^^  g^^^  ^jjgj^  j^j^j  dowu  his  office.  And  as  we  find  the  record  of 
A  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured"** 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  following  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
And  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
<5alled  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points  :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
of  the  decemvirate,  masmuch  as  the  supreme  erovemment  was  airain, 
Mi«,qaMton,andtrib-  to  soeak  m  modcm  languagre,  put  m  commission,  and  the  Kmsrly 
powers,  formerly  united  in  the  consuls  or  praetor^  were  now  to  be 
divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie- 
buhr thinks,**  by  them  ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

doras  tho  MSS.  read  K^vros,  for  which  th.e  edit-  the  patridans  resisted  this,  and  finally,  to  aim- 
ers have  corrected  Kotvnof  (Quintius,  or  Qnino-  plify  the  question,  got  rid  of  their  own  tribunes 
tins).     In  Dionvsiiis,  the  common  reading  is  also,  and  returned  to  the  government  by  con- 
tKXiffMv  ZiKtX6¥y  ^ut  the  co|^omcn  enables  us  to  siils. 
correct  tliis,  and  in  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightly  *"  Dionysius.  X.  41. 
given  KXt/Xiov  ScmX^v.     Neibuhr  says  that  L.  **  Livy,  IV.  7. 

Atilins  must  have  been  a  plebeian,  because  the  "  Lyaus,  de  Magistratibus,  I.  88.    But  the 

.\tilii  were  a  plebeian  family,  and  tne  L.  Atilius,  infinite  confUsions  of  the  passage  in  which  this 

who  was  tribune  of  tlie  soldiers  in  856,  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  oictremely 

pressly  called  a  plebeian  by  Livy  himself.    But  questionable. 

tins  is  merely  the  same  question  which  occurs  *"  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  410,  Engl.  Transl. 

with  respect  to  some  of  tne  decemvirs ;  iftid  it  **  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  Engl.  Transl.    It  appears 

never  can  be  shown  that  there  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  censors 

patrician  houses  of  all  those  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  centuriata,  as  that  of  the 

us  in  the  later  history^  occur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  magistrates  was  by  a  lex  cnriata. 

except  where  the  plebeian  familv  had  been  noble  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formalitv;  but  Nie 

in  some  other  city  of  Italy,  ana  was  not  of  Ko-  buhr  infers  from  this  difference  between  the 

man  extraction.    Thus  we  do  not  hear  of  any  censorship  and  tlie  other  magistracies,  that  the 

rtrician  i£lii  or  Coicilii.    It  is  more  probable,  former  was  originally  conferred  by  the  curiae, 

tliink,  that  the  three  tribunes  first  chosen  and  confirmed  oy  the  centuries,  as  the  others 

were  patricians,  and  that  three  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  oenturies,  and  oonfirmed 

to  have  been  added  to  their  number ;  but  that  by  the  curiae. 
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to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  without  some  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
tribuneship  was  not  an  exact  image  of  the  kingly  sovereignty ;  it  was  not  a  curule 
office,  and  therefore  no  'ibune  ever  enjoyed  the,  honor  of  a  triumph,**  in  which 
the  conquering  general,  i.scending  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  an-ayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
But  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theoiy  to  the  commons. 


^  which 

the  officer  presiding  at  the  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
anes  was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  liy  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  having 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  political 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtained  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  c^,^,  ^h,  ^j,  ,^ 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  •i-'^y  ««*<««>. 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression  ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanny  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes ;  they-  had  more  lately  still  retired  to 
the  Janicolum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  msulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in  many  instances, 
the  mconyeniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitimacy.  These  were  all  objects  of 
universal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  me^istra- 
cies,  and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all  things  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  pohtical  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tending for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases,  ancT  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satbfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  sh^e  in  the 
great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  conmions  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies to  the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years :  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence ;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  acquired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
being  too  high  for  them  to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to  take 
their  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  the 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

•  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    It  might  bo  a  curious  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  general  who  had 

question  whether  the  ovation,  or  inferior  tri-  gained  it,  rather  than  the  less  importance  of  his 

umph,  in  which  the  conquering  general  walked  military  successes. 

on  root  instead  of  riding  m  his  chariot,  was  not  *•  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  III.  p.  71.  edi 

fiiBt  introduced  in  the  case  of  a  tribune  of  the  1822. 
■oldien ;  and  whether  it  did  not  mark  in  its 
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If  this  view  be  correct,  Trebonius  judged  far  more  wisely  than  M.  Duilius ;  and 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneship  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  have 
been  as  really  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  constitution,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ; 
instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  in  the  state, 
whether  aristocratical  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IHTEBNAL  HISTORY  FROM  812  TO  850— THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  THE  LIMITATION 
OP  IT  BY  MAMERCUS  iEMIUUS— SP.  MjELIUS  AND  C.  AHALA— THE  QU^ES- 
T0R8HIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS-SIX  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 


"What  can  be  more  instmctive  than  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right  springing  up, 
involved  in  superstition  and  polluted  with  violonoe ;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  lavoruble  cir- 
oumstances,  itnas  worked  itself  into  clearness  ?'' — ^Bubkic,  Abridgment  of  English  History,  Book 
in.  Chap.  IX.  

The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  withm 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the  very  form  and  tend- 
ency of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  difficulty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  dbguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of  any  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydides  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his*great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later 
years,  cm  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocraticaP  and  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Rome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

^  The  aristooratical  hatred  a^nst  Socrates  is  who  poUtically  are  most  at  variance  with  each 

exhibited  in  the  ClocDdB  of  Aristophanes ;  and  other;  and  so  the  oommon  dread  and  hatred  of 

the  famous  spoechof  Cleon  on  the  question  of  improvemcnti  of  truth,  of  principle — ^in  other 

the  punishment  of  the  revolted  Mytileneans,  words,  of  all  that  is  the  light  and  life  of  man, 

shows  the  same  spirit  in  connection  with  the  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  united  in  one 

strong  democratical  party.    Political  parties  are  cause  all  who  are  low  in  intellect  and  morals, 

not  the  ultimate  distinction  between  man  and  from  the  highest  rank  in  society  down  to  the 

man :  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  food  humblest. 
or  eTil,  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  those 
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Itafian  artists'  as  of  those  of  their  origmal  country.  But,  during  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Italy  became  acquainted,  not  with  Athenian 
art  only,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
delight  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Ouma'  was  threatening  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  invader ;  aiid  the 
Romans  must  have  heard  with  mterest  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  of  Caere 
or  Agylla,  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines^  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventful  century  would  nave  found  their  field  in  the  west 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy  ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  mi^ht  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  gmmmi  «iumetw  «< 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition;  ^•""^v^^- 
and  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char* 
acter.  But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Man^rcus  ^milius.  Nine 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  ^  v.  c.  m.  a.  a 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  **^- 
proposed  and  carried  a  law'  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
in  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  held  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  Emilias  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  five  years,  this  magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
maybe  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice  -^^^j. 
on  it  Its  original  business*  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  large  dis- 
cretbn  allowed  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  censors  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population  ,*  but  they  did 
more ;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
senators,^  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

*  In  Bpecimens  of  Etruscan  vases  and  frescoes  by  Pindar,  JEMh.  1. 140,  and  one  of  the  helmets 

E'ven  by  Micali  in  the  atlas  accompanying  his  taken  from  the  enemy  on  this  da^,  and  sent  as 

Lstoiy  of  the  Ancient  People  of  Italy,  and  in  an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  ytjB»  dis- 

thoee  published  more  recently  by  the  Antiqaa-  covered  by  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  amoni^t 

rian  Docietj  of  Borne,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  ruins  of  Olympia,  and  bears  an  inscription 

how  many  of  the  subi'ects  are  taken  from  the  which  tells  its  story,  "  that  Hiero,  the  son  of 

story  of  the  si^e  of  Tnebes,  and  still  morefr^m  Dinomenes,  and  the  Syracusans,  offered  it  to 

that  of  Troy.   Many  of  the  vases  on  which  those  Jove  as  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoU  from  Cu- 

subjcctB  occur  are  thought  to  be  actually  of  ma."    See  Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  Grsc.  torn. 

Athenian  manu&cture ;  others  appear  to  be  Ital*  I.  p.  84. 

ian  imitations ;  but  both  equally  prove  that  the  *  Thucydides,  VII.  58. 

stories  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were  well  *  Livy,  IV.  24. 

known  in  Italy,  and  the  works  of  Grecian  art  *  MagistratuSfCuiscribarumministeriumons- 

idmired  and  sought  after.  todieeque  et  tabularum  cura,  cui  arbitrium  for- 

*  The  naval  victory  of  Cuma  was  won  by  Hiero,  mulie  censendi  subjiceretur.    Livy,  IV.  8. 

the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelon,  over  the  ^  See  the  accounts  of  the  census  in  Livyt 

Etruscans,  in  the  year  474  B.O.  Olymp.  76-8.  XXIV.  18,  and  XXXIX.  48,  44.    See  also  Zo- 

It  is  commemorated  by  Diodorus,  XI.  51,  and  naras,  Vll.  19. 
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of  those  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  riffht  of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  aeraiians,  con- 
sisting of  those  freedmen,  naturaUzed  strangers,  and  others,  who,  being  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regarded 
as  legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
tic standard  than  to  the  returns  deliberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, who  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  He  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications'  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :•  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  reiilly 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  gave  a  definite  power  to  public  opinion,*and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  vanance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Roman 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man"  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  land,'*  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,''  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,*'  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  serarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;*^  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  magistrate ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  aerarians,  nor  was  their  power 
p*  of  tiM  e  liniited  to  the  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 
oiTU« property rfiS  affcct  his  fortune.  It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 
^^   '  a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value  <  for 

the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.     Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

•  For  instance,  whether  a  man  claiming  to  be-  honorable  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  but  he  could 
long  to  one  of  the  tribes,  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  all  the  thirtj'-five  tribes, 
compatible  with  the  character  of  a  plebeian;  all  and  so,  in  effect^  disfranchise  him.  And  yet 
retail  tradefl  being  forbidden  at  this  time  to  the  the  expression  **  m  terarios  referri,"  is  eauiva- 
oommons.    See  Dionysius,  IX.  25.  lent  to  ^'  in  Centum  tabulas  referri/'  ana  this 

•  ^Diis  was  called  a  "judicium  turpe."  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the  "ci  vitas  sine 
this  was  incurred  in  various  actions,  which  are  suf&agio ;"  for  Gelliiis  says  expressly,  that  "  in 
specified  by  the  kwyers :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  has  tabulas  censores  referri  jubebant,  quos  notae 
man  were  cast  in  an  actio  furti,  or  vi  bonorum  causA  suffragiis  privabant.*'  XVI.  18.  It  would 
raptorum,  or  tutelss,  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "  tribu  movere,"  and  "  in 
&c.  See  Gaius,  Institutes,  IV.  §  182.  And  the  aerarios  referre,"  were  two  distinct  sentences, 
disqualification  thus  incurred  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imply  a  re- 
and  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  censors.  See  moval  from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (m  which 
Cicero,  pro  Cluentio,  42.  sense  it  probabfy  is  that  Dionysius  speaks  of 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.    Fragm.  Miu.  the  censors  as  removing  a  man  di  ris  r&v  arl' 

»  A.  Gellius,  IV.  12.  ^«v  fvXdi,  XVIII.  22.    Fragm.  Mai) ;  but  that 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.   See  the  well-known  sto-  the  latter  was,  for  the  time,  equivalent  to  aju- 

rrofthe  censor  Fabricius  expelling  Kufinus  from  dicium  turpe,  and  deprived  a  citizen  of  all  his 

tne  senate,  because  ho  had'  ten  pounds'  weight  political  rigiits ;  but  it  could  be  reversed  cither 

of  silver  plate  in  his  possession.  by  the  censor's  colleague,  or  by  the  next  i'eii- 

"  As,  for  instance,  that  of  an  actor.     See  sors.   But  the  question  concerning  the  serarians. 

livy,  VII.  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  the  censors  and 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Livy,  the  centuries,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  from  our 

XLV.  15,  in  which  C.  Gaudius,  one  of  the  cen-  ignorance  of  the  changes  introduced  at  differ- 

sors  in  the  year  584,  is  represented  as  denying  ent  periods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  one 

the  right  of  the  censor  to  deprive  any  man  of  time  what  is  applicable  only  to  another. 

hiB  vote:   he  could  remove  him  fr^m  a  more 
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ertr ;  he  stated  the  name"  and  situation  of  his  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of 
it  was  arable,  what  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely 
described  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  these  came  under  the  same  class  of  res  mancipii.  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in- 
stances" of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrieved :  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- 
narily," as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  but  raised,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state :  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over- valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  tl^e  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  five  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,"  on  some  occasions,  not  onlv  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it :  being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  ^  ^.ctiMito. 
state,  or  of  its  vectigalia."  They  were  the*  commonwealth's  stew-  prop^rty'^Tuw  ooal^ 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these  """^ 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors ;  the  harbors  including  the  portoria  or 
customs,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  wharfage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  property  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vectigal  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  the  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society ;  the  vectigal  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen's  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt  ;*  and  the  right  of 

"  See  all  these  particulars  in  the  "  forma  cen-  *  Livy,  XXXIX.  44. 

snails,"  ^ven  by  Ulpian,  do  Censibus,  lib.  IIJ.  "  Ut  vectigalia  populi  Romanl  sub  nutu  atque 

qaoted  in  the  Digest,  lit.  de  Censibus,  L.  4.  arbitrio  (censorum  esaent).    Livy,  IV.  8. 

(Lib.  L.  Tit.  XV.  j  •»  The  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 

*  livy,  XXXIX.  44.    Omamenta  et  vestenr  were  said  to  have  been  first  established  in  the 

mnliebrem  et  vehicula  ....  in  ccnsum  referro  reign  of  Ancus  Mardus.    Livy,  I.  88.    Acoord- 

jussit: uti  dedes  tanto  pluris  quam  ing  to  Gronovius^  excellent  note  on  the  well- 

qoanti  essent  estimarentnr.  known  passage  in  liivy,  II.  9,  the  government, 

"  This  was  the  proportion  observed  in  the  in  the  early  times  of  the  commonwealth,  kept 

tribate  imposed  on  the  twelve  defhultingcolo-  the  sale  of  salt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did  not 

nies  in  the  second  Panic  war  j  Livy,  XXIX.  15 ;  farm  it,  as  was  usual  with  the  other  vectigalia. 

and  Niebahr  concludes  that  it  was  the  ordinary  But  it  was  fkrmed,  and  the  price  at  which  it  was 

nte.    "  Three  per  thousand"  is  mentioned  as  to  be  sold  was  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  year 

the  rate  fixed  by  Oato  and  Valerias  Flaccus  in  548,  when  M.  Livlus,  one  of  the  censors,  ae- 

their  severe  oensorehip  in  568.    Livy,  XXXIX.  quired  from  tiiis  very  circumstance  his  nlGkoame 

Salinator.    Livy,  XXIX.  87. 
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selling  this  most  necessary  article  was  also  let  by  the  censors  on  their  own  terms ; 
for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  explained  on  the  psnciple 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-shore  belonged  to  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  universally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ- 
ual could  claim  as  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt  was  at  Borne,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  that  could  be  sold  only  by  the  ^ovemmeut. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe'*  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  and  holding  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  well  seem  too 
great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  office  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Mamercus  ^milius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  mdividuals  of  the 
highest  distinction ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves* 

The  greatness  of  tho  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  ^milian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
A.  u.  c.  S15.  A.  c  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  316,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
Si»?*iibi'5ii5S""f  tribunes.  The  year  315  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity :"  a 
sp.  umUm,  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  praefectus  anno- 

nsB,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
things,**  Sp.  Mselius,  one  of  the^richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
and  having  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  com,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude*^  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resolved  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
A.  V.  c.  tie.  A.  c.  nent  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus ;  but  the  danger 
*•••  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Maelius 

was  gaining  fresh  popularity  every  day :  the  harvest  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
■overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
:in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.    On  a  sudden*^  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

■  Polybius,  VI.  58.    And  a  oensor^s  ftmeral,  ■  Livy,  IV.  18.    Zonaraa,  VII.  20. 

'fhnns  censorium,  used  to  be  voted  even  to  the  **  Zonaras  adds,  that  he  had  actually  provid- 

'  emperors,  as  the  most  honorable  and  magnifl-  ed  himself  with  men  to  seize  the  Capitol,  anc 

'Cent  of  any.    See  Tacitas,  Ann.  IV.  15,  and  other  strong  positions  in  the  city ;  for  this  mas 

XII.  2,  with  Lipsios'  note  on  the  first  quoted  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  im^cmro  ^f 

;pa88affe.  ppoilf. 

*  lavy^  IV,  12.  *  The  senate,  according  to  Zonaras,  appoint 
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Quinctius  Cincinnatus  had  been  named  dictator  by  the  consul  T.  Qninctius,  m 
consequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Servilins  Ahala 
his  master  of  the  horse ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights^  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  city  daring  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  the  array  of  his  four-and- 
twenty  lictors,  all  bearing  alon^  with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de- 
noted his  sovereign  power,  while  he  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mae- 
Cos  to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  mem-  h«  u  pat  to  dMth  i^y 
bers  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authori-  ^-^^^ 
Xj ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  Mae- 
lius  saw  that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly :  his  enemies 
charged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,*^  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
knights  who  were  pursuing  him ;  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king;  and  Ahala,  as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  uis 
work,  slew  Mselius  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictator^ 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude  :  *'  Meelius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship, 
but  at  making  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Mae- 
lias,  and  judge  him  according  to  his  guilt  or  innocence ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain. '*"  Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Mselius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  thus  the  story  of 
the  concealed  aims  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  whs  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  to  search  the  house :  MsbUus'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine  prison,*^  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  ^quimee- 
lium,  or  the  Meelian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
vilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  xh.  cmmioo*  u*  in- 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitious  designs  Maelius  may  have  had,  •*''^*  •*  "•  **^* 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him ; 
and  his  aiming  at  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificence  of 
Maelius  is  in  itself  suspicious  ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack  ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
service.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death ;  and 
there  is  a  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.     Ahala 

ed  L.  Qninctias  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  Bex  suffragia,  or  patrician  centuries  of 

lenate-hoase ;  and  they  did  not  separate  till  knicrhts  or  cavalry.    And  bo,  after  the  death  of 

evening,  that  the  result  of  their  measures  might  Mielius,  Ahala  is  described  as  returning  to  the 

not  be  prematurely  known.    The  occupation  of  dictator,  *'  stipatus  caterv&  patriciorum  juve- 

the  Capitol  during  the  night,  and  the  appear-  num.^^    Liv^y?  IV.  14. 

anoe  of  the  dictator  in  the  Forum  early  m  the  "  Dionysius,  XII.  1.    Fragm.  Mtu. 

morning,  ready  to  anticipate  whatever  might  "  Livy,'  IV.  15. 

have  been  the  designs  of  Maelius,  remind  us  of  "  ''  Jure  csasum  pronuntiavit,''  an  expression 

the  Boge  of  Venice,  Oradcnigo,  and  the  ener-  which  seems  as  technical  and  official  as  our 

getic  measures  by  which  he  met  and  baffled  the  verdict  of  'Justifiable  homicide.^^    Suetonius 

oonspiiacY  of  the  Querini  and  Thiepoli.     8ee  pronounces  tnis  same  judgment  on  the  murder 

Diru,B.  Vll.  of  Ctesar,  "Prsegravant  ctetera  fucta  dictaque 

*  Zouaras  says  that  the  Capitol  was  secured  ejus  ut .  .  .  jure  ceesus  existimetur.''    C.  76. 

iti  7UW  *n/«v.    This  may  indudenhe  plebeian  **  Niebuhr.  Vol.  II.  note  928.    Bunsen,  Be- 

centuries  of  knights,  but  it  certainly  applies  schreibung  aer  Stadt  Kom.  Vol.  HI.  p.  46. 

mainly  to  the  patridans,  who  were  all  enrolled  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  %  157.    £d.  Muller. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  ;'^  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  consuls, 
were  chosen  for  the  following  year:  thus  much  is  intelligible  ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries',  the  immense  power  of  the  officer 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leaning  of  the  richer  ple- 
beians to  the  side  of  the  patricians  in  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  tnem,  of  L.  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  qusestores  parricidii  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  yeaiB 
later  we  have  already  noticed. 

There  was^  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story**  to  be  found  in  some  of 
8u»7  of  L.  Miniii»u  thc  anualists  from  whom  Livy  compiled  his  history ;  that  L.  Minu- 
5SSJSriS"^iS!  cius,  that  very  master  of  the  marKets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
w*^*^  the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Sp.  Mselius,  now, 

in  the  disturbances  that  followed^  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,^  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  oz  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  ;^  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  >pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  these  times  many  patricians 

KnoMAM  tiik  ^^^'  ^  ^^^*  S^  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  commons ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
*"  *  ''*  from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 
name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  their  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the  fourth 

"'  Valoriaa  Maximus,  V.  8,  §  2.    And  bo  Ci-  be  Pliny's  meaning.    Then  the  sale  of  MsBlins^ 

cero,  de  HepublicA,  I.  8.    Offensio  commemo-  com  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  taken  place  in 

ratur  Ahalse.    He  had  just  before  spoken  of  the  mean  while ;  and  if  much  com  had  really 

^'  Camilli  exilium,''  and  immediately  anerwards  been  hoarded,  it  would  naturally  cause  a  great 

mentions  "invidia  Nasicae."    Now  offensio  is  reductionofprioes  when  brought  suddenly  into 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  term^  and  may  signify  the  market  m  the  spring,  especially  if  there 

either  exilium  or  invidia :  either  ^'  the  misfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahaia,"  or  *^  the  odium  coming  summer. 

which  he  incurred."  But  then  this  odium  may  •*  Livy  mentions  the  ox,  Pliny  the  statne, 
have  induced  him  to  l^ve  Rome,  as  Nasica  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  11,  and  both  s})ecify 
did,  without  imdergoing  anyibrmal  trial:  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigcminam,  that  ia,  on 
then,  when  his  party  was  strong  enougli,  he  the  oank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeast- 
may  have  returned,  according  to  the  statement  em  foot  of  the  Aventme  and  the  river.  But  aa 
of  the  pseudo-Cicero  pro  Domo,  c.  82,  and  this  Livy's  expression,  "  bove  aurato  extra  poftam 
may  have  been  called  a  return  from  banishment  Trigcminam  est  donatus,"  is  rather  strange,  his 
witliout  much  exaggeration.  editors  have  proposed  various  corrections, 
"  Livy,  IV.  16.  amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  of 
"  Plin^',  Ilist.  Nat.  XVIII.  4.  Livy  describes  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  read  "  bove  et 
this,  as  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  this  rate  the  prato."  !But  a  bos  auratus,  that  is,  auratis 
com  which  Mselius  had  collected,  and  which  comibne,  was  given  by  the  consul  to  P.  I>ecius, 
had  been  confiscated  after  his  death.  But  Pli-  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  for  savins 
ny's  expression,  "  in  trinis  nundinis  ad  assem  his  army  in  the  first  Samnite  war,  livy,  VIL 
redegit,^'  implies  a  more  gradual,  and,  at  the  87 ;  and  Niebuhr's  conjecture  is  simpler  and 
same  time,  a  more  extensive  reduction  of  the  more  probable,  that  the  words  **  et  status" 
price.  K  he  proposed  a  law  to  fix  a  maximum,  have  dropped  out  in  Livy^s  text,  between 
It  would,  of  course,  require  three  nundinae  to  "  bove  aurato^^  and  "  extra  portam  Trigemi* 
oiapae  before  it  could  be  passed ;  and  this  may  nam." 
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centuij.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  supposed  passings  over  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  and  invented  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselves  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  the  same  name.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once ;  but  it  may  be 
that  L.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets,** 
that  he  was  said  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  com  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  the 
covetousness  of  corn-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account 
for  his  popularity. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  321,  when  Mamercus  iEmilius  cieutMihip  <d  um- 
was  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  '"•""•^»«™'* 
the  censor's  ofi^ce  so  offended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gega- 
nius  Macerinus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  consul- 
ship in  308,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,**  and  rat€d  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in- 
dignant that  they  called  aloud  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause. 

Again,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  324  to 
328  inclusive.  But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  ti»  tAxman  or  a* 
healthily  advancing ;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  to^^'tb^^Uuto'^ 
markable  instances  of  it.  In  326,*'  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  SSfft  i?V1SJi£ 
L.  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls,  l^he  ^quians  ^^* 
aod  Volscians  had  united  their  forces,  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  off  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness ;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
suls, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator  ;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
sel?es,  refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  in  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Livy's  storv  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  the  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistrates. 

Agrnn,  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Yeii  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened** 
to  stop  the  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  going  to  .^^  ^^^  «f »  wm 
war  were  first  submitted  to  the  people  in  their  centuries.     The  wi^^J^^^iJ^«biSi 
senate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught 
the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  war 

"  Three  of  the  tribnnee,  we  are  told  by  Livy,  the  collegOf  mast  have  gone  along  with  him  ill 

had  taken  no  part  in  proposinff  the  vote  of  the  his  measures  as  master  of  the  Inarkets,  and  hia 

commons,  which  rewarded  Aunucius  with  his  acting  in  concert  with  them,  perhaps,  in  some 

ox  and  his  statae,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  con-  instances,  o^unst  the  wishes  of  the  patriolans, 

tinned  to  re^e  him,  as  he  had  been  the  first  mav  have  given  rise  to  the  story, 

person  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  the  "  Livy,  IV,  24. 

siippoMd  treasonable  deaigns  of  Mielius.    Bat  '^  I'ivy,  IV.  26. 

Ute  other  seven,  constituting  the  mejorltj  of  "  Livy,  IV.  80. 
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was  propcsed  in  the  oomitia,  and  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  cen- 
tunes. 

These  were  great  constitutional  points ;  another  matter,  deeply  affectmg  indi- 
A.  u  c.  m  A  c  ^^^"*^®»  ^*^  ^^^^  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
4«.  uw  for* »  fixMi  which  fixed  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  of*  sheep 
SrtJ^teTdkMp  aZ  and  oxen  commonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  their 
"**"*  jurisdiction.     That  the  payment  of  these  fines  in  kind  would  be 

often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  fix  his  own 
rate  of  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent,  especially  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement^  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle  ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re- 
lieve the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  329  to  341  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
I  A.  a  ^^^^  *^^  years,  instead  of  consuls.  In  331,  after  a  long*  interval,** 
4S1.  NewdaiiMd  tor  we  again  hear  of  a  call  for  an  agrarian  law ;  recent  victories  over 
•nagrwiMi  w.  ^^^  Volsciaus  aud  Veientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 
of  the  demesne  land  ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  mto  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  infantry 
were  much  below  what  they  might  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne  land  amongsl 
the  commons  ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons would  gain  some  of  those  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334 :  when 
AC  patricians**  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

4U.  *Th«  ofleo^oftiw  the  queestores  classici,  those  officers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
lrojra%en  to  the  quite  dlstluct  from  the  quaestores  parricidii,  whose  business  it  was 
^""""^  to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  all 

payments  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  ani  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
qusestors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  qusestors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always*  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribimes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and, 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  accepted, 

•  Livy,  IV.  80.  "  Livy,  IV.  86. 

•  De  BepubUcA,  H.  86.  «  Livy,  IV.  48. 
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and  the  qusestorship,  with  its  four  places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  alike 
to  the  patriciaDS  and  to  the  commons. 

Here,  again,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
iKit  the  individuals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ;  i)iqHito.boaiti»K»- 
for  again,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  S^  rSHttJ^i'tlH' ^ 
sided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  quaestors  were  chosen.  ''^'^'^ 
Still  the  commons  waxed  stronger :  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian 
law^  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  ju^era  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  x.  xj.  cm.  a.  c. 
people  of  LavicL  But  a  larger  division  of  Uie  demesne  land  was  ^'^' 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely  ;  for  the 
colonists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  continually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  a.  u.  c.  mo.  a.  c. 
turned  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Thus,  in  340,  ^^'' 
Bols  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  ^quians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  this  new?y-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
by  M.  Postumios  Regillensis,^  one  of  the  miUtary  tribunes  of  the  year  341.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field  against  the  JSquians,  and, 
abasing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  thmitened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
Bolffi  from  the  .JSquians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against  the  cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  p,oM«diiiiri  m  ooom. 
nected  with  it.  Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  v>^*^^«^^^'' 
soldiers ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
jadge^  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
tune  the  feeling  had  changed :  the^ontinued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius ;  and, 
while  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
umphant. It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
try  to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginning  to  turn.  The  patricians 
carried  the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commcms  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  u.  c.  S4e.  a.  c 
stnictions  caused  by  the  presiding  officer,  they  elected,  at  the  ^^ 
open  comitia  of  qusestors,^  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

*•  lavy,  rv.  47.  ted  by  plebeians  agunst  the  patrioian  order ; 

^  Livy,  IV.  49,  60.  it  was  then  an  act  of  moderation  in  the  senate 

*  **  A  plebe  consensa  popnli,  consnlibns  ne-  to  allow  the  offending  party  to  name  the  judge, 

gotiom  nrftadatnr."    liyy,  JV.  61.    A  remark-  and  the  patricians,  to  whom  the  mjnry  had 

able  passage,  which  Niebuhr,  as  may  be  sup-  been  done,  would,  at  any  rate^  require  tlmt  tha 

poeeo,  has  not  forgotten  to  appeal  to,  as  a  proof  nomination  should  be  submitted  to  them  for 

of  the  identity  of  the  populus  m  old  times  with  their  approvaL 
the  patricians.   It  would  seem  as  if  the  murder       ^  Livy,  lY.  64. 
of  Poetwoius  was  regarded  as  a  crime  oommit- 
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Contort  about  t)»*g».  tribuncs,  all  of  the  Icilian  family,  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaders 
rbnuw  continued.  ^f  ^j^g  commons.  Thc  year  passed  away  in  these  contests,  but  the 
Commons  insisted  on  having  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following ; 
and  this  was  consented  to,^  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  were  greatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name, 
and  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  afterwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.  A  truce,  which  had 
A  u  c  84»  AC  ^^^  concluded  for  twenty  years^  with  the  Veientians,  was  now 
m.  >.7  grLixU  to  on  the  point  of  expiring ;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 
er uibunlTof  thlTioi!  posed  to  be  the  natural  state  of  thinirs  between  two  nations,  im- 
less  some  express  treaty  was  mterposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  either  party  wished  to  re- 
new it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms.  Rome 
now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veii,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Veien- 
tians would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  pfess  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  The  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Veii, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,*'  or  tithe, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen  ;  and  six  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  hencefortn  to  be  elected  annually ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  praetor  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their  own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  y«ars 
more. 

Accordingly  pay*®  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
A.  u.  c.  sso.  A.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  year  360,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
^*  war,  the  Romans  began  their  ^ast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veii. 

^  Livy,  IV.  65.  14,  that  it  was  usual,  when  a  truce  was  nearly 

*■  Livy,  IV.  58.    Livy  says,  that  in  the  year  expired,  to  ncgotiato  as  to  the  terms  on  whicn 

848  the  truce  had  already  expired ;  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not.  is 

had  been  concluded,  according  to  his  own  ao-  the  true  explanation  of  the  negotiations  tnat 

count,  in  the  year  880,  Nicbunr  supposes  that  went  on  dunng  the  years  848  ana  349. 

it  must  have  been  intended  to  last  only  twenty  *•  This  is  not  stated  by  Livv ;  but  as  it  had 

cyclic  yeara^  often  months  each.    But  we  find  been  the  great  object  insisted  on  by  the  trib- 

that  hostibties  did  not  begin  till  850,  and  no  unes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  either 

one  will  believe  that  the  Eomans  allowed  tw^o  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.  It 

years,  in  which  thev  were,  according  to  ancient  was  probably,  however,  paid  very  irregularly, 

notions,  at  war  witn  Veii,  to  pass  away  without  and  hence  tno  pay  of  the  soldiers  would,  in 

attacking  their  enemy,  because  the  Veientians  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tax 

were  mvolved  in  civil  dissensions,  and  the  Bo-  or  tributum. 

mans  were  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  "*  Livy,  IV.  59,  60,  61. 

tlieir  weakness.    We  see  from  Thucydides,  V.  ^ 
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WAKS  OF  THE  ROMANS  FROM   800  TO  864— THE  .fiQUIANS  AND  VOLSCIANS— 
THE  ETRUSCAlsS— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VEIL 


Ti  fth  9iraS6fievot,  rd  ii  veXc/ieSvrc; — eS  raptvKtvdaavro  ri  roXiitia  Kal  iftirttpSTtpoi  iy/»>ovro,  |icrj 
awUviiv  rif  neXirat  woio^fttvoi. — ^ThiTOTDIDES,  I.  18. 


The  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  commonwealth  is  ob- 
scure afld  often  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  Th.  fowiin.  hMory  or 
fidence  in  the  details  of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.  The  «rtiiJih«ux"di«2 
family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  *^** 
salists  compiled  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  largely  in  exaggeration  aiid  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarily  limits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.  Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  -^quians  or 
the  Yeientians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others ;  the  accommodating  annalists  found  room  for  all.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority^  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  year  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  their  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
history,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Niebuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  afl^iirs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  -^quians  and  Volscians, 

1       .  T     X*  1-       •  'J  r  ii-      T     i*      X  Advnnc*  of  lh«  RonuHi 

navrng  overrun  Latium,  having  occupied  many  of  the  Latin  towns,  power  botwMosoo  and 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opican  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 
frequent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  300, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
axty  years  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
power  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opican  nations,  the  Sabmes, 
and  the  Etruscans,  had  all  given  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re* 
pelled«     After  the  year  306,  when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  de- 


Sacoeaafttl     wu     and 
with    Ui«     Sa- 


liverer  of  the  Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  is  Pf^ 
aaid  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,*  we  read  of  them 

*That,iiameIv,  of  Cicero,  in  the  often  quoted  •  Livy,  IIL  62,  68.    Fasti  Capitolini.    "M, 

pusa^  of  his  Bratas,  c.  16.     "Malta  scripta  Horatius,  M.  F.   Barbatus.   de  Subineis  (tri- 

B'int  in  cia  (sc'il.  in  mortuorum  landationibus)  umphavit)  Ann.  CCCIV.  Vll.  K.  Soptembr." 
quA  futa  non  aunt,  falsi  triamphi,"  &o. 
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no  more  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  sort  or  other  must  have  followed  this  victory ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have  been  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  the  Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  for  their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  Roman  territory  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unaltered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  maintained  against  the  .^Equians 
and  Volscians.  It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  col- 
uTILivobeiiL^el  league  of  M.  Horatius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the 
SA.PMtiuiiiuaT^te7  year  306 ;'  but  in  300^  we  find  them  again  overrunning  the  Roman 
^  territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  as 

the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the 
consul  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies'  fron- 
tier at  Verrugo  ;*  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills,  but  whether  on  Algi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  VelitrsB  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Volscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
A.  u.  c.  8M.  A.  a  ^^6  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared  on  Algidus,' 
^-  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,^  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  again 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  the*  ^qidans  f  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,*  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

•  Livy,  III.  61.  the  vear  888,  which  with  the  Roman  annaliBtA 

•  Livy,  III.  66.  is  wnolly  devoid  of  military  transactioos,  was 
»  Livy,  IV.  1.  Indeed  devoid  of  Roman  victories,  but  not  of 

•  Livy,  IV.  26.  defeats,  or  at  least  of  disasters.    For  Livy  be- 
'  Livy,  IV.  29,  mentions  the  story,  but  wishes  gins  the  account  of  the  next  year  with  the 

not  to  believe  it.    It  is  related,  however,  by  Dio-  words,  "  Non  diutius  fortuna  ^quis  indulsit, 

doms,  XII.  64;  by  Valerius  Maximus,  II.  7,  8  qui  ambiguam  victoriam  Volscorum  pro  suA  am- 

6;  and  by  Aulns  Gellius,  XVII.  21.    Gellius  plexi  fuerout."    Now  this  **  dubia  Mctoria"  had 

also  speaks  of  "Posthumia"  or  "  Posthumiana  Deen  won  in  882,  and  the  expre&sion,  "  non  di- 

impena  ct  Manliana,''  1. 18,  §  7 ;  although  it  is  utius  indulsit,*'  would  imply  that  for  a  certain 

one  of  Livy's  reasons  for  not  believing  the  story,  time  fortune  had  fevored  tne  ^quians ;  in  other 

that  the  common  proverbial  expression  to  de-  words,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  Volscians' 

note  power  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  exercised  was  success  in  882,  took  up  amis  themselves  in  th« 

*Mmperia  Manliana  non  Postumiana."  following  year,  and  were  during  that  year  mas- 

•  livy,  IV.  80.  ters  of  the  field.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  a 

•  According  to  Livy,  the  JBquians  had  ob-  truce  of  eight  years,  not  cyclic,  but  common 
Uuned  a  truce  for  eight  years,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  oeen  observed  from  825  to  388 :  and 
of  the  year  825.  IV.  80.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  probability  is,  that  the  term  originally 
in  880,  they  are  described  as  suing  again  for  an  agreed  upon  was  five  vears,  to  which  three 
extension  of  this  term,  and  obtaining  an  addi-  were  afterwards  added ;  Livy's  mistake  consist 
tional  truce  for  three  years.  IV.  85.  The  re-  ing  in  this,  that  he  supposes  the  whole  eight 
newal  of  hostilities  is  placed  in  the  year  884,  years'  truce  to  have  been  granted  in  825,  and 
Livy.  IV.  48 ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  that  the  three  years  added  in  880  were  an  ad 
should  in  fiict  be  placed  a  year  earlier,  and  that  dition  to  this  number. 
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the  iEquians,  again  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  w«  «  um  mv^ 
again  on  the  frontier  of  the  -fiquians :  and  there,  in  the  year  332,  SSfSkM  bjli  SJ 
the  Romans  received  a  check  which  we  may  not  improhahly  con-  "■^ 
jecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  836,  the 
people  of  Lavici*  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  ^quians,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old 
confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received  an  ^quian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  active  part  agamst  Rome.  Now,  however,  it  openly  joined  the  ^qui- 
ans ;  and  its  soldiers,  after  having  ravaged  the  neighboring  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies,  in  their  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  gained 
one  victory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Prisons ; 
Lavici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,"  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
8la?e8,  and  a  laige  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy  s  frontier.  The  victory  seems  also  to  have 
shaken  the  ^quian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  .^uian  states  to  fall  unassisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oc* 
cupied  by  the  Romans.     This  happened  in  the  year  341." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opican  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  al- 
liance of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.  In  342,  this  last  tbT* 
people  recovered  Ferentinum,"  one  of  their  towns  which  the 
Vohcians  had  formerly  conquered ;  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi- 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Verrugo,"  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventum,"  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  the  iEquians  suffered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
rally  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  the  year  347,  the  lowland  Vol- 
scians  appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  of  the 
anny  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothing  decisive  happened  ;  but  in  349," ' 
the  Romans  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
mies ;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Ecetree, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
pushed  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  a  most  important  place,  standing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  at  ihe  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Volscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarracina,"  a  Tyr- 
rhenian city,  had  been  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  Th«y  ml*  TmnAm, 
monarchy ;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  "  ^"™' 
Volscians,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur ;  it  is  the  natural  gate  of 
the  country  round  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and 
its  capture  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

"  liry,  TV.  45.  been  able  to  find  any  notice  of  the  place  in  West- 

°  lArj,  IV.  47.  phal's  work  on  the  neiffhborhooa  of  Borne. 

■  livy,  IV.  49.  »  Livy,  IV.  59. 

"  livy,  IV.  61.  "It  was  probably  a  town  belonging  to  the 

"  Livy,  IV.  55,  56,  58.  same  race  as  Circeii  and  Ardea ;  that  race  which 

•  livv,  IV.  53,  55.    The  position  of  Carven-  may  be  called  either  Tyrrhenian,  Pelasgian,  or 

nun  ana  of  its  castle  or  citadel  is  wholly  nn-  Sikelian,  and  which,  in  language  and  religion, 

known.  SirW.  Gellpats  it  doabtftilly  atKocca  bore  so  close  an  aflmity  to  tne  Greeks.    Tarra- 

Massimi,  a  high  point  on  the  Volsciau  high-  cina  is  mentioned  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome 

Unds  near  Cora.    Bausen  suggested  to  me  the  in  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 

Wgh  ground  of  Monte  Ariano,  Mons  Artemi-  oondaded  in  tne  first  year  of  the  oommoft* 

Has,  the  southeastern  summit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    BeePolybius^III.  22. 
lulla,  which  rises  above  Velletri.    I  have  not 
10 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  Its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  put  its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance."  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  had  covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 
and  Artena,''  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 
Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  From  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  ^quians 
and  Volscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them.  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Anxur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scian cities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered*^  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
Anorii  krt  agsia  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering  them.  Advantage  was  taken 
awpriia.  ^f  ^y^^^  ^^^  Anxur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Volscians  are  not  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for 
periods  of  a  few  days,'^  and  continued  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the 
•end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Volscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  its  continuance.  This  was  in  853,  and  two  years 
afterwards  Anxur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 
Volscians"  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping  a  festi- 
val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Veii  and 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses.  In  358," 
the  Volscians.  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  JSquians  were  sur- 
iTounding  Lavici :  had  not  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territoiy,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur  and  Lavici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  susttuned  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Veii  fell,  and  then  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  truce.*^ 
Th«  lunini  Mtabudi  ^^^  Romaus  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 
»eoij«y^^j»j.«  in  the  country  conquered  from  the  ^quians,  at  Vitellia,**  not  far 
from  Prseneste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 
which  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

"  Livy,  IV.  69.  with  Athens,  when  Lacedsemon  oondnded  the 

■  Livj,  IV.  61.    The  preeent  Monte  Fortino,  peace  of  Nicias.    See  ThucydidoB,  V.  26,  82. 

aocordiuff  to  Sir  W.  Grcll;   and  according  to  "  Livy,  V.  18. 

Westphal  also,  if  Artena,  Ortona,  and  Virtona  "  Livy,  V.  16. 

be.  as  is  probable,  only  one  and  the  same  place.  ••  Livy,  V.  28. 

I  learn,  from  a  review  of  this  history  in  the  "Livy,V.  24,29.    SirW.Gell  places  Vitellia 

Dublin  Review,  No.  XIII..  that  Nibby  fixes  the  at  Valmonte,  in  the  situation  described  in  the 

ejoict  site  of  Artena  ut  a  place  not  more  than  a  text.    Westphal  puts  it.  but  doubtfully,  imnK^- 

mile  on  the  southeast  of  Monte  Fortino,  where  diatcly  under  the  nortneast  extremity  of  tho 

the  remauis  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  hills,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  raised 

spot  ore  still  visible.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Campagna,  which 

*  Livy,  V.  8.  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hilla  with  the 

•*  Like  the  ten  A&jb'  truoe,  which  was  all  that  Apennines, 
the  Boeotians  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  mstead 
of  afteen  hundred.  But  the  iEquians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occupation  of  Yitellia,  as  they  had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
colonies.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace ;  but  the  i£quians,  though  alone,  dislodged  tlie  Romans  tim  mvoum  dM^ey 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,  and  in  the  following  year  sur-  "• 
prised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.  Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  against  the  ^quians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus ;"  which  clearly  shows  that  the  -^quian  fron- 
tier had  i^in  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this  ^^  ^^  ,^,^4^ 
campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  v^^BottinQtZ 
decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  *"' 

broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties  ;  the  Romans, 
however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  ^quians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed,' 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginmng  of  the  century,  yet  had  aMam  of  cua  loof 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  ocCupa-  *"*^** 
don  of  Anzur  on  the  side  of  the  Volscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  ^qui^ 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage ;  but  the  attempt  to  eflfect  a  settlement 
within  the  line  of  the  ^quian  highlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
iEquians,  instead  of  defending  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
on  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hills ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,"  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  wan  with  vau  and 
nations  were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  '"•"* 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  monthfl 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidenae ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed ;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  is 
skirted  by  a  line  of  low  hills  at  the^  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  situatioo  or  ridtnm.  n 
one  of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna,  break  off  into  MilT^SpuT/'tJlBl' 
cliflfe  on  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of  Fidense,**  between  five  and  ""^ 
six  noiles  distant  from  Rome ;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 

"  Ldvy,  V.  28.  modem  Villa  Spada,  juBt  five  mfles  from  Rome ; 

»  Livy,  V.  81.  According  to  DiodomB,  Ve-  a  spot  which  is  now  shown  to  strangers  aa  the 
iitna  and  Satricum  revolted  from  Some  at  this  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon.  Nero^s  freedman,and 
period,  and  Circeii  must  have  been  lost  pie-  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himself.  Accord- 
viooslv  and  recently  recovered  again,  as  a  col-  ing  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  Fidens  was  about  half  a  mile 
onj  viaB  planted  there  in  the  year  862.  It  is  further  on  the  road,  and  its  citadel  stood  on  the 
dear,  from  this  statement,  that  the  Opican  na-  isolated  hill  of  Castel  Giubileo,  which  rises  im- 
tions  were  rather  roused  than  daunted  by  the  mediately  above  the  Tiber.  Westphal  says  that 
fiiU  of  Veil,  and  were  cairying  on  the  war  with  some  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  iden> 
Home  with  unabated  vigor,  down  to  the  very  tify  the  spot.  If  so,  and  if  I  recognize  his  de- 
time  of  the  GauHsh  invasion.  Bee  Diodorus,  scrlption,  the  excavations  in  the  rock  behind  tho 
XIV.  lOS,  106.  Villa  Spada,  resembling  those  at  Sncnton,  near 

*  See-chapter  XII.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  the  tomba  of 

*  Weatphul  places  Fiden»  at  the  site  of  the  the  citizens  of  Fidene. 
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of  the  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  above  the  river. 
Fidenae  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romulus  ;*  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,"  while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans."  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  266,"  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidenae  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans ;  and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  317,**  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman  colonists,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Veii.  It  is  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  murdered  by 
them  at  the  command  of  the  Veientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  lUyrian 
queen  Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidenae,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revolters 
by  the  Veientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Veii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  T^ber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  820,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,"  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidenee,  and  new  colonists  were  again 
sent  to  occupy  the  place;  but  in  329  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre"  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  ^milius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians, 
and  again  took  Fidenae ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually  :^  the  Etrus- 
can population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Veientians  for  twenty  years." 
This  was  in  330 ;  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
already  expired ;"  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  thb  instance 
"'     '  also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 

truee  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  331 : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after  tl^e  taking 
of  Fidenas,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Veii  during 

"  Compare  Livy,  1. 14  and  27.  **  Livy,  I^- 17.    He  speaks  as  if  the  Roman 

^  DionysiaB,  II.  58,  says  that  Fidenie,  No-  colonistB  had   revolted ;   but  Niebuhr   seems 

mentunij  and  Crustumeria  were  all  of  them  Al-  right  in  supposing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonies,  founded  at  the  same  time  by  three  revolt  of  a  colony  in  these  early  times,  we  should 

brothers.    Virgil  names  Fidense  along  with  No-  understand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  the  oolo- 

mentum  and  Gabii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  but  of  the  subject  population  who  arose 

Alban^  colony.    JEa.  VI.  78.  and  drove  them  out,  ana  then  asserted  their 

"  lavy,  I.  15.    Straho,  V.  2,  Sj9,  p.  226.  Plu-  own  independence,  or  connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  Fidente,  Crustumeria,  and  Antem-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race, 

ne  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,  Romulus,  17.  *  Livy,  IV.  21.     The  common  editions  of 

Miiller  well  remarks  that  in  FidensQ  and  Crus-  Livy,  including  Bekker's,  call  him  A.  Servilius, 

tumeria,  as  in  Rome,  we  find  traces  of  these  followiiiginthismostof  our  present  MS S.   But 

same  three  elements  of  the  population,  Latins,  Glareanus  says  that  most  of  the  MSS.  had 

Babines,  and  Etruscans.     But  at  Fiden»,  the  "Quintus,"  and  that  "Auhis"  was  the  reading 

close  connection  of  the  place  with  Veil  (to  which  of  Aldus*  MS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition, 

place  it  seems  to  have  been  subject  or  depend-  Sigonius,  Glareanus,  Pighius,  and  Diakenborch, 

ent,  as  was  also  Capena),  seems  to  show,  that  all  prefer  the  reading  "  Quintns." 
previously  to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Romans,  f      ■*  Livj',  IV.  81. 

the  Etruscan  element  was  predominant.     See  "  Livy,  IV.  84. 

Mul!er>s  Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  118,  861.  »  Livy,  IV.  85. 

■  Dionysius,  V.  60.  •  livy,  IV.  68.  Tempos  indaciamm  ezieraL 
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the  year  348  out  of  ma^nanimit}',  because  the  Yeientiaiis  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra* 
tivc  which  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  parties  tried  what  could  be  gamed  by  negotiation.**  The  Ro- 
nuins  werc  engaged  in  war  with  the  uEquians  and  Volscians,  and  although  successful 
in  the  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Viicntians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  CJimpaign,  but  as  tliat  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Yer- 
rago  being  surpi-iscd  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  cour- 
age, and  refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  affaij-s ;  the  Romans  were  completely  successful  against  the 
Volscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Veil  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldiers,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  350,  the  Roman  people  voted  for  instant  war  with  the  Veientians ; 
and  the  militaiy  tribunes  of  that  year^*  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Veientian 
territory,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
hj  the  Volscian  war,^  and  nothing  was  attempted  agamst  the  city,  •n.ri.g.ofvdi  totm- 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  *^' 
Ydi  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's  expressions^  convey  the  notion  that  a 
doable  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Platsea*  a.  u.  c.  >u.  ▲.  c 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  ^' 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  part  of  the  other  states 
of  Etruria.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Veu,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gfill's  meas- 
urements,^ was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  ofiered  formidable 
intermptions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resistii^  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  ap- 
pears rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selves in  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on  their  circumvallation 
on  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  lines 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remam  before  Veii  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  hues,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintained  by  an  army  of  volunteers* 
Still  there  was  no  complete  circumvallation :  Veii  was  open  and  accessible  to 
relief;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and  ^  ^  c  sw.  a.  c 
Falerii,  being  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  wi.^^Aa»dum»i»M 
Veii  fell,  exerted  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.     They  attackea  the    *  '™^' 

Roman  lines,^  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  army,  and  for  the  remamder  of  the  year  the  communications  of 
Veii  with  the  surrounding  country  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

*  See  note  48  of  the  last  chapter.  description  of  the  Peloponnesian  lines  round 
"  Uv/,  IV.  61.    Ab  hisprimum  circumBesai    Platea:  rd  rsixos  c7x<  6iio  rvbg  9cpi06Uvi^  wpif  u 

Vdi  sunt.  nXaracdv,  xal  d  ng  i^u$n  ir*  ^AO^yiSv  Mot,    1X1. 

«  Livy,  IV.  61.  21. 

•  Livy,  V.  1.  Ita  muniebant  ut  ancipitia  mu-  **  See  the  condition  of  the  article  "  Veii,"  in 
euzDcntacsscnt,  alia  in  urbem — versa,  aliis  flrons  his  work  on  the  topography  of  Some  and  its 
in  Etrariazn  spectan^  aiudliis,  si  qua  forte  inde  vicinity. 

venirent,  obstruebatur.    Ck>mpare  Thuqydides'       *•  Livy,  V.  8. 
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For  five  years  after  this,  the  siege,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  prog- 
ress. The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Veii,  as  the  Veien- 
lutos  itrftaM  tiKir  aid  tians  had  once  held  the  Janiculum ;  they  plundered  the  Yeientian 
territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.  The 
Oapcnatians  and  Faliscans  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps, 
and  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  358,^'  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,^'  the  Panionium  of  Elruria ;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veii  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated  : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  immuient  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etruria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  Volterse,  Faesulfle,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  tp  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  any 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 
A  u  c.  M»  A.  c  ^^"^^  ^*^®  ^*^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 
m.  'Tb«  Rfliinu.  del  Etruria.  Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes^®  were  defeated  by 
camiuuaappobtoddici  thc  Faliscaus  and  Capernatians ;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 
battle ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Veii,  and  even  to 
Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  bv  prayers  and  sacrifices,  their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appomt  a  dictator.**  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  Furius 
Camillus. 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camillus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
The  hutory  of  tiie  fall  ^ent  mau  iu  Rome,  and  the  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
pUM^thS%u£  twice  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
••^y'  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and  again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  disdnction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  praetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so  that  it  is  through 

^  livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  the  real  history,  that  Livy  docs 

**  Livy,  V.  17.    The  situation  of  this  temple  not  so  much  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the 

is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  describ- 

goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    The  as-  ing  the  alarm  at  Borne,  and  the  prayers  of  the 

semblies  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  legend,  and 

of  the  ruling  caste,  the  rrincipes  or  Lucumones  merely  says,  "fatalis  dux  ad  cxcidium  lUius 

of  Etruria :  but  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  urbis  servandeeque  patriss  M.  Furius  Couiillus 

ligious  festival,  with  games  of  various  sorts,  and  dictator  dictns  ma^stmm  eqnitum  P.  Come- 

especially  with  dramatic  entertainments;  so  that  lium  Scipionem  dixit."    V.  19.    It  appeons, 

people  of  all  ranks  came  together  on  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  aecord- 

lemnities^  and  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  was  not  P.  Come* 

from  foreign  coun^-  ies.  as  to  a  favorable  oppor-  lias  Scipio,  but   r.   Cornelius    Malugineneid. 

tunity  of  carrviii;.  .utneir  traffic.  See  the  **Frammenti  nuovi,"  pubUshed   by 

«Livy,V.18.  Borghesi. 

*  So  strangely  does  the  poetical  stoiy  at  this  . 
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the  Greek  writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Ckralic  mvasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veii  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  belongs  entirely  to  the  traditions 
and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
rf  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship  ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  mterspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.  Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veii  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned^  that 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  susttuned  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
Etruiia  should  combine  to  relieve  Veii,  if  any  accident  should  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  the  Romans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  alUes  was  brous^ht  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Plataea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  by  the  united  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls  ;  or  their  foundations  might  be  un* 
dennined,  and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Veii,  some 
Hi-guarded  spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  effect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  350,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Veii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  DiAr»B«b«twMQ  tiM 
faU  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  life  of  eSXJfateS.'rfS; 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  «^iy«»«™»i«- 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  the  facts  of  liistory,  and  con- 
▼erting  them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind  *,  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
mterpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii.  Now  the 
sommer  was  far  advanoed,^^  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  p^tiMi  a^ory  of^th* 
TCiy  low  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  5f*AiJ'^i£!?i'*uI 
gan  to  rise;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  ^'^'^ 
fields  and  houses  by  the  water-side ;  and  still  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall,  and. 

••Livy,V.  19.  "IMonyBiu8,Xn.'ll.    Fmgio.  Mia. 
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they  overflowed  where  the  hills  were  lowest ;  and  behold,  the  water  of  the  lake 
poured  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  beyond.  When  the  Romans 
found  that  the  sacrifices^  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea^  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land* 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi.  And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 
A  immiM  orv«H  da-  ^^^rfl^^'^g  ^^  ^^®  1*^®  ^^  much  talked  of;  so  that  the  people 
dj«^tb^inMBli0f  rf  of  Veii  heard  of  it.     Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian,"  who  was 

^  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 

talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in  the 
days  of  peace ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  min  that  was  coming  upon  Yeii, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend ;  but  the  old  man  laughed  and  said : 
**  Ah  I  ye  think  to  take  Yeii ;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  WLm  the  Roman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 
ffenerals  ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
declared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba ; 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  ''  If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea, 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer, 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Yeii."  But  the  senate  would  not  Usten  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  agreed  in 

Hi.  Roomi  dig  all  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Yeii.  For  it  said," 
JidfiJ^inS"i£5  "  See  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 
ofthtuk*.  jgjj^ ,  ggg  ^|.  ^jjgy  ^g  jjQ^  ^jjgjj,  Q^^  course  and  run  into  the 

sea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thy  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothing.  '  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen^  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills  ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  recdved  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  wiU 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Yeii. 

So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Yeientians  sent  tc 
Tiw  RonuM  ntaw  Rome  to  bcg  for  peace,"  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it 
pMMtoUMVtimtivi.  j^Q^  i^jjg  Etruscans  are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  othe: 
nations ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Yeii,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy 
turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  sen 
dtors,  and  said :  "  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous ;  fo^ 
though  we  humble  oxu^elves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threatei 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  venge&nc< 
of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requite  you  for  your  pride ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  ou 
country,  so  ye  shifi  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 

"  DionysiuB,  XII.  12.  **  Livy,  V.  16. 
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MeaDwhile  Marcus  Furius^  pressed  the  city  on  every  side  ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  had 
brought  their  aids ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un-  bei^  aJafo^i  9t 
der  ground,  which  should  pass  heneath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
again  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
VeiL  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn  ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  through  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  so  that  the  Veientians  knew  not 

Then  every  man"  who  desired  to  ^ave  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  at  Yeii.  And  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a  ^^_ 
vow,  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Veientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Yeii,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  templiB  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
Romans  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them  ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely.^  But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
del, offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
Btood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  an  accepted  offering  ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entrails  upon  the  altar !"  Now  tne 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  Marcus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Veientians,  offered  them  npon  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Veii. 

While  they  were  sackinc^  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  and  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  oouiidi  T.uat*  u». 
sod  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,"®  and  •^•^^.^icury. 
he  said,  "  What  man's  fortune  was  «ver  so  great  as  mme  ?''  But  then  in  a  mo^ 
ment  there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thing  and  how  short  a  time  can  brincr 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  h^  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  ana 
he  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  great  glory  and  victory,  some 
eril  should  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able. Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  head,^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  ground.  Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  '*  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Veii  they  have  sent  me  only  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  young  men,*^  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  Uie  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  ^^  ^^^^  of  j«o  h 
water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  no  gjjjjjd  frw  v^i  to 
sign  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter ;  and  they  bowed  low  as 
they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  bom  of  the  house  that  had 
the  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
with  them  to  Rome.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder ;  for  the  image  spake, 
and  answered,  "  I  will  go ;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 

••  livy,  V.  19.  *  Dionysiua,  XII.  22,  28.    Plutarch,  Gamil 
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citadel  of  Veii,  and  she  dwelt  in  her  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  hill  Ayentinus, 
which  the  Romans  built  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

After  this'*  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  than  had  ever  been  known 

cunuia.  triampha  before ;  and  there  were  thanksgivmgs  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
v^^y-  temples  were  filled  with  those  who  came  to  offer  theur  thank- 

offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  Cap> 
itol  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly ; 
and  they  said,  "  Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods ;  see  if  ven- 
geance come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 
Romans,  by  the  fall  of  Veii,  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to 
uSS^  w  th«  J^'  their  territory.  The  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
^"^  Yeientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 

to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remuned  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome,**  whilst  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus,**  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Oampagna  at  Monterosi ;  passing  thence,  in  a  line  including  the  remarkable  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Musino,'*  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  A^er  Crustumerinus.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Yen,  the  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Yeientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally  ;**  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Yeientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Civita  Oastellana.'^  Camillus  was  the  militaiy 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,*^  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillus,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  again,  flogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time)  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes**  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  in- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  m  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
8rtmi«k»  of  Nopato  ^f  Ncpctc  aud  Sutrium,™  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
■DdSuttiaiB.  ^j^i^j.  Qf  ^jjg  Gauls  as  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.   They  did  not 

•■  livy,  V.  28.  Musmo.  in  Sir  W.  Geir«  work  on  tbe  neiffh- 

**  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  III.  9.  borhood  of  Rome,  under  the  title  *^  An  Mn- 

•*  This  may  be  concluded,  not  only  from  the  tiae." 

short  distance  between  Veii  and  the  Lacus  Sa-  •  livy,  V.  24. 

batinus,  and  from  there  being  no  independent  "^  Westphal  and  Kibby  place  the  Etruaoan 

city,  so  far  as  we  know,  between  them ;  but  it  Falerii  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  the  later  Boman 

seems  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  colony  at  S.  Maria  di  Falari,  about  halfway  be- 

the  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  Castellana  and  Bonciglione.    Sir 

after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  tribus  Sabatina.  W.  Gell  places  the  Etruscan  dty  at  S.  Maria  di 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  must  have  been  situated  Falari. 

near  the  lake ;  and  from  whom  could  the  Bo-  "  Livy,  V.  27. 

mans  have  conquered  them  at  that  period,  ex*  "  Livy,  VI.  4. 

cept  from  the  Yeientians  ?  ^  Diodorus  places  in  the  same  year  the  peace 

^  See  the  description  and  sketch  of  Monte  with  the  Faliscans,  and  something  in  oonneo- 
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smrender  themselves,  *'  dedideront  se/'  but  obtained  a  treaty  of  alliance,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ne- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautifiQ  country  between  the  edge  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  Su- 
trium  also  exists  in  the  modem  town  of  Sutri,  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of  the  present 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Bonciglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  Th.iuwM.ir  -  - 
and  Nepete  looked  up  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridge  of  jjjg j^*^  '^ 
the  Cinainian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as  ""^ 
soon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  his  fii'st  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  and,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridge,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tiber 
from  the  valley  of  Viterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veii  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  from  those 
of  Vulsinii  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Eighty  yeaij  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian  mountains  was  re- 
garded as  a  memorable  event,  as  httle  less  than  the  entrance  into  Th«y  ««•  uiem,  and 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  S*2SfS'ySil2 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  •»ja«Sipui«ti«ifc 
dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gathering  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Vulsinii  '^*  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  accoiding  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Vulsinians,  aided  by  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  a.  u.  c.  ae*.  a.  a 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  ***• 
act  on  the  offSensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Vulsinians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians did  not  risk  a  battle  ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Vulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,^  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  the  extent  of 
their  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at-  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Etruris^  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislodge  her  old  enemies  the  uEquians,  even  from  the  Al-  ^j^^^^ 
ban  hills.     With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad-  *"' 

versary  on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
must  ever  have  been  full  of  danger ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy and  the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history,  would 
probably  have  effected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 
tioA,  ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  of 
events  by  turning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaidish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which  crushed  the  .^uians  forever;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 

tion  with  Sntriom.    The  present  text  is  oor-       ^'  Liv^,  IX.  86. 
mpt:  Z^rpitfr /(<v  d(9|ifeav.    Niebohr  proposeB       "^  Livy,  V.  81. 
to  supply  M,  bat  the  corruption  lies,  I  think,        ^  I>ivy,  V.  82. 
in  the  verb,  and  in  the  preoedinff  conjonction, 
Mi.    Bee  Diodorua,  XIV.  9S. 
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consequences,  to  confine  their  attention  again  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  hank 
of  the  Tiher.  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  their  after  greatness,  by  effectually  subdu- 
ing the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  ever  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  latins.  Thus  the  Gaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  860  TO  864r-PLEBEIAN  MILITARY  TRIBUNES— BAN- 
ISHMENT OF  CAMILLU8. 


^*  Simncs He^s  a  disease  that  most  be  cnt  away. 

Menenzub. — Oh,  he's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  care  it  eaay.^^ 

Shabbpeabx,  CoriolanoB. 

^fitf9ivTif  yap  aoroO  ol  woXkol  ri  /ilyt^of  r^t  r<   xari   rft  /avrvV  ofi/ia   mpaM/i(a(  it  rik  itmirm 
.     .     .    (&S  Twpapviios  hriSuiMdvTt  iroAlfiioi  KaSicracav. — ^TBUOYDmn,  VI.  15. 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
AdTHMt  «f  tii«  pieb*.  with  Veil  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
*'^  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  forming  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fhiits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  852,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  Romans  intending, 
ni»  ti{<ibMii>tof«»i«  ^  ^^  ^°  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 
wiA^«iMtmi«fuu!  a  part  of  their  forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.  This  was  doubly 
""***  unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  from 

their  hopies  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,^  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supporting 
A.  u.  c.  stt.  A.  a  ^^^  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
•^  asters  :*  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Volscians,  and  the  armies  be- 

fore Veii  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  ffeU 
ings  of  irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
obliged  all  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,* two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  military  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  dtizens  within  the  usual  age,*  but  the 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     Such  a 

>Iivy,V.r.  'nvy.V.S.  •Llvy,V.9.  •  lavy,  V.  10. 
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call,  just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome ;  besides,  every  addi- 
tional soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary  ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
continually  evading;  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tnbutum  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In 
this  stat«  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
tribunician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tribune  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  m  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebonian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned  ;•  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosing  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  tl)p  bow.  One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  Cn. 
Trebonius,  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  ^^^,^  far  th«  *.i 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  other  trib-  tLnj«iw^a.t«ibiiMt 
unes,*  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  whicR  always  follow  **" 

the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  deteated  before  Veii.  These  were 
condemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected'  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veil. 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  mutiny. 
We  have  secn^  that  a  custom,  so  old  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  hb 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.  Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Veii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  a.  u.  c.w.  a,  a 
stitution  of  the  year  312  was  fully  carried  into  effect ;  the  elections  •*'• 
of  military  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six*  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A  similar  re-  a.  u.  c.  8««.  a.  a 
suit  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  following ;  four  out  of  six  ^^ 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
mdignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  E»d««vonof  u»  patn. 
the  tribuneship  of  the  commons.     But  the  influence  of  an  aristoc-  ciI?vi°iS2IEB*rfSi 
racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  "^"**^  trit»ii«hip. 
very  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

•  Dvy,  V.  10.  examine  the  several  names,  we  find  a  M.  Tltin- 

•  livy,  V.  11.  iu8  elected  tribane  of  the  commons  in  the  year 

•  Cam  tributnm  oonfeni  per  tribonoe  non  806,  and  a  Sex.  Titinins  tribune  in  the  year  816. 
posset.    Livy,  V.  12.  And  the  fhigments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  de 

■  Kgnorifl  capio.    Bee  Gains,  IV.  §  27.  scribe  P.  Maelius  as  the  son  of  Sp.  Mselius,  and 

•  Tho  names,  as  riven  bv  livy,  are,  P.  Licin-  give  him  the  snmame  of  Capitolinus ;  so  that 
ins  Calviis.  P.  Mamins  (Msenins  being  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  the  son 
oorrection  oy  SLpronios),  L.  Titinins.  P.  MnliaB,  of  that  Mselius  who  was  murdered  by  Servilios 
L.Furins  Mednfiinus,  and  L.  Pnblilius  Volscus.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whoso  house,  as  we  know, 
He  calls  them  all  patricians,  except  lioinins ;  stood  sufficiently  within  the  precincts  of  the 
vet  it  is  certain  that  all,  except  L.  Fnrius  and  P.  Capitoline  Hill  to  entitle  him  to  tJie  name  Cap- 
Jfanlins,  were  plebeians.  The  names  are  all  itolinus.  Lastlv,  Pnblilius  Volscus  is  described 
plebeian ;  which,  although  not  a  decisive  targu-  in  the  Fasti  as  "  Voleronis  Kepos,"  and  as  bear- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  very  early  times  of 'the  ing  the  somame  of  Philo ;  so  that  there  can  be 
eontmonwealth,  yet  becomes  a  circumstance  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
great  weiffht  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oen-  mous  tribune  who  carried  the  Publilian  law  in 
toty  of  Some.  Again,  the  reappointment  of  the  year  268,  and  of  the  family  of  the  no  less 
uany  of  the  tribunes  of  thisyearj  fbur  years  Ihmous  plebeian  dictator  who  passed  the  Pubiil' 
afkerwaids,  as  colleagues  of  P.  Licimus,  is  a  con-  ian  laws  of  the  year  416. 

finnatiQa  of  their  being  plebeians.    And  if.  we 
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an  urgent  sense  of  pubUc  interest,  both  of  which  exist  only  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  happened'  also  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Rome  had  been  visited  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  severity,  as  to 
appear  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence ;  and  such  calamities  have 
a  well-known  tendency  to  enm*oss  men's  minds  with  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians^®  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  still  further  to  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  college  for  the  year  35 7"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  358  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men ; 
Th«  conunoos  iMbt  A^d  thcrc  was  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly, 
nmnwithweeMk  j^j^j  ^est  some  plcbeiaus  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences,*'  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing ;  even  in 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  a  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquimi ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  mteiTCx  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a  third  interrex  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillus.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  commons,  was,  on  this  occa^on, 
obliged  to  yield ;  either  Yeii  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freely, 
80  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,"  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 
But  after  the  &J1  of  y«ii  ^^®  appoiutmcut  of  M.  CamiUus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veil 
ti^iiiitri«uueg»inp^  fell.  Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  360,  361, 
and  364 ;  and  in  the  years  362  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Yeii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
ix»ut«isb<mt  the  tithe  commous  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
of  tHe  plunder  of  Veil,  tribuucs  foUowcd  up  wlth  vigor.  CamiUus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Yeii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore Apollo's  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  that  they  had  gained,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.**    The 

"  Livy,  V.  14.  oonsul,  and  afterwards  decemvir,  with  Appiua 

"  Livy,  V.  14, 16.  Claudius,  in  the  year  808.    Thus  the  plebeians 

"  livy,  V.  17.  were  four  to  two  in  the  college  of  859,  and  not 

"  Livv,  V.  18,  Fasti  Capitolini.    Frammcnti  five  to  one ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  stipula- 

nuovi,  Borghesi.    According  to  livy,  the  trib-  tion  made  previously  to  the  election,  "  utmigor 

unes  were  r.  licinius,  the  son  of  the  tribune  pars  tribunorum  militum  ex  plobe  orearetur.^^ 

of  865,  L.  Titinius,  P.  Manius,  P.  Molius,  Cn.  livy,  V.  17. 

Gonucius,  and  L.  Atilius.    But  the  fragments  "  livy,  V.  28.    The  practice  of  devoting  a 

of  the  Fasti  show  that  for  P.  Mronius  wo  should  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  some  'god  was  adopted 

here  also  read  Q.  Manlius ;  and  the  cognomen  sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indiscnmi- 

of  Cn.  Geuucius,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  for  nate  plunder :  the  spoil  was  first  to  be  brought 

856,  was  Augurinus ;  so  that  he  belonged  to  to  the  general,  that  the  tithe  mieht  be  duly  sep- 

the  patrician  Genuoii,  one  of  whom  was^ected  arated  fromJt,  and  the  remainder  was  then  to 
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poQtifices,  however,  declared  that  the  vow  must  be  performed ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Camillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people  :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veii,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory."  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper  ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;'*  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  about  Rome  on  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  jprice  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  irritatea  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  Th«fomin««dMi»to 
which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gave  ■'•"»*«^'«"- 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,"  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
tian  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Veii.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consisted  in  making  Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  and  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  veii,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  they  pei-suaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.*®  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  361 ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Virginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  362,  Virginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
unes, but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeatehed  for  their  betrayad  of  ^^  ^^_^ 
their  constituents*  interests  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy,  thi^ofrsr  SLum 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,^'  and  the 
tribunes  again  brought  forward  their  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 
with  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  feir  and  constitutional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,^  and  being  prepared  them- 
selves to  attend  at  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
dtizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.    Their  arguments  and  solicitations  were  listened  to  w^ith  respect,  auid 

be  equitably  diTided.    See  the  advice  jriven  by  '^  ^vy,  V.  24. 

Cneaaa  to  'Cynui  after  the  taking  of  Sardis.  "  livy,  V.  25,  29. 

Herodotos,  I.  89.  "  livy,  V.  29. 

»  livy,  V.  25.  "  livy,  V.  80, 

■  livy,  V.  25. 
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when  the  question  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  votes  of  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twenty-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  likely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
, ,  ^ .   ^    cians  to  placable  and  kindly  feelinc^s.     Immediately  after  the  re- 

A  gnat  of  Iflsd  in  tha    .      ^.  i  .,       ,  .,  /      ,  ^  ■,  «•    •   •  i.'    i        ■»▼  •       .. 

tenitofy  of  vea  nmi»  jectiou  of  tho  law,  the  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  V  eientian 
caoinou.  territory**  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
Aitantion  of  the  Ume  which  the  cuHile  magistrates  entered  on  their  office.  The  consuls, 
3  ih^2jdiSi  «SSd  one  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
« their  offlee.  by  the  scnatc"  to  resign  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into 
office  on  the  firat  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtfuL 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health  ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  ^ven  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  ana  prevented  them  from  taking  the  field  against 
the  Yulsiniensians.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Caere,  the  allies 
of  Rome,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  waA  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysius  of 
Sjrracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed  interrex,  who  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  effecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 
ch* of  CO  tioo  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  °^*  ^^"S  ^^PJ  ^^  triumph.  L.  Appuleius,"*  one  of 
a«iiiSt  cammS?  h5  thc  tribuues,  impeached  him  for  havms:  appropriated  secretly  to 

nUne  ftom  Rome.  ,.  '^    j.'  ^  aT_  i        j  r  tt   ••         tx  •  :t9A  Iv.    ^ 

his  own  use  a  portion  of*  the  plunder  of  Veu.  It  was  said"  that 
some  doors  of  bi*ass,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house  ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
)lainly,**  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
le  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  finding  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  Romans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
was  impeached  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  ^ere  the  eminent,  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Leotychides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Pleistoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts,"  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons  ;  while, 
according  to  others,"  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
gance of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
his  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

"  livy,  V.  80.  »  Livy,  V.  82. 

■  Livy,  V.  81.  "  Dionysius,  XIII.  6.    Fragm.  Mai. 

«  livy,  V.  82.  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  117. 

^  Plutarch,  CamiUuB,  12. 
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a  eonfession  of  guilt,  and  a  man  convicted  of  fnrtum,  incurred  thereby  peipctucd 
vnominy,  and  lost  all  his  political  franchise.  Perhaps  his  case  was  hke  that  of 
Se  Spartan  Patisanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  hare  been  in- 
tended to  famish  means  for  making  him  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  trid  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists reported*^  that  as  he  went  out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prated 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  griev- 
ous calamity  might  speedily  befall  the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back 
again.  Thej  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  for^ve  him  for  it;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fa- 
vor, and  fulfilled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
miDkters  of  vengeance  on  his  ungratefm  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF  FOKEIGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PEBIOD  OF  THE  GAULISH  INVASION- 
ITALY,  8ABDINIA,  COBSICA. 


n  r9$  ^lurifas  vfayfiartiai  Uiov  ....  'n9r4  hnv '  9n  tcm^imp  ^  fix?!  vx<Mi'  Innrrs  ri  j%c 
Jinm^hm  lepdypiara  9p6t  h  hXivt  fi/pof|  ....   olr»   ««2  Sid  rUs  lorofCsf  hn^  nUv  rtfvo«/r(y  4y(iy<ir 

FOLTBIOB,  I.  4. 


Thb  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Roman  army  was 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.     The  southern  .    ^   . 


limit  of  Roman  warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Vul-  ;JJj£*2  of  i 
sinu.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  intercourse 
b^  which  Rome  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  oi' 
Hke  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down, 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us 
from  hearing.  About  thirty*  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  mentions  Rome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Rome  is  not  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  inland.  Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Lucius,*  as  its 

"  livT^  V.  82.  Plutarch,  GamillTis,  12.  Dio-  ony,  bnt  Scylax  does  not  describe  it  as  such ; 

nysiaB,  AlII.  A.  whereas,  in  speakhig  of  the  cities  on  the  Luca- 

'  For  tho  date  of  the  Periplus  of  Soyiaz,  see  nian  and  lapypaxL  coast,  ho  expressly  notices 

NIebnhrs  essay  in  the  first  volume  of  his  their  Greek  origin. 

^'  Kleine  Ilistonschc  Sohrilton,*'  Bonn,  1B28,  p.  *  Plutarch,  Camillus,  22.  It  need  not  be  said, 
105;  or,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Uare,  in  the  second  that  in  the  old  times  men  were  designated  by 
namher  of  the  Plulolo^oal  Museum.  I  have  their  pnenomen  rather  than  by  their  nomen  or 
said  that  Scylox  mentions  no  other  Italian  cities  cognomen j  and  thus  Aristotle  would  call  L. 
but  Borne  and  Ancona,  with  the  exception  of  Fmius  "  Lucias,"  rather  than  **  FuriusJ'  or 
the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  true  that,  accordhig  "  Camillus,"  just  as  Polybius  calls  Scipio  "Pab- 
lo other  writers,  Ancona  itself  was  a  Greek  oo&  lius,*'  and  B^ulus  "  Marcos." 
11 
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deliverer.  Heradides  Ponticus'  even  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  Greek  dty,  which,  whik 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  concerning  it,  proves  also,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  famous  in  Greece,  to  make  tne  Greeks  think  it  worthy  of  belonging 
to  their  race  and  name ;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
as  foreigners,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  degree  of  connec- 
tion really  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  languages.  But  the  fame  of  the  Gauhsh  invasion,  the  first 
ffreat  movement  pf  barbarians  breaking  down  upon  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
from  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Epaminondas ; 
so  I  may  at  this  period  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  "Kber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 

The  fall  of  Yeii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  have  shown  us  that 
TbAEtxvKMM.  ^®  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of 

their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  again  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Tiber,  the  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,^  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  f^  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsina,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
•coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Campania;'  and  amongst  these  were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salernum. 

■  Plutarch,  Camillus,  22.    Heradides  noticed  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans. 

Some  in  his  treatise,  Ilepi  ^jfvx^i ;  and  said  that  or  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their  several 

a  report  had  come  &om  the  west,  tclHng  how  a  settlements,  Ihave  thou|?ht  it  sufficient  merely 

host  had  come  from  the  land  of  the  Hypcrbo-  to  notice  the  limits  whicli  their  nation  reached 

Teans,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power. 

taken  a  Greek  cit^  called  Rome,  which  was  situ-  *  It  is  well  known  that  Nicbnhr  doubts  the 

.ated  somewhere  in  those  ports  about  the  great  existence  of  this  Campanian  Dodecapolis;  and 

^ea.  he  thinks  that  the  wliolc  statement  of  Etruscan 

*  This  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  ancient  settlements  in  Campania  is  a  mere  mistake,  aris- 

writers ;  as  Idvy,  V.  88,  Strabo,  V.  p.  216,  and  ing  out  of  the  common  confusion  between  the 

Verrius  Flaccus  and  Caecina,  quoted  by  the  in-  ^'rrhenians  and  tlie  Etruscans.    He  says  tliat 

teipreters  of  Vu-gfl,  JEh\.  X.  198,  in  the  Verona  neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  Campania. 

MS.    Kiebuhr,  agreeably  to  his  notion  that  the  nor  in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  be  observed 

Etruscans  came  mto  Italy  over  the  Alps,  from  an^  trace  of  an  Eti-usoan  population ;  and  ho 

the  north,  and  not  by  sea  from  Asia,  considers  thinks  that  in  the  days  of  the  Etruscan  great- 

their  settlements  in  tne  valley  of  the  Po  to  have  ness,  tliAt  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Rome,  wc 

been  older  than  those  in  Etruria.    Miiller  be-  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  lEtrnscan  colo- 

Ueves  them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  nies  being  settled  in  Campania,  while  tho  intcr- 

each  other ;  the  Etruscans,  or  Rasena,  he  holds  vening  country  between  the  Tiocr  and  the  Liris 

to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  set-  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  and  the  Opican  na- 

tledfrom  time  immemorial  both  on  the  north  tions.   See  Vol.  I.  p.  74,76,Eng.  transl.   Miiller, 

and  south  sides  of  the  Apennines.— (Etrusker.  on  the  contrary,  receives  the  common  account  or 

Emleitunff,  III.  §  1.)    Micali  pkces  the  originiu  the  ancient  writers  i\s  containing  in  it  notliing 

seat  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Apennines ;  ho  improbable.    Etrusker,  Einleitung,  IV.  I.    Po- 

even  ventures  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot^  namely,  lybius'  testimony  is  positive  that  the  EtmsQans 

tho  mountains  wlilch  extend  &om  the  high  point  possessed  the  Phlegrsan  plains  round  Capna 

of  La  Falterona,  above  the  valley  of  tho  Sieve,  or  and  Nola,  at  the  time  when  they  wore  also  in  pos- 

of  Mugcllo.    (Storia  degli  antichi  popoli  Italian!,  session  of  the  plains  round  the  Po,  II.  1 7.   And 

Vol.  1.  p.  106.)    From  thence  they  descendea  there  were  writers  whom  Velleius  Paterculns 

first  into  Etruria.  and  afterwards,  having  become  Quotes  as  saying  that  Capua  and  Nola  were 

a  civilized  people,  they  sent  out  their  colonies  funded  by  the  Etruscans,  about  forty-ei^ht 

into  northom  Italy.    Without  entering  on  the  years  before  the  common  date  of  the  foundation 
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Naj,  there  are  traditions  and  names  which  have  preserved  a  record  of  a  still  more 
extended  Etmscan  sovereignty :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam- 
pania must  have  been  connected  with  those  in  Etruria  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
conquered  countries ;  the  Volscians*  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.^  But 
from  this  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania ;  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Sam- 
nites  had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested'  from  them 
Capua,  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  of  Veil,'  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veii.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Vetu- 
lonium,  Volaterrae,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior  Yulsinii, 
Clusium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times*^  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  hun-  TiMirniAUoMwiUitte 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,'the  Etruscans  and  Car-  *^^ 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
njsius  of  Phocaea,  when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans"  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  regarded  the  ^Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle"  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritime  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,  the  Syracusans*'  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

of  Home.  When  PateronluB  farther  quotes  Cato,  of  the  Oscan  hihahitants ;  just  as  Mastama  and 

■s  saying  that  Capoa  had  been  founded  by  the  his  foUowcrB  once  occapied  Rome,  or  as  the 

Stnucans,  and  yet  that  it  had  existed  only  tw6  Campanians  afterwards  occupied  Messina.    The 

hnndred  and  sixty  years  at  the  time  of  its  eon-  Etmscan  Dodocapolis,  or  confederacy  of  twelve 

quest  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Funic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  most 

there  is  indeed  a  calculation  not  very  easy  to  be  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

explained ;  for  this  would  place  the  foundation  period ;  and  yet  we  need  not  conceive  it  much 

of  the  Etruscan  Capua,  or  Vulturnum,  only  earlier  than  th^  beginning  of  the  oommonwealth 

about  fifty  years  earher  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Rome. 

Samnitcs,  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  281^  a  period  •  Servius,  Mn.  XI.  v.  567. 

St  which  It  ia  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  ^  Servius,  ^n.  XI.  v.  667. 

Etruscans  as  establishing  themselves  for  the  first  '  Livy,  Iv.  87. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  '  Melpura,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  coun- 

question  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  Po,  was  said  by  Cornelius  Ne- 

nl  says  of  Mantua:  "Gens  illi  triplex:  ....  pos  [Fliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17]  to  have  been 

Tusoo  de  sanguine  vires."    The  ruling  portion  destroyed  by  the  Gauk  on  the  very  day  on  which 

of  these  Campunian  cities  was  Etruscan,  but  the  Camillus  took  Veii.    What  gave  occasion  to  this 

balk  of  the  population  was  Oscan.    Thus,  when  story,  representing  the  coincidence  as  so  very 

they  were  conquered  by  the  Samnitea,  the  marks  exact,  it  is  hard  to  guess ;  but  that  generally  the 

of  the  Etmscan  dominion  speedily  vanished,  fall  of  the  northern  Etruscan  confederacy  was 

and  the  inscriptions  which  have  reached  our  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  is  rendered 

times  are  naturally  Oscan,  as  tluit  continued  to  sufficienth'  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the 

be  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the  people.   The  Gauls  in  Etruria  Proper  so  soon  afterwards, 

foundation  of  Capua  and  Nola  by  the  Etruscans  "  Livy,  V.  88. 

Eoaj,  in  &ct,  have  been  no  more  than  their  oc-  "  Herodotus^  VI.  17. 

cnpation  by  some  bands  of  Etruscan  adventn-  ^  Politic  III.  9. 

rers,  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  "  Biodoms,  XI.  88. 
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avowed  object  of  putting  down  their  piracies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce*^  carried  on  between  Etruria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations^  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  call  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands ;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coast,  who,  not  possessing  natural  advants^es  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Caere,"  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
^^j^  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.     Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fame  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
great  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
mactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians,^*  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,^^  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians  began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice ;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  ^reat  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  furnishing 
mercenary  soldiers*^  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  vwben  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonions,''  as  oflfering  them  a  desirable  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world ;  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage ;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are  said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste*^  some 

"  Wc  know  this  by  the   surest  evidence,  *  Strabo,  V.  2,  $  a,  p.  220. 

namely,  by  the  vast  qaantities  of  Greek,  and  in  "  Pausanias,  %.  17. 

particolar  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  re-  "  Pausanias,  A.  17. 

cent  excavationB  at  Vulci  and  Tarquinii.     See  "  Herodotus,  VII.  165. 

the  "  Discours  de  M.  Bunsen,"  in  the  sixth  vol-  "  Herodotus,  I.  170,  V.  124. 

ome  of  the  "  Annali  delP  Instituto  di  corrispon-  *  AristoUe,  Be  mirabil.  100. 
"      t  aroheologica,"  p.  40,  et  seqq. 
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of  its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertility  might  tempt  thither  what 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  nndergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Sardinia.  Its 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ligurians ;  it  was  then  occu-  ^^^^^^ 
pied  by  the  Etmscans,  who  after  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,*'  and  havmg 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
lesring  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians." 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
vest  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain 
country  held  by  the  Opican  nations,  the  u£quians  and  Yolscians, 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
lon^  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  Sikelians,"  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receiving 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  germ  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
vide-gpreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  their  mixed  subjects  ;  the  conquered  did  not  become  Samnites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  Neapolis,  spreading 
powerfully  around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  and  thus  for  more  than  a 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campaman  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  ei^ht 
hondred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cuma  or  Neapolis,** 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Syracuse ;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthaginians. 

As  a  new  p>>ple  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
had  lately  come  into  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  hTMioDoraieMiithoi 
Rhi^ium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Rhegium  to  Posi-  ««»»y»vt»"i*«'»«. 
donia  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  by  the  names 
of  Italia  and  (Enotria."  The  natives  of  the  interior,  (Enotrians  and  Chonians, 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Greeks ;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  city 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  place  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the 


'  Herodotus,  1. 166.  *  Diodorus,  XIII.  44, 

»  Stiibo,  V.  2,  6,  7,  p.  224.  » '^ 

■  Thiicydid«,  VL  8.  W. 


;  Stiibo,  V.  2,  6,  7,  p.  224.  *  Aristotle,  Politico,  Vn.  10.    Herodotus,  L 
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Peloponnedan  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  Example.  The  pestilences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causing  such  havoc  at  Rome  and  throughout  Latium,  travelled,  we  may 
be  sure/ into  Samnium  also;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor- 
able seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  these  scourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  and 
the  country  round  Vesuvius ;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  (Enotrians  and 
Chonians,**  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  till  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  (Enotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  against  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league*^  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  any  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  aid  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians, hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek  cities ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegium. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
^«  Lw»-  stigmatized  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,^  a  mixed  band 
of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 
of  every  description.  But  when  time  had  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  (Enotria  into  its  regular  inhabitants  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contrast 
between  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  **  The  Lucanians,  says  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,"  "  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people.**  And  another  tes- 
timony*® declares  that  "  amongst  the  Lucaniaiis,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
punishablr  crimes ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
law  will  not  enable  him  to  recover  it.'*  We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  by 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  lUyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  imagination,  that  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme  southeastern  point,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

**  Strabo,  VI.  1, 1 2,  8,  p.  S58,  254j  latter  port  of  the  fourth  centaTT  before  the 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  101.  ChriBtian  8Bra :  he  waa  a  disciple  ot  PUto,  Speu- 

"  We  Athenians,  says  Isocrates,  haov  utrait'  sippus,  and  Aristotle.    See  Fynea  Clinton,  Fast! 

^ficv  ToU  0ou>ofi/yoff  ra&nii  r^s  eiycycta;  1}  Tpi/SaX-  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  XII. 

Xoi  Koi  AtvKavol  rijs  ahrHv  iveXtwdag.    De  Pace,        "  Nicolas  Ddlnasocnus,  de  moribiis  rontium. 

S  62,  p.  169.  Artie.,  '^  Lucani.''    He  lived  in  the  Auguatan 

"  DePolitiissiverebuspublids.   Artie.  **  La-  age. 

oaoL'*    Heradides  Ponticus  floarished  in  the  * 
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lapjgians  or  Apnlians,  the  one  being  the  Greek  and  the  other  the  ^    . 

Latin  form  of  the  same  name.''     They  stretched  round  the  lapy-     ^^^"^ 

nin  cape,  and  were  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatio,  as  far  as  the 

befldland  of  Garganus.     But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediately 

beyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  again  still  further  to  the  northwest, 

and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  slM)re8  of  the  Adriatic,  were>  as  yet, 

become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important  conse*  ^^^^ 
qaences.     Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  ta!*«r^rn«aM  iTC 
minion,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of  "^^  '***'* 

ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
nis,  and  of  estaMshing  a  naval  power  in  the  loman  sea  tmd  the  Adriatic.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,**  and,  jinless  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,**  the  mod- 
em lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus**  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Epi- 
damnus,  and  kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settlement,  to  uphoM 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Plmy**  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
bis  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses,"*  aa  the  beat  breed  for  racing  ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcibiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony,*^ 
but  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionys- 
ius. That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  language 
was  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Scylax,  though  he 
names  Ancona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  Illyrians, 
and  that  they  adboiitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  that  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  have  been  master  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  piracies  of 

**  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  151.    Ed.  1827.  ness  of  bo  famoas  a  man.    Bat  Diodoras  must 

"  Biodoma,  Xv.  18.  have  left  out  something  in  the  middle  of  the 

*  ficvmnua  China,  V.  418.  Soylaz  also  oaUa  paasage,  and  joined  the  end  with  the  beginning 
Isia  a  <^reek  city.  with  most  extraordinary  carelessness ;  h  rairni 

*  Diodoras,  XV.  18, 14'.  Itia  hard  to  aoconnt  never  ooald  have  referred  to  riiv  irfXir  r^i»  ivofia- 
for  the  strange  state  of  the  actual  text  of  Diodo-  ^/i/yiyv  Aiovtfy,  bat,  aa  I  ahould  sappose,  to  Stt^ 
rosjinwhich,  after  mentioning  the  foondation  of  tease,  such  as  it  was  when  Dionysius  first  d^ 
iJMoa,  it  goes  on,  U  rainn  aiv  hp^ujitvos  AcoWr-  oame  tyrant.  Some  mention  of  Syracuse  must 
t9t  Kmn9Ks6a9t  vttipin.  k,  t.  >.  describing,  in  three  have  preceded  the  description  of  the  docks  and 
tines,  the  great  works  of  Dionvsius  at  Syiacuae,  walls,  and  the  expression,  rp  «tfX«,  aa  at  {)reB0nt 
▼lueh  Diodorus  had  already  mentioned  at  the  sentenoe  is  either  wholly  ungrammadcal.  01 
length  in  the  preceding  book,  and  which  have  is  mere  nonsense.  Mitford  really  suppoaes  thai 
no  intelligible  connection  witk  the  foundation  ix  ra^rni  refers  to  lissus.  and  talks  of  the  ad- 
of  Lisras.  It  ia  a  carious  specimen  of  the  patch-  vantagea  derived  from  tnia  colony  cAvixkg  Dio- 
vork  of  80  many  of  the  ancient  histories ;  for  nyalus  the  means  of  building  docks,  dbc,  at  Syr- 
the  whole  passage,  beginning  at  VLd^ti  Kurd  rha  acuse ;  an  interpretation  equally  at  variance 
XP^^*v,  and  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  diap-  with jerammar  and  with  hiatoiy. 

ter.  ia  taken  apparantly  ftom  some  account       "  sQst.  l^atoral.  III.  18.    Numana  a  Sicolia 

either  of  Paroa,  or  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  oondita;  ab  iisdem  oolonia  Ancona.    E^ymolo*- 

the  western  seas,  where  the  writer  having  been  gic.  Magn.  in  'klftas. 

led  aooldentally  to  mention  Dion7siuB,  irv/ivpi^-       "  Strabo,  V.  1,  $  4,  p.  SIS. 

wmt  «iro7f  Aiom^ffjev  ro9  rv^wvt,  took  the  op-        "^  V.  4,  {  2,  p.  S41. 

porbuu^  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  great- 
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the  Etruscans,  he  appeared  ynth  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes'"  on  the  coast  of  £tniiifl» 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on  the  terri> 
U>rj  of  Caere,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  him,  sacked  their 
sea-port  of  Pyrgi,  and  carried  off  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea,** 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  anna 
so  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  Roman  history  has  hitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  but  general  pictures,  or  sketches  ^ther,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  a  whole :  individuals  have  been  as  little  prominent  as  the  figures 
in  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  ^picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features. 
But  Dionysius  outtopped  hj  his  personal  renown  the^greatness  of  the  events  in 
which  he  was  an  actor ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the  moat 
remarkable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDEB,  TYRANT  OF  SYRACUSE. 


To^ltiipoTdTovtf.dirttVf  ro^s  let^  * Aya^oxXia  Kal  Atov6ci9V  rodf  SfccXiwra;. — Kal  vtfi  fih  r6v  rouirup 
ivfyQv  at  httruwif  Syav  robs  ivaytv^Kovrus  .  .  .  .  «a2  Ka96Xov  rooan^vai  riy  iw&citidaKotfrm  Xdyv 

ip/l<§f «.— POLYMUB,  XV.  86.  

The  hiBtory  of  colonies  seldom  ofiEers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char- 
Bttf*  or  8  u  *®^^'  "^^^  Syxacusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
fow^^  ^n^  •*'  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
ments, had  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  and,  from  their  very  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  tiie 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sus- 
HmMcmtM  aod  Dio-  pccted,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
•*^  themselves  tyrants;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 

yet  feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
;abn,  by  obliging  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  increased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,'  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavahry  in  which  the 

*  Diodorus,  XV.  14.  Pseudo-Arifltotle,  (Eoo-  Aristotle.  "  Lencothee  Gnecis,  Hatnta  yoqa- 
jnom.  n.  p.  1849.    Ed.  Bekker.  bere  nostria."    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  646. 

"  "EXajScy  /x.roS.r^f  AotcoOia;  IcptfB.    Pseudo-       '  Aristotle,  Politic  V.  4. 
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nchest  citiasens  served  had  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy-armed  in- 
&ntry,  which  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  guned 
liule  credit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracuse  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
sUeogthened  bv  the  issue  of  the  invasion :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished,  while  Diodes,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
resembling  the  tribune  Rienzi,  a  sincere  and  stem  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imagination  conceived-  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  countrymen'  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  ovly 
sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  know  nothing.    Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high 
merits  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  whue  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^_  ^^  , 

,  .-.v....  .*..  Cod*  of  DiodM.' 

severe,  he  praises  it  for  its  discrmiination  m  proportiomng  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
also,  till  the  Roman  law  superseded  it  This  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio- 
des was  the  lawgiver:  wlule  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;^  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diodes,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu- 
lent people,  require  to  be  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profound  Effort*  or ai««fiito«nt. 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diodes,  his  new  constitution  was  bom  to  *«^i*rtjr»«*iMtiu 
stormy  times  ;  its  promulgation  was  comcident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha^ 
ginian  invasions  of  Sicily,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  ^*  War,"  says 
Thucydides,'  "  makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances."  The 
Syracusan  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  ;  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  whue  every  failure  m  military  operations  bred  an  in- 
crease of  8uspicv!>n  and  dlsaflfection  at  home.  Then  the  anstocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  corruption  aeainst  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeaL 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;*  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  fit  instrament  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 
such  a  choice.  He  was  a  young  man  under  five-and-twenty,^  not  Eariyduuvetorof  ite. 
distinguished  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  °^"*' 
was  humble ;  he  was  a  clerk^  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  pubhc  busi- 
ness. But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
hb  attempt  to  effect  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded*  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
lolled.    He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the  wealth^^  and  influence  of  a 

*  Xenoph.  Hellenic.  I.  i.  1 87.    ThnoydideB,  "  It  is  Btdd  that  at  the  beginnmg  of  his  career, 
VnL  85.  when  he  was  fined,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  mag^ 

*  Diodoms,  XIII.  84,  85.  istrates  for  addressing  the  people  irregularly, 

*  'E^vyirr^  roS  vo/ioOirov.    Diod.  XHI.  85.  Philistos,  the  historian,  a  man  oflarge  property, 

*  III.  82.    BUwt  itidnaXos,  kaI  np^  rimpiwra  paid  the  fine  for  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
HsiayAsTiv  woXX&v  bftoioi.  speaking  as  mach  as  he  pleased,  and  that  as' 

*  Aristotle.  Politica,  V.  6«                  i  often  as  the  magistrates  fined  him,  so  often 

*  Cioero,  Toscalan.    Disputat.  V.  20.  would  he  oontanue  to  discharge  the  fine  for  him. 
'  Dmnosthenes,  Leptines,  prope  finem.  Diodorus,  XIIX.  91. 

*  Diodorus,  XIII.  75. 
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powerful  party,  supported  him,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  minds  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  alarm  and  irritation  ;  for  Agngentum,  after 
a  seven  months'  siege,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians/  and  the 
fugitives  who  fled  to  Syracuse  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  their  city  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  had  1)een  sent  to  its  relief,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diocles.  We  do  not  know  the 
j)MUiofDio«i«i.  exact  time  or  occasion  of  his  death,  but  the  circumstances  attend- 
**  *^  ing  it  are  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market-place 
armed.  This  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  apt  to  resort  to  violence,"  in  order  to  oreak  up  or  intimidate  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious 
popular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diocles  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on  an 
ahum  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps  that  very  attempt*'  of  Hermocrates  to  get 
back  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  already  in  possession  of 
the  market-place.  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the  fray  was  over, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  citizen  as  Hermocrates  would  be  deeply  felt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  called  out  to  Diocles,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  appeared  in  arms  in  the  market-place,  **  Ah,  Diocles,  thou  art  making 
void  thine  own  laws  !"  "  Nay  rather,,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratify  them  thus ; 
and  he  instantly  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  Such  a  spirit,  so  sincere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  might  well  have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  Dionysius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 
RMtoniioiiof  thaaria.  p^ars,  by  DaphusBus  and  Demarchus.*'  Dionysius  played  the 
tocnticaieaiM.  dcmagogue  ably ;  mveighmg  against  the  incapacity  of  the  gen- 
erals, representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence,'^  and  urging  that  the 
people  would  do  well  to  choose  in  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.  Accordingly  the  assembly  deposed 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  these  was 
Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 
triumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  bamshment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus  always  its  exiles,  like  the  /ua- 
ru8cUi  of  the  Italian  republics,  whose  absence^*  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

^  As  the  aristocrats  at  Coreyra  broke  into  the  "  Biodorus.  XIII.  96.  Daphnflsna  had  com- 
oouncil-honse  with  daggers,  and  murdered  the  manded  the  Syracusan  troops  which  had  been 
heads  of  the  popular  party  to  the  number  of  sent  ineffectuuly  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentnnu 
about  sixty,  partly  to  escape  from  the  payment  Diodorus,  XIII.  86.  Domarchus  was  one  of  the 
of  a  fine  which  they  had  lawfully  incurred,  and  generals  sent  to  supersede  Hermocrates  in  the 
partly  to  prevent  tne  passing  oi  a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  was  co- 
alliance  with  Athens.    Thucyd.  III.  70.  operating  with  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  coast 

"  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Diodorus^io-  ot  Asia  Minor,  agunst  the  Athenians.   Thucyd. 

des  had  been  banished  some  time  before  [XIII.  VIII.  85. 

76] ;  but  his  account  of  the  affidrs  of  Syracuse,  "  Diodorus,  XIIJ.  91.    Aristotle,  Potitica,  V. 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  and  the  tyr-  5.    Liovici^i  Karnyof&v  Aa^valov  kuI  t&»  nX^woUtv 

anny  of  Dionysius,  is  exceedingly  fragmentary,  4f(iS0?7  rfji  rvpatviios,  6id  rhv  txfipav  ztirrtn9tis  Itf 

and  observes  no  chronological  order.    It  may  iriuoriKds  &v, 

be,  then,  that  Diocles  had  been  recalled  pre-  '^  Diodoroa,  XIII.  92. 

yiously  to  the  final  attempt  of  Hermocrates :  at  "  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  oath 

least  tne  cbcumstances  or  that  attempt,  and  of  taken  by  every  member  of  the  court  of  HoliiBa, 

the  affiray  which  led  to  the  death  of  Diodes,  bear  at  Athens,  "  that  he  would  not  recall  those  dti- 

a  remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other.    See  zens  who  were  in  exile."   Demosthenes,  Timee* 

Diodorus,  XIII.  88  and  75.  rates,  p.  746. 
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The  Syraciuan  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aratocratical  party,  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  Hermocrates,  hold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun- 
terparts of  Kseso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir  Appius  ;  men 
whose  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  emhittered  by  the 
recollection  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  of  a  democracy ; 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  birth, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to ;  the  tide  was  abready  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
iev<Jtttion  from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Dioeles  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  j^^  .^  mdotu 
the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its  m^^i^v  th* 
place  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  "^""^^ 
Diraysius  continued  to  attack  his  colleagues,*^  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  "  they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,"  he  said ; 
"  they  were  withholding  the  soldiers  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
^emselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  his  office."  A  dictatorship  b  the  ;no6t  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.  The 
terror  of  the  coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth.*'  It  is  said 
that  Hipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  his  nominal 
colleague ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
CamW^r^  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forwiArd  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.     When  he  first  assumed  j^^.^ 
tiie  government,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended :  and  '*'** 

<»e  of  Ilia  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Theban  confeder- 
acy, headed  by  Epaminondas.  In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  eneokies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
enough  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
relati(Mi8  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dionysius  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendenoy  of  his  own 
geniui>  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  theur  own  gov-  i^t^^^  ..^^  ^^^ 
emment,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  process  of  the  Carthaginians,  o'v^**- 
The  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  nuxnber  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  larffe  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.  These 
remained  faithful  to  him^'  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

°  DiodoroB,  XIII.  94.  also  should  be  invested  with  these  full  powers, 

"  Srparvydf  •brotpdria^    It  is  not  to  be  sup-  and  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  which, 

iwsed  that  this  title  conferred  that  unconstitu-  in  fact,  conveyed  them,   namely,  "  that  they 

tional  and  absolute  'power  which  the  GoBeks  would  let  their  ffenerals  exercise  their  command 

ciUed  **  tyranny."    It  implied  merely  an  unre-  at  their  discretion."    See  Thuoydides,  VI.  26^ 

stricted  power  of  conduotmg  the  operations  of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Rome 

the  war,  and  released  the  general  from  the  ne-  was  equivalent  to  a  tyranny,  so  Dionysius,  by 

oenity  of  consulting  the  ffovemment  at  home  retaining  his  command  for  an  unlimited  time, 

M  to  his  measures,  and  of  communicating  his  and  abusing  the  military  power  which  it  gave 

{ilaQs  to  them«    It  was  the  title  conferred  on  Ni-  him  for  purposes  wholly  foreign  to  its  proper 

eiw  and  his  colleagues  by  the  Athenians,  when  objects,  aid,  in  &ct,  convert  it  into  a  political 

they  sent  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily ;  and  despotttm. 
•fter  the  Syraousans  had  sustained  their  first       "^Diodonis,  XIII.  112,  US. 
cUftat,  Hennoorates  urged  that  their  genenda 
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very  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken  his  popularity  amongst  the  Syr- 
acusans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  the  old 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious,  but  the  citizens  of  the  richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  smgle  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  suflferers.  And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  affected  to  his  government, 
and  he  showed  a  desire  to  win  their  attachment.  The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  ;**  a  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
as  m  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  division  of  the  public  and 
confiscated  land  amongst  them.  The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised 
slaves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  state  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuisds  of  the  rich- 
est class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  th^  polit- 
ical existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 
FroitiMt  •ttooipt  to  *^^  ^^^  *^*  iBTge  body  of  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in 
«r^^wtiMpow»r«f  the  ancient  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 
"^  When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  a^nst  the 

Sikelians  ^the  old  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  <5olonies  had  driven  from 
the  coast  mto  the  interior  of  the  island),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority,** 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  join  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.  Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,**  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
oicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagonists.  But,  wishing  to  break  efifect- 
ually  so  formidable  a  combination,  he  ofiered  an  amnesty*^  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse  ;  and  finding  that  few  onl  -  of  the  exiled  knights 
accepted  this  offer,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  less 
hostUe  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citizens  were 
eo^iged  in  getting  in  their  com  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers'*  to 
their  houses/ in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  being  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  raising  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  govera- 
cboMM  of  th«  °^®°^  ^^  Dionysius  met  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 

MDM  of  hk*  S^  mestic  enemies.  Eight  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 
""  Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 

attempt  was  made*"  by  some  of  the  knights  to  excite  <the  people  against  him,  and 
Theodorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian auxiliary  force*'  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

"  Diodoms,  XIII.  118,  XIV.  7.  known  expedients  of  the  Greek  lynoitB  to  ob>- 

*>  Diodonis,  XIV.  7.  tain  or  to  secure  their  power.    Tjyir  wafalfwtv 

**  DiodoruB,  XIV.  8.  mto^vrai  tUp  SitXw  (soil,  oi  Hpawot),  says  Aris- 

**  Diodonis,  XIV.  9.  totle,  implyine  that  it  was  their  ordinary  man- 

**  Diodonis,  XIV.  10.    This  is  the  xapatptns  ner  of  prooeeaisff.    Politica,  V.  10, 

tUv  StXmv,  the  disarming  of  these  dasses  which  *  Diodoros,  XIV.  64,  65. 

usually  possessed  arms,  one  of  the  most  well-  *  Diodoma,  XIV.  70. 
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own  mercenaries  were  fonnidable ;  and  in  a  season  of  such  imnunent  danger  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  government  would  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popularity, 
miziDg  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gratifying  some  by  presents,  and  ad- 
mitting others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense.*^  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
his  mercenary  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  beginnings  of  a  tumult, 
CD  his  own  suspicious  vigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  aristocratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ca- 
pable of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  w^ker  government  of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
firat  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  Syracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
themselves ;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  Corinth. 

AH  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dion3r8ius  a 
tyranny  .■  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  «, 
disputable  term,  resting  on  partv  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  ^^™"^' 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinipns  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kind  of  government,  the  merits  of  which 
might  be  differently  estimated,  but  the  'facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pate.  Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party,  enjoying 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  grovemment,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinguished  member :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  he  found  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  property.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  all  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,*  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court  ?  He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  maintained  it  by  force  ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sougnt 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self ;  and  standing  thus 
apart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selfish, 
bis  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  pQwer,  and  his  own  glory.     Filing 

"  IHodomfl,  XIV.  70.  Tiydf  ii  hlrinvvtrui  a  sort  of  privileged  ordeT.  And  thus  the  offer 
ttptXdftfiavt.  That  this  institation  of  BjBsitia,  ofadmission  to  such  a  society  would  be  an  effect- 
or common  tables,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  La-  ual  bribe  to  many,  as  being  at  once  a  benefit 
oedsmonians,  is  well  known.    It  was  practised  and  a  distinction. 

at  Carthage,  and  even  its  first  origin  was  as-  "  Even  Xenophon  calls  him  "Dionysius  the 

cribed,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  but  to  the  tyrant."    (Hellenic.  II.  2,  $  24.)    It  is  remark- 

(Enotrians  of  the  south  of  Italy.    See  Aristotle,  able,  however,  and  confirms  Niebphr^s  opinion 

Politic.  II.  11,  Vn.  10.    Aristotle  blames  the  that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  distinct  works, 

Lacedemonians  for  altering  the  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  last  books  were  written  many 

institution  by  making  each  individual  contrib-  years  later  tiian  the  two  first,  when  Xenophonns 

nte  his  portion,  instead  of  causing  the  whole  feelings  were  become  more  completely  aristo- 

expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public    The  ob-  crati<»l  or  antipopular,  that  in  the  latter  books 

ject  of  the  common  tables  was  to  promote  a  so-  Dionysius  is  not  called  tyrant,  but  is  spoken  of 

cial  and  brotheriv  feeling  amongst  those  who  simply  as  "  Dionysius,"  or  as  "  the  first  Dionys- 

met  at  them ;  and  especijuly  with  a  view  to  their  ins."    The  offensive  appellation  was  not  to  be 

becoming  more  confident  in  each  other,  so  that  bestowed  on  the  ally  01  Lacedsmon  and  Agesi- 

in  the  day  of  battle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  laue. 

tether,  and  abide  by  one  another  to  Uie  death.  "  Mitford's  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
With  Dionysius,  these  common  tables  would  be  island  at  Syracuse  was  not  the  citadel ;  and  ar- 
oonflned  to  his  fl^uards,  or  to  such  of  the  sol-  ffuing  that  Dionysius  was  not  a  tyrant,  because 
dien  as  he  could  most  rely  on:  they  would  be  ne  resided  amongst  the  "nautic  multitude," 
maintained  at  hie  expense,  ana  would  be  used  and  not  on  the  heights  of  Epipolse,  which  Mit- 
ts t  means  of  keeping  up  a  high  and  exclusive  ford  imagines  to  have  been  the  citadel,  will  be 
ftelii^  amongst  their  members,  as  belonging  to  shown  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  be  where  he  was,  he  was  full  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
and  oppressed  his  subjects  with  taxes  at  once  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  enrich  himself,  but  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them. 
A  government  carried  on  thus  manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor, 
with  an  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  resting  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  was  yet  called 
by  the  Greeks  a  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture, 
Hi«  uzet  Mid  ipoiut.  that  their  own  wealth  might  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
******  wealth  of  their  people.     On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment  Aristotle  names 
Dionysius'  government,*®  as  exemplifying  the  tyrant's  policy  of  impoverishing  his 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time  so  heavy," 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  coarse  of  five  years,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied :  then  there  was  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,**  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
priated the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so' made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Csesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage  in  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered  as  little  better  than  piracy,**  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settle- 
ment at  Lissus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  mainly  intended  to  further  his  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.**  We  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses**  from  the  country  of  the  Veneti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accom- 
H^tortifiMttd  odUuk-  plish  some  works  at  once  magnificent  and  useful ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
•asyneuM.  tcudcd  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 

polse  to  its  summit,  in  addition  t§  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  be- 

^  Politica,  V.  11.  is  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  indioate  that  tne 
•*  Aristotle's  expression  is,  h  ichrt  ydp  trmv  official  valuation  of  property  at  Syracuse,  as  at 
M  Aiovvatov  rj)v  ohc(av  Swavav  thsviivoxfvat  cv  Rome,  took  place  every  five  years. 
vipaivt.  This  can  only  mean,  I  suppose,  one  of  •*  This,  and  the  following  instance  of  Dionys- 
two  things :  either,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  ius^  exactions,  are  taken  from  the  second  chap< 
text,  that  Dionysius  imposed  a  property  tax  of  ter  of  the  second  book  of  the  (Economica,  com- 
twenty  per  cent.,  so  that  in  five  years  a  man  monly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  ITiis  chupter, 
mif  ht  be  said  to  have  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  however,  is  clearly  not  Aristotle's,  but-,  as  ^ie- 
of  nia  whole  income,  or  else  that  a  man's  prop-  buhr  has  shown  (Kleine  Historische  Schriften, 
crty  was  valued  much  below  its  real  worth ;  so  p.  412),  must  have  been  a  later  work,  written 
that  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rated  amount  of  m  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  collection  of  all  sort*  of 
Lis  property,  not  of  his  income  merely,  would  financial  tricks  and  extortions,  which  arerecom- 
be  very  much  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  what  he  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  satraps  and  oflB- 
really  i>08ses8ed.  It  might  be  thus  possible  oers  of  the  monarchies  of  Alexander's  suoces- 
tliat  a  man  might  have  paid  in  five  years  a  sum  sors.  And  whoever  reads  the  whole  of  the  col- 
equal  to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole  prop-  lection  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
erty ;  but  that  he  should  literally  have  paid  a  the  stories  about  Dionysius,  as  being  onpreoe- 
sum  equal  to  his  whole  real  property  seems  to  dented  or  unworthy  of  him. 
me  an  absurdity.  To  notice  no  other  objections,  "  Diodorus,  XV.  14.  Strabo  calls  it  the  tern- 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  money  in  any  coun-  pie  of  Ilithyia,  or  Lucina ;  and  adds,  that  Dio- 
try  bore  sudi  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  nyaius  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an  expedi- 
property  in  it  as  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica,  V.  2,  %  8,  p.  226. 
years  to  convert  all  property  into  cash?  For  ••  Diodorus,  XV.  18. 
the  rest,  the  period  of  five  years  here  mentioned  *  Strabo,  V.  1,  %  4,  p.  212. 
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skged,  were  the  work  of  Dionysios.  These  were  built*  under  the  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  invasion ;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accoun^ts,  for  a  far  greater  number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  bland  of  Orty^a 
had  an  object  more  directly -selfish.  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionysius  fixed  his  residence,"  and  built  a  strong 
vail  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  rest  of  Syracuse  ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
8yracusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  prsetor  and  his  officers,"  and  the  Syracu- 
8ans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to    ^  y^.     ^ . 
the  world,  was  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Carthaginian  power,  w.«  ^irc^}*»jf 
and  opposing  a  barrier  to  their  conquest  of  Sicily.    The  very  diffi- 


culty of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plunly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Sclinus  and  of  Agrigentum.  We  do  not  knov  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,®  and  even  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  the  Carthagini- 
SDs  are  represented  by  Hermocrates*^  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  four  or  ^ye  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the  hostility 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest  of  SeUnus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
bad  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 
In  his  first  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was 
unsuccessful.  He  waa  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  rim  tninj  of  Diooy*. 
which  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  *"  "^^  ^••rtha.e. 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors^'  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum ;  as  also  the 
inhaUtants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  live  in  peace ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  w^ere  to  live  only  in  open  villages ;  their 
eities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  years  be* 
fore  had  been  confined  to  thre?  settlements  at  the  western  comer  of  the  island, 
was  now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

"  Diodonis,  XIV.  18,  41,  42.  may  be  sure  that  it  was  at  no  time  the  residenoe 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  7.    Those  who  understand  of  the  poorest  classes,  such  as  composed  the 

the  natare  of  the  Greek  citadels,  that  they  al-  seamen  of  the  state,  but  was  appropriated  to  the 

▼sya  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldest  and  wealthiest  families, 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  the  *  Cicero,  Verres,  V.  82.    lie  calls  the  island, 

oldest  part  of  the  city,  will  understand  that  Epi-  "  Locus  quem  vcl  paud  possint  defendere." 

pola  could  not  have  been,  according  to  (Jreek  •  So  Aioibiades  told  the  Spartans ;  Thucyd. 

notions,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  VI.  90,  and  added,  roia^ra  nh  vapd  toD  itptpi- 

Iiand,  the  strength  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  well  vrara  tiSiros,  b>s  Suvo^&vittv,  AicnKdars, 

fitted  it  for  purposes  of  security,  and  although  ^  Thucyd.  VI.  84. 

its  wallB  were  washed  by  both  narbors,  yet  we  *^  Diodorus,  XIII.  114. 
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tribes,  whese  independence  had  been  just  secured,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  man- 
ner overhung,  the  scanty  territory  which  was  still  left  to  Syracuse: 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  according 
to  the  chronology  of  Diodorus.     It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a 
^**"*  truce,  delayinff  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  con- 

tracting parties,  till  one  of  them  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  resume  it. 
Dionysius  hod  been  crippled  by  his  militaiy  disasters,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
suflfering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dion3rsiu8  began  to  undo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sikelian  tribes  independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :^  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,^  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
Syracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Ghalcidian  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana,^  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Rhe- 
gium,^  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Locri  in  particular  he  established  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  his 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  making  arms  and  artillery^  for  the  use  of  his  armies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Africa,*^  he  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  had  chosen  hb  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
was,  was  preceded  by  a  general  plundering  of  their  property,^ 
and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,^  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily^  before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilybseum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,'^  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  flourishing  and  populous:  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  their  resistance  to  the  Greek  mvader.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,^  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  they 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  ever^  inch  of  his 

Progress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  their  movable  towers,  which  had  been 
uilt  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  continued ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  n^ht 
fell,  aiid  calling  off  their  combatants ;  till  at  length  Dionysius  turned  this  practice 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phcenici- 
ans  supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  estabhshed 
themselves  in  a  commanding  -  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged, 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dykes 


H*  Midd«iilT  deelarta 
war  on  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  lays  aien  to 
Motya. 


• 


•  Diodonia,  XIV.  7,  U. 
«  Diodorus,  XIV.  15. 
**  Diodorus,  XIV.  15. 
«  Diodorus,  XIV.  44. 
«  Diodorus,  XIV.  41. 
«  Diodorus,  XIV.  46. 


•  Diodorus,  XrV.  46. 

•  Diodorus,  XIV.  47. 
■•  Thu^dides,  VI.  2. 

*■  See  Captain  Smyth^s  Memoir  on  Sicily. 
•■  Diodorus,  XIV.  48-58. 
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which  they  had  thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motya,  and  the 
piace  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors ; 
t  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  whom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plimder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  army  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  remaininc;  colonies  or  allies  ^^  ^^^^  .^^ 
of  Carthage.  The  Sicanian  tribes,**  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  ^d^"^M  ot  cJ- 
itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition. But  five  places  held  out  resolutely :  Soloeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements ;  Egesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Selinus 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians ;  Entella, 
and  Halicyse.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dionysius  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
fruit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns ;  they  remained  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  Halicyse  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  four  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  a^am  ventured  to  besieee  Egesta,  the  inhabitants 
sallied  by  night  and  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enter- 
piise  with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.  Tlie  Carthaginians,^  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  his  havmg  taken  advantage  of  their  Q,^cuih»f^ii$an. 
dfitressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  p«»i<*«tosicay. 
were  pursuing  all  of  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards ;  but  the  Gauls,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become - 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south;  so. that  there  were  none  of  them  iD> 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  Timseus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe- 
dition landed  at  Panormus,  and  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  Motya  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Bland,  from  Motya  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced^  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  tO' 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  Th«  ckrth«gii>bMH  u- 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  ^^  syi««M. 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Catana,  and  then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded, 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor, 
while  with  his  army  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore :  the  head- 
land of  Plemyrium,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem^- 
pie  of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  of 
Neapolis,  just  without  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  under  the  clifib  of  Epipolse. 
The  position  of  Epipolae  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  so 
much  efiect,  and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  little  spark, 
vhich  the  first  breath  seemed  likely  to  extinguish ;  but  on  its  pres-  critiMi  tut*  «f  tk* 
erration  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  ma  the  fate  of  the  world.  ^'^  i»wari«skay. 
Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  unde^ 

■  Diodorns,  XIV.  48-54.  »  Diodorus,  XIV.  67-08. 

"  DbdoniB,  XIV.  64,  65. 
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cayed  vigor,  must  have  hnmediatelj  come  into  contact  with  the  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  the  Samnite  ware  of  Rome  might  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  when  then-  exhausted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  against 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  aflford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  strength 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  luid, 
DioDTm.  propowv  to  ^i^b  a  peoplc  impatient  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 
Menp*  from  Sicily.  narics,  who,  thc  momeut  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  pohtical  adversaries 
within ;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,"  "  A  king's  robe  is  a  noble  winding-sheet ' 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  <x 
die  a  king. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.  The  spots 
Th«  c«th.  Dim  w^^r®  ^h®  small  Sicilian  rivers  make  their  way  into  the  sea  are, 
nuiLent  cripbUd  by  n  duriug  thc  summer,  notoriously  unhealthy  :  a  malaria  fever  is  al- 

**""  most  the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single  night  in  any  vil- 

lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plain 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse 
:Beventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence."  But  now  the 
reason  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginian 
.soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,*  the 
.disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
^commonly  carried  off  in  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagined  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
'die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
DioiiyshMdMtioytUMb  nysius"  uow  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
^^  He  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 

that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
4ip  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan 
•fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak- 
ing them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  sun'ounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  Which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
consequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 

^K^S*     -^  ^^^  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 

brded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate ;  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another ;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumes 

••  KaXSv  iirriv  ivrd^tov  ^  Tvfawls.     Isoorates.       "  Diodorus,  XIV.  70,  71. 
Archidamus,  §  49,  p.  125.  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  72-75. 

"  Thucydidos,  VU.  47. 
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of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Sjrracusans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
nuits  by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Oljmpus.** 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
(he  work,  the  very  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  near  to  look  imowng,  or  a»  syr. 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  the  large  punts  ^""^ 
or  barges,"  which  were  ordinanly  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
6ie  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  Rrti^t  or  tu  cartka. 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  **"^"* 
of  his  armament.  "  This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  be  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  night  to  Africa,^ 
stipulating  nothing  for  then:  subjects  and  alUes.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  oi  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  theur 
retreat  to  their  own  country  ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance^  that  Dionysius  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
entering  into  his  service.  They  became  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army ;  and  while 
they  h^ped  to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece,"  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 
▼as  preserved.  His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  Buuotuucnih*^. 
importance,  for  amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  ^^^^^^^7- 
gagements,  the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  never  nuiterially  altered ;  the 
Carthaginians  remained  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament,  Dionysius  felt  himself  able  to 
cany  oa  his  plans  of  conquest  against  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of  ^.^  .^  ^ 

his  first  measures  was  to  people  the  important  city  of  Messana.  gSr^tb?*^^!.. 
The  remains  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the    "*  " 

•  Diodorufl,  XIV.  78.  This  whole  description  "  Ta  itopBuiXa.  Diodorus,  XIV.  74.  This  is  one 

wenw  to  have  been  taken  from  the  history  of  of  the  toucnes  which  seem  to  argue  that  the 

Hulistua,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  writer  of  the  description  was  at  anv  rate  a  Syra- 

the  scene :  so  that  tne  comparison  is  not  to  be  cusan,  familiar  with  the  harbor  of  syracose.  No 

fcgtfded  as  the  mere  flourish  of  a  writer,  far  explanation  is  given  by  him,  because  the  use  of 

lemoved  in  time  and  space  from  the  action  wnioh  these  vo^fttia  was  to  him  so  &miliar,  that  he 

jnggeated  it.  but  as  one  which  really  arose  in  oould  not  fency  that  anv  was  requisite, 

the  minds  of  the  Syracusana,  amidst  the  excite-  •■  Xenophon,  Hellemo.  VII.  1,  %  80. 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  actual  spectacle. 
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Carthaginians,  returned  to  their  home  after  Imilcon*s  defeat ;  but  their  numbers 
were  so  thinned,  that  Dionysius  added  to  them  a  large  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  and  firm  ally,  and  from  a  Locrian  colony,"  Me- 
dama,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  With  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians ;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
cedseroon,  they  were  removed  from  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselves  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris.** 

The  principal  object  of  Dionysius*  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
was  Rhegium.  The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adversa- 
m,  Ja  eoiqnit*^  ries,  and  had  personally  affronted  him  by  refusing  to  allow  him 
^^"^"^  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.     But  his  ambition 

led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
warfare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Helleporus,"  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,**  Caulon,*^  and  Hipponium,"  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest.'  He  enlarged  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities  ;  and  his  increased  power  and  mflu- 
ence  on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
DbD7«i»Miuiidiariot»  ^^7  prince  or  state  in  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
^^Sr^^^*!^  ^^*  ^  i*  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
infdjtAiiuM.  jj^j  glory  would  be  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olympia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;*•  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation  to  rehearse 
his  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  be  his  competitors ;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes,^ 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  had  unexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling'at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dionysius  as  a  tyrant,**  that  the  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gained  on  different  occasions  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  "  Hector  Ransomed,""  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  it, 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe  that  they  should  find  in  Dionys- 

"  Diodorn8,  XIV.  78.     The  present  reading  "•  Diodorus,  XIV.  8. 

in  the  text  of  Piodoras  is  MtSifivalovSj  for  which  *"  I>iodora»f  XIV.  106. 

duverias  has  conjectured    Vltinalovs.     Mc^a-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  107. 

fMiovf  would  be  still  nearer  the  present  reading,  **  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

and  VliiQua  is  the  name  of  the  city  in  Strabo,  ^"  In  an  earlier  age,  however,  an  ancestor  of  the 

VI.  1,  I  5,  p.  256,  and,  it  is  said,  on  one  of  its  great  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king  of  the 

coins.    Medama,  or  Mesma,  is  described  as  a  same  name,  who  reigned  during  the  Persian  in- 

Locrian  colony  mr  Strabo,  in  the  passage  above  vasion,  was  anxious  to  be  admitted  as  a  oompet- 

quoted,  and  by  Scvmnus  Chins,  V.  807.  itor  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  even  in 

••  Diodorus^  XIV.  78.  the  foot  race,  and  he  ran  accordingly  in  the  sta- 

•  Polybius  calls  the  river  "  EUeporns,"  I.  6.  dium.    See  Herodotus,  V.  22. 

Diodorus  calls  it  "  Helorus,"  XIV.  104.    I  sns-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

pect  that  the  true  reading  in  Polybius  would  be  "  Diodorus,  XV.  74. 
^*Helleporu8." 
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his  a  man  who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  political  hi.  inunaum  wia 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  *««*»- ""i '••*«»• 
Plato  visited  Syracuse,^'  and  Isocrates/^  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys- 
ios  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
with  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  folly 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  oyer  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,"  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ouffht 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran,  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something  that  Plato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  had  him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  ureed  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philoxenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts ;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power 
on  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market,  is  nothing  wonder-  . 
ful.  We  may  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the  '"™** 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionyuus.  '<  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,^'  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freedmen^  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw -bridge  ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but  from  thc^  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  could  reach  him ;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searc)ied,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  alloyr  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor ;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells.*'  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  kill  them  was  held  to  be 
no  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  coura^^  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings :  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  rul- 
ing over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme*  pmoUu  ehuKtor  of 
morial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with  ^"^^^^^y^**"^^ 
the  philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  of  selfishness 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.     If  the  claim  to  reign  by  *'  the  grace  of  God*' 

"  Diodonifl,  XV.  7.  though  the  feet  of  his  liEving  correBponded 

^  Whether  the  letters  prolbssing  to  be  writ<  with  them  may  be  true  notwithBtandlDg. 

ten  iVom  iBocrates  to  Dionysius  and  Philip  of  ™  Diodorus,  XV.  7.    A«i  rdv  oo^v  roU  n^pdv 

MacedoQ,  and  published  at  the  end  of  his  era"  von  9  <S>(  httara  i)  &i  f^iora  6^fXeiv. 

tioiw,  are  genuine,  may  well  be  doubted;  al-^  ^  Cicero,  Tusculau.  IMsputat.  V.  20. 
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has  given  an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power,  yet  it  has  difiused  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modern 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  God ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own  gratification ;  fortune,  or  his  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indul^ng  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  fellow- creatures,  the  utter  sacrifice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow-tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted  ; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
ius  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  hd  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
institutions ;  he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


CARTHAGE— BARBARIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE— EAST  OF  EUROPE-OREECE- 

MACEDONIA— ILLYEIA. 


"  C8Bteram--qai  mortales  izdtio  ooluorint,  indigensB  an  adveoti,  parnm  oompertuin.*' — Tacitcb, 
Agricola,  XI.  

The  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
DiflenitiM  of  anehmt  0^  ^^^  actual  extcut  of  our  iguorancc,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
"^'y-  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  diminished.     But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  histoiy  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wish 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  lan^age,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  m  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  in  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ages.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  from  them  some  fuller  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  CiCrthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  this 
ctethat*.  history.     It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  that 
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sketch  of  her  domhuon  and  foreign  relaticms,  which  has  been  begun  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourm  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
greater  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching  from  ^^  domifika  »  at- 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west ;  and  a  length  of  '^ 
coast  which  Polybius^  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
(be  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  domiiuon  of  the  Car- 
tbaginians,  that  they  possessed^  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  Hermsean  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;'  anc'  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted 
then-  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with,  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  ^rs^ioixV^  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  contiimally  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ;*  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
ease  in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  irsfloixof,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  "  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,"  came 
to  mgnify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  the  sister 
cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phceni*  pbcmidaa  MioriN  fa 
dans  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  ^''^ 
outgrown  theirs.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Utica/  more  famous 
in  Roman  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum,*  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  situated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermsean 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  mmds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage, 
and  some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states/  who 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid"  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowl-  condition  or  a*  AMeM 
edgment  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process  of  w^iwt.ofcwth^. 
time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settlers,  but  sovereigns ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
ooast  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on 

*  PoljbiuB,  III.  89.  of  Basel ;  and  the  dispntes  between  the  citJaeB» 

*  'Ooa  yiypawrai  xoXtcfMra  9  i/iirtfpia  ivif  Atfii^  of  Basel  and  the  inhabitants  of  LiechstiU^  aad: 
Mr%f  S^fri3«(  r9f  mp*  *B<nr(p/6a;  nlxpi  *Hpa-  the  Other  country  towns,  seemed,  to  those  mmil- 
cXdtfr  rrnkUp  h  At^i^  ir^vra  tert  Ka^x9^6y(wr.  iar  with  andent  nistory.  like  a  re vival  of  thft  po* 
8(^lax,  Periplos,  p.  51,  52.  Ed.  Hudson.  litical  relations  of  LaceosBmon  and  Carthage. 

*  Polybius,  Ul.  28.    Diodorus,  XX.  8.    Scy-  »  Justin,  XVIII.  4. 

lax,  p.  49.  *  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  28,  80. 

*  Aristotle,  Politica,  VI.  6.  Within  the  last  'In  the  second  treaty  between  Rwne  and 
ten  yean  an  exact  image  of  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  contracting  parties  on.  the  one 
sncunt  nDfoiKot  to  their  ir6\is,  and  of  the  irrita-  side  are,  '<  the  people  of  Carthage,  the  people  of. 
«i(m  occasioned  by  it,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Tyre,  and  the  people  of  Utica,  with  thetr  a*»#»." 
notiGe  of  Europe  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Polyoius,  III.  84. 

Switmiand.    iiechstalwosoneofthetfcfiouel^       *  Justin,  XYUI.  6. 
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their  own  soil.  They  understood  and  practised  agriculture,  but  we  know  not 
how  far  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  them,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  they'  were  ruled  despoti- 
cally by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  theur  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  African 
Dw^mMMbetwenOui  ^^^j^^^'  *"^  Romc 'surroundcd  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies, 
■itai^oo  <ir  c^iLg*  and  gradually  communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizen- 
totheirwi^eu!^-  shio,  SO  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew ;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  tiie  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  enterttun,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  rabies.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust^^  copied  from  Carthaginian  books, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  it« 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  greai 
anny  of  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Gsetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians" 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Indo- Germanic 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  in  which  we  are  stand- 
ing half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos- 
terity. But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  originally 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citiasns, 
or  even  of  allies. 

*  Polvbius,  I.  72.  that  is.  in  what  is  now  Hungary,  were  said  by 

"  Bell.  Jugurthhi.  20.    Uti  ex  libris  Ponicis,  some,  ne  tells  ub,  to  have  bcen'a  colony  of  the 

qui  regis  Hiempsalis  dioebantur,  interpretatum  Medes.  at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  ia  bo 

nobis  eat.  difficult,  in  these  stories,  to  distinguish  what  is 

"  The  Sigynnfe,  a  people  whom  Herodotus  more  oonfa»ion  or  invention  from  what  contains 

.  describes,  V.  9,  as  living  ooyond  the  Danube,  a  germ  of  trutli,  under  more  or  less  of  diagaiae. 
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The  dominion  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  in  many  other  respects 
that  of  the  British  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in  our  Indian  ^ ,  .  ,  ^  ,^ 
empire,  a  numerous  half-caste  population,  sprung  from  mtermar-  ^^^^*>  «  p^i« 
liages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This 
mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Liby  or  Afro-Phcenicians ;"  but  whether 
they  were  regarded  by  Carthage  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain,*'  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phoenicians^^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward,  of  the 
straits  of  Oibraltar.  ^ 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  %  Samian  ship"  bound  for 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  with  the  wind  blowing  ^.  ^  ^  i^.^m. 
strongly  from  the  east.  The  ship  was  carried  altogether  out  of  nicS^ZJ^!t'Gti£, 
her  course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last  *"  °'^"' 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
em  coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar- 
shish, says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh^'  and  undisturbed ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  which  barbarian% cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude :  its  mines, 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since'  exhausted ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  th'e  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain," 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  great  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  du-ectly  from  Tyre,'^  had  been  long 
amce  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.'* 
Bat  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,*'  an  ofiishoot  from  the  Phocsean  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
gontum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigators. 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inliabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Iberian  race,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Sicil- 

"  Polybiua,  HI.  88.  "  Soylax,  Periplus,  p.  1. 

*  Scymnati  Chius,  V.  196, 198.  "  Strabo,  III.  propo  flnon:. 

^  HanDo,  Periplus,  p.  1.    £d.  Hudson.  ^  Pollux,  VI.  48.    Eupoli,  quoted  by  Step  ja- 

*  Herodotas,  IV.  158.  nus  Byzant.  in  rdSu^. 

"  *Ac^T«v.  "  Scykz,  Periplus,  p.  1. 
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vMw  ibarume:  tiieir  ^^  antiquaiians"  derived  the  oldest  part  of  the  population  of  their 
»ee»dci.«Mt«.  island,  the  Sicanians,  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies ; 
their  name  occurs  amongst  the  various  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of 
Hamilcar"  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians'*  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  employ 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  them 
to  fulfil  their  more  remote  designs ;  and  we  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  Another  circumstance  removed 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them ;  and  some  of  their  tribes'^  possessed 
written  records  of  their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
poems,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  .amoant^ 
mg,  it  was  said,  to  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that 'colonies  of  their  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
their  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind they  were  connected ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  language,  yet  its  rela- 
tion to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci* 
phering  of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,^  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Th«Linri«»  ^'^^  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people   distinguished  by  the 

Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  and 
langut^e.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  thus  Ligurians**  are  named  together  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  yeara  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etruria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,"  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  flying  before  their  con- 
querors, went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.     We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  river  is 

*>  Tbucydidos,  VI.  2,  following  Antiochus.  ootintr^  there  are  three  distinct  dialects,  aad 
*>  Herodotus,  VII.  165.  that  with  regard  to  one  of  these  nothing  satis- 
**  Thucydides,  VI.  90.  factory  had  been  published  when  Von  Hum- 
*•  Strabo,  III.  p.  189.    Here  again  Niebuhr's  boldt  wrote,  while  the  lexicon  or  vocabulary  of 
sagacity  has  corrected  the  common  reading,  another  was  &r  iW>m  perfect.    I  notice  thia.  be- 
vtffiov;  iiiiiirpovf  ^Mivxt^Xtmit  IrSkv,  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exist  in  these  dialeots  wiiioh 
observes,  would  not  be  Qreek,  into  v6^ovi  l^aKi-  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 
«XtA/(tfv  hSiv,  Bas(}ue  language  to  others,  or  to  prove  its  di- 
When  this  pa^e  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  versity ;  and  may  explun  those  names  in  the 
the  excellent  work  of  the  lamented  William  Von  ancient  geography  of  spivin  which  have  not  been 
Humboldt,   ^'  on  the    earliest   inhabitants    of  hitherto  interpreted.     The  Iberians,  in  Hum- 
8pain,^^  although  I  was  aware  generally  of  its  boldt^s  judgment,  wore  a  people  quite  distinct 
«iiaracter,andoftheconcIuBionwhichitendeav-  £h>m  the  Kelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establish.    He  considers  it  to  be  cer-  same  degree  of  connection  with  them  which  sub- 
tain  that  the  present  Basque  language  is  sub-  sisted  between  all  thp  nations  of  the  great  Indo- 
atantifllly  the  some  with  the  ancient  Iberian :  Germanic  fiunily.    He  does  not  believe  in  the 
the  names  of  places  in  the  ancient  geography  Iberian  extraction  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Spain  being,  for  the  most  part^  not  only  siff-  of  thd  British  Islands. 

uUloant  in  Basque,  but  exhibitmgm  their  sound,       *  Scylax,  p.  2.     Horodotos  speaks  of  **fiie 

ibd  in  their  omission  of  some  letters^  and  their  Uffurians  who  live  above  Masaahft."    V.  9. 

combinations  of  others,  the  peculiarities  of  the       "  Herodot.  VII.  165. 

•Kisting  language.  It  appears  that  in  the  Basque       "  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 
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meant,  nor  what  limits  Thucydides  assigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  migration  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  in  proportion  as  we  place 
the  Sicanians  further  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Ligurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes  ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  coun- 
try, wholly  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  croNSsed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  .^^  ^  ^^^, 
country,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  '^''/JMtj*^  •>  y^ 
dominions  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changing  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.  But  as  the  Kelts  had  most  certainly  nei- 
ther crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  civilized  world  ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Qreek  traders  acquired  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phceniciaos"  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  waj  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their  position 
given  by  Herodotus,*^  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe."  This  is  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians^  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Qallicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Gui- 
enne :  beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were,  very  probably,  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  of 
Gascony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  while  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  fdmost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Ligurian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufSicient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge*'  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex- 
cited no  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagine  that  there  were  lurking  close  below 
that  peaceful  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

"  We  can  trnoe  with  mat  distinctnesB  the  andcharaoter  in  difl^rent  parte  of  his  philoeoph- 

period  at  which  the  Kelts  became  fiuniliarly  ical  works, 

known  to  the  Greeks.    Herodptus  only  knew  •  II.  88,  IV.  49. 

of  them  from  the  Phosnician  navifatorB :  Thn-  "*  There  is  no  mention  of  these  CynesianSj  so 

cydides  does  not  name  them  at  all:  Xenophon  fkr  as  I  remember,  in  any  ancient  writer,  except 

only  notices  them  as  forming  part  of  the  anx-  in  the  two  paesagcs  of  Horodotus  quoted  above, 

iliary  force  sent  by  Dionysins  to  the  aid  of  La-  Niebuhr  plaoes  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

oedjemon.  Isoorates  makes  no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Kleine  Histor.  Schrif- 

Bai  immediately  afterwards,  their  inoursions  ten,  p.  142) ;  bnt  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  neoos- 

into  oentnl  and  soathem  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  sary.   The  aooonnt  in  the  text  seems  sufficiently 

and  into  the  countries  between  the  Dannbe  to  explain  the  description  in  Uerodotas. 

and  Macedonia  on  the  other,  had  made  them  **  Vioina  Vesevo  othju^.    Since  the  emp* 

objecte  of  general  interest  and  cariosity ;  and  tion  no  one  woold  ever  have  caJled  the  top  of 

Aristotle  notices  several  points  in  their  habits  Vesnvioa  a  "  jugom.*'             , 
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From  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  on  which  the  first  faint  dawn  of  histor- 
OTi>»c»  su  of  ^^^^  ^^g^t  had  as  yet  scarcely  broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 
i*o^«in«".^iJ!J2u!i  civilized  world,  to  those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already 

'  *'^'  reached  their  highest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 

now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
race  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Polybius,"  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Antaicidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety- eighth  Olympiad.  Probv. 
ably  it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
period  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedaamonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conquerors ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely  ;**  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  existing  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others ; 
so  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-government,  which  the  high  mtelli- 
gence  of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy.^  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottisean  towns  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  thej^rowth  of  an  inde- 
pendent political  system,  of  which  the  head  yras  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
but  Olynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de- 
veloping itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
But«n  eoMt  of  tho  ^^^^^'  though  placcd  iu  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 
aSrhi  ¥»>«•'»»•  remained  perpetually  barbarian.  Unvisited,  and  indeed  almost 
''**'"**  inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania, which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes"  of 
the  great  Illyrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Henetians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 

"*  I.  6.  Uiw,  pp.  6,  7.    And  bo  also  does  Livy,  X.  2. 

**  'Hnxaioieri   fth   irtfXcc   ri   Mvirra    v6ftifia  But  Herodotus,  as  I  have  said,  reckous  even 

JtpivTa '  irpdi  ro'XXd  6i  AvavKa^oiiivois  livat  iroAA^f  the  Venetians  as  Illyrians,  I.  196,  and  Strabo 

Kol  rfii  Imrcxv^t^as  6ti.    Thucyd.  I.  71.  calls  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic^ 

**  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  2,  S  12,  et  seqq.  Illyricnm,  as  far  as  the  vexy  head  of  the  gulf. 

*  Scylax  distingulBhos  the  Venetians,  as  well  VII.  pp.  818,  814. 
as  the  Istiians  and  Libumians,  from  the  lUyr- 
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kmdred  nations,  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  and  Chaonians,  all  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  Pelasgian  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
once  no  less  famous  than  Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Tbespro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  Molossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agarist6,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  still  later,  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Themisto- 
cles  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus^  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  lUyrians  were  ahready  notorious  for  their  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  by  queens."  Their  „^ 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  wdl  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  lUyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
inYolved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his  ,j^^^  ^,  ^ 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  AnvM^'tk*  iiiSerer 
so  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Amyntas,  was  at  this  time  king,  ^ 
and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Oljmthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olynthians,*^  and  Amyntas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedeemon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  puttmg  down  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Macedonians''  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
among  them.  But  their  kii^  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
dae  from  Argos,  claiming  descent  from  Tecnenus>  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  iBVst  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country,^  and  had  collected  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
of  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  to  come  frpm  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
cedaemon,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliaiy. 

Further  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  existed  unimpaired  in 
the  extent   of  its  visible  dominion,  although  ready  aU  the  first  gut*  otiim 
■     -    elfi "    ■ 


touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any 
knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  JBgsean  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
the  Ery thnean  sea  southwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
to  speak  generally,  the  great  king.    In  Africa,  however,  it  was  otherwise :  Egypt 

**  Atfivfvt^  YvvatK9x^Tt9vrai,  Scjlaz,  PeriplixB,  sayiiig,  that  he  himself  was  of  Greek  origin,  ol- 

p.  7.  ThiB  is  on  the  assnmption  that  the  LTbor-  lading  to  his  supposed  descent  from  Temenus 

niaiiB  were  either  Dlyrians,  or,  at  anyrate,  ofa  the  Heradid.    llus  would  have  been  needless, 

kindred  stock.  had  his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  made  him  a 

"  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  2,  S  IS,  8,  S  9.  Greek.    Again,  Thucydides  distinguishes  the 

"  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amrntas,  when  he  Macedonians  fn>m  the  Greeks  who  were  settled 

went  over  with  some  secret  information  to  the  on  their  coast,  and  even  expressly  inclades 

Greek  camp,  before  the  battle  of  Flatea,  is  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  IV.  124, 126. 

represented  by  Uerodotus  (IX.  45)  as  account-  "  Thucycudes,  II.  100. 
ing  for  hia  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Greece  by 
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had  been  for  some  years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kinc;s  to  reconquer  it^ 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  by 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of 
Greek  cities  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine  to  Cnidus  by  the  Triopian  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  Isocrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,^  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  broke 
through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  from 

"*  sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  their  part  in  the  great 

drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing,  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  might  be  deficient ; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  'their  appointed  work  of 
havoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modem  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  HISTORY. 


"  Postrcma  vero  partitio  historie  civilU  ea  Bit,  ut  dividatur  in  meram  ant  mlztam.  Mixture 
celcbres  duae :  altera  ex  Bcieiiti&  civili ;  altera  prseipae  ex  natural!/* — ^Baoon,  De  AugmentiB 
Scientiar.  II.  10.  

A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of 
rf«etion    the  in»-  "*^"^®  ^^^  thoso  of  mankind :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other ; 
t^ETh^^rThyti^cai  IS^.  how  man  is  aflfected  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
***^'  by  the  labors  of  man ;  how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  different 

states  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  eartl^  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his* 
toiy ;  and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices  ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.     Still,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 

*  Isocrates,  Panegyrio.  $  1*88,  p.  74. 
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are,  must  not  be  neglected  ;  and  as  we  gain  a  wider  experience,  even  these  may 
hereafter  be  found  instructive. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  ancient  Rome  is,  wheth- 
er the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.  Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^ 
wWe  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  analoicous  condition  of  America  *»•  ancientj^coideriii 

...  _.  ...  I'l  -IT-*  i.xii         Winter  tkaa  it  u  now. 

at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome  ;  but  the 
seventy  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softening  the  cHmate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modem  times :  thb  would  increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language^  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  vras  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Theophrastus'  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent*  with  great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Bevonshue  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Coblentz  and  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

■  It  IB  bj  no  means  easy  to  know  what  weight  in  the  58th  vohime  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
is  to  be  given  to  the  langua^  of  the  poets,  nor  actions.  Gibbon,  also,  after  stating  the  argu- 
how  iar  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to 
may  have  been  occasionea  by  pecaliar  local  cir-  the  same  conclusion.  Miscellaneous  Works, 
cnmstances.  Pliny's  statement,  Epistol.  II.  17,  Vol.  III.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abbe 
that  Uie  bay-tree  would  rarely  Uve  through  the  de  Louguerne,  as  saying  that  the  Tiber  was 
winter  without  shelter,  either  at  Rome,  or  at  frozen  in  the  bitter  wmter  of  1709. 
his  own  viUa  atLaurentura,  if  taken  absolutely,  *  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
would  prove  too  much ;  for  although  the  bay  is  ■  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
less  hardy  than  some  otlier  evergreens,  yet  how  *  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 
an  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  will  bo 
olive  would  flourish,  could  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 
bay?  There  must  either  have  been  some  local  with  each  other  throughout  the  year.  But  tliis 
pecoliarity  of  winds  or  soil,  which  the  tree  did  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule  ;  on  the  con- 
not  like,  or  else  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  the  trarv,  climate  in  Bogland  is  more  affected  by 
case,  must  have  been  too  hastily  assumed :  and  the  longitude  of,a  place,  than  by  its  latitude ; 
men  were  afhud,  from  long  custom,  to  leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  parts 
the  bay  unprotected  in  the  winter,  altnough,  in  where  the  summers  are  least  genial.  The  whole 
fiict,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  Caithness,  is  much 
the  elder  Pliny,  XVII.  2,  speaks  of  long  snows  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  this  to 
being  useful  to  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  that  Kent  is  not  only  colder  than 
is  not  sneaking  of  the  mountains :  and  a  long  Cornwall,  but  colder  than  Cumberland,  or  Ar- 
snow  lyins  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  gyleshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  coast 
Italy  would  surelv  be  a  very  unheard-of  phe-  m  summer  enjoys  a  much  greater  share  of  steady 
nomenon  now.  Agmn,  the  freezing  of  the  rlv-  fine  weather  and  sunshine  than  the  western. 
ers,  aa  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 
imaee  of  winter,  which  could  not^  I  think,  nat-  inburgh  far  more  surely  than  In  Westmoreland, 
QraUvsnggestitself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  pres-  and  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  as  tar  north  as 
eot  day,  at  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apen-  Elgin,  while  it  is  a  rarity  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
ninea.  Other  arguments,  to  the  same  effect,  gyleshire. 
may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by  Daines  Barrington, 
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were  a  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  hare 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
Thi«p«rh.p.h»]aD«f.  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
i7a.rn2jhb^IhiidTf  the  times  of  the  Romans,  may  not  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
'^'^'  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 

of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
so  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
were  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Veil  and  Caere  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  uninhabitable  during  the  summer  months ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
Th«  n  of  the  DiJiis  Romaus  were  enabled  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  their 
£lri'^^'?t°"wLir  ^^®ty  has  been  ascribed*  to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next 
ftt  pwtent.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  instead  of  hnen  or  cotton.  But  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  as  their  modem  descendants;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro''  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy ;  "  otherwise, '  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property."  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "  The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo,'  "  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  unhealthy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome,'  he  says,  "  that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  could  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless  writing,  this  is  a 
description  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero"  and  Livy"  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
Roma  itaeir,  thon  u  hood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time"  they  extol  the 
SbfthS^itl'Si^dSi  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which 
iMighborhood.  g^j.^  ^^  Qj^^Q  j^jj^  themselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 

from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modern  Rome,  the  Piazzi  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hiU  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  prmse  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

•  By  Brocchi,  in  his  "Discorso  Bulla  condi-       •  V.  8,  §  12,  p.  289. 

sioiiQ  dell^  aria  di  Boma  negli  antichi  tempi,''  *  De   Republic^,  II.   6.     **  Locum   delegit 

printed  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Geoiogy  (Bomulus)  m4>cffione  pestilenti  fialubrem." 

of  Borne.  "  Compare  Vll.  88,     "  In  pestilente  ataue 

'  Cato,  de  Be  BosticA,  II.  arido  circa  urbem  solo ;''  and  V.  64.    *<  Salii- 

'  Varro,  de  Be  BusticA,  II.  4.  herrimoe  colles." 

•  V.  8,  §  5,  p.  281. 
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jpantiTelj  irith  that  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  positiyely.  Rome, 
m  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  soil.  The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  ,^^^  ^ 
the  favorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  ^i"^^?^"*;^-!^ 
manhes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  h««n»  b«««i  mSdJI 
find,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  mod-  tkm  b'th*  q'LiatTrf 
em  times.  Even  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than  '*^ 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
IXorsetshire,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains'*  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
abort,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
vet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
<»i  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  from  a 
considerable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1799,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
lemained  the  whole  autumn  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
oot  suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But  in  1809,  when 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
autamn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now  ;  if  the  streams  were  fnller 
<^  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms- 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Campagna  must  have  been  far- 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
sequent decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthiness 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  cu^t  or  u*  gndui 
daring  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  *•»>•*'*»• 
pire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  phjrsical  causes.  The  aguish  districts  of 
England  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
men  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.  The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  continued 
to  defy  the  malaria ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed  ;  many 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  life 
would  have  been  far  sh6rt  of  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  men  do  not  readily 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
hefore  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be- 
came the  property  of  Roman  citizens ;  when  affain,  at  a  later  period,  the  small  prop- 
erties disappeared,  and  whole  districts  fell  mto  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ; 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  chose,  should 

'^  The  view  h«re  given  of  some  of  the  phe-  of  his  deecriptioii  of  Borne.    An  nnprofeBaional 

nomeoA  of  marah  or  malaria  fevers  was  obtained  man's  judgment  of  a  medical  work  is  worth  lit- 

from  a  paper  bv  I>r.  Ferguson  of  Windsor,  "  on  tie ;  but  the  subject  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  paper  is 

the  nature  ana  history  of  the  Marsh  Poisoui''  one  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  lively  interest : 

whioh  was  rea^  before  the  Roval  Society  of  Edin-  and  all  that  I  have  observed  myself,  or  heard 

bnigh  in  1820.    I  directed  Bunsen's  attention  from  medical  men,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  as 

to  it,  and  he  has  made  much  use  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  &ct,  haa  been  in  agreement  with 

PH>er  on  the  **  Aria  Cattiva,"  in  the  first  volume  his  statements. 
13 
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not  fix  themselves  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  unhealthiness,  and  thus  a  great  part 
of  the  Campagna  was  left  onlj  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modem  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong  enough  to  induce  a  free  popdation  to  migrate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  district,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wudemess,  and  its  harvests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  repeople  it  under  such  circumstances  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  already  existing ;  and  if ,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever.*' 
The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  or  less  fatal,  so  regularly 
-X.  .  ..  accompanied  the  return  of  hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely 
ordmnotumiiiitiwaD.  to  be  rccordcd  m  the  annals.  The  diseases  which  were  noticed 
there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognized  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  318  and  SQ5 ;  that  is  to  say,^^  in  310,  320,  322, 
327,  343,  356,  and  363.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  witk  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  327  and  363,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts  ; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  symptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  327  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
inflammatory,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin ;  first,  in  the  form  of 
a  violent  rash,"  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kind.  This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  363^'  is  described  in  similar  terms ;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminating  in  large  and  painful  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
'Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olyntbian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 

"  This  o|>inion  Bhonld  be  expressed  with  the  prietors  disposed  to  follow  a  new  system,  at 

greatest  hesitatloD  and  diffidence,  because  Bun-  variance  witL  tlicir  old  habits,  it  must  be  allowed 

sen  believes  that  the  Cami>agn&  is  rcclaimable  thatthc  duke  ofZa^rolo^s  experiment  was  made 

by  encour»^ng  human  habitation  in  it ;  and  he  under  circumstances  nnusaaliv  favorable.    The 

thinks  thatil'the  great  landholders  were  to  let  out  country  round  Zagarolo  is  high  ground:   it 

their  property  on  leases  to  a  number  of  small  fomis  a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the  Alban 

fiirmers,  who  would  thus  naturally  create  a  resi-  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divor- 

dent  population,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feeders  of 

would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.   It  is  said  the  Til^r  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Gariff-  * 

that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  liano  on  the  other.    Its  cliaracter  also  is  wholly 

is  found  to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  malaria ;  different  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cam* 

and  the  fires  which  necessarily  accompany  hu-  pagna ;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swelling  slopes, 

man  dwellings,  are  another  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  were  here  and  there  with  deep 

it    As  a  proof  of  this,  Bunsen  appeals  to  the  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 

great  improvement  thus  effected  by  the  duke  parallel  ridges,  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 

^of  Zagarolo  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  with  valleys  rather  than  gorges  between  them, 

town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  easily 

pogna,  a  few  miles  fVomPalestrina,  about  a  mile  redaimable  than  the  great  mass  of  the  Gam- 

on  the  left  of  the  road  coming  from  Home.   The  pagna. 

air,  which  was  decidedlv  unhealthy,  has  been  "  Livy,  IV.  21,  26,  80,  52.    V.  18,  81. 

porificd ;  and  the  whole   district,  by  having  ^  Dionysins,  All.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

Deen  peopled,  baa  become  actually  capable  of  "  Dionysius,  XIII.  4.     Fragm.  Mai.    livy, 

supporting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.    Dionysius  appears  to  put  tliis  epidemic 

ity.    However,  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  namely,  862. 

improbability  of  finding  the  great  body  of  pro-  ■ 
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from  local  causes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  hear  no  mention  of  its  having 
extended  into  Greece.  But  the  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens :  and  that 
of  366  coincided,  according  to  the  chronolo^  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violfent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  closely  connecteo,  we  find  the  years  327  and  363  nt>amom^th»^r*». 
marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts ;  and  tii«r.  efMtfkiMtofOM 
the  summer  of  356  is  said  by  Diodorus"  to  have  been  of  the  same  ^^•"" 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity ;*•  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted  ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  little 
practised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  oUves 
m  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  321,**  which 
is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  voi«uu«  pIi«iu«mim. 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  ""««i'»>^ 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydides,***  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  reports'*  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
great  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  during  the  war  with  Veil ;  an  event  remarkable 
in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  work  existing  to  this  day ; 
the  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  m  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  xh.  Toianic  i^kct  of 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in  Rin«!*'!KSi^  ai 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns;  but  our  tarns,  »^««^'«^ 
like  ordinary  lakes,  have  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet.  A^ain,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  a  certain  distance,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metal- 
liferous limestone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  fissures :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  m  Yorkshire,  and 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in  Boeotia.  But  the  volcanic 
rocks,  in  which  the  lake  of  Alba  lies,  do  not  dibrd  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 

"  XIV.  70.  or  Binoe,  down  to  his  time.    I  cannot  find  any 

"  livy,  V.  18.     DioDysias^  XII.  8.    Fragm.  particulars  of  the  freezing  of  the  Tiber  in  1709, 

Mai.    Bansen  observes  that  ice  in  the  Tiber  is  abreadv  noticed  in  note  1. 

now  as  unknown  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be  *  XII.  58. 

between  the  tropics.    The  winter  of  855  is  in-  "  III.  89. 

deed  described  by  IMonysius  as  one  altoffether  "  I^vy»  IV.  21. 

unparalleled  in  the  Boman  annals,  either  before 
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least  they  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  any  large  quan- 
tity of  water ;  so  that  if  any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  level.  The  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  85*7 ;  it  was  caused  probably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,^  and  poured  down  into  the  Campagna. 
Traces'*  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
passage.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  dischai^e  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Yeii,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Veientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Veil,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and  have 
been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  world.  But  other  questions  of  no  small  difiiculty  remam :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards  ;^  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred  ;**  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred  :**  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  than  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,"  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  mto  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Veii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  eveiT  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  joint  contributions  may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  the^  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  exclusively 
their  own. 

"  IHonyBiiis,  XII.  11.    Fragm.  Mai.  "  Wostphal  says  it  is  worked  through  lava. 

■  Sir  W.  Gell,  Topography  of  Komo,  Ac.  Vol.  Sir  W.  GelJ  says  it  is  excavated  generally  in  the 

J.  p.  48.  tufo.    Mr.  Meason,  whose  authority  is  oonsid- 

^  Westphal.    Rdmisohe  Eampagne,  p.  26.  erable,  as  he  had  had  much  practical  acquaint^ 

•  Sir  W.  Gell,  Topography  of  Eome^.  89.  ance  with  mining,  and  went  mto  the  tunnel  for 

**  Mr.  Laing  Meason,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Gell  about  180  yards  from  the  lake,  speaks  of  the 

in  a  note  to  p.  58  of  his  Topogr.  of  Kome,  Vol.  I.  work  as  cut  in  the  tufo. 


.      CHAPTER  HIT. 

XHE  GAXn:^  INVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALIA— BURNING  OF 
ROME-RANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— RETREAT  OF  THE 
GAULS. 


''HarkI  the  Qaol  is  at  her  gaites  P' 

COWPXB. 

**  Aurea  csBsaries  ollU,  atque  aurea  Testis : 
VirgatiB  laoent  sagaJts ;  torn  laotea  ooUa 
Auro  innectuntur :  duo  qmsque  Alpina  cornscant 
Gffisa  manu,  scutis  protect!  corpora  longis.** 

VntaiL,  .£11.  Vin.  668. 


Thb  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  «ra  brought  the  Ghiuls,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world.  ^^^^  . 

They  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  south-  the  ••ttiem'Siiurof  th« 

Vi  1  1  111*  1       "Til       •       1        •!  ■%_       flajii'fh  txibM  la  Italy. 

em  Italy ;  they  then  also  broke  m  upon  the  Illynan^  tnbes,  estab- 
lished themselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.'  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century  that  they  had  first 
crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  question  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,'  we  must  fix  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Tidnus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Oauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  possession  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Again,  at  a  later  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii^  and  Lingones  set  out  from  the  east 

'  Justin,  XXIV.  4.    This  is  the  great  ezpedi-  as  having  entered  Italy  kst  of  all  the  Gauls,  are 

tion  which  Scylax  alludes  to,  when  ne  describes  also  included  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  first 

the  Ganla  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  swarm  who  founded  Mediolanum.    Both  these 

Adriatic,  as  "men  who  had  stayed  behind  fh)ra  drcumstances  seem  to  show,  that  in  the  view 

thdr  expe<Ution ;"  jiroXe(00/vr($  r^j.    The  fol-  of  the  author  of  this  account,  all  the  migrations 

lowing  words,  h\  vrtvQv,  appear  to  me  to  be  into  Italy  took  place  nearly  continuously,  and 

corrupt.  were  the  result  of  one  and  the  same  cause. 

•  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex-  This  also  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  fact,  that 
ander,  when  a  Gaulish  embassy  came  to  con-  the  last  comers,  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
gratiilate  him  on  his  victory  over  the  Get®,  lodge  those  who  had  arrived  before  them,  passed 
Arrian,  £^>  Alex.  I.  4.  on  quietly  to  a  more  distant  settlement.    This 

•  livy,  V.  84,  85.  is  very  conceivable,  if  all  had  left  their  country 

•  The  Lingones  came  from  the  neighborhood  iVom  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 
of  Ijuigres,  that  high  table-land  which  looks  the  course  of  one  generation ;  but  had  the  Boil 
down  on  the  infant  Mame  to  the  north,  and  on  and  Lingones  entered  Italy  a  century  or  a  cen- 
the  streams  which  feed  the  Saone  to  the  south,  turv  andf  a  half  later  than  the  founders  of  Me- 
The  sitnation  of  the  Boii  in  Gaul  is  not  known ;  diolanum,  and  from  causes  whoUv  unconnected 
their  nation  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  countries  with  their  mi^jration,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
to  which  it  had  emigrated,  in  Germany  and  bility,  have  tried  to  establish  themselves  he- 
Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  story  speaks  of  tween  the  Ticinus  and  the  Adda,  and  would 
a  Himnltaneous  migration  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  common 
Italy ;  and  we  find  Boii  in  both  of  these  coun-  extraction,  when  distance  of  time  and  plaoe  had 
tries.    Again,  the  Senones,  who  are  mentioned  done  so  much  to  weaken  it. 
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and  northeast  of  Gaul,  made  their  way  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  already 
occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  'of  the  modem  cities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quarter 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  crossed  as  they  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief ;  but 
III  ciinDoiogykniFi-  ^^  does  uot  follow  that  its  chronology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The 
**"*  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  all  these  migrations  were  nearly  " 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable*  that  they  were  so  ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic* for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  there  is  a 
preponderance''  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  close 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 


*  P&rUy  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preced- 
ing n9to,  and  also,  because  a  ji^eneral  hurst  of 
migration  at  one  particular  period  is  more  prob- 
able amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  succes- 
sion of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during 
a  term  of  two  hundred  years. 

*  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  according  to 
Diodorus  and  the  author  of  the  little  work, 
"De  Viris  Illustribus,"  because  their  settle- 
ment on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren : 
they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  less 
time  than  a  hundred  years.  Niebuhr  notices 
the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions ; 
they  advance  further  and  fhrther  till  they  meet 
witn  some  invincible  obstacle.  And  those  who 
had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  from  the  north 
of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  nothing  to 
deter  them  ft-om  attacking  the  same  enemies  in 
their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper. 

'  Diodorus,  XIV.  118.  Dionysius,  XIII.  14, 
16.  Fragm.  Mai.  Pjtv,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17, 
where  he  says  that  :Se  Oauls  destroyed  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Melp;im  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  same  year  and  day  on  which  the  Somans 
took  Veii.  Justin,  XXIV.  4,  and  XX.  5,  and 
even  Livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to 
bv  Niebuhr,  V.  17,  and  87,  where  he  makes  the 
Ebuscans  speak  of  the  Gauls  as  a  people  whom 
they  had  never  seen,  who  were  recentiv  become 
their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not 
whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war;  and 
where  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls 
as  a  new  enemy  to  the  fiomans.  who  were  come 
upon  them  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.   The  onlv  plausible  ar- 

Siment  for  the  more  ancient  settlement  of  the 
auls  in  Italy  (for  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
their  pretended  alliance  with  the  Phocsean  exiles 
who  were  founding  Mossilla),  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  VII.  8.  which  some 
understand  as  saving  that  the  Greek  city  of 
C::;tna  in  Campania  was  besieged  in  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  some  Etruscans  who 
had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf^  and 
who  had  been  in  the  course  of  time  driven  from 


their  oountryby  the  Gauls.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  Dionysius*  words,  as  Miiller  under- 
stands them.  (Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  158,  note 
78.)  Niebuhr,  nowever,  understands  them  dif- 
ferently; and  the  language  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  enable  us  to  oe  certain  as  to  the  wri- 
ter's meaning.  The  words  are,  Tv^J^r|vav  oc  irtfi 
rdv  *Uvtov  k6Xww  KarotKodvreiy  iKtiQh  9*  iriri  r6» 
KcArdv  l^^aBhrti  cdv  XP^^t  ^^^^  '^v  ahroU  "Ofi 
PpiKol  Ts  Kal  ^aiyfoc  Koi  vvx^ol  rdv  aXAwv  fiapfidfMtM 
htxtipficav  ivtKiiv  (rhv  Ktf/i7»).  Niebuhr  thinki 
that  this  means,  "those  Etruscans  who  then 
were  dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  who  in 
the  course  of  time  were  afterwards  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Gauls.*'  MiiUer  objects  that  if  this 
were  the  meaning,  Dionysius  must  have  writ- 
ten ol  rdrt  fth  KaroiKoivreSi  ^crtpov  it  t^i^Bimf. 
This  would  have  been  clearer,  undoubtedly; 
but  Dionysius  does  not  write  with  the  perfect 
clearness  of  Isocrotes  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 
words  evv  x^vtf  are  meant  to  express  the  same 
thing  as  Miiller's  tvrtpov.  But  after  all,  what 
can  be  made  of  the  passage  under  any  interpre- 
tation f  "  The  Etruscans  on  the  Ionian  giuf," 
that  is,  on  the  Adriatic,  could  not  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  Gauls  os  early  as  the  sixty- 
fourth  Olvmpiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senones, 
who  expellea  the  Etruscans  from  the  coast,  en- 
tered Italy  after  all  the  other  Gauls ;  and  their 
invasion  was  so  recent,  that  Scylax  speaks  of 
the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  of  the  Umbnans  and 
Daunians,  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  even  in  his  time.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  considering  the  expedition  against 
Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
vaders from  their  own  country  by  another  ene- 
my. The  Umbrians  and  Daunians  who  took 
part  in  it  were  certainly  never  driven  out  from 
their  country  by  the  Gauls;  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  Etruscans,  who  are  named  as 
the  first  peoj^le  in  tlie  confederacy,  were  not  a 
band  of  rugitives  |  but  were  rather  attempting, 
in  conjunction  with  their  dependent  allies,  to 
extend  their  dominion  still  further  over  Italy; 
for  this  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  power. 
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ejected  suddenly,  speedily,  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Rome,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- 
tion in  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap- 
pointed work  of  devastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  recognize  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  belongmg  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Keltic  race  ?  Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they  ^£*i&°'L'''''iF 
belong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  of  these,  which 
has  since  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus^  tells  us  that  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions  of  people:  the  one  consisting  of  the  Keltic  jjj„j,,^a„tf„,m.|^ 
tribes  of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north  tw^n  tiM  qmii  and 
of  Italy ;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  diores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythia.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  Diodorus  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  weU 
worth  noticing.  Diodorus  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Kimmerians ;  and  tnat 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Ilome>  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried 
thebr  conquests  even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.  Keltee  and  Galats  are  ^^^^  i«i  g«ui  «•  hn 
undoubtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name;  the  first  was  dwrnnt  fonm^th* 
the  foi-m  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a  """"•* 
time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and 
GauL  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  "  Galatae ;"  yet  many  writers"  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatse,  but  Kelts.  These 
names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

But  when  we  find  from  Caesar,"  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  Y,t  tii*  dbtbetkB  «f 
Gauls  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  »«»•«•  »p«ti7»»«. 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior ;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimbri,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
we  begin  to  recognize  in  the  Keltee  and  Galats  of  his  geography  two  great  di- 
visions of  the  same  *race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.  The  Gaub 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  lb  every  testimony,"  to  have  been  the 

"  Diodoms,  V .  82.  is,  of  the  GalatflB  of  Diodonu.  and  not  of  the  re- 

*  Anstotle  ascribes  to  the  Kelt®  a  peculiarity  mote  inhabitants  of  Gaul  ana  Spain. 

in  national  manners^  which  Diodorus  reports  of  "*  De  Bello  GallicOi  1. 1. 

the  Galatie.    And  m  those  notices  or  Keltic  "  Poljbins,  II.  15.    TpatwiOriyol  ye  ithv  ei  iti . 

manners  and  character  which  occur  in  several  Hir  ni  yhovs  iAXi  itd  riiv  roB  r69w  oia^opdv  v^ 

nlaoea  of  his  works,  he  must  have  been  speak-  vayofttomu. 

mg  of  the  Kelts  of  PannoniA  and  Thrace,  that 
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bToif«d  iB  BMh  BC^iu^  people  with  the  Gauls  of  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Diodorus,  with  the  Keltse.  The  names  of  dieir  tribes,  the 
SenoDes,"  langones,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particu- 
lar districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  bear  to  this 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  traced.  We  find 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Kimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  come 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean, ^'  or  the  Hercynian  mountains.  How  then 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Keltse,  but  Gakte ;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that^^  the  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  the 
n«GMiawhoiBT«i«d  ^^  which  were  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 
^  oMM^ft^i  Keltic  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Turin,  but  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  earlier  invciders,  and 
that  wliile  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,  and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ac- 
knowledged no  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
Caesar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished  from  the  country  of  the  Belgae  or  Kymry. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
Brt  po^biy  tiM  ua.  ^hat  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbri,  it  may  be  very 
h!!;»'Lk«^'bi't!li[  possible  that  there  was  a  more  general  movement  among  the 
inir«i«.witrth.a.  J^gj^j^j  ^ribcs  b  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  aware  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east^fmd  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them 
in  their  march  southwards ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  Nor  could  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus^*  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  "  Brenhin,"**  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we  must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  wiere  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
so,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sup- 

oiflMityoruMttfvfBK  P^^®^  ^^*^  those  who  passed  on  to  lUyricum  and  Thrace  may  have 

rtjjjMgMj.*^^  been  Kymry,  y^t  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  in  the  language 

iSiL^duJr^"^'*^  of  the  former  we  should  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  Gaelic 

of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

*  The  Senones  came  from  the  neighborhood  mentioned  the  attack  on  Rome,  as  we  know, 

of  Sens  on  the  Yonne,  the  Lingones  fVom  that  bat  not  with  its  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 

•  of  Langres :  the  Insubres  came  from  a  district  ihoy  should  havegiven  the  name  of  the  Gaulish 

in  the  country  of  the  iEdui,  between  the  Loire  leaaer.    In  fact,  Biodorus,  whoso  narrative,  as 

and  Saone :  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Niebuhr  supposes,  is  copied  from  Fabius,  does 

borhood  of  Le  Mans.      ^  not  give  it  at  all.    It  is  very  likely  that  the  name 

**  The  expression  in  Livy  already  referred  to,  of  Brennus  was  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the 

«*  that  the  (iauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em- 

ocean,"  must  not  be  alleged  here,  inasmuch  as  bellishments  of  the  Soman  history  have  been 

the  ocean  is  there  used  merely  in  opposition  te  taken  from  the  famous  stories  of  the  history  of 

the  Mediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  oe  Greece. 

understood  of  the  Bav  of  Biscay  as  of  the  Ger-  *•  Dr.  Pritchard,  whose  authority  in  auch 

man  Ooean  or  the  Baltic.  questions  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  that 

"•  By  Thierry  in  his  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  VoL  Brennus  is  not  the  Welsh  "  Brenhin,"  but  ra- 

I.  p.  44,  &Q.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  in 

'  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fabius,  Welsh  history.    I  know  not  whether  this  name 

the  oldest  Koman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  prevuled  amongst  the  Irish  or  tlie  Gael  of 

hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invosion^joid  Scotland, 
borrowed  largely  fh>m  the  Greek  writers.  They 
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enct  form  of  the  modem  Welsh.  The  Keltic  languages,  which  still  exist  m  these 
isfauids,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  survivors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  once  spoken  by  the  various  branches  of  the  mat  Keltic  fam- 
aj,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotkind.  We  may,  therefore,  find 
names  of  places  and  persons^^  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossiue 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic  ;  although  an  exact 
acquiuntance  with  the  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  dbcover  them.  There  are  many  German 
words}^  lost  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exist  in  the  names  of  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  language  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
particular  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  pohtical  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
it»  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
made  its  peculiarities  from  henceforth  the  common  rule.  Now,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the  dialects^*  which  shall 


"  Dr.  PritcbArd  tells  me  that  he  cannot  trace 
the  temunatiouB  maeos,  briga,  and  briva,  in 
aoj  of  the  existing  Keltic  languages.  Although 
I  arn'myftelf  ijgnorant  of  those  languages,  yet  I 
esn  see  tliat  Thierry's  pretended  explanations 
of  Keltic  names  of  places  are  often  quite  extrav- 
^ant.  Bodenens,  according  to  Polybius,  was 
tne  name^ven  by  the  people  of  the  country  to 
the  river  Fo  (Polyb.  II.  16) ;  and  this  word,  ao- 
eording  to  Pliny,  Hist.  !Natur.  III.  16,  signifies 
bottoinl^s,  **fundo  carcns/'  Metrodorus  of 
Scepsis,  from  whom  Pliny  borrowed  this  ac- 
count, said  indeed  that  Bodencus,  or  Bodincus, 
as  it  IS  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  Ligurian 
word ;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodincomagus, 
which  has  evidently  a  Keltic  termination.  Can 
Bodincus,  or  Bodencus,  bo  reasonably  explained 
\rf  the  present  Welsh  or  Irish  languages  ?  Again, 
the  same  Metrodorus  derived  Padus  from  the 
Gaulish  Fades,  which,  he  said,  signified  a  pine- 
tree.  Can  this  be  traced  in  modern  Keltic  ?  It 
should  be  obeerved,  that  in  explaining  the  names 
of  places,  and  especially  of  terminations,  it  is 
not  enough  to  produce  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  fonning  some- 
thing of  a  significant  word ;  but  their  combina- 
tion must  be  agreeable  to  the  usa^s  of  the 
language ;  and  with  regard  to  terminations,  it 
should  be  shown  either  that  they  are  conmion 
in  names  of  places  in  Keltic  countries  now,  or 
that  some  word  of  similar  signification  is  so 
used.  Attempts  have  been  made  within  these 
few  years  by  Welsh  and  Qerman  antiquaries  to 
explain  the  names  of  ancient  towns  in  Italy  from 
the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages ;  and  in 
either  caae  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  words 
of  similar  sound  both  in  Welsh  and  German, 
which  when  combined  give  a  possible  significa- 
tion. But  in  all  these  cases  we  see  at  once  that 
of  two  different  derivations  one  must  be  wrong ; 
and  it  mostly  happens,  I  think,  that  both  are  so. 

Von  Humboldt  notices  the  terminations  of 
magus,  briga,  and  briva,  as  undoubtedly  Kdltic 
The  first  and  last  of  them  do  not  occur  in  Spain ; 
but  Briga  ia  frequently  met  within  the  umits 


occupied  by  the  Keltiberians.  Humboldt  refers 
to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  met  with  in 
the  geographv  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  Se- 
Ivmbria  and  Mesembria.  He  thinks  that  the 
Basque  "iri"  and  "uri"  are  connected  with 
both ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  further  than  to 
say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 
pressing land,  habitation,  settlement,  with 
which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Qreek 
x6fyos  may  have  been  originally  connected.  In 
the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  "  bro"  is  still, 
he  says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  gener- 
ally a  country  or  district ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  284,  explains  the  name  of 
Allobrogffi  as  signifying  strangers,  men  from 
another  land,  *^quoniam  browse  Galli  agrum 
dicunt,  alia  autem  aliud."  Briva  is  supposed 
to  mean  bridge ;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 
Dr.  Pritchard  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  simi- 
lar word  of  a  like  signification  known  to  exist 
in  any  of  the  surviving  Keltic  languages. 

I  find  brojBf  and  brug  in  O'Brien's  Irish  Dic- 
tionary as  signifying  "a  grand  house  or  build- 
ing, fortified  place,  a  palace  or  royal  residence.*' 
O'Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and  the  Thracian 
Bria.  I  also  find  the  substantive  ^'  brugaide*' 
in  O'Brien's  Dictionary,  as  signi^'ing  "  a  hus- 
bandmen, ploughman,  or  farmer.'^ 

*•  Dorf,  "  a  viflage,"  is  a  well-known  instance ; 
a  word  which  now  exists  in  English  only  in  the 
form  of  "  thorpe,"  a  common  termination  of  the 
names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some- 
times a  name  by  itself.  A^n,  tne  German 
"  bach,"  a  stream  or  brook,  is  in  common  use 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  brooks  or 
streams  are  invariably  called  becks. 

^  Many  curioun  instances  of  this  might  be 
given.  Horse  and  pferd  are  the  classical  Eng- 
lish and  German  words  for  the  same  animal; 
but  horse  exists  in  German  under  the  form  ros, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  also  some- 
times on  the  signs  of  inns,  as  if  it  were  now 
either  an  old  or  a  merclv  provincial  or  fiimiliar 
word.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English 
form  of  pferd,  which  is  pad,  has  sunk  still  lower. 
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ultimately  prevsul  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  one 
another ;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shall 
present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 

Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nat- 
The  diff«m  be  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  differences,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language, 
l!![!£u^"iS^7ke'i  ^^^"^^  become  less  and  less ;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  main 
Su uieTblw  b^oiL  branches  of  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have 
'^  formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  of  one  common  trunk.    There 

must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic**  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
less  widely  than  we  find  them  now ;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  mtermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  great  people,'^  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  been  much  less  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  of  central  £urope  during  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use,  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  ffreat  centre  of  human  civil- 
ization, may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism ;  and  uius  Osesar's  statement  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  m  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
phytiMi  ehftisetor  of  ^^  aucicut  and  modem  times  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The 
th«a«iii.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls"  as  a  tall 

and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  haa  been 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in,  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  mups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  he  would  have  at 

and  is  merely  a  oant  or  ludioroiu  word  in  oar  and  genuine  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of 

present  language.  the  Gaulish  race,  and  says  that  the  Romans 

*  It  is  quite  manifest  from  Dr.  Pritohard^s  called  them  German!,  "true,"  "genuine,"  to 

excellent  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  na-  intimate  that  they  were  genuine  Gauls :  ^  i» 

tions,  that  the  Keltic  ana  Teutonic  knguages  yvifotovi  TaXdras  ^d^v  /SovXtf^cret.    VII.  1,  $  2, 

belong  to  one  common  fkmil}^,  which  is  com-  p.  290. 

monly  called  the  Indo-Germanic.   This  appears  "  Diodoms  calls  them  dn^us,  UvkoI  and  ruit 

not  only  from  their  containing  a  multitude  of  kSuuis  (av9oL    V.  28.     Ammianus  Maroellinas 

common  words,  but  from  a  surer  evidence,  the  caJls  them  "  candid!  et  rutili,"  XV.  12.    Viig^ 

analogy  in  their  grammatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  "  aurea  caesaries,^'  and  "  lactea 

In  order  to  ju^e  of  the  connection  between  coUa,"  Ma,  VIII.  658,  9.    Strabo  says  that  the 

one  language  and  another,  something  more  is  "  Germans  differ  a  little  from  the  Gauls  in  being 

necessary  than  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  tall  and  more  light  haired,^'  ni>  wXt^ttaoftu 

and  to  speak  those  two  languages.    Sir  W.  Be-  roB  fttyiBovs  koI  rfts  ^avBdrtiros,    VII.  p.  290 ;  ana 

tham.  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymry  and  the  agam  he  describes  the  Britons  as  *'  less  li^ht 

Gael,"  gives  a  list  of  Welsh  and  Irish  pronouns,  hiured  than  the  Gauls,"  IV.  p.  200.    Polybma 

to  show  that  the  Welsh  language  has  no  con-  also  speaks  of  their  "  great  stature,"  II.  15 ;  and 

nection  with  the  Irish.    Whereas  that  very  list  Livy  mentions  their  "prooera  corpora,  promis- 

fumishes  a  proof  of  their  affinity  to  any  one  sieetrutilatacomffi,"  aXXVIII.17.    Now  after 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  vari-  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  brought  into 

ous  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  origi-  the  slave  market  by  the  conquests  of  the  dio- 

nal  word,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  the  tator  CfiBsar,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age, 

same  family.  even  though  they  might  never  have  crossed  tha 

"  D^ionysius  divides  the  country  of  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  ap- 

KtXriK^,  into  two  great  divisions,  which  he  calls  pearanoe  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  are  with 

Gaul  and  Germany,  XIV.  2.  Fragm.  Mai.  Stra-  that  of  a  ne^.  A  mistake  so  general  on  a  point 

bo  describes  the  Germans  as  the  most  perfect  so  obvious  is  utterly  impossible. 
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once  perceived  that  His  perplexity  had  been  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital- 
ius,  it  would  be  certainly  true  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  generally  speaking, 
both  light-haired  and  taU."  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  mbabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plen- 
tiful food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  have  given  a  greater  develop- 
ment to  the  stature  of  the  Gaulish  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyona  the  Mps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  in  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
Uie  year  of  Rome  864,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apen-  ^«^  •SiTttMk 
Bines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of 
this  irruption**  the  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citizens  into  Etruria  to  observe  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them ;  they  fingaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  GauMi  chief.  RomsEn  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,**  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceived  that  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassmg  valor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  slain  one  of  their  chiefs, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  given  up 
into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  voted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
given  over  into  their  hands ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
K>r  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  influence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome.*" 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodorus, 
who  gives  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  na-  JJ^^^^^  of  «.•  «. 
tiooal  vanity  of  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  any  of  o^t.  <a\»  qIi^ 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  ^^' 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt ; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  imprecedented  extent,  with 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  The  history  of  great  events  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  contemporary  historians ;  and  such  were  in  this  case  utterly  wanting. 
But  as  we  have  an  outline  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  I 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulish  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

"  I  should  not  have  ventnred  to  Bpeak  bo  oon-  points.  According  to  liivVi  the  three  depptieft 
lldently  merely  from  my  own  observation ;  but  were  all  demanded  oy  the  Gaals ;  nothing  is  said 
Dr.  Pntchard,  who  has  for  many  yean  tamed  of  their  fkther  being  military  tribune,  but  it  is 
his  attention  to  this  question,  assures  me  that  said  that  they  themselves  were  immediately 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  elected  milita^  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year, 
bet  here  stated.  To  me  it  is  only  surprising  Diodorus  does  not  name  them ;  accormng  to 
that  any  one  should  have  thought  of  disputing  Livy  they  were  three  brothers,  sons  of  M.  Fa- 
it biuB  Amoustus.    Now  no  Fabius  appears  in  the 

*  Diodorus^  XIV.  118.  list  of  militaiy  tribunes  for  the  year  864,  either 

*  Livy,  V.  86.  Nee  id  clam  esse  potnit,  qnam  according  to  Diodorus  or  Livy ;  and  though  the 
ante  signa  Etrusoorum  tres  nobilissimi  fortis-  list  for  866,  as  given  by  Diodorus,  is  very  oor- 
limique  Romamejuventutis  pugnarent ;  tantum  rupt,  jet  there  are  no  traces  of  its  ever  having 
eminebat  peregrina  virtus.  contamed  the  names  of  more  than  two  Fabii  al 

»  Diodorus,  IV.  118,  114.     This  story,  it    the  most. 
wQl  be  observed,  differs  from  Livy^s  in  several 
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markable  details,  which  may  be  true,  and  are  at  any  rate  far  too  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Gauls  needed  no  especial  provocation  to  attack  Clusium,  or 
Th•G•l]badTu««u^  to  penetrate  beyond  Rome  into  the  south  of  Italy.  Wherever 
<»R<mM.  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them  a 

sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etruria,  surrounded  by  their  mas- 
sive  walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open  country 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  would  conduct  them  directly  to  the  Tiber  ; 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easOy  fordable ;  and  then  all  the  plain 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer  ; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected ;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Rome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank"  of  the  Tiber,  they  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their 
Latin  and  Hemican"^  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  collected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  rfceive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,"  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbria,  and  were  moving 
T*  m«  tii«  Titer  *^°"&  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*°^  ^^  ^^^  Hvcr,  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
j^SSwciontiyo^  biucs,  towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namely,  that  the  deputies  who  had  gone  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,*^ 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at^  Rome : 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  waited  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements"  from  beyond  the  Ap- 
ennines ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be- 

"  Diodorus  states  positivdythat  the  Boman  and  did  not  serve  in  war ;  that  is,  of  proletari- 

army  marched  oat  across  the  l^ber.    It  is  true  ans  and  ffirarians.    According  to  Diodoras,  the 

that  he  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  left  wing  of  the  Boman  army,  consisting  of  the 

been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  but  this  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  24,000 :  that  is, 

oonfusion  arose  probably  from  his  finding  no  it  contained  the  four  regular  legions  spoken  of 

noti«.o  of  the  Bomansrecrossing  the  river  before  by  Dionysius,  which   amounted  together   to 

the  battle.    }lis  first  statement  is  probable,  and  12,000  men,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  al- 

eeems  to  me  to  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  16,000  men  for 

with  which  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  troops,  roin  ioBtveordrovf^ 

'    *  "The Gauls,"  says Polybius,  "defeated the  who  in  the  battle  formed  tne  right  of  the  Bo- 

BoDians  and  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  man  army. 

field  along  with  them.'*    'fufiatovs  km  robs  furi  ^  Polyhins  underrates  the  distance  at  a  three 

roiruv  iraparafaiiipovs.  II.  18.  These  conld  have  days*  joumev.    II.  25.    Strabo  calls  it  eight 

been  no  other  than  the  Latin  and  Hemican  al-  hundred  stadia.   V.  p.  226.    The  itineraries  as 

lies.  corrected  make  it  one  hundred  and  two,  and 

"  Camilltts,  18.     According  to   Dionysius,  one  hundred  and  three  mUes,  and  it  cannot  be 

XIII.  19,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  and  much  less, 

experienced  soldiers,  and  a  still  more  numerous  **  XIII.  114. 
fwGd  of  those  who  commonly  stayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Rome,  then  the  Romans  were  The » ,  tak*  poit 

Datnrallj  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  l^ber,  for  many  «*^^*^ 
mfles  above  Rome,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 
for  the  passage  of  so  large  an  army.  The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Rome,  and  without  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Salarian  road, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  little  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  oflfered  something  like  a 
line  of  defence  f*  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,"  covered  in  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  and  with  a  hilly  and  weeded  country  protecting  its  flank ; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  hiSs  and  the  Tiber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 
the  river. 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
foUy  ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  --ia,--y^j^jw 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  But  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
sailed the  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
yeUs,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadsword. 
The  light  of  the  Romans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  totally  routed. 
The  vanquished  fled  in  different  directions ;  those  on  the  left"^  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Veii ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaughtered  them  in  heaps  on  tne  banks,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
lins in  the  river,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood*"  near  the  road,  Mid  there  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidmgs  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous;  probably  be-  ^^  ^^        ^ 
cause  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied  niglt  o'  tu^id  or 
themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country;  and  the  breed  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  like  that  of  Britam,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  to  identify  the  fiunons  oigUona  Veochia  is  placed  about  two  miles  nearer 

Alia  with  any  existing  stream  is  one  of  the  hard-  to  Borne.    Both  descriptions  are  given  in  such 

est  problems  of  Boman  topoeraphv.   Virgil  and  detail  that  this  diversity  is  rather  perplexing. 
Livy  agree  in  placing  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the       "  Livy,  V.  88.    Diodoras,  XIV.  114. 
liber;  and  Iivy*s  description  seems  as  precise       ••  Livy,  V.  88.    Biodorus,  XIV.  114, 115. 
as  poaaible,  for  he  says  that  the  armies  met,  *^  ad       "  Festos  in  "  Luoaria.^'    The  wood,  aocord- 

nndedmam  lapidem,  qua  flamen  Alia  Cro^ta-  ing  to  this  statement,  was  between  the  Salarian 

minis  montibns  preiedto  deflaens  alveo  hand  road  and  the  Hber.    This  shows  that  Sir  W. 

moltum  infhi  viam  l^berino  amni  miscetur."  GeU  has  rightly  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

V.  87.    And  Westphal  accordingly  says  that  on  his  map,  where  he  makes  it  turn  to  the  right 

**  something  less  then  eleven  miles  rrom  Bome.  over  the  hills  away  from  the  "Hber,  about  two 

there  is  a  small  brook  with  high  banks,"  ana  miles  beyond  Castel  Oiubileo.    Had  the  road 

that  **  on  the  right  of  the  road  at  this  spot  you  followed  the  low  grounds  near  the  river,  there 

see  the  village  of  Marcigliana  Veochia.'^ p.  127.  could  scarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  it  and 

Bat  I  eanndt  reconcile  this  with  Sir  W.  GeU^s  the  Tiber,  for  the  ground  mast  have  been  then 

nutp,  or  with  his  description  in  his  article  on  the  as  now,  nothing  but  a  great  expanse  of  meadows. 
Alia  in  his  topography  of  Bome ;  for  there  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war-chariots.  Besides,  they  were  themselves  wearied  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  battle ;  and  it  was  of  importance**  to  eacli 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
slain ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  duty  in  the  battle, 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
ThaRoDuuurMoWe  to  citizcus  of  thc  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
(tefeadthacpttoi.  retreated  to  Veii.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
wera  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecting  what  they  had  before  at- 
tempted in  vain,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Veii  as  their  future  country.  Of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  bad 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes  f  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboring  cities. 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel,"  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indignant  at 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  felt  and  might 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 
The  V  lai  virri  ^®  massacred ;  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome, 
wiA  thretern«i  ftS!  Jupitcr,  Juuo,  aud  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 
destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
failed,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus,'*  the  deified  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  b^  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  from  every  pollution ;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  Caere.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story,*'  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fire ;  "  For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  **  that  I  and  mme 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."     So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Caere. 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  116.    V.  29.    Strabo,  IV.  the  heads  of  their  onemiea  resemble  what  is  ro- 

p.  197.    The  practice  of  catting  off  the  heads  of  lated  of  the  Gauls,  I  have  ventured  to  transfer 

their  enemies,  and  of  preserving  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  custom  also, 

houses,  is  ascribed  directly  to  the  Gauls.    The  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.    Livy,  V.  40. 

presenting  thenft  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  "  Diodorus.  XIV.  115.    Livy,  V.  89.    Floras 

share  of  the  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  says  that  the  roroe  which  ffarrisoned  the  Capitol 

OS  a  Scythian  custom  (IV.  64) ;  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  I.  13. 

respects  the  Scythian  customs  with  regard  to  "  Dvy,  V.  40.                  *•  Livy,  V.  40. 
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Meantime  the  Gauls,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for  one  whole  day^^  to  attack  the  city, 
suspecting  that  the  apparent  absence  of  all  preparations  for  de-  xi«OMi««,torRoiM 
fence  was  but  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  venture  on  an  assault  rashly. 
Thus  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill  was,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
provisioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
established  themselves  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,^  exactly  oppo- 
ate  to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children, 
or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuge  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
at  Veil.  The  flower  of  the  patricians,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  votl  themteivt  to 
richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  into  the  Capitol,  ***  "  etfcoumiy. 
to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's  gods.  The  flamen  of  Qui- 
rinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,**  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 
unable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burden  upoa  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.  They  would  not 
live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  wished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  their  deaths. 
So  they,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  ofiices^*  in 
the  commonwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 
army  of  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.^  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 
offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;*•  they  who  had  won 


^  Diodoms  makes  them  hesitate  for  two 
whole  days,  and  thus  to  enter  the  city  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  an- 
cient manner  of  reckoning.  The  cause  of  the 
delay  may  indeed  be  a  httle  misrepresented: 
after  so  great  a  victory,  the  conquerors  indiilffea 
themselves  for  one  whole  day,  as  we  can  reaaUy 
suppose,  in  excess,  andr  in  plundering  all  the 
surrounding  country;  and  if  their  leader  had 
pushed  on  to  Rome,  vet  the  force  which  he 
could  induce  to  follow  nim  might  be  so  small, 
■s  to  make  him  afraid  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  BO  large  a  city.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two. 
Polybins  savs  that  the  6auls  took  Home  three 
days  after  tne  battle :  that  is.  after  the  interval 
of  one  whole  day.  1l  18.  And  the  statement 
of  Verrius  FIuccus,  preserved  by  Gellius,  V.  17, 
and  which  has  all  the  precision  of  a  quotation 
from  acme  official  record,  says,  "  post  diem  ter- 
tinm  ejus  diei  nrbem  captam  esse.*' 

*»  Diodorus,  XIV.  115. 

^  0(  tQv  SXXuv  Bedv  lepcit,  is  Plutarch^B  ex- 
preasioii,  aller  mentioning  the  departure  of  the 
Vestal  ViTgins.    Camillus,  21. 

^  Qoi  curules  gesserant  magistratus.  Livy, 
V.41. 

•  Platarch,  Camillus,  21 .  livy  mentions  this 
■oooont,  though  he  does  not  expressly  adopt  it. 
V.  41,  I  have  borrowed  the  "  carmen  devotio- 
nis,"  the  form  in  which  the  old  men  devoted 
themselves,  from  the  story  of  Decius  in  the 
gnat  Latin  war.    He  who  devoted  himself  to 


death  for  his  country,  intended  to  offer  himself 
to  the  powers  of  death,  as  a  willing  victim  on 
the  part  of  his  own  coimtrymen,  that  the  other 
victmis  required  by  fate  mi^ht  bo  taken  from 
the  army  of  the  enemy,  lo  have  prayed  for 
victory  simply,  without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis ; 
but  if  the  «acrifice  was  first  offered,  then  the 
wrath  of  Nemesis  would  be  turned  against  the 
enemy,  that  they  too  might  have  their  portion 
of  evil.  The  devoted  offered  himself  "diis 
manibus  tellurique."  Livy,  VIII.  9.  Strictly, 
the  dii  manes  were  the  spirits  of  a  man^s  own 
ancestors,  but  they  are  addressed  here  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  powers  of  death  generally. 
Tellus  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave. 

*•  The  toga  preetexta,  or  bordered  toga.  The 
toga,  it  is  well  known,  was  rather  a  shawl  than 
a  robe,  but  the  word  shawl  would  suit  so  ill 
with  our  associations  of  ancient  Rome,  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  introduce  it.  The 
triumphal  toga,  toga  picta,  was  like  a  rich  In- 
dian snawl  worked  with  figures  of  various  col- 
ors ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmata,  the 
coat  or  frock  worked  with  figures  of  palm 
branches,  probably  in  gold.  Tne  sella  cnrulis 
was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  seat  or  body  of 
the  chariot,  St^pos^  and  when  used  by  the  cu- 
rule magistrates  at  their  tribunals,  implied  that 
they  shared  in  the  imperium  or  sovereign 
power  held  of  old  by  the  kings,  one  mark  of 
which  was  the  being  borne  in  a  chariot  instead 
of  walking  on  foot. 
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triumphs,  in  their  robes  of  triumph  overiaid  with  embroidery  of  many  colors 
and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their  seats  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  saw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  of  majesty,  sitting  motionless  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  human,^''  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papirius,  and  began  to  stroke  reverently  his  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Gaul  over  the  head  with  his  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword ;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  vow, 
were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearance  of 
Biodud*  of  tu  ckpi.  the  Capitolme  Hill  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
**  of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 

The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  against  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  Hiere  was 
one  only  access  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  ;^  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboring  country  of 
Latium.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia,*  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii  had  recovered  from  their 
^    first  panic,  and  were  daily  becominc^  more  and  more  reorfiranized. 

Night   MMDlt   «    the    _  *^     J       •       L^      xl-     X  ^  •       x*  I-        IJ    1_  J    5    * 

ctpitpirepubodbyM.  It  wss  dcsirable  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 
"^  them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  a  young  man  named 

Pontius  Cominius^  undertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veil, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Veu,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt,  cut 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clinging  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded ;  the  top  of  the 
rock'  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them;  even  the  watch-dogs, 
said  the  story,"  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  and  shield,  and  called  to  his  comrades, 

^  Primo  ut  deoa  venerati  deinde  at  homines  war  with  the  GreekB  of  Bouthem  Italy.    He  en- 

despicati  interfeoere.    Auotor  de  viris  illostr.  listed  some  of  them',  and  these  were  perhaps 

in  Oamillo.  the  very  Qauls  whom  he  afterwards  sent  into 

^  Livy,  V.  48.  Greece  to  aid  the  Lacedemonians  against  £pa- 

^  Biodorus,  XIV.  117.     It  was  apparently  minondas.    Justin,  XX.  5. 

this  portion  of  the  Ganls  which  oflfered  its  serv-  ••  Diodoma,  XIV.  116. 

ices  to  Dionysius  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  '^  Li^)  V.  47.    Diodorns,  XIV.  116. 
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md  rka  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  a  Oaul  had  just  reached  the  sum- 
mt,  wh^n  Marcus  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
£iee,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behmd  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
aims  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
by  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.  Then 
sU  so  honored  the  brave  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
lus  own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  corn, 
and  a  measure  containing  five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine."  Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
relating  them,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,"  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,"  accord- 
ing to  others,  did  the  Gauls  continue  to  blockade  the  Cajntol.  The  TiMO>aUr»««iT««nm 
acknessof  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  ^JST'iLd'^^  u!! 
their  purpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in  other  yet  *'"*^- 
onwasted  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  ik  six  or  eight 
months  ?**  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;"  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,*' 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Illyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans ;  and  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected' from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the: 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every- 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ac- 
cepting these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  said  the  Roman  story," 
were  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complained  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre- 
sented by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall."" 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned^ 
from  their  inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  ^j^^,^,^  oi  th.  *» 
glory.  That  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the  na-  Jj^^jJJj*"  *•*"•*  '^ 
tioDs  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly probable  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  claimed  the 
glory  of  them  for  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retained  its  hold 
on  Roman  history.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 

♦  ••  "Qnartarios  vini."     Livy,  V.  8?.     The  •*  If  the  Gauls  stayed  in  Borne  for  bo  lon^  a 

qnartarius,  or  the  fonrth  part  of  the  Bextarias.  time,  they  mast  have  left  it  in  the  middle  of  win- 

vaa  the  twenty-fburth  part  of  the  congias ;  ana  ter.    Now  it  ifi  said  that  they  hastened  on  their 

IS  the  oongins  contained  ten  pounds^  weight  of  way  homewards,  becanse  their  own  ooantry  was 

water,  the  quartarins  contained  five  ounces.   It  invaded  bv  the  Venetians ;  bat  barbarians  would 

was  a  tittle  more  than  the  half  of  the  Greek  co-  scarcely  onoose  the  depth  of  winter  for  an  enter- 

tjle.  prise  of  this  sort. 

■  Floras,  I.  18.  "•  Diodorus^  XIV.  118. 

••  Polybins,  II.  22,  and  Plutarch  in  Camill.  80,  "  Polybius,  II.  18. 

say,  »*  seven."     ServiuB,  Mn.  VIIL  652,  says  "  Livy,  V.  48. 

•*  eight."  "  «« Va  victis  esse." 
14 
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men  who  had  advanced  into  Apulia,  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  found 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm ;  but  as  they  |^ere  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Ceere,  or  AgyUa,  laid  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party .*^  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol  ;'^  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Caere  recov- 
ered the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  left  to  strangers ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
^rred  to  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  lime 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city"  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly, 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride ;  Rome"  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  lec^ons  from  Veii  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeat^  them  so 
totaUy  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  he 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  triumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memoiiab  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away ;  how  the  second  period  of  Roman  history 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
visionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we 
cJan  trace  the  formation  of  that  ^reat  fabric  of  dominion  and  pohcy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  thb  history. 
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mSTOEY,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  FEOM  THE  YEAR  866  TO  878— ROME  AFTER 
THE  RETREAT  OP  THE  GAUI^-^-ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  GREAT  MISERY  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULARITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WARS  WITH  THE 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS. 


'A^wf/(wy  6i  r)  Koiviv,  iwuiij  avrots  o'l  fidpfiapoi  i<   r^r  Xtifag    MX^ovj   iicKOiif^oim   thSif  S3(r 

Trtotdidss,  I.  89. 

Livy  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 

Thm  i» iibto>7  b  trastin^  what  he  calls  its  neater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 

itfli(uiofaii6Mt<i]i>t7.  obscunty  of  the  period  which  had  preceded  it.     True  it  b,  that. 

*  DiodotnB^  XIV.  117.  home  till  the  first  beginmng  of  Bpring,  CazniUiu 
"^  Stiubo,  Y.  p.  220.  may  then  have  obtained  some  ad  vantages  oyer 
"  DiodoruB,  AlV.  117.    The  name  of  thecltj  these  last  in  their  retreat,  and  may  tuive  ob- 
is wholly  corrupt,  Ohsdouov.  tained  a  triumph.    In  thJB  caae  the  ex&ggention 
•■  Livy,  V.  49.    If  the  Gauls  who  were  be-  or  oonfusion  was  easy,  that  the  Gauls,  after  a 
Bieffing  the  Capitol  received  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  eight  months  in  Kome,  were  atlaat  driven 
wiuidrew  ftom  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  au-  out  by  Camillus ;  the  period  of  their  stay  in 
tum,  while  others  of  their  countrymen  remained  Itolv  being  mistaken  for  that  of  their  occupatiop 
in  Italy  through  the  winter,  ana  did  not  return  of  Rome. 
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ihere  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  had  been  caused 
bj  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
ID  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians, 
80  that  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gaiils.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public 
documents  afifords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  document^  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they  give  no  evidence :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  pane^rists  of 
Camillus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  a^in  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgms  returned  Th«RoiDaM«x««ii» 
from  Caere ;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ca-  ^SS'Sl^^HS^iapti 
lamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  S.  uS^^JJS  JIH 
But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  Veil  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  »-»»**R«»- 
and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  tmwilling  to' 
leave  Uie  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Veii 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  ana  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
they  would  be  the  original  citizens.^  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  must  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  effectual 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  \^  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  Jby  what  means  or  at  what  time  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,*  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ; 
he  may  also,  in  such  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
service,  both  m  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  m  harassing  their 
rear  afier  they  began  to  retreat.  And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
his  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alci- 
hiades  ;*  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  Cicero's  in  after-times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
Still  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  repaired 
to  Veil,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 

'  That  is,  they  would  he  the  hnrghenB  or  pa-  received.    But  a  Bense  of  his  great  services,  and 

trictans  of  Veii,  and  around  them  a  new  plebs  of  the  necessitieB  of  the  commonwealth,  over- 

orcommonswonldjinprocesBoftime,  be  formed,  powered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  peo- 

jost  as  tbe^  themselves  had  grown  np  beside  pie  did  receive  him  with  enthusiasm.— See  Xen- 

thepatridansofKome.  ophon,  Hellenic.  I.  4.     How  refreshing  is  it, 

•  See  Li  V>  ^-  ^*»  **•  »"»'  the  vagueness  and  uncertainties  of  the  Eo- 

'  When  Aidbiadee  returned  to  Athens  in  the  man  traditions  to  turn  fbr  a  moment  to  the  nor- 

S5th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  after  his  sue-  rutive  of  a  contemporary  hifitorian,  even  when, 

oessea  in  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  he  had  like  Xenophon,  he  is  ikr  below  the  highest 

never  been  ibnnatiy^  recalled  from  enle.  and  standard  of  excellence  I 
donbled,  at  ftrat,  it  is  said,  how  he  should  be 
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able  2)01  tion  of  the  soldiers  who  had  made  Veii  their  refuge.  Thea  may  have 
followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  should  return  to  their  countrymen 
at  Veii,  or  whether  all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillus  and  the 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate^ 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true*  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  occasion 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  **  Pitch* 
ihy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at." 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
TiM  nniaiiiiBff  axaia.  the  commous  haviug  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many 
S'Sly uSiirtobi'SJ  still  refused  to  quit  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
^*'  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples''  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  i-uins, 
their  limits  were  again  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  «rhich  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossiUe  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved;  the  lituus'  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  *so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day*  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the  pon- 
tifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  AlP®  remaining  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  the 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  ail  diligence ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction  :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built, 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacrana 
or  chapels  of  the  Argei.  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloacee  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish"  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Veii,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

•  See  the  speech  ascribed  to  Camillus  in  livy,  ■  Livy,  V.  65,  te^la  pnblice  pnebita  est.  We 
y.  51-64.  know  from  Cornelias  ^lepoSf  quoted  by  FKny, 

*  The  story  is  given  by  Livy,  V.  66,  and  by  Hist.  Natur.  XVI.  10,  $  86,  that  the  houses  jj& 
Plutarch.  CamiUas,  82.  Bome  were  roofed  with  wood  (shingles),  down 

*  Signifer,  statue  signum  hio  manebimus  op-  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  I^rhns.  JSither, 
time.  then,  tegula  is  a  general  word  in  this  passage  of 

■^  Livy,  V.  50.  li^j  signifying  rooflng[  materials,  whether  of 

'  Plutarch,  Camillus,  88.    Dionysius,  XIV.  6.  shingles  or  of  tiles :  or  if  it  mean  tiles  strictly, 

Fragm.  Mai.  we  must  suppose  that  the  people  did  not  Iik« 

•  Gellius,  V.  17.  *  Livy,  VI.  1.  the  labor  of  fetching  them  rrom  Veii,  and  pre- 
"  Livy,  VI.  1.  ferred  to  use  wood,  according  to  their  fonow 
"  Livy,  V.  66.  practice. 
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eontribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  rebiulding  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  might 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  by  any  man  from  any  public  lands,  provided  he  gave 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  the  year.  But  with  all  these 
aids  the  building  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  agam  the  old 
sviitem  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  defeat  Foar  mw  nibM  Mu^d 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody :  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  <•«»*»«»«  !«»?*•• 
after  skirmishes  with  the  G-auls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
bave  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  subject"  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens  :  each 
bead  of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
M  propertjr,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  great 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes"  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- five. 

1  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  Tb*n«i|hborii«ii««i. 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  SJuJ  «Ji?u"lh!r>S 
in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  :  in  that  year  the  •«'•»*»"»««»»• 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  land :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
Toting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years"  later.  The  magistrates 
still,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  firet  of  July  ;'*  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  comitia"  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ill-luck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were 
held  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of  Camillus'  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
tales  of  his  exploits,''  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  him,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  interregnum.  But  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor^ 
ite  season  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

"  Ijyy,  VI.  4,  calls  the  new  citizens,  "  qui  mans  thoniselves,  and  their  language  and  reli- 

Veientium  Capenatiummie  ac  Faliscorum  per  ea  gion  both  bore  a  considerable  aftiuity  to  those 

Mlla  traDsfuffeniut  ad  Komanos.''    Individual  of  Rome. 

dtecrtere  could  not  be  numerous  enough  to  form  "  Livy,  VI.  5. 

tounribcsj  but  when  the  cities  of  Veii  andCa-  "  That  is,  it  took  place  at  the  nesrt  census, 

pens  were  liard-prc:«sed,  their  territory,  iuluvb-  which  was  taken  in  the  year  868  3  the  preceding 

ited  cliie^'  by  a  subject  population,  vtotoiKoi  in  censors  having  been  appointed  m  the  year  868. 

tbfi political  language  of  Greece,  would  bo  likely  IJ vy,  V.  81. 

to  revolt  or  submit  to  the  Homans.    Tlie  now  "  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  said,  for  at 

cjUzens  could  scarcely  have  been  Etruscans,  as  least  sixty  years  after  this  period.    See  Livy, 

the  difference  of  language  would  then  have  pre-  VIII.  20. 

Mnted  a  serious  barrier  to  their  union  with  the  "  Livy,  VI.  1. 

KpmftM ;  but  if  they  were  Tyrrhenian  Pelas-  "  See  Livy,  VI.  1,  and  Plutarch,  Camillas,  81. 
gisM,  they  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ro- 
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Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on  every  side ;  their  for- 
lorn condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
assail  them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  pre- 
served to  us,"  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidensa,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  Livius  Postumius,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  fled  before  them ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  7  th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight  *  This,  however,  is 
an  unceitain  story,**  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  witli 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  «nd  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as*the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,"  which  stood  on  a  sort  of 
spur  of  high  ground,  running  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  Camillus 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  taking  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night- march ,*"  and  appeared  at  day-break  on.  the  rear 
of  the  Volscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  a 
sally,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  from  Tarquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sutrium.  Camillus  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,**  said  the  story  of  his  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  lives.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
sayii^  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners  ;  and 
Sutrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  "  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  affain."" 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  these  details  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disoixler  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages  proves  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 

"  By  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI.  18,  ed.  Muller,  of  Tutula  and  the  female  alaveB,  which  is  evi- 

and  partly  by  MacrobioB,  SatamaL  1. 11.  dently  fabolons. 

"  Poplifugia.  "  DiodoruB,  XIV.  117.    Livy,  VI.  8. 

"  It  18  uncertain,  because  a  different  account  ■  The  resemblance  of  this  story  to  that  of 

of  the  origin  of  the  Poplifugia  is  mven  by  Mao-  Cincinnatns  is  obvious,  and  is  very  suspicions, 

robius.  Satumal.  III.  2,  and  by  iDionysius,  II.  Livy  merely  describes  the  victory  of  Camillas, 

56,  ana  because  we  know  how  little  reliance  is  without  saying  any  thing  ofthe  previous  danger, 

to  be  placed  on  stories  protending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  the  Lm^ns  to  iiave  joined  the 

fbr  the  ori^n  of  old  traditional  usages  or  festi-  Volscians,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Camillus 

^ids.  It  is  improbable,  because  Fidense  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  military  trib- 

taken  and  colonized  by  the  Bomans  fortv  years  nnes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy. — ^Ca 

earlier,  and  from  that  time  forward  plays  no  millus,  84. 

part  in  history,  and  because  Ficulea  is  never  ••  Livy,  VI.  8.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  85. 

mentioned  at  all  after  the  times  of  the  Roman  *  The  verv  passage  fVom  which  this  line  is 


kings.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  Fidense  should  taken^  in  Shakspeare^s  Henrv  VI.  Part  L  shows 

have  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetical 

to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historical.  The 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latin  confederacy  since  line  refers  to  the  capture  of  Kouen  by  the  Maid 

the  fiill  of  the  Roman  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Taloot  on  the 

oome  Latin.    Further,  the  story  of  the  Fidena^-  same  day ;  Wh  the  capture  and-recapture  being, 

tian  dictator  is  mixed  up  with  the  &mons  legend  as  every  one  knows,  alike  purely  iznaginary. 
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when  attacked  by  two  enemies  at  once  in  the  hour  of  their  most  extreme  help- 
lessness and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience  to  foUow  Livy  through  the 
details  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period— detmls  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  Ids- 
torical,  and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  internal 
regeneration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded. Nepete  and  Sutrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
at  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,"  and  were  the  border  fr«ti»r.  lu  uait  w- 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Camillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  866,  and  again 
in  369.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  369,  and 
immediately  recovered.''  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  a&ir,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  ^lad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  theieft  bank  of  the  'nber  we  hear  of  wars  with  the  Yolscians  generally, 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  it.  y^^n,  „  tb«  mi 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  »■«*«'»>••  ™»«- 
a  town  which  lay  between  Velitrse  and  Antium."^  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  ^qui- 
ana  and  Yolscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  hsifi  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,"  and  was  now  again 
become  Yolscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  in  309,**  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again,  however,  it 
was  lost  in  373,^'  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  'V^>kciaDS ;  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,"  who  had 
been  allied  mij^  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Tfans,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but 
now  even  Satricum  could  not  iSe  maintained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
friMn  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  358,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Yolscians ;"  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bda,**  amidst  the  calamity 
oi  the  Gkiulish  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  whilst  the  Yolscians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  nearly 
fiTe-and-tweni}'  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relati^ms,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins,  xitond  wunom  ef 
Hitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the-^quians  and  Yolscians,  the  »«~»i«»l««"»' 
alliance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Hemieans  with  the  Romans  had  remained  unbroken. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  .^Equians  and 
Yolsoans  :^  and  thus  as  Niebuhr  siq)po6es,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

»  See  ch*p.  xviii.  •»  Livy,  VI.  23. 

"  livy,  VI.  9, 10.  ■  livy,  VI.  88. 

*  Ito  position  is  nnknown:  the  Itslian  snti-       "  Livy,  V.  18. 

qnaries  fix  it  at  a  little  place  called  Conca,  on  the  **  Camillas  is  made  to  recover  Bola  from  the- 

•dge  of  the  Selva  di  Mettuno,  in  the  supposed  j£qaians,  in  the  year  868.    livy.  VI.  S.     It. 

line  of  the  old  road  fViom  Velitra  to  Astora  and  must  therefore  have  been  previously  lost. 

Ai^nm.     But  nothing  exists  beyond  a  few  "  Of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  enumerated  h^ 

shapeless  ruins,  which  ean  determme  nothing.  Dionvsius,  eight  are  mentioned  bv  Livy  or  Dr- 

Westphal,  p.  40.  onysius  as  having  been  conquered  by  the  Vot-- 

**  Diodorna,  XIV.  108.  soians  under  the  command  of  Coriolanus ;  Vel- 

*  livy,  VI.  S,  16.  itm  $ia4  became  Volsdan  In  the  ooune  o#  tiis> 
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tnally  ai  an  end :  and  while  some  of  the  Latin  states  were  become  .^uian  or 
Volscian,  or  had  drawn  aroond  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood^  others,  like  Tusculum,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  no  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  I&3me :  for  instance,  Pne- 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become  .£quian,  and  TLbar 
stood  aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  <^  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by 
the  reason  of  the  case ;  and  external  testimony ,"*  sueh  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it.  The  ^quians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below  Prseneste,  and  may  have  occu* 
pied  Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills ;  nay,  thej 
may  have  even  taken  Bola  withm  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  Prseneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  whole 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  Hemicans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  ^quians  when  they  estab 
lished  themselves  on  Algidus,  so  Tibor  and  Prseneste,  safe  in  their  mountain- 
holds,  may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection ;  and  that 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remainii^  states 
of  the  Latin  confed^ticy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  tunes  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Prseneste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  dififerent  footing ;  that  Prseneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaufish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
h  Cassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  was  either  imperfectly 
observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  Hemican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Volscians ;"  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par* 
ticular  states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,*^  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
scians ;  and  Lanuvium,'*  and  above  all,  Prseneste,^  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  .  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,*'  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

« 

wars  with  the  Opioan  nations ;  and  others  of  the  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  842.  (Livy  lY.  51.) 

'  thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hemican  lands  are  ravaged  bv 

were,  in  all  probability,  destroyed.  the  .fiquians  or  Volscians  in  846  (Livy.  IV. 

"  livy  says  that  *'  the  Latins  and  Hemioans,  55),  in  845  (id.  IV.  58),  and  the  Hemican  lands 

•since  the  battle  at  the  lake  Begillus,  had  re-  in  842.    (la.  IV.  51.)    The  Latins  and  Hemi- 

rnained  faithful  to  Rome  for  nearly  a  century  cans  announce  the  intended  invasion  of  the 

without  intomiptlon.''    VL  2.    This,  as  a  gen-  Opican  nations  in  882  and  824  (Livy,  IV.  26, 87), 

eral  statement,  and  one  clearly  in  some  respects  and  in  292  it  is  ezpresslv  mentioned  that  the 

Inaocnrate,  may  not  l)e  entitled  to  much  weight;  lands  ravaged  by  the  Volscians  were  those  of 

bnt  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  the  ao-  the  Prnnestines,  Oabians,  and  Tuscnlans  {livy, 

aountfi  of  the  several  voars,  seem  to  imply  that  III.  ^ :  the  three  people  belonging  all  alike  al 

the  alliance  between  tne  three  nations,  Komans,  that  period  to  the  Latin  confederacy. 

Latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  without  anv  ma-  ^  Livy,  VI.  7, 18. 

terial  change  down  to  the  Gaulish  war.    Imhb  "  I^vy,  VI.  80,  82,  88. 

.  and  Hemicans  joined  CamiUus  against  Veii  in  *  Livy,  VI.  21. 

859.    (Livy,  V.  19.)     Ferentlnnm,  when  taken  *•  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  87,  et  seq.  80. 

■  from  the  VolBoisna,  was  given  to  tke  Henucans  ^  Ldvy,  VI.  21,  25,  26. 
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Gabii  and  Lavici.^  It  may  be  well  conceived  how  greatly  this  altered  dispositioii 
of  the  Latins  added  to  the  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  years  past 
I^ttm  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  the  ^Equians  and  Vol- 
scians  ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  at  times  into  the  ene* 
mies'  country,  while  their  own  territory  had  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Yolscians  ;^  and  on 
one  occasion^  the  Praenestines,  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  other  enemies, 
at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  in  the  Capitol^  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quinc* 
tius  Cincinnatus,  who  haying  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
Prsenestines,  marched  out  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended,  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  PrsraesCines  were  in  the 
field  again  the  very  next  year  ,'^  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  afiairs  con* 
tinned  to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
eoncemed  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely  ;  it  was  the  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  misery.  It  has  been  well  said  that  lon^. periods  o^  ,  _^.j_.  «^ 
general  suffering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  mind^,  than  the  i^  or  tZT'itoBiMi 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per-  ""°'™* 
ish ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
shedding,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  erils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  v<Mce  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
erii  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and  hourlv 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  li^ 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  the  mischief:  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings ;  how  they  dull 
the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals ;  how  igncHance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
l»ned  are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion ;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty ;  how 
skives  become  naturally  liars ;  how  they  whose  condition  denies  them  ail  noble 
enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  liow  the  domestic 
circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  h^.  length  corrupted,  and 
m  the  place  of  natural  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  ^  be  seen  only  self- 
ishness and  unkindness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
working  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible  :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  one  which 

«  livy,  VI.  21,  26,  26.    *■  livy,  VI.  81.  From  Jove  and  all  the  gods  this  fiivor  did  be- 

*•  Livy,  VI.  28.  fell, 

*  Liv^',  VI.  29,  and  Festas  in  '*  Triens.**  The  That  TituB  Quinotaa,  sometime  Bome^s  captain- 

insoription,  as   pTiebulir  has  restored  it,  ran  general, 

thus :  Kine  towns  did  in  nine  days  assault  and  tsks 

Jnppiter,  atque  Divi  omnes  hoc  dederont,  withal. 

UtTTitos  Qmnctins  dioUtor  Bomanns  ^  livy,  VI.  80. 

Oppida  novem  diebns  novem  oaperet. 
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waB  beginning  to  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins ;  bnt  it  cannot  restore  life 
to  the  morally  dead ;  and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curse  should 
be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  miquity,  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 

fi^ of  the  d(sti««;  checked  in  time,  when  it  had  brought  suffering  only  on  one  genera- 

mS^of  i^i^Dtd^bt  ^ion,  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  pos- 
•**  terity.     Twenty  years*'  of  poverty  and  oppression,  could  we  pre- 

sent to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  hideed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti- 
tution permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate  ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex- 
travagant or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  its  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy  ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone,^ 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally  ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  means 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate*  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal^  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  years'  standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ; 
they  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  dbtress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever : 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail ;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  m  its  mildest  form,  and  amidst  the  manifold  money 
Aan^-muona  of  their  ^™"^^^<>^  ^^  *  grcat  commercial  country,  in  which  the  debtor 
nSn^'frci^ptttioaUr  must  ofteu  bc  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
"""^  •    beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modem  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfortune  and  crime.  How  then  should  we 
regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

*•  The  period,  according  to  Niebuhr's  chro-  of  the  hill  towards  the  Fonim,  where  the  pe- 
nology, was  one  of  eighteen  years,  from  865  to  maina  of  the  Tabularinm  still  exist. 
888 :  according  to  the  common  chronology,  it  The  ^<  sazam  qaadratam^^  of  the  Roman  wri- 
lasted  twenty-three  years,  from  865  to  888.  ters,  is  the  "  Steintuf "  of  the  German  geolo- 

«•  Livy,  Vi.  4.     "  Capitolium  saxo  quadrato  gists;  the  "Tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi :  it  is  a 

substructum  est.^'    This  most  mean  that  where  volcanic  conglomerate,  fonud  in  Rome  itself, 

the  cliff  had  been  proved  to  be  accessible,  and  and  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Goaca. 

thus  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  inclined  plane,  *  Llvy,  VII.  16. 

it  was  BO  built  up  with  large  blocks  of  stone  as  **  I^vy,  VI.  14.    "  Multiplici  jam  sorte  ezao- 

to  enlarge  the  upper  surnice  of  the  hill,  and  lut4,  mergentibus  semper  sortem  usuris.*^  ISiis 

make  it  perpendicular  with  the  bottom  of  it.  is  said  of  the  ^ear  870,  only  five  years  after  tiie 

Similar  snbstructionB  have  enlarged  the  surfiioe  Gaulish  invasion. 
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&u]t  of  their  own,  but  were  the  consequence  of  an  overwhelming  national  calam- 
ity and  of  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  government  for  their  state  of 
distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
dieir  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  off 
to  labK>r  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse ;  what  excited  general  dis- 
content was,  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service, 
while  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national  emer- 
gencies, was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  being  ^gulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens,'^  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
nad  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  p^ple  were  corruptly  em- 
bedded :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered^*  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  h.  muHm  mimi  tn. 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  Sr*iiJi*'I£ruJJ"tof 
ease.  M.  Manlius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  «»>««««»•»»•«*«• 
was  jealous  of  the  high  reputation  of  Camillus,"  and  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever- 
ities practbed  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daily  witnessed.  One  day"  he  saw  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  worlmouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable^*  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made  a 
bondsman  for  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  dbcharged  thf  ir  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the  people  ;  he  was  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  Commons ;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re- 
place the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  been"  already  appointed  early  in .  the  year,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  employing  him  against  the  Yolscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  attempts  of  Manlius  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

*>  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  675.  oonquered  OX1I7  eleven  years  before.    Bat  the 

"  Idvy,  VI.  14.  Ager  Veiens  came  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  por- 

•  Liv^,  VI.  11.    Plntareh,  Gamillus,  88.  tions  of  it  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 

**  Livv,  VI.  14.    One  is  rather  too  much  re-  wars,  or  even  in  the  earlier  years,  of  the  final 

minded  nere  of  the  story  of  the  brave  old  oen-  war.    The  fhndus  in  question  was,  probably,  a 

torion,  whose  hard  uMge  fW>m  his  creditors  ez-  "  posseasio,"  or  a  portion  of  the  domain  land 

dted  each  a  tumult  in  the  year  of  Some  259. —  hold  by  occupation  ;   but  such  estates  were 

See  Iavt,  II.  28.  bought  and  sold  amongst  individuals  as  if  they 

••  "Fundum  in  Veienti,"  says  livy,  "  caput  were  property,  subject  always  to  the  chauoe  ot 

patrimonii.*'    Itf  could  hardly,  then,  have  been  their  being  reclaimed  by  the  state. 

a  part  of  the  Veientian  territoiy  which  had  been  "  Livy,  VI.  11. 
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Hu*mbitk>iitpnetic««.  Comclius  Cossus,  perhaps  the  same  person  who,  in  his  consulship, 
StriSSS^'iSl'tiS  eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  mur- 
and  dMtiu  jjgj.  Qf  -^  Postumius  by  his  soldiers ;  and  he  was  now  recalled 

from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Manlius" 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  fculing  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.  This  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individuals, 
and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  which  is  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  all 
governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Manlius  did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy ;  for  Manlius,  when  released, 
indulged  in  language  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter- 
pret' the  doubtftd  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  circumstances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Volero,  Terentilius,  Duillias, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
vague  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined 
the  patricians  against  him  ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius,**  whose  family  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  hberties  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  impossible, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence  ?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors'®  whom  he  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.     Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast,  covered  with 

"  livy,  VI.  16.  ••  Xivyj  VI.  19.     This  PubliUaB  wos  of  th« 

**  '^  SenafcuB  de  Beoessione  in  domam  privi^  same  fiunily  with  Publilius  Volero,  and  was  the 

tarn,  jplebis,  .  .  .  agitat.'' — ^livy,  VL  19.    The  dictator  Publilius  Philo  who  paased  the  fkmona 

word  "  seoessio"  ia  either  an  exaggeration  or  popular  laws  which  bear  his  name  some  years 

denotes  a  positive  act  of  insurrection,  or,  to  afterwards. — Livy,  VIII.  12. 

speak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal  of  allegianoe  **  livy,  VI.  20.                     * 
from  the  existing  government 
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honorable  scars ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  Field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
then  give  their  judgment.  The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
would  never  find  him  guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,*^  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  the  very  mannei^  of  his  execution, 
as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,**  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  flrens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  Manlius 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  prsenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.  For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  htcrwud  ditna:  tin 
increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year  876  (we  do  not  know  their  ? !S3»«  if blCSS 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand**  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  ^  «"»»«»• 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  thb  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being  accounted  unlucky  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  ms  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen« 
sors  were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  resigned  without  doing  any  business  ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  mto  the  field  against  the  people  of  Prseneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  protected  every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlist ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  given  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pur- 
pose, for  the  Prsenestines,**  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
famished  an  excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise  ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brough^some  relief  for  the  following  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  only  one**  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;    Th«ir     imtrimiiw 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappomtment  of  all  the   •«•«»"»•▼•"»(?• 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 

**  Any  objection  of  a  reli^oas  kind  on  the  lie  enemy.    Further,  what  was  the  '*  oonoilinm 

part  of  the  augurs,  or  a  notice  "that  it  thun-  populi,"  and  where  was  the  "Lucus  Peteli- 

aered,''  was  siuicient  to  break  up  the  oomitia.  nua  T*  for  the  present  reading  of  "  Porta  No- 

C.  Eaoirius  was  saved  from  condemnation  Iw  a  mentana"  in  the  editions  of  Livy,  is  a  mere  cor- 

BuddeDf  adjournment  produced  by  the  act  or  L.  reotion  of  Kardini,  and  not  to  bie  admitted ;  in- 

Metellns,  who  tore  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmuch  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

on  tho  Janicnlum.  and  thus,  according  to  an  old  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  by  Anrelian.  Then 

costona,  obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  there  is  Uie  curious  story  recorded  by  Dion  Cas< 

"  Xivy,  and  most  other  writers,  say  that  he  sius,  and  which  Niebunr  prefers  as  the  most 

was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    Cornelius  authentic  of  all  the  accounts,   ^he  question  is 

Kepos  related  that  he  was  scourged  to  death. —  too  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have  thrown 

See  Gellius,  XVII.  21,  §  24.    Ag^n^  some  said,  it  therefore  into  a  note  at  the  end  ofthe  volume, 

that  be  was  condemned  by  a  "  concilium  popu-  ■•  livy,  VI.  20.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  86.  Auo- 

U,^*  held  in  the  Peteline  grove  without  the  Porta  tor.  de  Viris  illustr.  in  Maulio.    Dion  Caasius, 

ilumentana ;  others  said  that  he  was  condemned  fragm.  Peiresc.  xxxi. 

by  the  duumviri,  or  two  judges  created,  accord-  ••  I^^»  VI.  27. 

ing  to  the  old  law  .ascribed  to  the  times  of  the  "  Livy,  VI.  28. 

kings,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  as  a  pub-  "  Xivy,  VI.  81. 
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again  elected,  but  a  war  with  the  Volscians  was  made  a  pretence  for  postponing 
the  census ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tunity for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall  ;*^  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  were  imposed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 
year,  the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 
the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied  ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Volscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Eome,"  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare^ 
and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  effectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
BatdeiiY«niie«  k,not.  of  dcUverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  idle  stories, 
withit«uimff,.tiuDd.  j^jjjj  party  exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
L.  Sextius  and  C.  Licinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  LIOINIAN  LAWS.— 8r&-884. 


**  Le8  moavemens  qui  affitent  los  peaces  peuvent  6tre  de  deaz  sortes.  Les  una  Bont  prodnits 
par  niie  cause  directe,  d^ou  r^sulte  un  enet  imm^diat.  Une  circonstance  aaa]con<)UO  amene  one 
nation,  ou  m^me  une  partie  de  la  nation,  k  d^Birer  un  but  d^termin^ ;  renterprise  ^houe  ou 

r^uasit Ce  sont  \k  les  heureuaes  revolutions ;  on  aait  ce  qu'on  veut.  on  marche  vers 

un  point  precis,  on  ae  repose  quand  il  est  atteint." — ^Basajnts,  Tabiean  de  la  litterature  Frau^aiae 
pendant  le  Bixnuiticme  Si&cle. 

Six  patrician  military  tribunes*  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
378,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Volscians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  same  summer,  and  the  Volscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.'  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equally 
abroad :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men' 
amongst  the  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 
good.  Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
Uie  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circumstcmces,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

•»  livy,  VI.  82.  on  that  very  spot,  Satricnm,  which  they  had  ©on- 

*  Livy,  VI.  88.  quered  in  the  war  now  before  us,  and  which 

'  Livy,  VI.  82.  they  must  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  peace 

«  Livy,  VI.  88.    But  they  could  scarcely  have  of  878.    See  Livy,  VIL  27.    But  a  state  which 

made  an  absolute  surrender,  "  deditio,"  of  their  retuns  even  its  conquests  at  the  end  of  a  war  is 

city  and  territory ;  for  we  hear  of  them  affain  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  same  time  an  absolute 

little  more  than  twenty  years,  as  an  indepen-  surrender  of  its  own  city  and  territory. 

dent  and  sovereign  people ;  planting  a  oolony  *  livy,  VI.  8i. 
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forward,  and  brought  with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licimus  Stolo,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  richest^  and  most  distinguished  families  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  obtain^  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sextius,  a 
young  man  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  Eoman  patricians,  as  amoniTst  the  members  of  all  aris-  „ 
tocracies,  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who,  from  various  motives,  •»  tevomu*  to  ib* 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  dieir  own  order.  By  some  of  these,  "^^ "  «»>»«»• 
Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians  :*  the  tribune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  Manlii  and  the  Comelii.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
connection  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 

He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Sextius, 
three  separate  laws.*  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  The  triimn^s  i^inm 
great  actual  evD,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  ««th'««Li<:*»»«>«'«- 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  principal  ;*  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  commons,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv- 
ing them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus ;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  Jugera 
of  the  public  land  in  tilla^,'  nor  feed  more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobility  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship, 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accord- 
ingly, did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.'  That 
very  image  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  expe- 

*  This  appears  from  what  is  related  of  him  *  I^^»  VI.  85. 

•ftervards,  that  the  amount  of  public  laud  in  ^  ^'  Ut  deducto  eo  de  oapite  quod  usnris  per- 

his  occupation  exceeded  the  measure  of  500  numeratum  esset,  id  quod  supercsset  triennio 

iii^era.  which  had  been  fixed  by  his  own  law.  sequis  portionibus  persolveretur." — Livy,  VI. 

Kiebafar  observes  also  that  this  wealth  of  the  86. 

Licinian  family  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  ■  "  Ne  quia  plus  quinffenta  jugera  agri  pos- 
the  republic,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  immense  riches  sideret.'*  If  we  remember  the  legal  deflmtion 
of&L  Licinius  Crassus.  of  possessio,  quicquid  apprehendimus  ci^us 
^  The  Licinius  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  proprietas  ad  nos  non  pertmet,  aut  neo  potest 
the  year  855  was  a  brother  of  Cn.  Ck>meliu8 ;  pertinere,  hoc  possessionem  apellamus,^'  Do 
•nd  Ae  Licinius  wlio  was  master  of  the  hoiBe-  Verbor.  Significat.  116  (Digest.  Kb.  L.  tit.  xvi.), 
men  in  882<-8  was  related  to  the  dictator  of  that  we  sliall  see  that  it  was  needless  to  add  **  pub- 
year,  P.  MauliuB.  Livy,  V.  12,  VI.  89.  If  in  lici»»  to  "  agri,"  because  the  only  land  which 
wA  flrst  of  thci^  two  cases  we  suppose  with  men  ordinarily  occupied  without  its  being  their 
Bofghesi  (Nuovi  Frammenti.  Parte  2^  p.  89\  own,  was  the  "ager  publicus." 
tMt  P.  Licinius  was  a  Cornelius  by  birtn.  ana  For  the  clause  limiting  the  number  of  cattto 
adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Licinii,  it  snows  which  might  be  fed  on  the  public  pasture  land, 
no  less  the  high  eminence  of  the  Licinii.  and  see  Appion,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 
tlieirintimacywith  the  noblest  patrician  houses,  *  "I^e  tribunorum  militum  oomi^  fierent, 
when' even  a  Comolius  would  not  scruple  to  be-  consulumque  utique  alter  ex  plebe  crearetnr.'*-— 
come  their  adopted  son.  Livy,  VI.  86. 
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hence  had  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open  merely ;  one  place 
must  be  secured  to  the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
comitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commons. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation;  and  the  second,  since  Niebuhr  has 
opnstionoftheivitom  clearcd  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
or^bior«.d««iitor.  ligible.  The  first,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difl&culty ;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  standing,  the 
sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a  particu- 
lar name,  "  Versura."^**  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinary 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
Still,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  Still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Wits  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  co^ld  not  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom  ?"     Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

"  Festas,  or  rather  Paulns,  in  "  Versura."  stem  habet ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  be  killed  hj 

"  There  is  a  well-known  passa^  in  Quino-  his  master,  nor  treated  by  hinv  absolutely  athia 

tiliau,  VII.  8,  $  27,  which  enters  into  the  dif-  discretion,  but  might  claim  the  protection  of 

ferenoes  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  like  a  freeman ;  again^  he  could  inlierit 

that  of  one  who  was  "  addictus/'  or  given  over  property  and  acouire  property,  which  a  slave 

to  his  creditor  into  bondage.    But  it  does  not  could  not  do.    "Tribum  habet"  is  remarkable, 

specially  touch  the  questions  which  I  have  sug-  because  it  implies  that  the  addictus  did  not 

gested.     Some  parts  of  it,  however,  are  re-  undergo  either  the  maxima  or  media  capitis 

markable.     ^^Ad  servnm  nulla  lex  pertinet:  deminatio;  he  could  not  lose  his  rights  of  oitl- 

addictus  letpem  habet.    Propria  Uberi  qua  nemo  zenship  if  he  retiuned  his  tribe.    But  were  these 

babct  nisi  liber,  prsenomen,  nomen,  cognomen,  rights  in  abeyance,  as  the  fiither's  power  over 

tribum ;  habet  hnc  addictus."    '^  Addictus  le-  his  children  waa  suspended  so  lon^  as  he  was 
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Roman  commons,  during  this  period,  were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  free 
dtizeDs  ;  or  was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  fate,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  his  personal  liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the 
dJent  of  his  master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  pive  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promulgation  of  the  three  Licinian 
liQIs  provoked,  as^was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^ 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  •i^etion  of  earai*  m»* 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative,*' 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  thus  baflQed,  ana  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in 
like  manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  ftnd  Sex- 
tius forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appomted ;  and  they  with  the  aediles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time'  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  years,  according  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thing  altogether  incredible."  -    ^j.  ^. 
An  anarchy  of  five  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme  po-  dfyduiiioi  itter  fl?i 
litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary  ^^"^ 
riolence;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boiling 

ft  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  re-  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  forty  years  af- 

tnined  to  him  as  soon  as  he  oarae  homo  ?  or  can  terwards  we  still  find  the  consular  year  spoken 

W8  sappoae  that  they  continued  to  exist,  and  of  aa  beginning  on  the  1st  of  July  (Livy,  VIII-. 

that  a  creditor  mij^ht  drive  his  addicti  into  the  20),  which  requires  us  to  suppose  either  that 

Forum  to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  require,  one  whole  year  passed  without  military  trib-  • 

and  that  such  votes  were  legal  ?  or  would  this  nnes,  and  that  tiie  elections  were  not  again . 

he  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  officer  delayed ;  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  years* 

who  presided  at  the  comitia  exercised  his  dis-  struggle,  the  elections  were  each  year  delayed 

cretion  in    objecting   to   them  whenever  he  for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 

thonght  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  suited  time  lost  in  the  several  years,  when  added  to*- 

the  interests  of  his  party  ?  gether,  amounted  to  just  a  year  in  all,  or,  final- 

■  Liyy,  VI.  85.  ly,  we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  period  of 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  anarchy  at  all ;  that  the  tribunes  everv  year  • 

dironology  of  tnis  period.  The  story  of  the  five  threatened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 

year»|  anarchy  arose  probably  from  an  exagger-  them,  from  consideration  for  the  public  service, . 

ated  interpretation  of  some  expressions  in  the  to  be  held  as  usual,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for  * 

aonaljsts,  '*  that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  went  the  election  of  certain  individuus  Known  to  be 

oa  obstructing  the  elections,"  meaning,  that  either  fiivorable  to  their  claims,  or,  at  least,  not 

whilst  the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their  weap-  violently  adverse  to  them.     Borghesi  thinks 

on,  which  they  used  from  time  to  time,  and  that  one  college  of  military  tribunes  has  been 

never  relinquished  it  without  stipulating  for  omitted  bvLivyin  the  year  preceding  the  be^ 

lome  concession  in  turn.    Afterwards,  when  ginning  or  the  anarchy,  and  he  has  restored  it, 

the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been  fixed  partly  irom  Diodorus,  and  partly  from  coniec- 

to  tilie  8d  year  of  the  98th  Ol3rmpiad,  and  this  ture.    Thus  ho  places  the  election  of  L.  6e»- 

wasassumedaseertain.  the  existence  of  the  five  Uus  as  the  first  plebeian  consul,  exactly  foor- 

veafs'  anarchy  was  no  longer  questioned.    The  and-twentjr  years   after  the  invasion  of  the 

Fa^ti  Capitobni  acknowledge  them  as  well  as  Oauls.  Striking  out  the  five  years  of  pretended 

livT ;  so  also  does  Bionysius,  for'he  speaks  of  anarchy,  the  consulshif)  of  L.  Sextius  falls  nine- 

tbe  ten  years'  tribaneship  of  licinius.    (XIV.  teen  years  after   the  invasion  of  the  GauJs, 

22.  Fragm.  Mai.)    And  Polybius  implies  them,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  of 

where  he  gives  the  dates  of  the  several  inva-  Diodorus,  when  his  confusions  have. been  oor- 

aiotts  of  the  Gauls,  II.  18.    The  later  writers,  rected,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  its 

such  as  Eiitropius,  Cassidorus,  and  Bufus  Fes-  true  date,  according  to  his  system,  that  is,  to 

tus,  make  the  anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  four  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad.    It  agrees 

yean.    So  also  does  Zonaras;  but  then  these  also  with  the  statement  of  Orosius^  III.  1,  4; 

four  years  are  with  him  the  whole  period  of  the  and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 

stm^le,  for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed  im-  truth  at  which  I  think  it  is  possible  to  arrive ; . 

mediately  by  the  dictatorship  of  Oamillus,  and  namely,  to  fix  the-  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  in 

the  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.  They  are  then  the  2d  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 

the  vears  which,  in  the  common  Fasti,  follow  date  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ana  of  the  death 

the  live  pretended  years  of  anarchy ;  ana  which  of  Epaminondas,  868-2,  b.  o. 
•re  marked  by  four  colleges  of  military  tribunes. 

15 
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over ;  a  knot  so  perplexing,  which  none  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  to 
cut ;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  into 
0(>en  violeoce,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
removed  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit  it  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of  bua- 
ness,  if  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  prsetor's 
or  prcetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty  ?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less enmity  of  the  Latins,  who,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarchy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arms 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  these  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  is 
■uiterytriiMiiMHiria  sufficicutly  mcmorablc.  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 
•'*^'  of  any  curule  magistrates ;   whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the  people 
of  Tuscnlum  ;*^  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted ; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
unes were  duly  held ;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Valerii,  the 
▼ery  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinias,  and  with  his  patriciaki 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M.  Postumius, 
abuse  their  power  by  visilingon  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
■of  the  commons  at  Jlome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  Velitrm,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  turn  ;  but  the  siege  vras  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground :  amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,"  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 
««jj«i«n|^""!r  the  and  the  zealous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, ' 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  Q.  Quinctiuis  Oincinnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Roum, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  Mffilius.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes  oi 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker ;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Sextius  continually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
•espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remaining  five,  who  had  still  pledged  then:  veto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  people,""  they  said, 
*'  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Yehtrae  :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly ;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

*•  Livy,  VI.  86.  »  livy,  VI.  86.  »  livy,  VL  86. 
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not  be  brought  forward."  In  such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stronger  head  the  longer  it  is 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  his 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth," 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  conunons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack* 
ing  the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg* 
meat  that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  their  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  th&t 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tam- 
pered with ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  cofumons  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
iheir  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,'"  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  Velitrae.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  m.  CMBiUoi  aad  p. 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  *''^"*  dic^t<«. 
or*reinained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  ^led  the  same  office  six  times  before.** 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative ;  the  patricians 
accordingly  bad  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Velitrae  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion* summoning  the  citizens  within  the  militaiy  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field  ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  domestic  disturbances  ;**  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
violent  steps  against  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to 
be  his  master  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest  was 
dra?ring  to  a  close,  the  bill"  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibyllino  books  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  out  the  other  three  were  stiU  delayed  a  little 
longer.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  to  preserve  the 
exciosive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  the  point  to  which 

"Livy,VI.  87.  «araW».— Camillus,  80.     And  so  the  Fasti 

"  Llvy,  VI.  88.  Capitolini ;  for  tho  beffinning  of  the  line  may 

*  This  appean  from  the  fragments  of  the  be  safely  restored  as  Sigonius  has  supplied  it. 

Fasti  CapUormi.  "  Oh  Museum  in  milites  ex  6.  C.  abdicaruut.'' 
"  Livy  Bays,  that  he  only  threatened  to  issue       ^  **  Seditionisse  dand«B  et  rei  gerenda  oaa* 

8Qch  a  proclamation,  VI.  88.     But  Plutarch  aft." 

•P««a  of  it  18  actnaUy  issued,  itf^iypa^t  vrpariai       ■  Livy,  VI.  43. 
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the  mass  of  tbe  commons  attached  the  least  importance,  while  they  eagerly 
desired  to  pass  the  other  two  bills,  relating  to  the  public  land,  and  to  the  debts. 
But  the  tribunes,  being  well  aware  of  this  deling,  and  being  anxious,  on  personal 
as  well  as  public  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magisfracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent*  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  remonstrated  with  hypocritical  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
of  the  tnbunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons  ;  and  against  their  sel^hness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
lating at  the  same  time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  Licinius, 
trustmg  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language,**  "  that  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 

There  is  nothing  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  Vulgar  of  an  aristoc- 
te  what  gnmoiM  the  ™cy ;  we  cauuot  sympathize  with  mere  pnde  and  selfishness,  with 
SS/SjiJawLr  the  mere  desire  of  keeping  the  good  things  of  life  to  themselves, 
^im\ah.  ^j|.jj  ^Y\e  grasping  monopol}'  of  honors  and  power  without  noble- 

ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  uncorrupted  aristoc- 
racies of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also ; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patricians ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  pos* 
terity.  When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — ^ 

"  I  know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 
BpMch  «r  Ser.  coiM.  ^^t  agrcc  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
bh  iwii«iii«irf^  yQ^.  tribunes,  Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  be 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treacung  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

"  See  tho  language  which  Liyy  has  pat  into  on  the  view  of  haman  affairs  which  I  have  a»- 

the  mouth  of  Appius  Claudiua,  vl.  40,  41.  cribed  to  Ser.  Malugrincnsis.    And  this  view  is 

^  B/irSv,  6c  o6k  Sy  ir/oicv  </  /ii^  ^dyonv.    Dion  exoeedin^lv  denerving  of  notice,  because  it  fM> 

Gasains,  Fragm.  Peirosc.  88,  as  corrected  by  strongly  illuBtrates  one  of  the  great  uses  of  the 

Beimar.  Christian  revelation ;  namely,  that  it  provide* 

*  I  am  ftr  from  wishing  to"  introduce  into  a  fixed  moral  standard  independently  of  human 

Idbtorythepnictioe  of  writii^ fictitious  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  human  law  to  be  al- 

«s  a  mere  variety  upon  tho  narrative,  or  an  oc-  tered  as  circumstances  may  require,  without 

casion  for  displaying  the  eloquence  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  the  greatest 

torian.    ^Bnt  when  the  i>ecunAr  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct    I  have  not,  then, 

party  or  time  reauire  to  be  represented,  it  seems  put  modem  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  a 

to  me  better  to  do  this  dramatically,  by  making  Koman  of  the  fourth  century  of  Bome ;  bat  I 

one  of  the  characters  of  the  story  express  them  have  made  him  deliver  arguments  not  only 

In  the  first  person,  than  to  state  as  a  matter  of  which  might  have  been,  but  which  were  on* 

fiict,  that  such  and  such  views  were  entertained,  doubtedly  used  then,  and  which  are  so  eharao- 

I  believe  it  to  be  jKjrfectly  true,  that  the  better  teristic  of  ancient  times,  that  they  could  not  be 

part,  of  tlie  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  repeated  now  without  absurdity, 
principles  in  the  ancient  world  was  grounded 
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I  may  speak  that  whicb  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  je  may  per- 
chance not  willingly  hear. 

'*Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  for 
restrainmg  the  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yours ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  have  relief, 
it  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  taking  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me.  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer.**  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vot^ 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suflfer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
sfud  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  wliich  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  give  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

"  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  which  thou  so 
mislikest  ?  I  w\ll  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  by  another  generation  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  affairs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  fouVidation  of  the  commonwealth  ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,*^  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Te  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  o^ing  themselves  many,  have  set  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders  ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  boast"  that  we  Romans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  father's  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  should  not, 
when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  their  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

*  This  attack  on  the  tribunes  for  their  ro-  ments  used  f^r&inst  the  Canuleian  bills,  IV.  IM, 
ftifltl  to  separate  the  three  bills  f^om  each  other  and  a^ain  in  the  speech  of  Appius  against  the 
is  pot  br  Llvy  into  the  mouth  of  Appios  CHaa-  Licinian  bills,  VI.  41.  The  pnnciplo  implied  in 
diw- Vll.  40.  It  would,  of  course,  oe  pressed  this  argument  is  not  to  be  found  in  Livy,  but 
by  all  the  opponents  of  the  measures ;  and  it  is  is  important  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  as  char- 
too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  best  of  the  tfbtenstio  of  polytheism,  as  the  opposite  prin* 
aristoccatical  party  would  have  scrupled  to  avail  dple,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  except 
themselves  of  it,  although  they  would  have  so  far  as  their  own  conduct  creates  a  differ- 
dwelt  on  this  point  in  a  very  dinerent  manner  ence  between  them,  is  uharacterietic  of  Chria- 
from  their  more  violent  associates.  tianit^. 

"  The  religions  (irgnment,  that  a  plebeian  "  "Fere  enim  nnlli  alii  sunt  homines,  qai 

Qpold  not  be  created  consul  without  pro&na-  talem  in  filios  suos  habcnt  potestatem  qualenc 

tion,  is  to  be  found  twice  in  Livy,  in  the  aiga-  nos  habemus.*^ — Gaius,  Institut  I.  §  55. 
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LMteoibgt  of  mottery  the  familj  of  Cossns,  the  other  of  that  of  the  Haluginenses ;  M.  Oe* 
^SSSH'  i^tutiw  gomus  Macerinus^  and  L.  yetunu9,  formed  the  last  college  of  mili- 
*•  p«*«<n»»^P'  tary  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Rome.     Manlius  and  Vale- 

rius were  likely  to  favor  the  bills ;  of  Veturius  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  Cor- 
nelii*"  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentfrnents  of  their  families, 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  an  alleged  dictatorship  of  M.  Camillus,  and  a  pretended  inroad  of  the 
Qauls  into  Latium.  It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  Camillus ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  for  the  senate 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  mSx  absolute  power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
time,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle"^  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  which 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  this 
pretended  Gatdish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  con- 
tests, the  licinian  bills  were  carried  ;^  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribunes 
went  out  of  office  in  December ;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But  when  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  -first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curiae  to  confirm  the 
election  .and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  the 
following  crisis ;  matters,  it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;''^^  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  stiH,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patricians 
were  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence- 

*  The  two  Comelii  Malnginenses  were  ment  which  deariy  refeiB  to  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  is 
amongst  the  moat  zealons  Bapporters  of  the  sec-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  summary  of  Flo- 
ond  decern virate,  one  of  them  being  actually  a  rns,  I.  18.  Co  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  no- 
oolleague  of  Appius  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of  GaoUsh 
even  the  patridaDS  themselves  were  generally  victories  gained  bv  Camillus';  there  is  the  poai- 
disgusted  with  it ;  and  a  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tive  statement  of  rolybius,  that  the  Gauls  did 
been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  sunposed  not  invade  Latium  again  till  thirty  years  after 
designs  of  Manlius.    The  consulship  of  lii.  Ge-  their  first  irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 

Snius  Macerinus,  two  years  after  the  end  of  come,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  of  Ca- 

e  deoemvirate,  la  marked  as  the  period  at  miUus'  pretended  victory  over  them,  the  So- 

which  the  reaction  in  fiivor  of  the  patnclans  be-  mans  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  field. — 

gan;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  are  contrasted  Polyb.  II.  18.    There  is  also  the  statement  of 

with  those  of  the  year  preceding,  who  are  de-  Aristotle,  quoted  bv  Plutarch,  Camillus,  22,  and 

scribed  as  moderate  men,  not  much  inclined  to  agreeing  so  completely  with  Polvbius,  **  that 

either  party.  And  M.  Geganius  was  one  of  those  Borne  was  delivered  from  the  Gauls  by  Lnoins ; 

censors  who  treated  the  dictator  Mam.  ^milius  that  is,  bv  Ludus  Camillus.  the  son  of  Maiens, 

with  such   unjust  severity,  because   he  had  who  repelled  the  Gauls  in  tne  year  406  (or  more 

abridged  the  duration  of  the  censor^s  office.  properly  401),  the  first  time,  according  to  Poly- 

*  ^e  Fasti  Capitolini  state  that  Camillus  was  oius,  that  the  Romans  ever  did  meet  tnem  with 
appointed  dictator  this  year,  "  rei  gerundie  can-  advantage.  Finally,  the  common  stories  of  this 
si,^*  that  is,  *'  to  command  an  army  in  the  fleld^"  pretended  war  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 
as  distinguished  fh>m  the  other  objects  for  some  placing  the  famous  combat  of  T.  Manlina 
which  a  dictator  was  sometimes  appointed,  with  tne  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  making 
such  as,  *'  seditionis  sedandn  cansil,"  "  comiti-  the  Gauls  advance  as  far  as  the  Auio ;  while 
omm  habendorum  causA,"  or  **clavi  figendi  others  laid  the  scene  of  Camillus^  victory  on  the 
caasA."  But  as  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  are  Alban  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Manllua 
in  this  place  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
tell  whether  they  contained  any  mention  of  his  accounts  of  tliis  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus  are 
viotorv  and  triumph   over  the  Gauls  or  no.  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 


FVobably,  however,  they  did,  for  the  story  seema  defeat  of  Brennus,  and  freeing  Borne  fh>m  the 

to  have  established  itself  in  the  Boman  history  ahame  of  paving  a  ransom. 

very  generally;  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  b^  *  Livy,  VI.  42. 

^Plutarch,  by  Dionysius  in  the  fragments  of  his  *^  "  Terribilesque  alias  roiBas  dviliom  oertir 

.14th  book,  by  Zonaraa,  by  Appian,  in  a  frag-  minum."— Livy,  VI.  4S. 
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forth  on  a  new  magistrate,  who  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pmnted  without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  consul  but  prsetor ;  a  title  of 
high  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  ^lled  this  new  office^  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  compliment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
coantrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic.  A  temple^  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  i„«titau<m  of  um  ca. 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and  a  «»•^«<»"•*'^ 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Roman  games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  gamos, 
two  new  magistrates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  ^diles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons, 
llieir  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  *to  define ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  exercised  for  a  time**  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Qosstores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  their 
Bentence  were  appealed  agfunst,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
hefore  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
fire  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended,  xi.  eompkuoo  of  th* 
From  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  ft»««»'t»»6coiiiUtBtk«. 
ruption  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitation,  such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  began  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  institutions  and 
of  actions ;  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 


«  Livy,  VII.  1. 

"  PlaUrch,  CamilluB,  42. 


LivT,  VI.  42. 


•*  See  Niebahr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42,  and  seqq. 
To  what  is  there  said,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
title  .£diIiB  waa  common  amongst  the  magia- 
tntes  of  the  municipia  and  colonics  at  a  later 
period;  that  we  meet  frequently,  in  inscriptions, 
with  the  title  *^  ifidilis  jari  dicundo.''  that  the 
cdiles  in  the  municipia  had  a  ^'tribonal,"  or 
jodgment-seat,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ; 
ind  as  Savigny  thinks,  they  in  the  earlier  pe- 


riod of  the  empire  possessed  even  the  "Impe- 
rium.^'  Savigny,  Gcscliichte  des  Rom.  Recnta 
im  Mittelalt.  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  The  two  Scipios 
of  the  fifth  century,  wnose  tombs  and  epitapha 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  have  their  fedile- 
ships  as  weU  as  their  censorship  and  consul- 
ships recorded.  This  seems  to  unply  that  »the 
office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
when  Cicero  could  call  the  curule  iEdile  "  paullo 
ampliua  quam  privatua.'*— Verr.  Act.  L  18. 
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GENEBAL  HISTORY,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN,  FROM  THE  ADMISSION  OP  TECB 
COMMONS  TO  THE  CONSULSHIP  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  SAMNITB 
WAR-EVASION  OF  THE  LICINIAN  LAWS— WARS  wAh  THE  GAULS,  TAR- 
QUINIENSIANS,  AND  VOLSCIANS.— A.  U.  C.  889-412,  LIVY;  884r40r,  NIEBUHR. 


ftvpiaf  6  fivplof 

i4pti  iiacKsi&ctv  ic  ff/ii<cpo9  X^ov. 

Sophocles,  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  617. 


The  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
9Hh»  u-  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of 
^««i^»^  Epaminondas.    At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
coBinn  utwm  oar  Hcrodotus,  havc  douc  more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
af^kTlSTd  of  Ae  Si  done  to  acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
ii»M.tthui«riod.  which  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thinking, 
80,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  sieges, 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  afford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  p«nts  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam* 
phlets,  as  they  mav  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  and  private  orations  of 
Isseus,  ^schines,  and  Demosthenes?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet, 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  Uvely  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  gi-eatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Samnite  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  the  Romans 
to  perfection  in  all  military  virtues,  by  opposing  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies ;  while  the  latter  consohdated  forever  the  mass  of  their 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended ;  what  required  direct  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  been  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  wluch  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  liave  seen  the  Licinian  bills  become  laws  of  the  land ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  trace  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  soMi  or  um  lmmw 
carried  into  effect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  ^*"' 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

I.  The  Licinian  law,  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu- 
larly observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.^  After  that  time  i.  or  tb«  i«w  impmi 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol-  «»«»»»•  «»«>w»ip- 
lowincr  years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several 
times?  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  ple- 
beian consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  ei^ht  plebeian  families ;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licinii,  the 
Poetelii,  the  Fopillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcii'  and  the  Popillii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucu^  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the  Licinii  and  Poetelii  twice  each ;  and  the 
Sextii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
M.  Popillius  Leenasi  C.  Marcius  RutUus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  times  elected  consul,  and  C^  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who.attiuned  to  either  of  them. 
The  £ame  of  P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tion in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  itwM«iMK»«bi*aiMi 
mons  fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  *«»o»«*»™'»«««- 
so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  demagogue  raised  to 
the  consulship  as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction ;  even  toe  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  all.  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaining 
BO  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political     It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  t.ot^Agmi»a 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  ^'^' 

of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con- 
cludes from  a  passage  in  Laurentius  Lydus,'  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  Gracchus 

>  Livy,  Vn.  18.  •  He  was  dictator  in  899  (Livy,  VIL  17),  and 

«  That  is  to  say^  in  the  year  400,  when  a  Sal-  eensor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  22). 

pieius  and  ValenoB  were  consulB,  and  in  the  *  Be  Ma^stratibus,  I.  8o.    isjra  ht  vtvracrtav 

two  following  years ;  again  in  404,  when  a  Sol-  apj^pxf'^^  ihwHxu  rd  -nXirtviia  *  koX  rd  Aoiirdv  xfiit 

pieius  and  a  Qulnotiog  were  elected :  then  in  vofio9(Taf  koI  iiKarrAi  iipo0Xrfi^»ai  rpbi  &ftaxo  avfi- 

406,  in  410,  and  lastly,  in  412.  This  would  fi^fintt  iti  r^s  hiPvXlovi  crdeut.  Niebaiir  thinks 
amount  to  seven  instances,  bnt  in  the  year  401  that  tliis  is  taken  from  Junius  Gracchanus.  and 
tome  annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popillius,  the  that  it  relates  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ooUea^e  of  M.  Fabius;  although  most  author-  ing  the  anarchy.  Bat  Lydus,  whose  confusions 
ities  give  this  asa  year  of  two  patrician  con-  and  blunders  make  his  authority  very  saspi- 
Buls.     See  LivyfTIi.  18.  cious,  intended,  I  believe,  only  to  notice  all  the 

*  O.  Biardus  Butilus  was  consul  in  898,  in  extraordinary  magistrates  who  had  at  any  time 
408,  in  411,  and  418.  And  M.  Popillius  been  appointed  at  Rome ;  and  thas  after  me]>< 
Lenaa  was  consul  in  896,  in  899,  in  405,  and  in  tioning  the  famous  decemvirs,  he  goes  on  to 

407.  speak  of  the  pontifices,  and  »diles,  as  being  in 

*  One  of  the  Genncian  family  was  consul  in  some  sort  magistrates  ;  and  then  he  names  the 
890,  892,  and  898,  and  a  Plautius  was  consul  in  military  tribunes,  and  the  Ave  years^  anarchy, 
897,  in  408,  and  m  414.  as  another  anomalous  period;  and  lastly,  th« 
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a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  large  powers  ordinarily 
granted  to  a  Roman  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
agrariaa  law,  and  that  Licinius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would  account  for  his  not  having  heen  chosen  rather  than  Sextius  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commission  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  by  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  had  passed  by  pur* 
chase  from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  many  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
It,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  aifd  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told^  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
Dtfleoitm  m  evrying  wss  passcd,  had  solcmuly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
ufaii««ffMt.  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,*  and  then  made  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receivmg  any  equivalent?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Roman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 


mtMcuted  for  evMUi^  ^^^*^  ^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^  lumself  impcached  by  M.  Popillius  Lsnas, 
^^iNMeu  or  •  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  curule  sediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by  occu- 
pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he  held  in  his  son's 

government  of  the   trinmyire,  by  whom  he  effect    And  the  powers  of  such  a  oommission, 

means,  I  believe,  no  other  persons  than  the  fa-  as  may  be  seen  from  Cicero's  apeoches  agruinst 

mous  triumviri  reipublicse  constituendae,  Au-  the  a^ptrian  law  of  Rullus,  were  very  great  and 

gustuB,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus.    But  although  very  important;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 

I  do  not  think  that  Lydus  spoke  of  any  extntp-  that  Licmins  would  be  appointed  one  of  Uf 

ordinary  commissioners   appointed   after  the  members,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 

passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  yet  an  agrarian  *  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

kw  on  an  extensive  scale  necessarily  implied  a  *  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8.    livy,  VII.  IS. 

oommission,  whether  of  throe,  five,  ten,  or  even  •  livy,  vll.*16. 
fifteen  members,  to  cany  it«  provisiom  into 
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oame,  having  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinins  was  con* 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases ;  but  in  the  meagemess  of  our  knowl- 
edge  of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  eflFect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  curule  sedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrarian  law.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Lioinius'^  was  rather  instigated 
by  a  de^re  to  lower  his  credit,  and.  to  punish  him  for  his  obnoxious  laws,  than  by 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

III.  The  failure  of  the  agrarian  law  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  third  of  the  Licinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  them  from  »urfofdi.tri*id«bt 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting  "* 
from  the  ptincipal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  earning  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  already  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  worse 
and  woree,  till  in  the  year  398,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two"  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Msenius, 
to  restore  the  limitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,4foenus  unciarium.  But  still 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certam 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  oonmMkm  or  ay*  »p. 
himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  EfiJi^ip  ^  ^SSSl 
always  been  enunent  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  ^^ 

*  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  bat  it  ia  too  common;  and  Licrn'ms  may  well 

ezcoBe  the  conduct  of  Licinios,  which  cannot  have  deceived  himself  b^  it.  Ilis  enemies  would 

be  justified  by  any  want  of  sincerity  in  the  mo-  naturally  triumph  in  hia  violation  of  his  own 

tvres  of  his  prosecutor.    Ti.  Graccnus  made  it  law,  aud  would  care  little  though  tlicv  them- 

t  provision  of  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commis-  selves  had  set  him  the  example  of  breaKing  it. 

•ioners  for  e&fordng  it  should  be  a  permanent  "  Livj,  VII.  16.    It  is  pleasant  to  observe 

msgistraoy,  to  be  filed  up  by  new  elections  the  traces  of  an  hereditary'  political  character  in 

from  year  to  year.    And  it  was  this  very  clause  so  many  of  the  Boman  families.    The  Msnii 

vhicn  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  law  of  all  and  Duuii  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  for 

hope  of  evading  it.  ^Appian,  Bell.  CivtI.  1. 10.)  their  moderation  and  integrity ;  the  conduct  of 

Tb»  commission  in  tne  present  case  was  proba-  the  tribune  M.  Dnilius,  at\er  the  overthrow  of 

Uynot  renewed  after  the  first  ^ear,  ana  then  the  decemvirs^  tyranny^  has  already  been  no- 

the  law  became  poweriess.    It  is  possible  that  ticed ;  and  another  Duilius  was  appointed  one 

the  evasion  of  it  practised  by  Lidmus  was  very  of  the  five  commissioners  in  403,  for  the  relief 

veneraUy  adoptea ;  and  he  may  have  excused  of  the  distressed  commons,  and  distinj^ished 

himself  by  that  common  sophism,  that  as  the  himself  in  that  office  by  his  impartiality  and 

e^il  could  not  be  prevented,  he  might  as  well  diligence.    We  have  seen  also  a  Mffiuius  taking 

sharo  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ftrom  it.  part  with  the  patricians  aguinst  the  dangerous 

This  is  not  oonadentioiis  reasoning  certainly,  designs  of  M.  Maulius ;   and  C.  Msnius,  the 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  that  the  government  should  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.  Five  commissioners  were 
appointed,"  three  plebeians  and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mensarii,  or 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  like  ordinary- 
bankers,  and  offered  in  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtors 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium.**  A  debtor,  there- 
fore, even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed  :  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him ;  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation  ;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tc  the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is 
remarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Caesar  remedied  the  evils  arising  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;**  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 
general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  money  than  he 
had  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 

After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
^^^^  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors, 

tempted,  but  with  iV  who,  being  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 
«omp  •  woecafc  causcs,  to  cottvcrt  their  property  into  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  4  J-  per  cent. ;"  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,**  ahd  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  suflSciently  tried  ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  ahead  in  the  year  413,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  for  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative. 

npright  dictator  in  the  Bccond  Samnite  war,  this  period  the  Gaols  had  been  plundering  the 

was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  family  char-  country  round  Borne  during  four  consecutive 

acter.  yeara  ;  and  the  terror  of  such  an  enemy  could 

°  Livy.  VII.  21.    Their  names  were  C.  Dui-  not  but  depreciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  to 

Uus,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note ;  P.  De-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  safely 

cius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  in  the  Latin  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Gauls  did 

war;  Q.  Fublllins  Philo,  eminent  both  as  r  not  attempt  to  besiege ;  and  at  such  seasons  of 

general,  and  as  the  author  of  the  famous  laws  alarm  the  practice  of  hoarding  money  is  always 

which  bear  his  name ;  Ti.  iEmilius,  one  of  the  more  or  less  prevalent,  so  that  the  circulating 

most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the  colleague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer,  and,  ac- 

of  Q.  Publilius  in  his  consulship,  and  the  man  cordlngly,  rises  in  viUue.    If,  added  to  these 

who  named  him  dictator ;  and  M.  Papirius,  of  causes,  tne  demands  of  commerce  had  already 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

'*  Whether  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difficulty  of  selling  land  to 

Ser  hod  yet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  contracted  when  money  was  more 

eprociations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentiAil  must  have  be^nproportionabiy  greater, 

certain ;  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ao-  '*  Suetonius,  Julius  Caesar,  o.  42. 

count,  other  and  more  temporary  causes  tended  *  Livy,  VII.  27. 

to  raise  the  value  of  money  at  this  time  at  Bome,  ^  Livy,  VII.  28.     Cato  de  re  ruBtaoA,  ab 

as  compared  with  that  of  land.    A  little  before  initio. 
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I  propose,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-  cen.™!  inteniii  h\». 
ing  of  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  *«nrft««88»to4i«. 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  view 
which  has  been  given  of  the  eflfects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  889  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships. Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  F«aoent  dietntonhiiw 
named  with  a  political  object,"  that  they  might  preside  at  the  ■»^»**'»y*'*- 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,*' 
those  of  402  and  403,  although  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,"  those  of 
392  and  411,  were  appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain- 
ing six,  three  "were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Qaulish  invasion  in  394,  396, 
aiSi  397  ;*  and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  399,  and  .410,  to  act  against 
the  Henvicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans."^  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling :  they  prevented  a  ple- 
beian consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand 
ing  the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  to 
conduct  the  Hemican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Licinius. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  Pa>ieH*ii  uw  a„  ..n*i 
eile  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  STuiSfin^I^'v'.'! 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396,  is  said  to  have  stopped  a  •i»«ti»«th.c«n...  ;.. 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders;"  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Sk(- 
picius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  ihe 
patricians,"  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
Fomm.  The  Poetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
Poetelius,"  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
mgs,  held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
among  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates  ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal 
recommendations,  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
could  ill  compete  with  the  infiuence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricians,  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome.     Be- 

"  M.Fabin8in404(Livy,  VII.22),L.  Furins  »  T.  Qninctius  in  894  (Livy,  VII.  9,  Fasti 

CamiUnB  in  405  (livy,  VII.  24),  T.  Manlius  Capitol.),  Q.  Servilius  Ahala  in  895  (Livy,  VII. 

Torqnatus  in  406  (Livy,  VII.  26),  and  another,  11,  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  in 

▼hose  name  is  unknown,  In  407 ;  the  fragments  897  (Livy,  Vll.  12,  Fasti  Capitol.    Appian  de 

of  the  Fa^ti  Capitolinl  only  containing  under  rebus  Gall.  1). 

this  year  the  words,  «  App.  aaudius  in  898  (Livv,  VIF.  6,  Fasti 

"  iHct.  Capitol.),  C.  Marcius  Eutilus  in  899  (Livy,  VII. 

Comit  Habend.  Cans  .  .  ."  17,  Fasti  Captol.),  aind  L.  Furius  (;aiiiillus  in 

»  T.  Manlius  in  402  (Livy,  VII;  19),  and  C.  410  (Livy,  VII.  28). 

Julins  in  408  (Livy,  VII.  21).  «  Livv,  VIL  12. 

•  L.  Manlius  in  892,  •*  clavi  flgendl  causa"  "  Livy,  VII.  18. 

flivy,  VII.  a,  and  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  P.  Va-  ••  livy,  VII.  16. 
lerins,  **  fcriarum  constituendarum  causa,"  in 
411  (livy  Vn.  28). 
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sides,  if  he  bad  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  country  tribes  generally,  bis 
interest  might  not  extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tnbe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  legal  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  suf&ages,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  general  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Licinian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates  ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small  a 
number  of  votes  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  interreX;"'  M.  Fabius,  wa^  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them- 
selves set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favor 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398^  which  very  properly  alarmed  the  tribunes, 
uw  «de  TiMiim*  M-  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 
S?,p2?",^''e^°„i  One  of  the  consuls,  On.  Manlius,**  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 
UMumiMiii  thefi«id.  anny^  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Falis- 
cans ;  his  colleague,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privematians,  and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privenftitian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his' release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly, 
On.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  comitia,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury ."^  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curiae  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  ofifence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meetmg." 
Their  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army ;  and  its 
principle  was  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet* , 
ing  any  opposition. 

The  years  390,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,**  which  is  said  to 

*  Livy,  VII.  17.    "  Fabius  aiebat,  in  duo-  forward  in  such  an  irregular  manner.    Similar 
dccim  tabulis  legem  esse,  ut  ouodcunque  pos-  laws  were  in  force  in  somo  of  our  West  Indian 
tremum  populus  jusaisset,  ia  jna  ratumqne  ifilands,  at  once  to  restrain  emancipation,  and  to 
ea«etj  juissum  populi  et  aufflragia  esse.^'  prevent  the  slave  from  bccomiug  a  ourden  upon 
"  Livy,  VII,  16.  the  public^  if  the  state  received  nothing  as  a 
"»  "  Legem  de  viccsimft  eorum  qui  manumit-  compensation   for  the    contingency  of  oeing 
terentur.*^    The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  him  a«  a  freeman, 
law  was  passed  justify  the  explanation  which  I       "  "  Ne  quis  postea  populum  aevocarHJ*^  Corn- 
have  given  of  its  meaning ;  lor  had  the  object  pare  the  well-known  sense  ofteeestio, 
been  merely  to  check  the  increase  of  the  class       *  Livy,  VU.  1,  2. 
of  freedmen  it  would  scarcely  have  been  brought 
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have  been  very  generally  fatal ;  and  in  391,  the  T^ber  rose  to  an  ^^^^^  phMomew 
nnnsual  height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Maximus,**  and  put  a  stop  ?;?'ti2£S?"''**^"' 
to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 
propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
lar flood  two  yeai-s  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sbn  to  the  famous  legend  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  All 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,'^  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  tifl  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  oflfering  to  the  gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  -whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
m  the  valor  of  her  children ;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated." 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus."  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his  long  life,  that  his 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was- 
supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L.  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and', 
amplest  form  of  dramatic  entertainments'*  was  introduced  at  Rome.  «_    .      _^     ^. 
Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro-  •tat-e  •cimg  ud  d»nc 
pitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time,, 
mtroduced  from  Etruria.     The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dialogue,  and,  last  oF 
all,  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the- 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less- 
valuable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  fulL 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Much, 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  the  Valerii,  the  Sulpi- 
cii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  tiilking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from  the  memory  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to.  us  beyond  recall. 
In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the 

*  livy,  VII.  8.  the  Ponm,  marked  oat  by  an  altar,  was  known, 

"  livv,  VI J.  6.    Valerius  Maximos,  V,  6.  S  2.  even  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  by  the  name 

"  Another  story  derived  the  name  of  the  of  the  Curtian  lake :  Galba  was  thrown  out  of 

Cuitum  lake  in  tne  Fonim  from  one  Cortins  his  Utter  and  murdered  close  to  it.    (Tacitus, 

Mettius,  a  soldier  of  Tatius.  thekinffof  the  Sa-  Hist.  I.  41.)    But  the  real  origin  of  the  name 

bines;  who,  in  the  battle  between  Tatius  and  being  unknown,  various  stones,  as  is  usual, 

Romulus,  }iad  been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  of  bog-  were  invoated  to  explain  it. 

yy  ground  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  "  I-ivy,  VII.  1. 

hills.    Livy,  I.  12, 18.    A  spot  in  the  centre  of  ••  Livy,  VII.  2. 
16 
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Foreign  history  of  geogTapbical  ordcF  of  events  is  far  more  instructive  than  the  chro- 
Rom.  fin»889toBit.  nological.  I  proposc,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  389  to  412,  beginning  with 
the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins, 
Volscians,  and  Hemicans. 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
wm  with  TATqainu  ^^  wars  with  Rome  duiing  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404. 
•BdaMFaiiMmot.  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  and 
the  disputes  which  are  forever  occurring  on  their  common  border.  But  the  war 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,"  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans  had  joined  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  hair, 
and  brandishing  burning  torches  in  their  hands,^  fought  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  them  back 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etruscan  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C.  Marcius" 
was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  that  yeai*,  M.  Popillius  Lsanas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  patricians, 
.and  was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  his  commands  were 
xealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  be  obtamed  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
.to  grant  it 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
p«M«  e<meiud«d  Car  pHsoncrs  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
forty  yemn.  avcngcd ;  thc  Tarquiuiaus  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.**  The  war  lingered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peac.e  concluded  for  forty 
years.**  No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Veii,  Nepete,  and  Sutrium. 

II.  Far  more  complicated  was  the  scene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  There 
w    .  »  ..  great  changes  took  place :  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 

another  were  materially  altered  ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  out 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  in- 
creased, her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  all  former 
example.  But  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
guised by  the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere  meagemess  of  the 
Aoman  historians.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world. 

In  the  yeai  394,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  ap- 

»  Livy,  VII.  15.  "  Li\y,  VII.  19. 

"  Livy,  VII.  17.  "  Livy,  VII.  £2. 

"Livy,VU.  17. 
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peared  in  Latium.     This  inroad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman  Q„jjj,^,,,,i^ 
annals,  for  four  years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 
sotal  destruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  397.     Eight  years  afterwards,  in 
405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 
in  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  nerer  again  find  the  Gauls 
in  I^tium. 

T^e  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
finned  by  Polybius,*®  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  j^ecoont  of  tii««  giv« 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  Roman  writers.  The  Gauls  penetrated  ^^  '''y*^"- 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
snd  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwaids,  continues  Polybius,  they  came  again  ;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius^'  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  8^^,,  ^  t^*  oanibk 
in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  tS^^^  Jd  m!^!! 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  ^•""•corvw. 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul^  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
descendants  ever  after  bore  that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter- 
ritory between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,**  who  afterwards 

•  II- 18.    It  ia  well  known,  that  the  Koman  that  the  triumphs,  if  not  altogether  false,  were 

writers  (daim  three  >  ictories  in  the  course  of  the  granted  by  the  policy  of  the  senate^  wishing  tp 

iDva«ion  of  894-89';  in  which,  according  to  Po-  make  the  most  of  any  advantage  gained  over  an 

Ivbios,  the  Eomans  uid  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Gauls, 

(jaols  in  the  fleld.    The  victory  of  the  dictator  ^  Tbv  8i  ataaavra  Acvctov  dvai  iprjah.  Plutarch, 

C.  Snipicius,  in  897,  is  described  very  drcnm-  Camill.  22.    It  should  bo  remembered,  that  the 

'    '     '       *      *           '            '   ''           (ied  Komons,  in  old  times,  were  known  and  called 


'asti    by  their  prjenomina.  or  first  names,  as  Poly- 
mes    bms  calls    Sdpio,   "Publius,"        '    '^ 


^                ^                     ^    ,        nones  bms  calls    Sdpio,   "Publius,"  and   Kegulus, 

of  May.  Un  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  "Marcos."  The  preenomen  was  then  much  less 
PolybioB  is  given  simply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  in  after  ages,  when 
we  know  how  completely  the  Eomans  corrupted  the  nomen  and  cognomen  were  generally  used 
thememoryof  many  events  in  the  Samnite  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  possible  for  a 
and  in  other  ports  of  their  early  history.  We  foreigner  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  actions  of 
should  be  ^lad  to  know  from  what  soiu-ces  Po-  Cajsar,  without  remembering  whether  his  pr«B- 
Ubius  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  events,  nomen  was  Coius  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotle 
Thechronolog[ieal  exactness  of  his  account  seems  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  have  mis- 
to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  preenomen  for  another,  than  to  have 
any  Greek  writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  confounded  two  Greek  brothers  together,  be- 
Gaulishinyosionsofcentral  Italy,  but  fh>m  some  cause  together  with  their  own  peculiar  names 
Soman  annalist,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fabius,  thev  had  both  the  same  patronymic, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  national  prejudices,  had,  in  ™  There  is  a  striking  description  of  this  corn- 
other  instances,  given  a  true  report  of  transao-  bat  given  by  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarins,  on  an- 
tions  which  later  annalists  utterly  misrepre-  nalist  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  and  pre- 
sented, was  the  authority  whom  Polvbius  fol-  served  to  us  bv  A.  GelliuSj  IX.  18. 
lowed.  It  is  not  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  *•  This  comoat  is  also  given  by  GeUius  from 
the  pretended  victories  of  the  Boman  ffenerals  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  11.  It  is  de- 
are  mere  inventions,  but  that  some  trifling  ad-  scribed  too  by  Dionysius,  XV.  1,  9,  and  by 
vantages  gained  over  detached  parties  of  the  Livy,  VII.  26. 
Oanls  were  magnified  into  general  battles,  and 
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defeated  the  Samnites  at  the  great  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  story ;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the 
fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down  and  perched  upon  his  helmet.  When 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,^oa- 
founded  and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus ;  und  then  the  cro^naew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east.  For  this  wonderful  aid 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
vus.  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant 
Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Corvus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterbume,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,**  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufficiently 
.M«ctof  th«o«aii.hin.  disguised  and  perverted ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
T^mrl^  MiSlt^  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  in  Latium,  and 
^^^'  that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia ;**  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  Jill  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Praeneste,**  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians ;  and 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  Uiem  when  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
iliem.selves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills»*^  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanced 
as  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate,*^  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 

**  The  battle  of  Otterbome  was  fooffht  m  the  in  the  poetical  battle,  Percy  is  killed,  but  the 

reiffn  of  Bichard  tlie  Second,  of  England,  and  English  are  victoriouB.    And  farther,  to  show 

Bobert  the  Second,  of  Scotland ;  the  poetical  how  slight  actions  may  be  magnified  into  great 

aoooont  of  it  places  it  in  the  reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottish  army  at  Otterbume  which 

Heniy  in  England,  and  a  King  James  in  Scot-  consisted  really  of  2300  men,  is  made  in  another 

land.    Otterbume  is  in  Bedesdale  near  Elsdon,  ballad  of  the  buttle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whom 

the  scene  of  battle  in  tlie  poem  is  in  the  Cheviot  there  ''  went  but  eighteen  away.^' 

hills;  the  historical  battle 'did  not  arise  out  of  **  Livy,  VII.  11.  26. 

any  nunting  excursion  of  Percy  on  the  Scottish  *•  Livy,  VII.  11.  VIII.  14. 

border,  but  from  an  inroad  of  the  Scotch  into  *'  Polybius,  II.  18.    Livy,  VII.  25.    Diony- 

Northumberland.  In  the  real  battle,  Percy  was  sius,  XIV.  12. 

taken  prisoner,  and  the  English  wore  defeated ;  «  Livy,  VII.  11. 
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ioTasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  them  encamped  at  Pednm^  in  front  of  Prse- 
oeste,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the  ^quians  had  formerly  conquered,  but  which 
Afterwards^  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  ri<t  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
i^^din  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  whnt 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
coarse  of  these  Gkiulish  invasions.  The  Volscians  seemed  to  have  suffered  more 
especially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Albnn 
hills ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
frasfments,  each  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  378 
the  Roman  frontier  had  fallen  back  from  Anxur  to  Satricum,  that  Satncum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Volscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins"  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Campagna  scarcely  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  397  we  find  that  the  Latins**  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,"  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Publilian ;  and  that  Velitrae  and  Privemum,*"  both  of  them  Volscian  towns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Herni- 
cans,**  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared"  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-changing  alliances  of  the  Greek 
states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  R.^^„,jj,.,i,i,_^ 
to  Sidly,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  thouffh  related  by  be*wr*n  Rom!  md  um 
such  an  historian  as  Tnucydides.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  fr^ments  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  war  vrith  Tarquinii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hernicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hernicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reunion.  It  was  accordingly 
effected :  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restoring  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Hernicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  league  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  periabea, 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  tne  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  their  own :  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Aricia,  Bovillae,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nomentura,  and 
Tnsculttm  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 
came as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans.    Thus  a  force  was  organized 

•  "  Gfllloe  .  .  .  drca  Pedum  consedisBO  audi-  ^  **  "  Hemid  devioti  Bnbactique  sunt."— livy, 

tumett."    Liyv,VILl2.  ViL  15. 

"  Livy,  VI.  fe.  »  livy,  VII.  12.     "EehuB  neauicouam  ro- 

*  Li\y,  VII.  12.  petitis,  novi  cousnles  jossu  populi  bellum  in- 

"  Livy,  VIL  15.  Skore."                                  *^ 
"  livy,  VII.  16. 
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which  might  be  able  at  .last  to  meet  the  Gauls  in  the  field,  should  they  again  ven- 
ture to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latium. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  stren^Khened  by  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  allies. 
Two  D«w  Roman  tifk«  she  also  msdo  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
***•**•  new  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty-seven ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Volscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tan*acina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stones,  had  made  several  con- 
Quests  over  the  Volscians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
auring  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  iiCquians  and  Volscians  into  Latium :  but 
in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  Volscian 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarracina  or  Anxur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  aided  tlie 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  the  Volscians,  the  Romans  again 
lost  ground ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Volscian,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Volscians  had 
suffered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  th^r  old  allies  the  j^uians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Volscian  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No- 
mentum and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  the  PubUlian  tribes  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Volscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  the  Volscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Volscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  which  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and  also,  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
Velitrse  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory^  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  traitors,  their  own  Volscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  still  further  improved  four 
poMo  with  Tnmr  and  years  aftcrwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  PrsBueste^^ 
pmoMt*.  gj^yg  yp  ^ijgjj.  long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Volscians  upon 
TkopowtkortiMBMn.  tbe  Latins  in  the  direetion  of  Tus^ulum.*®  No  particulars  are 
SiJ!r"Jd*'u£l  mentioned,  perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces 
mor* slowly tofothor.    ^^j.^  |,j  ^]^|g  y^j^j.  commanded  by  a  Latin  general;  but  we  may 

••  Livy,  VII.  15.    "  Aooessit .  . .  vastatio  Ro-  19 ;  and  for  the  peace  or  rather  truce  with  Pr»- 

mani  agri,  quam  Privemates,  VelJtemi  deinde,  neste,  see  Diodoros,  XVI.  i5. 

incursione  repentina  fecerunt."  ••  livy,  VII.  19. 

"  For  the  peace  with  Tibur,  see  livy,  VII. 
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sippose  that  Privemum  and  Velitrae,  with  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Volscian  > 
highlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Volscian  nation  engaged  in  these  hostilities.  From 
this  time  for  the  next  ^ve  years  all  was  quiet :  but  in  the  year  407,  Satricum, 
which  had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territory  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropriated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Ager 
Pomptinus  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Volscians  of  An- 
tium.'*  Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Rome  and  Latium ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Volscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Auruncans,  or 
Ansonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Volscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptinus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected*^  a 
war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
OD  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Volscians  to  all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-ana-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  inoi«»«i  pow«  of 
cm  frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  states  of  Etruria ;  her  '"^' 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dura- 
tion, had  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Volscians  :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the 
Semnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  granting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Volscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  coincided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.     The  first  Sam-  chmoiogy. 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
nipri*wi7y  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chseronea. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
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^^^MigoTa  jam  hino  belk  et  viribus  hoatiniD  et  lonffinqnitate  vel  regionam  vel  tempomm  spatio 
(jnibos  beuatum  est  diocntnr:  namque  eo  anno  adverBua  Samnites,  gentem  opibos  annisqne 
nlidam,  mota  anna."— Livr,  vll.  29. 

Thb  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  i^g,«,  «„e,™hii  um 
rtreams  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were*  «<«tooftiies«iiiaiti». 

■  livy,  VII.  27.  "  Idvy,  VII.  28.  »  Strabo,  V.  p.  250.    Dionyaius,  H.  49. 
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4  at  war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbors  the  Umbrians.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow,  that  if  they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  living  creatureaP 
born  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  ofiered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and  calves 
and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  might  not  be  sacrificed,  they' 
redeemed.  But  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and  when  they  thought 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children^  bom  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sent 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  set 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  laid 
himself  down'  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  vill^es*  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Then  they 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide ; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device"^  which  they  bore  in  after  ages;  and  they  them- 
selves were  no  more  called  Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and  were  called 
Samnites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  great  people  whose  history 
w!ia*tnthiteoBtaiii«i  i^  ^ow  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
*°^^  points  it  has  preserved  the  truth;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  country 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects ;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
legends  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaning  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Still  the  two  people  wei^e  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Opi- 
can subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  jEquians  and  Volscians, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites^  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
Notio.  or  th«  Sttnnitet  ^^  dcsceudcd  to  our  times ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  lines 
in  tiM  Ptripiut  of  scy.  of  the  Pcriplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Samnites  as  living  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sail.     The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Samus  to 

•  The  form  of  one  o '  these  vows  is  given  by  which  represents  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  the 
Liyv,  XXII.  10,  "  quo  ver  adtnlerit  ex  suillo,  Samnites,  goring  a  wolf,  the  well-known  type 
oviljo,  Ciiprino,  bovillo  grege,  quajque  profima  of  the  Komans.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  this 
erunt,  Jovi  fieri."  coin  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Britisn  Museum. 

'  T^  nh  KarfOwav,  rd  li  KaOtfptaaav.     Strabo,  '  Kafiiravuv  6i  fxovrac  Yavvlraf  icai   irapdieXwt 

V.  p.  250.    What  was  not  sacrificed,  but  yet  ivri  l^awirSv  ^ftipat  J)/ii«n;,  IJ.  3.     Nlebuhr  reads 

was  consecrated  to  the  ^ods,  must  have  been  Zawtrat  instead  of  Aauwrat  in  the  following  pac^ 

redeemed  before  it  coula  bo  employed  for  or-  of  Scylax,  urging  that  the  description  is  inappTi- 

dinary  purposes.  cable  to  the  Daunians,  as  they  neither  extended 

*  Strabo  as  before.    Festns  in  "  Mamertini."  across  all  Italy  from  sea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  the 
'  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  white  N.  W.  of  Mount  Drium  or  Garganus.    I  think 

sow  which  ^ided  u£neas  to  the  place  where  he  that  this  conjecture  is  highly  probable,  because 

was  to  boila  his  city.    A  wolf  was  said  to  have  Scylax  had  not  mentioned  the  Daunians  in  his 

done  the  same  service  to  the  Hirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea,  but 

were  also  of  Samnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites ;  and  the  only 

^  *  ^EHyxavov  ii  KVfini^v  ^Svre;.    Like  the  ^to-  other  people  who  had  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 

lions  in  tlie  time  of  the  Pelononnesian  war,  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  are  mentionea 

Thnwd.  III.  94 ;  or  like  the  Oasali.  which  to  separately  in  the  description  or  both  coasts.    If 

this  day  conUun  the  ffreatest  part  of  tlie  popula-  bo,  Scylax  includes  withm  the  limits  of  the  Sam* 

tion  in  the  valleys  of  the  central  Apennmcs.  nites,  not  only  the  country  of  the  Frentanians, 

^  Micali  gives  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  struck  who  were  notoriously  of  Samnite  origin,  but 

by  the  Italian  allies  during  their  great  war  with  also  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Marrudnians 

.  (he  Bomans  in  the  seventh  oentuzy  of  Borne,  and  Vestinians. 
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Ihe  Silarus ;  Neapolis,  according  to  Scylax,  is  in  Campania ;  Posidonia,  or  Peea- 
tnm,  is  in  Lucania.  But  the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  though 
they  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,*  of  Nola,  Nu* 
eeria.  and  Abella,  were  a  mere,  recent  offshoot  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  : 
the  true  Samnium  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetiud  obscurity. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the 
Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  <rf  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  G.o™i,y  ot  sumoi. 
and  more  retiring  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  «»— Tii«M»t—- 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
o(  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Yolturno  and  its  tribpitary  streams,  the 
Galore**^  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
bat  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and 
80  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  hi^h 
enough  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  £.  extremities  with  the  main  Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  altogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy'^  and 
e^hty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  n,  extent  and  ebane. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  ^'- 
Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,"  rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  cliffs  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  limestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosuro  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rising  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in 
the  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech- wood  ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
outlet ;"  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  about  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  of 
the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late^^  in  the  summer ;  and 
Bocl  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  theii  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  I^Jy  from  sea  to  sea.     No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh- 

'  Herculaneam  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  is  zionnrio  del  Begno  di  Napoli,  Porte  2,  in  ^*  Ma- 

trae,  to  the  northward  of  the  Samus ;  and  Stra-  teae.^^ 

bo  expressly  says  that  they  were  wrested  by  the  "  This  l^nestone  is,  in  some  parts,  bitnmin- 

Bamnitea  from  tiie  Etruscans,  V.  p.  247.    This,  ous,  and  contains  some  fossil  remains  of  fish, 

however,  was  the  case  also  with  Coma  and  Ca-  There  are  some  volcanic  or  tufacoous  rocks  in 

pua;  but  a&  Sc^iax  places  these  towns  in  Cam-  the  Matese,  resembling  probably  the   beds  of 

pania,  and  distmguishes  it  from  the  country  of  tuff  which  are  found  on  too  slopes  of  the  Apen- 

the  Samnltes,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  prob-  nines  in  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 

able  that  at  the  time  ot  the  first  Samnite  war,  road  irom  Naples  to  Avellino  in  the  pass  of 

which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Scylax^s  Periplus,  Monteforte. 

most  of  this  district  had  recovered  its  indepen-  "  See  Eeppel  Craven,  Excurs.  in  the  Abrozzi, 

dence,  and  the  Sanmite  possessions  were  reduced  Vol.  I.  p.  18.    The  £n<?Iish  reader  will  remem- 

to  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  text.  ber  Malhom  Tam^  and  the  full  burst  of  water 

*  The  Calore  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  with  which  the  Aire  rushes  out  from  under  the 

the  Matese:  the  Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  east-  rocks  of  Malham  Cove.     Similar  phenomena 

em  side,  runs  into  the  Calore  from  the  north  are  fi^quent  in  thclimestone  mountains  of  Pelo- 

nearlr  at  right  angles.  ponnesus. 

°  Mr.  Kcppel  Craven  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  ^  See  Ginstiniani,  Dizionario.     Mr.  Keppel 

to  measure  seventv  miles. — Excursions  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  the  Matese  cot- 

Abmzid,  <&o.  Vol.  II.  p.  166.    Giustiniani  gives  ered  with  snow  in  May :  it  would  remain  miM^ 

it  at  sixty-two  Neapolitan   miles,  which  are  later  on  the  highest  summits. 
more  than  seventy  English  oneB.---See  his  Pi- 
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ness  of  these  mountain  pastures ;  and  during  the  hottest  months"  the  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain,  with  its  suhject  valleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  coimtry 
prindpai  divuioD*  and  of  the  Samuites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Samnites, 
towns  or  smmiiaiii.  ^^^^  ^]^g  Caudiniaus,  occupied  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
towns  of  AUifoB'*  on  the  Vultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,"  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  Colline  gate,  and  of  Beneventum."  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  iEseraia" 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Vultumus,  Bovianum*  on  the  Biferno  or  Tifemus, 
and  Sepinum"  on  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  more  or 
Ttihn  connected  with  l^ss  closoly  couuectcd  with  the  Samnite  ilame,  who  took  part  in  the 
the  smmiitM.  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.    The  very  names  of  some 

of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Cara- 
cenians,"  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sagrus,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Sam- 
nite people  ;"  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.  And  the  Hir- 
pinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who 
dwelt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupjdng  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  or 
Aufidus  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  some  occasions**  distinguished  from  the  Sam- 


"  They  are  tamed  out  about  the  end  of  June. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

"  AJife,  which  still  retiuns  its  ancient  name, 
ranks  even  now  as  a  city,  but  the  bishop  resides 
at  Piedimonte,  a  flourishing  town  about  three 
miles  distant,  and  AUfo  is  at  present  almost  de- 
populated fVom  malaria.  See  Keppel  Craven, 
Vol.  I.  p.  21. 

"  And  according  to  the  writer  of  the  little 
work,  **  de  viris  illustribus  "  it  was  the  coun- 
try also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de- 
feated the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  The 
^  remains  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Telese,  which,  like  Alife,  has  abnost 
gone  to  ruin  from  the  influence  of  the  malaria. 
Sec  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  II.  p.  178. 174.    • 

^  This  is  still  a  well-built  ana  flourishing 
town,  containing  a  population  of  18.000  souls. 
See  Keppel  Craven's  Tour  in  the  soutnem  prov- 
inces of  Naples,  p.  22,  28. 

"  The  present  town,  still  called  Isemla,  stands 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run- 
ning down  in  very  deep  ravines,  which  meet 
ft  little  below,  ana  then  fall  into  the  Vandra, 
about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Vol- 
tumo.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various 
manufactures,  and  a  population  of  about  7000 
souls.  Large  remains  of  polygonal  waJls  are 
still  visible,  which  belong,  probably,  to  tlie  days 
ofits  independence  as  a  Samnite  city.  The  re- 
markable tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for 
about  a' mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  its 
i^rigina]  purpose,  for  supplying  the  town  with 
water,  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  times. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Abrnzad,  Vol.  II.  p.  81-84. 

*  Bovianum,  or  Boiano,  also  oontauis  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls,  built  of  very  lai^e 
stones,  put  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and 
the  smaller  interstices  flUed  up  wltn  remarkable 
nicety.  It  is  a  cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the 
Hate«e,  which  rises  directly  to  the  south  of  it; 


and  the  Bifemo  so  floods  the  valley,  that  it  is  a 
constant  swamp,  and  the  air  is  damp  and  foggy  ; 
but  there  is  no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 
heats  in  summer.  Its  population,  according  to 
Giustiniani,  writing  in  1797,  was  then  8500  souls. 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven  rates  it  at  present  as  low  as 
1500.    Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

^  The  actual  town  of  Scpino  stands  on  a  hill 
at  some  distance  fVom  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  whidh  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below. 
These  rem/iihB  are  very  large  and  remarkably 
perfect,  b[ut  thov  are  of  Roman,  as  I  imagine, 
rather  than  of  Samnite  origin.  One  of  the  &- 
mous  cattle-tracks  (callcs,  tratturi,  delle  peco- 
re),  which  have  existed  unaltered  tnym.  time 
immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  the 
cattle  ft-om  and  to  the  coast,  runs  straight 
through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  fVom  £. 
to  W.  See  Keppel  Craven,  Abrozzi,  Vol.  II.  p. 
181, 185. 

*  The  name  is  only  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Zo- 
naras  and  Ptolemy ;  unless  it  be  the  same  with 
the  Carentini  of  Pliny.  The  Italian  writers, 
Romanelli,. for  instance,  and  Micali.  propose  to 
read  Sariconi,  as  if  the  name  were  aorivcd  from 
the  neighboring  river  Sarus  or  Sangro.  But 
this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Alfidcna,  or  Au- 
fidena, contains  at  present  about  1500  souls :  it 
stands  on  the  RioTorto.a  torrent  which  just 
below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  very  deep 
and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  its  juno- 
tion  with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  considerable 
remains  of  polygonal  walls^  and  an  Oscan  in- 
scription on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rio 
Torto.  Keppel  Craven,  Abrazad,  Vol.  II.  p.  68, 
59. 

"  Strabo  calls  them  XavviriK^vfBvoi.  V.  p.  241 ; 
yet  Livy  represents  them  as  suing  ror  and  ob- 
taining peace  as  a  distinct  people,  after  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites,  IX.  45. 

••  As,  for  instance,  "Hannibal  ex  Hirpinis  in 
Samnium  transit.'*    livy,  XXII.  18. 
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nites  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Rome ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  involved  in 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  maint^n  it  without 
interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  sufficiently  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
pie  we  can  gain  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  •""<«  ^^  ^  samnit* 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh  ^ 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  ihem  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe**  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not  use  the  or. 
der  of  the  phalanx  ;  the  sword  and  large  shielcr*  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered,  nor  how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.*^  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
guess  at ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 

Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us.  Tb«ir  pbeipid  ntidM 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  nrinmnal  ofproJ-c.. 


'  wealth  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle.  Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  ^^^  ^  ^ 
But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  thcbo^jTrntCiM. 
the  pasture  imscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
must  have  obtamed  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  by  their  close  connection  with  the 
Frentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter- 

*  Micali  Btates  that  the  Samnites  were  gov-  SamniteR.  Sallast,  BoU.  Catilin,  62.  Atbo- 
emed  bv  a  prie:»tly  aristocraov.  like  the  Etrua-  naos,  VI.  106|  p.  S78.  Diodorua,  XXIII.  1. 
oaoa.    He  gives  no  aaihoritjr  for  this,  and  oer-    Fragm.  Vatic. 

tainly  it  ia  not  proved  by  their  mere  practice  of  "  Micali aays  that  "their  aocietv  was  founded 

enlisting  their  soldiere  on  great  emergenciea  on  a  system  of  agrarian  laws,"  and  he  quotes  as 

vith  certain  solemn  reliffions  ceremonies.  his  authority  for  this  a  fragment  of  Varro  pro- 

*  lAvy  expressly  speaks  of  them  as  scutati,  served  to  ns  by  Philargyrius,  one  of  the  scho- 
and  describcHi  the  form  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  Virgil,  in -his  note  on  Geonpc.  II.  167. 
The  use  of  the  scutum  in  itself  implies  that  the  The  fhigment  runs  thus :  '^  Terra  cmtuno  causA 
sword,  and  not  the  spear,  was  the  offensive  attributa  oUm  particulatim  hominibus,  ut  Etru* 
weapon  generally  usea ;  we  are  told  also  that  ria  Tuscis,  Samnium  Sabellis.'^  But  I  do  not 
the  Campanians  called  their  gladiators  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saying  any  thing  of  affrnrian 
because  they  equipped  them  with  arms  taken  laws,  but  merely  that  the  earth  became  the  pro- 
from  the  Samnites  (livy,  IX.  40) ;  and  in  such  pertv  of  particukr  portions  and  races  of  man- 
oambats,  as  the  very  name  shows,  the  sword  Kind,  instead  of  being  all  common  to  all ;  and 
was  the  common  weapon.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus  Etruria  was  given  (by  the  gels,  I 
whether  weU  or  ill  founded,  as  to  the  particular  think,  and  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to  the  peo* 
fiu^  that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  arms,  of-  pie  of  the  Etruscans,  and  Samnium  to  the  Si^ 
fensive  and  defensive,  "  anna  et  tela,"  from  the  oelUnea. 
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course*  with  the  Marrucinians  and  Yestinians ;  while  their  arms,  by  winning  pos- 
session of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  extends  along 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  hare  said,  that  the  Samnites  governed  their  Campanian 
nfireonqiiMtsiDCbm.  conqucsts  by  means  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
'*'^'  they  did  so.     The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the  nil- 

ing  body  in  every  city :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  ib  the  great  Latin  war  are  said  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Campanium ;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  yet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
nite nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domin- 
Howthe  wet*  ff  ted  *^^  ^^  ^^®  imiptious  of  thc  Gauls.  Yet  in  the  year  394-395  the 
^°tL  mvSJ^ortho  Gauls  had  wintered**  in  Campania ;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
""  nnce  in  Latium  in  406,  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  into  Apulia* 

through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and  Falemians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of>  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  hkely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  the  Samnites'*  in  the  year  401.  ^ 

The  first  Samnite  war,  whith  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

"  The  Vestiniana  join  the  Samnites  in  424,  towards  their  neighbor?    But  what  if  the  injo- 

and  the  Marsians,  PeligniaDB,  and  Marrucinians,  rious  treatment  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in 

are  represented  as  so  closely  connected  with  the  compelling  the  Apulians  to  find  pasture  for  their 

Yestinians.  that  an  attack  on  these  would  ncces-  cattle  in  the  winter ;  exactJv  as  the  Arraf  onese 

sarily  involve  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  all  the  kings  of  Naples  obliged  all  tenants  holding  of 

others.    Li  vy,  VIII.  29.    I  think  it  may  be  oon«  the  crown  in  Apulia  to  let  their  lands  during  the 

eluded  that  the  Marsians  and  Palignians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abrnzzi ;  and 

on  friendly  terms  with  the  Samnites^  from  the  although  the  French  took  off  these  restrictions, 

fiict  that  the  lAtins,  then  in  ailiance  with  Rome,  yet  the  present  government  has,  in  a  great  mea- 

attacked  the  Polignians  in  the  first  year  of  the  sure,  reimposed  thefm :  and  the  Apulian  pro- 

fiamnite  war  (Livy,  VII.  88) ;  and  that  as  soon  prietors  are  still  obliged  to  reserve  two-thirds 

as  peace  is  made  between  Rome  and  Samninm,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  cul* 

the  Roman  armies  march  through  the  <K>untry  tivation  of  one-tiilrd  Icn  to  their  own  disposal, 

of  the  Marsians  and  PelignianSi  in   order  to  See  Keppel  Craven,  Abrum,  Vol.   I.  p.  267- 

reach  Campania.    Livy,  VIII.  6.  869. 

According  to  Livy,  IX.  18,  the  Apulians  were       "  Livy,  VII.  11. 
hostile  to  the  Samnites,  because  they  were  op-       "  Livy,  VII.  26. 

Srosscd  by  them,  and  their  country  freanentiy       "  Livy,  VII.  19.     Diodoms,  XVI.  45.     It 

dd  waste.     Had  Livy  tm^  authority  for  tmis  may  be  observed  that  Diodorua  agrees  with 

last  expression,  ^'campestria  et  maritima  looa  Livy  in  placing  this  treaty  in  the  consulship  <^ 

...  ipsi  montoni  atquo  agrestes  depopulaban-  M.  Fabius  Ambuetus^  and  T.  Quintius :  but  the 

tar,"  or  did  he  put  it  m  merely  as  a  natural  way  consulship  is  according  to  him  the  2a  year  of 

of  aooounting  for  the  iU-will  of  the  ApuliaiiB  the  107th  Olympiad. 
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occasioned  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  Samaite  arms  in  the  val-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^ 
ky  of  the  Liris,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Aurancans  b>iwe«i^th>  rohuim 
in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Campania.'*  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  tt^ether,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Yolscians ;  their  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Campanians  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended  against  the 
Samnites.  This  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful ;  the  Campa« 
nians,  having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians"  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
nites, had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  from  Algidus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it.**  A  war  between  Samnium  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  weoe  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus.  Valerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  re-  character  of  tii«  m- 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  ««««n«»'"»«^"- 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of  his  consulship  have 
been  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ily ;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  c|impaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake'^  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

All  that  history  can  relate  is  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 


"  Livy,  VII.  28.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  by 
the  name  of  Anjuncans  are  meant  the  Yolscians 
on  the  Liris,  and  that  Sora  was  an  Anruncan 
town.  Vol.  III.  p.  101.  livy  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  haa  this  notion ;  for  the  Aurun- 
eon  and  Volscian  wars  are  in  his  accounts  oaro- 
folly  distinguished,  and  Sora  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Yolscians.  The  Auran- 
cans, on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again 
in  the  8th  Book,  c.  15,  and  Suessa  Auranca  is 
named  as  their  chief  town.  Now  Suessa  is 
Sessa^a  town  standing  on  the  crater  of  an  old 
volcano  Juat  above  the  modern  road  from  Na- 

gies  to  Kome,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
arif  llano  or  liris.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  these  Auruncans  were  more 
dosely  connected  with  the  Yolscians  of  Sora 
and  Arpinum  than  with  those  of  Antium,  or 
that  the  name  Anruncan  was  at  this  period  ex- 
tended to  anv  other  Opican  people  than  to  those 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Sessa  ? 

**  U-vy,  YII.  29.  The  Sidicinians  were  close 
neighbors  to  the  Auruncans,  living  on  the  same 
cluster  of  volcanic  hills  which  form  the  bound- 
ary of  the  plain  of  Naples  on  ihe  road  towards 
Borne.  Teaaum,  now  Teano,  was  their  princi- 
pal town. 

»•  Livy,  VII.  81.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve tlie  statement  in  Livy  that  they  applied  to 
the  Homans  only,  or  that  they  purchased  the 
Boman  protection  bv  a  literal  surrender,  dedl- 
tio,  of  themselves  and  their  city  to  the  sovereign 
disposal  of  Bome.  Every  step  in  the  Sammte 
an^  Latin  wars  has  been  so  disguised  by  the 
Boman  annalists,  that  a  probable  narrative  of 
these  events  can  only  be  given  by  a  free  correc- 


tion of  their  felsiflcations.  The  case  of  Capua 
applying  for  aid  to  Home  against  the  Samnites 
was  exactly  that  of  Corcyra  asking  help  from 
Athens  against  Corinth.  The  motives  which 
induced  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  Corcyrsa- 
ans  into  their  alliance  were  the  very  same  which 
influenced  the  Homans :  the  justice  of  the  mea« 
sure  was  in  both  cases  equally  questionable; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Homan  le- 
gions sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 
nght  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  made  upon 
their  allies,  which  was  the  charge  give^  by  der- 
ides'government  to  the  ten  ships  sent  to  pro- 
tect Corcyra.  So  truly  is  real  historv  a  lesson 
of  universal  application,  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  war  between  Home  and  Samnium  fkr 
better  from  reading  Thucydides'  account  of  the 
war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  than  from 
Livy*s  cormpted  story  of  the  veiy  events  them- 
selves. 

*  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  a  work 
which  formed  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  the  "  Vio- 
toires,  Conqu^tes,  <fec.  dcs  f'ran^ais."  and  waa 
called  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire."  It 
consisted  of  an  alphabetical  catalogue  raisonn6 
of  all  Frenchmen^  of  whatever  military  rank, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves,  or  thought 
that  they  had  done  so,  in  the  course  of  the  lost 
war;  and  many  of  the  articles  were  apparently 
contributed  by  the  very  individuals  themsdvea 
who  were  the  heroes  of  them.  Now  these  no- 
tices had  nothing  of  the  license  of  a  poetical  ac- 
count of  events ;  they  professed  to  be  a  real 
matter  of  feet  narrative ;  they  were  publbhed 
when  the  memory  of  the  actions  to  which  they 
relate  was  fresh,  and  in  the  fece  of  the  jealous 
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eampd  and  ^^^^®  to  aid  them,  took  the  field  with  two  armies;  that  one  of 
by^S^t'  6«i.  these  was  to  protect.  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destined  to 
invade  Samnium.  The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  by  M. 
Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  historical  details,  brings  him,  without  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  march,  to  Mount  Gaurus,^  now  Monte  Barbaro,  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  Pozzuoli.  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battle,  he  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium,"  had  scarcely  entered  the  hills 
unfueecMftiiiaTniooor  which  bouud  the  plain  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad- 
samoium.  daloui,  wheu  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly 

cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  famous 
P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destniction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progress 
in  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
^^  whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  gathered  to 
*  "^  revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians"  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413,  and  the  author 
of  it  having  no  concern  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 

criticism  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  where  especially  a  crown  of  cold,  and  one  hundred 
there  were  thousands  of  witnesses  Doth  able  oxen,  and  one  beautinil  white  ox  over  and 
and  eager  to  expose  any  exaggeration.  And  yet,  above  the  number,  with  his  horns  bedecked 
after  aU,  what  sort  of  historj'  of  any  of  the  cam-  with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with 
paigns  of  the  last  war  could  be  compiled  from  him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  consul  gave  an 
the  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire  ?'^  I  cannot  ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coats;  and  told  them 
therefore,  persuade  myself  that  the  details  of  that  their  daily  allowance  of  com  should  for  the 
the  battle  by  Mount  Gaurus,  or  of  the  wise  and  time  to  come  be  doubled.  Then,  when  the  eon- 
valiant  conduct  of  Decius  in  Samnium,  deserve  sul  had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legions 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem  history  of  Rome,  gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  grass^  which 
They  have  not  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  be  was  accustomed  to  be  given  by  a  oescii^ed  or 
worth  preserving  as  legends ;  they  have  not  in  blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  delivered 
their  style  and  substance  those  marks  of  origi-  them ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  the 
nality  which  would  make  them  valuable  as  a  cheers  of  all  the  army.  Another  wreath  also, 
picture  of  the  times ;  and  least  of  all,  have  they  of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Decius  by  the 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitie  them  soldiers  of  his  own  band.  So  Decius  stood^ 
to  be  regarded  as  liistorically  true.  wearing  his  crown  of  gold  and  liis  wreath  of 
"  Livy,  VII.  82.     "  Consules  .  .  .  ab  urbe  erass,  and  he  forthwith  offered  in  sacrifice  to 

grofecti,  Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in  Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  witii  tlie  gilded 

amnium,  ille  ad  montem  Gauram,  hie  ad  Sa-  horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  gave  to 

tlcnlam,  castra  ponunt."   "  What  actions,"  says  the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his  cnter- 

Niebuhr,  '*  haci  forced  the  consul  to  fall  back  prise.    And  the  other  soldiers  too  gave  each 

thither,  and  ^ave  to  the  Samnites  that  assurance  man  to  the  soldiers  of  Decius  a  pound  of  corn 

of  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  attack  from  their  own  allowances,  and  a  measure  cx- 

him. — this  knowledge,  as  almost  all  else  where-  ceeding  a  pound  in  weight  (sextarios)  of  wine, 

by  tne  Samnit«  wars  might  have  become  more  All  the  while  that  they  were  giving  these  hon- 

int^Uigible,  is  buried  in  everlasting   night."  ors  to  Decius  and  his  soldiers,  tlie  whole  ariiiy 

Vol.  III.  p.  187.  were  shouting  and  cheering,  for  they  knew  not 

"  Livy,  VIL  84-86.     The  account  of  the  what  to  do  for  joy."    Livy.  VII.  37. 
honors  paid  to  Decius  on  tliis  occasion  by  his       "  Livy  VII.  88.    He  adds  that  the  people  of 

fellow-soldiers,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and  Suessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  effect 

people,  and  is  worth  transcribing.    "After  the  Tliis  shows,  that  immediately  aft^r  the  retreat 

oatUe,  the  consul  called  all  the  soldiers  togeth-  of  the  Boman  armies,  the  Samnites  were  begin- 

er,  and    made  a  speech,  in  which   he  com-  ning,  not  only  to  overran  Campania  again,  out 

mended  all  the  worthy  deeds  which  Decius  had  even  to  carry  their  ravages  beyond  the  Vultu^ 

done."     (Polybius   especially  mentions   and  nus  into  the  country  of  the  8idi(»nianfl  and  An 

praises  this  practice,  VI.  89.]    "He  then,  as  nmcans. 
wts  the  coBtom,  gave  him  divers  gifts  of  honor, 
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account  with  tbe  exaggerated  representations  given  of  the  preceding  campcugn. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  probable ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  Livy,*®  that  the  Samnites 
were  as«sted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  whether  as  The  L«tia.  rasH««d 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  ■«'^'*  '^*  ?*"!-«'-■ 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attacked  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  we  thus 
see  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Rome  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short ;  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  ARonumamywinton 
place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.***  They  themselves  ^c*mi«ni^ 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
lai^e  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  through  the  following  spring ;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  offensive 
operations  till  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office :  of  the  movements  of  the 
Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser* 
vice  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  ho 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  important  and  so  notorious  as 
the  fio-eat  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  ^ 
theur  mam  pomts  clearly  and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
It  was  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.*^  The  pane- 
gyiists  of  the  Valerian  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
lOT  "hi.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while 
the  storic<^  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  families  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
represented  the  affair  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  of  the  annalists 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
pardoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained**  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  other  accounts**  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  winning  some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

"  lavy,  VII.  88.    "  Hi^us  certaminis  fortu-  must  not  suppose  tliat  tho  "  ancient  authors" 

na. .  .  I^atinos,  jam  excrcitibns  comparatis,  ab  here  spoken  of  were  contemporary  with  these 

Romano  lo  Peiignum  vertit  bellum."    This  can  times ;  they  were  but  the  annalists  of  the  sixth 

only  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  their  mwn  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome,  who  followed 

force  against  the  northern  side  of  the  Samnite  each  the  traditions  and  memorials  of  a  different 

oonfederacT,  moving  by  the  lake  Fucinus  upon  fiunily.    Livy  himself,  in  anotlier  place,  VIII. 

Sulmo,  and  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  and  40,  deplores  the  want  of  all  contemporary  wri- 

thua  threatening  Samnmm  on  the  rear.  ters  for  the  times  of  the  Samnite  wars,  as  one 

•  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  ereat  cause  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in  whioh 

"  "Adeo  nihil,"  says  Livy,  "  pnetcrc^uam  Uie  story  of  those  wars  was  involved. 

Beditionem  fuissc,  eamque  compositam,  mter  *^  Livy,  VII.  41. 

antiquos  rerum  aoctorea  constat."  VII.  42.  We  «  Livy,  VII.  42. 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet  been  agitated ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patricians  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts.^ 
The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.  In 
.  spite  of  the  successive  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was 
iiiatid»^«nd  ^a^  a  large  amount  of  debt  undischarfired,  because  there  had  been  no 
change  for  the  better  m  the  circumstances  of  the  commons  at 
large  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually  nexi,  were  kept  on 
foreign  service  during  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble** than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them- 
selves, to  establish  themselves  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Veii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  share  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautulse,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  close 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar- 
rison, and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  be- 
came contagious ;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  joined  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together*'  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  then-  creditors' 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillse,  fortified  a  regular 
'  camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,*'  and 

Rom..  M.  vaieriM  seized  upou  a  patncian,  T.  Qumctms,  at  his  farm  or  country-house 
near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.  The  com- 
mons at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian, C.  Manlius,  loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manlius  : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless  ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

**  AuctordeVirisIllustribus,  inValer.Corvo.  tho  Samians  (Herodotus,  VI.  28),  as  showing 

Appian,  Samnitic.  Pragm.  I.  §  2.  that  such  acta  were  practised  even  by  Oreeka 

*  Perhaps  I  oiif^ht  hardly  to  have  expressed  towards  Greeks,  at  a  period  when  manners  had 
myself  so  strongly  as  to  the  probability  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luxury  and  skepti- 
part  of  the  story,  since  Nieouhr  considers  it  cism  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Kome ;  where- 
undeserving  of  credit.  But  Wachsmuth  has  as  the  Campanians  were  no  countrymen  of  the 
well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com-  Bomans,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  too 
mons  to  settle  at  Veii,  proves  sufficiently  tliat  prevailing  notions  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
the^  had  no  invincible  attachment  to  Rome  as  entitled  to  far  less  consideration, 
their  native  country :  lie  adds,  with  no  less  truth.  *•  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fragm.  I.  §  !•  The  per- 
"  that  a  people  whose  innocence  is  the  fruit  or  sons  whom  ne  speaks  of  as  iwi  tQv  fyytav  Iv  r»i$ 
ignorance  rather  than  of  principle,  is  little  able  dypots  6$i$iihovsj  must  have  been  debtors  work- 
to  resist  the  first  strong  temptation.*'  IIow  in^  as  slaves  on  the  "possessiones"  of  their  pft- 
greatwere  the  excesses  of  the  Spartans  after  tncian  creditors,  on  such  portions  of  land  lately 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  opportunities  of  conquered  from  the  Volscians  as  had  been  oo- 
indulgence  were  first  offered  to  them  I  And  cupied  in  the  usual  manner  bv  individuals, 
why  should  we  conceive  that  the  Boman  com-  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  have  been  too 
mons  were  men  of  greater  simplicity  of  man-  rare  at  Rome  at  this  period,  to  have  been  em- 
ners  than  the  Samnites,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  gjreat  numbers  as  agricultural  labor- 
seized  Capua  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  ers :  and,  m  fact,  the  slaves  who  were  con- 
wore  inhaoiting  it  jointly  with  the  Etruscans  ?  fined  to  work  in  the  workhouses  of  the  patri- 
Oompare  also  the  stories*  of  the  forcible  occupa-  cians  in  these  early  times,  are  always  described 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  some  Colophonian  cxufe  as  insolvent  debtors. 

who  had  been  hospitably  received  there  (Hero-  *'  "  Mc  prcgdatarihus  vagia  quidam  comper- 

dotus  1. 150) ;  and  of  tho  seizure  of  Zancle  by  tum  adtulerunt,"  &c.— livy,  Vll.  89. 
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joined  bj  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by  many,  perhaps,  of 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  put  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  house  whose 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youth,* 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
rictories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania ;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties*  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  R«eoMiiiatioii  or  um 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  •«««»**»«  p«'** 
oon  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
witii  friendly  greetings,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
mto  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself 
just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty*^  was  passed  for  the  twdim,  ud  gn£ 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never,, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been; 
concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to,, 
with  all  religious  solemnities,*^  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  great- 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  off  the* 
Ibt  of  the  legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards**  obliged  to  serve  as  a  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  censi,  who  were 

*  He  was  three  and  twenty  in  his  first  oon-  he  says,  insisted  that  no  one  who  had  been  onoo  - 
solshlp  (Ijvy,  VII.  40),  and  ne  was  consul  for  tribune  should  afterwards  be  made  centurion, 
the  first  time  in  the  year  407.  —  See  livy,  out  of  dislike  to  one  P.  Salonius,  who  had  been 
Vn.  26.                             ^  made  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 

•  Li^  VXI.  42.  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fra^m.  and  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  because  he 
I.  $  2.  This  Audden  burst  of  feeling^  is  crediole  had  especially  opposed  their  meeting.  Both 
enough ;  for  civil  war  seems  shockmg  to  men  Niebuhr  and  Wacbsmuth  suppose,  on  the  oon- 
who  are  little  scrupulous  in  shedding  the  blood  trary,  that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 
of  forei^ers,  however  unjustly.  In  this  re-  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  in 
ipeet,  it  needs  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a  his  behalf^  to  save  him  from  being  obliged  to 
later  stage  of  society  to  overcome  the  natural  go  onservmg  in  a  lower  rank,  after  naving  onoe 
shrinking  from  domestic  warfare.  The  feudal  served  in  a  higher.  Wachsmuth  well  compares  • 
times  are,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  for  the  case  of  Volero  Publilius,  who  complained 
to  the  isolation  and  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
B^m  the  rchntions  of  countryman  and  follow-  after  having  been  once  centurion.  (Livy,  U. 
citizen  were  almost  unknown.  65.)    Manjr  motives  may  have  joined,  however, 

**  Livy,  VII.  41.  in  suggesting  this  demand  of  the  soldiers.    It 

"  *'  Lex  sacrata  militaris."     A  lex  sacrata  was  a  great  thing  for  a  deserving  soldier,  that 

partook  of  the  character  of  a  treaty,  and  was  if  once  appointed  military  tribune  (six  of  whom 

sworn  to  by  the  two  parties  between  whom  it  were  at  tnis  time  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 

had  been  agreed  to.    Thus  the  term  is  applied  people  themselves,  Livy,  VII.  5),  he  should  bo 

only  to  snch  laws  os  settled  points  most  deeply  freed  from  the  necessity  of  serving  again,  ex- 

affecUng  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  in  the  cept  in  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.    And  it  was 

state,  and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  treaty  of  a  great  thing  for  the  mass  of  the  commons,  that 

peace  between  them.    Of  this  sort,  besides  the  promotion  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 

umouslaws  respecting  the  tribunes  of  the  com-  and  that  it  should  be  necessaiy  every  year  to 

mons,  was  the  kw  of  Icilius,  do  Aventino  pub-  fill  up  the  vacancies  amon^  the  centurions  with 

lieando.  new  men,  instead  of  confining  them  to  a  certain 

I*  It  should  be  observed,  that  Livy  gives  to  number  of  individuals  who  might  pass  at  ple»- 

this  petition  a  different  object.    The  soldiers,  sure  from  one  command  to  another. 
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considered  unfit  to  bear  arms ;  partly  because,  whilst  they  were  on  military  serv- 
ice, they  were  protected  from  being  personally  attached  for  debts  ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  furnish  a 
poor  man  with  the  means  of  relieving  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  objects ;  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  dignity  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the 
commons  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  political  magistracies. 

Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
T»nai  dflBudad  and  ©r  kulghts  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  three 
"****•  times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.    In  requiring  this  the  soldiers  not 

only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  so  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de- 
cided part  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the 
soldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
not  press  their  demand  .** 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
^  -.  .V  drawn  from  the  city,  returned  to  their  homes  again ;  and  L.  Ge- 


I  in  Room.     Th« 
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nucius,"  one  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  Forum, 
certain  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  imderstood,  the  patri- 
cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magbtracies  in  the  same 
year ;  and  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians,  as  the  Licinian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  great  families ;  and 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  C.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  record,  and 
a«Mni  •boiitioa  «f  of  which  we  know  not  who  was  the  proposer:"  a  law  whose  very  name 
^^^  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  greater. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  throvra  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  cred- 

"*  As  the  oommons  were  persuaded  by  Vale-  jSovAi) — rSa  ^iv  rSiv  xp<^v  iwoKondi  i^jnifhaTo  vfi- 

riiiB  and  Horatius  to  abandon  tlieir  demand  for  vt  *?taualois  *  toU  ii  rdrt  IxfipoU  (namelv,  the  re- 

the  ammmary  execatioD  of  the  decemvirs. — See  voltca  soldiers),  xal  £6tta¥--Sammt\Q.  Fragm.  I. 

chop.  xvi.  §  2.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  well-known  ex- 

*^  Niebuhr  supposes,  not  annaturally,  that  pression  xp^Qv  ^jrajconj.— "  Num  honcstum  itfi- 

thls  Genucius  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  trib-  tur,"  asks  Cicero  with  respect  to  Csesar  when  ne 

uno  Genuoius,  who  was  murdered  by  the  aria-  had  just  heard  of  his  crossing  the  Bubicon, 

tocracy  in  the  year  281.— See  p.  65.    He  was  ^^  xP^*^*' ^^oKoiedSf  ^vydiuv  jta9tf^ovf,  sexcenta  alia 

also,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  family  with  scciera  moliri, 

ibe  plebeian  consuls  of  the  years  385,  887,  and  r^v  dt&w  fLtytcniv  Aor'  Ixuv  rvpavvUa  V^ 

888.  Ad  Atticum,  VII.  11. 

"  It  is  attested  by  Appian,  who,  as  Niebuhr  Tlie  expression  in  the  Boman  writer  is  no  leat 

thinks,  copied  this  part  of  his  work  from  Dio-  decisive.    M.  Valerius,  he  says,  *^  sublato  era 


u^ius ;  and  by  the  little  work  De  Viris  lUus- 
tnbus.     Appian^s  words  are  plain  enough :  ^ 


alleno,  seditionem  comprossit.^' 
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itors  should  not  be  permitted  to  enforce  payment.  In  other  words,  all  those 
who  had  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  (nexi) 
were  released  from  their  bond ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give  over  to  his  creditor's 
pover,  addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  into  such 
an  engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was  taken  away ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
be  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  n,  M«Mrftj  ^  jog*. 
oatioQ  itself  broke  no  faith ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  citi*  ^ 
KQS  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency  ;  when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the 
compensatioii  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so*- 
dety  fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happiness :  they  lost  th^  money  to  preserve  th4tf  ooup^-  Had  such  a  sacri- 
fice been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors, 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  h&wever  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
oat  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  by 
their  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  acommon  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow-citizens  aot  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  rum. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  ^his  year  produced  important  consequences 
abroad.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  ^^^^^^.  « •(  ui« 
latins,  and  they  sustained  it  so  ably  that  their  consideration  &^jf^^*"** 
amongst  their  allies  was  gre»dy  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than  "^ 

Rome,  began  to  be  reganM  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
remains  of  the  VolscianF,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the  Anti- 
atians,  together  with  ihose  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
on  Campania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Auruncans, 
began  to  gather  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians, 
who  had  good  reason  to  dislike  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 
nmy  have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  proteciion  at  once  against  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Accordingly, 
the  Romand  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Sam- 
nimn ;  aad  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  a.  u.  c.  414.  a.  a 
nites"  A  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  *^' 
were  entirely  changed  :  Rome  had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 

"  The  Roman  story  is  (Livy,  Vlll.  1,  2),  that  ritory  on  different  sides,  the  Bomans  suddenlv 

vhen  L.  .fmilitw,  the  consul,  entered  thoSam-  and  treacherooaly  made  a  separate  peace  with 

mte  territory  he  found  no  enemy  to  oppose  him :  the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  their  army : 

thfttthe  Samnites  humbly  snea  for  peace,  ana  and  that,  not  content  with  this,  they  actually 

parehMed  an  armiatioe  to  allow  them  to  send  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and 

ttihtt8a4on  to  Some,  by  giving  the  consul  a  were  ready  to  join  them  against  Latium.'* — 

Tear  a  pay  for  his  army,  and  three  months'  al-  Compare  the  extreme  dissatis&ction  of  the  for- 

iowanoe  of  com.    What  would  have  been  the  mor  allies  of  Laoediemon,  when  she  suddenly 

J«wmt  of  a  Latin  writer  I    Would  it  not  have  formed  her  separate  treaty  with  Athens  soon 

been  aomething  of  this  sort  f    "  That  when  the  after  the  ooncinsion  of  the  peace  of  NioiaB.-* 

wniedersto  armies  of  Kome  and  Latium  were  Thucydides,  V.  27. 
•dostty  in  tha  field,  to  invade  the  Samnite  ter- 
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through  the  Samnites  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsians  and  Peligniana ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  Volscians,  Auruncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  organizing  a  new  confederacy 
affalnat  her ;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
Thebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of  her  growing  power  and  am- 
bition, joined  Lacedsmon  against  her  former- ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  GREAT  LATIN  WAlt^BATTLE  UNDER  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  PUBULIAK 
LAWS— FINAL  SETTLEMEifT  OF  LATIUM.— A.  U.  C.  416-417  (410-412  NIEBUHK). 


"  Je  me  rofiue  k  croire  que  des  pen^^tes  oon^ld^rte  poisaent  Intter  long-temps.  &  ^galiU  de 
force,  oonta^  une  nution  oxih.  puisBance  g^nvemmentale  Berait  oentraliB^e.*^ — Dx Tooquxvhjlb, 
Be  la  D^mocratie  en  Am^rique ;  Tome  I.  p.  ^90. 


Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  septurate  pe^ce  with  Samninta,  yet  the 
unMrtain  nbtkni  b«-  qM  alliancc  with  the  Latins  «till  subsisted  in  name  unbroken. 
tu^      *  But  it  could  not  long  remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 

against  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  hove  called  upon  the  Romans  to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance ;  while  the  Samnites'  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  existing 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  betweeti  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change ;  either  the  two  nations  must  beccme  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united  ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  stme  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme ; 
The  Lutiiu  nuke  pixv  and  thc  two  prsBtors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Se^ia,  and  L.  Nu- 
J^  £^"S?;  jj:  misius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Reman  consuls, 
*'°*'  and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  bom^  down  to 

the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  dispatched  with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.'  The  substan^^e  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  united;  that  they  should  both  be 
governed  by  two  consuls  or  praetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation ;  that 
there  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ; 

'  Livy's  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek  language,  they  vere 

sumption  that  the  Latins  were  the  dependent  a^rdiiKot,  or  able  to  give  and  receive  satisnctioa 

allies  of  Home,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  obliged  to 

part  a  revolt.    Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  as  refer  their  quarrels  to  any  superior;  one  of  the 

we  know  from  the  terms  of  the  original  alliance  characteristics  of  an  equal  as  opposed  to  a  de- 

pxeserved  by  Dionysius,  V.  61  (see  p.  68  of  pendent  alliance.— See  Thucyd.  V.  18,  27.    I 

this  history),  and  from  the  indisputable  author-  liave^  therefore,  tacitly  corrected  all  Livy^s  fiJao 

ity  of  CinciuB  (p.  58,  note  4).     Livy  himself  colonng  in  this  matter,  and  given  hia  &ots  in 

supplies  a  refutation  of  his  own  story:  for  ho  their  true  light, 

allows  expressly,  VIII.  2,  that  the  Latins  had  »  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
the  right  of  maldng  war  with  whom  they 
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and  a  third  shnilar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
thRt  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute  one 
eommoQ  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  poinif  the  Latins  were  wUling  to  yield  pre* 
cedeDce  to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatness : 
Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba ;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  oflfer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.* 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  union 
?]adly ;  but  the  sceneral  feelincr,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  _ 
commons,  was  strongly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacnfice  |m^«i  wfuTiadiciui. 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  life  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting  strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  blowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  his  tem* 
pie.  Accordingly  when  the  Latin  praetors  announced  then*  proposal  to  the  ^n- 
ate,  which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation ;  and 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,^  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Seti^ 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
&e  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  0  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
withio  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive  ?*'  To  this  the  Latin  praetor,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  the  Romans  called  insulting  to  their  god.  **  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman 
story,^  "  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Utin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died."  8oroe  of  the  annalists,  stnick 
perhaps  by  its  heme  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army 
in  the  war,  scrupled  .to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothing  c^  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra* 
ditions  of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
^fierent  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  r^ult 
is  certain ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

'  If  the  Latins  really  consented,  as  is  not  im-  festival  on  the  mountain  of  Alba,  as  well  as  to 
probable,  to  acknowledge  Borne  as  the  capital  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  Japiter  in  the  Capitol. 
of  the  united  nation,  it  acoonnts  for  their  sub*  Livy,  XXI.  68,  XXII.  1.  And,  'although  the 
Mquent  acquiescence  in  the  settlement  made  instances  are  of  more  rare  occurrence,  yet  wo 
oj  the  Bomans  after  the  war,  so  fiir  as  this,  that  read  of  Boman  generals  triumphing  at  the 
It  shows  their  willingness  to  waive  the  mere  Mons  Albanus,  and  going  up  in  solemn  prooes- 
Mhig  as  to  the  name  of  their  country,  and  sion  by  the  Via  Triumpnalis  to  the  temple  of 
their  consdoasness  that  Rome  was  so  superior  the  Latin  Jupiter,  as  they  went  up  usually  by 
to  everv  other  Latin  city,  as  to  be  fiurly  entitied  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.  We  cannot  im- 
to  be  the  head  of  the  united  nation.  What  I  agine,  therefore,  that  tne  Latins^  when  pro- 
nave  added  in  the  text  respecting  the  Jupiter  posing  a  perfectiy  equal  union,  should  have  con- 
w  the  mountain  of  Alba,  seems  warranted  by  sented  to  assign  less  honors  to  their  national 
ue  ifitml  practice  of  later  times,  even  after  the  god,  than  he  enjoyed  even  when  they  were  be- 
lAttDs  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  inferi-  come  dependent. 
only  to  Home,  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  «  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
ue  eonral's  first  duties  after  entering  upon  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
his  offioe,  was  to  offn- WMTifloe  at  the  great  Latia 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  issue  before  they  heard 
Tk*  Raum  mpM*  tihe  proposab  of  the  Latin  ambassadors.  They  were  anxious  to 
iL  pIdmL  ^^  eogage  ^^  the  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  by 
pobitad«omii^  the  whole  force  of  the  Samnites:  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand, 

would  gladly  have  redueed  Samnium  to  submission  before  they  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  Rome.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  struggle,  and  weU  aware  of  its 
importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,* 
that  they  might  have  more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  409  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer^ 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Valerius 
Corvus,  for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emergen- 
cies, when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before  ;  but  a  special  act,  we 
must  suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case  with  the  recent  provisions  of  the  Genucian 
law.  His  colleague  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distinguished 
nine  years  earlier  for  his  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
appointed  to  relieve  the  commons  from  the  burden  of  their  debts,^  the  famous  P. 
Dedus  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
impertamof  th«eoo.  nevcr  had  they  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
*^'  three  exceptions  all  the  Latin  cities  were  imited  against  them ;  not 

all  indeed  with  equal  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum,' 
whose  true  friendship  they  had  so  long  experienced ;  Lavinium,  the  eacred  city, 
which  contamed  the  holy  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ^neas  from 
Troy  ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Signia,  Rioman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibiu-  and  Prssneste,  with  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  Ari- 
eia.  The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages ;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  religious  rites,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  8am%arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  olher  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
served  in  the  same  camp,  and  almost  in  the  same  tents;,  the  several  parts  of 
their  armies*  had  constantly  been  blended  together ;  lemons,  cohorts,  and  mani- 
ples had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tribunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other's 
faces :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade. 

"  The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,'*  *'  were  alike  in  every  thing,  except  in 
^    ,  .  their  courage."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.   Even  nations  of  dif- 

•hyetor^  iaferior  foreut  racc,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  long  trained  to- 
gether under  a  common  system  of  military  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed  to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  original 
disparity.     But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

•  livy,  VIII.  2.  the  LavinianB ;  and  their  diBpoeition  is  (evident 

'  "  Qukqueviri  mensarii."    See  lavy,  VII.  from  Livy's  own  story,  VIII.  11.    The  pncton 

SI.  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  flrat  year  of  the  war 

B  Oeminos  Metina,  who  was  slain  by  the  came  from  Setia  and  Circeii,  and  they  are  ^ 

young  T.  Manilas,  commanded  the  horsemen  peclally  said  to  have  induced  Signia  to  jomtha 

of  Tusculum.— lavy,  VIII.  7.    Lavinium,  ao-  oonfederacy. 

oording  to  Livy,  took  no  part  in  the  first  cam-  •  livy,  VIII.  7.  8. 

paign,  out  the  Fasti  Capitolini  says  that  the  "  *'  Adoo  nihil  apud  Latinos  disscoium  so 

oonsul  Menius,  in  the  year  417,  triumphed  over  Bomimi  re  pr»ter  aoixBOB  erat." — ^VIIL  8. 
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amongst  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  for- 
nished  to  Rome,  when  it  became  their  common  country.  The  Latins  were  able  to 
eoDtend  on  equal  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Yolscians,  with  the  countrymen 
of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From  Latium  Rome  received  the  Fulvii,"  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The  issue  of  the 
eontest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courage  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  possessed  by  a  single  powerful  state  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

"With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Camp  inians,  the  Sidicinians, 
the  Auruncans,  and  the  Yolscians,  including  under  this  name  the  Th«uuneoiifM«ne7, 
▼arioiis  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast,  and  •^**'"*'^"^"'" 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and 
periiaps  Lanuvium,"  alone  of  all  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  Formiae  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Volscian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory.^' 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  unanimity 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  that  the  knights"  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnite,  Etruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 
present  the  influence  of  the  Latin  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications"  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Tusculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  zealous  supporters  of  the 
oki  alliance  with  Rome.  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons^ and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendenof . 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns,"  some  of  her  own  colonies," 
her  old  alHes  the  Hemicans,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  AuiMoraoiM. 

"  L.  Fulvins,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  their  cause  was  almost  desperate.  But  I 
487,  had  been  chief  mogbtrate  ofTusoulum  onlj  am  not  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not  to  be  os- 
the  very  year  before  he  was  consul  at  Rome. —  cribed  to  Livy  himself  rather  than  to  his  copy- 
Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  VII.  43.  Ed.  Venet.  1559.  ists :   for  it  seems  a  just  remark  of  Draken- 

■  1  agree  with  Niebuhr  and  with  Sieonius,  borch's  that  livy  calls  the  people  of  Lavinium 
thBt  in  Xivy^s  narrative,  VIII.  12,  18,  Lavinio  not  Lavinii,  but  Lanrentes,  as  if  he  had  con- 
and  Iflviniis  should  be  restored  instead  of  La-  fused  the  two  towns  together.  Yet  **Lau- 
nuvio  and  Lanuvinis.  It  is  not  only  that  the  rentes,^'  in  VIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of 
Fasti  Capitolini  name  the  people  of  Lavinium  Laurentum,  not  of  Lavinium,  from  a  compar- 
and not  of  Lanuvium  as  those  over  whom  the  ison  with  lav^^s  own  statement  about  Lavmi- 
eonsol  Msenius  triumphed,  or  that  several  MSS.  nm  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter ;  and 
of  Livy  support  the  correction  j  but  in  the  set-  that  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two  distinct 
Uement  or  Latium  the  Lannviaus  are  named  places  is  proved  b^  their  being  both  found  in 
apart,  asif  they  had  been  treated  with  siiu^uJar  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns  given  by 
iavor.  which  is  scarcely  to  bo  conceived,  ifthey  Dionysius,  V.  61. 
had  oeen  among  the  last  of  the  Latins  to  re-  »  Livy,  VIII.  14. 
main  in  arms.    And  that  they  were  favorably  "  Livy,  VIII.  11. 

treated  appears  also  fVom  the  famous  article  ^  The  Romans  received  information  of  the 

•*  Hunicipium*'  in  Festus,  where  they  are  dasfr-  hostile  designs  of  the  Latins,  says  livv,  "  per 

ed  along  with  the  people  of  Fundi,  Formice,  and  quosdam  pnvatis  hospitiis  neoessitndinibusque 

others,  who  we  know  were  thought  worthj[  of  conjunctos.*'  These,  uke  the  r^svoi  in  Greece, 

tewardi  rather  tiian  punishment.    Besides,  Livy  would  undoubtedly  form  a  party  disposed  to 

himeelf  tells  us  that  the  Antiatians  in  the  year  Some,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  as  soon  as 

416  ravaged  the  district  called  Solonius  (VIII.  the  fortune  of  the  war  turned  against  the  Latins. 

13),  and  we  know  f^om  Oicero,  de  Pivinatione,  '  The  lands  of  the  Ardeatians  were  ravaged 

I.  84,  that  this  district  was  a  part  of  the  tern-  by  the  Antiatians  in  415  (Livy,  VIII.  12).  Ardfea, 

Xery  of  Lanuvium.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  tnerefore.  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  alli- 

lAMiviam  must  have  been  friendly  to  Rome  at  ance  witn  Rome. 

that  tune,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  "  Such  as  Ostia,  whose  lands  wore  also  rav- 

■he  ooald  afterwaixis  have  Joined  the  Latins,  aged  by  the  Antiatians  in  415.    (Livy,  ibid.) 
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confederacy,  including,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of  the  Marsians  and 
the  Peligoians. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  praetors  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
TksRoiiMMMiiinmM  ^^^  "^  active  warfare  could  be  going  on  in  Campania.  Latm  gar 
ih«  wM  luwmlrfSj^  risons  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  of 
thfwg^&SSBiaTSo  the  Samnites ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thither  as  soon 

'""^  as  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived^  to  renew  their  inva* 

sion  of  Samnium.  No  expectation  seems  to  hare  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  charged 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them  ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as 
from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage^'  of  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  might  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians" 
into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Sammte  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome.  * 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
TiMMaof  T.  iiMiiM  issued  an  order*^  strictly  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  or 
JSytohu  SiS?w  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
dert,udb»ecnted.  coiS^usiou  wlilch  might  aHse  in  chance  combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  ;'^  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  genertus,  he  accepted  the  cbal- 
lenpre  and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  praetorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  Uie  sight,  and  the  younger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

"  When  we  consider  that  the  nsual  season  for  again  with  effect,  even  after  it  has  been  often 

hostilities  at  this  period  was  the  autumn,  it  may  told  before,  if  we  have  received-  it  from  an  ori- 

be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  army  which  fought  ginal   and   independent    soufbe;   because    if 

under  Vesuvius  was  more  than  that  force  which  twenty  eye-witnesses  give  an  aooount  of  the 

had  wintered  in  Campania  to  j^rrison  the  sev-  same  event,  the  impression  which  it  has  made 

eral  towns,  and  as  such  ver^  mferior  in  num-  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  different,  and, 

bers  to  tlie  two  consular  armies  of  the  Bomans.  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way, 

'  The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  cen-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  original, 

trol  countries  of  Italv  may  have  been  unknown  But  when  we  derive  all  our  luiowledge  ftom  one 

to  the  Latins,  and  tneir  sudden  appeiunnoe  in  single  account,  and  tliat  account  has  been  once 

•  Campania  in  coi^unctlon  with  the  Samnites  may  perfectly  given,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by 
have  been  as  startling  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  later  writers  but  to  copy  it,  or  simply  to  state 
as  that  of  Claudius  Nero  to  Hasdrubal  after  his  its  substance.  Thus  it  is  with  Livy^s  iktnous 
admirable  march  from  Bruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  condemnation  of  f.  Manlius 
league  on  the  Motaurus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  iaUier ;  the  story  cannot  be  better  told 
to  the  Austrians  when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it>  and  we  have  no  means  of 
broke  out  ft'om  the  Vid  d' Aosta  on  the  plaina  adding  to  it  or  varying  it  fVom  other  orifl^nal 

•  of  Lombardy  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.    I  have  thererore  followed  Niebunr  in 

"  Livy,  Mil.  6.  simply  stating  its  outline;  for  tlie  finished  pic- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  G.  '  ture  tne  reader  most  consult  livy  himself. 

»  Livy,  VIII.  7.   The  same  story  may  be  told 
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with  abhorrence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  but  fear  and  respect  were  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strict  obediencp,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  tp  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
unconnectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  ^  , 

ii>  1  •         o  •■•ii'^i  ii»A^  ,       At       r  Th«  two  armie*  meet 

a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neurhborhood  of  Capua  to  the  foot  5«*r  Mount  vwutw^ 
01  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Vesens,  ac-  ^Ji^^^i'j^ 
cording  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  th8°^t?y  or  duir 
fought.  What  Veseris  was,"  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which  "^ 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
pr^ent  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  IU)man  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
their  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
coming  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
thai  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con* 
salted*'  as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
mans should  first  begin  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter should  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave :  **  for  fate,"  said  they,  "  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other :  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar^ 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisicMis,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  s(m«„  , 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve;  the  latter  being,  ^  ' 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest.**  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second  part  called  the  Prin- 
dpes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vi^or 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  forming 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
aimed,  Rorarii ;  and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  T»cti«ofti»Roiii«»i». 
and  the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  »««»•»«"•  !«'*«»• 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.     But  the  want  of  all  co- 

*  *'  Apnd  Veserim  flayiam.**  is  the  ezprea-  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  claimed 

flion  of  tne  author  *^  de  Viris  lUuBtrihiis''  twice  aa  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

over,  in  his  notices  of  P.  Dedns  and  of  T.  Man-  the  army  of  the  other:  the  consuls  tnen  sacri- 

lins.    Cicero  twice  mentions  the  name,  bnt  sim-  flced,  to  see  whether  the  sign  observed  in  the 

ply  says  "  ad  Veserim.''    There  is  no  stream  at  entrails  of  the  victim  woald  speak  the  same 

present  on  either  side  of  Vesuvius  which  will  language  as  their  vision. 

answer  the  description ;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos-  *^  See  the  famous  description  of  the  legion  at 

ttble  to  calculate  the  changes  effected  in  tne  ^e-  this  period  in  Livy.  VIII.  8,  and  Nieb-.mr  s  ooin- 

ography  of  a  country  by  volcanic  action  durmg  ments  upon  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  <&c.  Kd.  2, 1827, 

apenod  of  so  many  centuries.  and  Vol.  III.  p.  110,  <fec.    The  flntt  lino,  com- 

"  livy^  VIII.  6.  Both  consuls,  said  the  story,  prisinff  the  hastati  and  prindpes,  contained  in 

had  seen  m  the  night  the  same  vision ;  a  figure  each  kgion  only  1890  men ;  the  reserve,  con* 

of  more  than  human  stature  and  mi^'esty  ap-  sisting  of  the  triarii,  rorarii,  and  aooenai,  amount- 

peand  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  gods  of  ed  to  S790. 
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temporary  accounts  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com- 
prehend it  clearly.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  place  all  minute  inquiries 
into  the  subject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal  points, 
so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description«of  the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  lemons  were,  as  we  hare  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
oni«r  of  battle  of  both  ^hc  Samuitcs  and  Hemicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
*™^  army,  must,  in  like  manner,  have  been  opposed  to  the  nations  of 

their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and  Yolscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself^  the  lesions  on  the  right  were  commafaded  by  Titus 
Manlius,''  those  on  the  left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  hastati,  who  formed  on  each  side» 
Battis  under  iioiBtv*.  ^  "^^  hsiVB  secu,  the  first  divisiou  of  the  first  line.  Consisting  both 
■■'*'"•  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other 

with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  theur  light-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
Une  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati 
RomM  fint  line  h  db-  of  the  left  wiug  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  formed 
•^•'-  what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Yalerius,*"  the  pontifez  maximus.  ''  The  gods," 
f.Dechie  devote*  him.  he  Said,  *' must  help  us  now ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 
••"■  to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
to  Decius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  unknown  mystery.    The  pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,*^  and  wrap 

*  Livy,  VII.  9.  refer  to  the  apostolical  writings  in  the  New  Tes- 
"  Who  this  M.  Valerias  was,  we  know  not;    taznent.     livy  himself  may  have  copied  the 

whether  it  was  the  M.  Valerias  Foplioola,  who  prater  immediately  from  one  of  the  older  an- 

was  consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerias  Cor-  nalists,  either  ttom  Fabius  Pictor,  from  whom 

vus,  who  had  been  |(ready  three  times  consol  Gellius  ^notes  one  or  two  similar  notices  of  an- 

and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates,  oient  rebgioas  observances^  or  fh)m  L.  Cindus, 

that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap-  whose  treatise  "  de  Re  Miiitari"  contained  the 

pointed  to  curale  offices  no  fewer  tnan  one  and  form  used  by  the  Fetiales  in  declaring  war,  and 

twenty  times.    Hist.  Natnr.  VII.  48.  that  of  the  military  oath.    See  Gellins,  Xvl.«4. 

*  "  Togam  prsetextam  sumere  jusait  ;^*  *^  su-  Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  andent  forma, 
mere,"  because  it  was  not  commonlywom  in  bat-  carmina^  in  their  own  words ;  of  which  we  hAve 
tie.  The  form  of  words  in  which  Decius  devo-  several  instances  in  that  almost  solitary  rem- 
ted  himself  ran  as  follows :  **■  Thou,  Janus,  thon,  nant  of  his  voluminous  works  which  has  reached 
Jupiter,  thou,  Mars,  our  father,  thou,  Qmrinus,  our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  language. 
thou,  Bellona;  ye,  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods,  ye,  Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  laws,  may  be  relied  on 
the  gods  of  our  lathers'  land,  ye,  the  gods  whose  as  perfectly  genuine,  even  when  ascribed  to  s 


power  disposes  both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies,  period  the  history  of  which  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  ye  also  gods  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum-  To  notice  more  particularly  the  prayer  of  De- 
bly  beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  to  re-  cius,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  addresses  Janus  bo- 
ocive  this  grace  fh)m  yon,  that  ye  would  pros-  fore  all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  himself; 
per  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  Quiritee  with  in  evident  ^reement  with  that  ancient  rit«  of 
all  might  and  victory ;  and  that  ye  woald  visit  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  enemies  of  the  peoi>le  of  Rome  and  of  the  a  war,  which  imnlied  that  he  was  in  an  es^cial 
Quirites  with  terror^  with  dismay,  and  with  manner  the  goa  whom  the  Romans  wished 
death.  And,  according  to  these  words  which  to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.  See  p.  4.  Mais 
I  have  spoken,  so  do  I  now,  on  the  behalf  of  -Po^t  like  the  Zm  and  'AvoXAwy  rarp^,^  has  a 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  manifest  reference  to  the  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Quirites,  on  the  behalf  of  the  army,  both  the  le-  Romulus.  As  a  god  of  war.  Mars,  I  should  ima> 
gions  and  the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Roman  peo-  gine,  was  of  a  later  date  in  Italv  than  Janus ; 
pie  and  the  Quirites,  devote  the  legions  and  the  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  two  gods  came  to  the 
foreign  aids  of  our  enemies,  along  with  mvself,  Romans  from  different  quarters.  Virgil  speaks 
to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave."  No  of  the  opening  of  the  ^ates  of  Janus  as  a  Latin 
one  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  prayer,  rite,  older  than  the  origin  of  Rome.  The  "  1»- 
which,  together  with  the  rules  to  be  observed  res"  here  spoken  of,  would  be,  I  suppose,  "la- 
in these  solemn  devotions,  Livy  has  copied,  he  res  militares"  (see  Orelli's  Inscriptions,  Ko. 
tells  us,  "  verbis  ipsis,  ut  tradita  nuncupataque  1665),  "  lares."  as  is  well  known,  being  a  geneiv 
aunt :"  VIIL  11 ;  where  "  tradita,"  I  may  ob-  al  title,  and  denoting  powers,  or  mighty  ones ; 
•erve,  does  not  refer  to  any  oral  tradition,  but  their  particular  character  and  ofiice  being  ex- 
to  the  pontifl(SAl  books :  just  as  Cyprian,  where  pressed  by  a  particular  tiUe,  or  implied  t^  the 
he  appeals  to  "  tradido  apostolica,"  means  to  nature  of  the  ease.    Thus  L.  iEmuios,  In  thA 
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it  round  bis  head,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it  to  his  face,  and 
to  set  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  he  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictors  to  his  col- 
league,  to  say  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Roman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points,** 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  in  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  ffods ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
I>ecius  had  paid  for  them ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if  appointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  Latins,  too,  understood  the  meaning  of  Decius'  death,  when  they  saw  his 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  tim  a»kt  b«ttiM  w 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  »»<*»^""^«»«>v- 
main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
maniples  of  the  hastati  and  prindpes,  yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 
Latins. 

In  this  extremity  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve brought  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide  «,^r^,^„,^ 
the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  eidM  JUnSTait^ 
forward  only  his  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very  ''*'* 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  signal  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  start^  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  broke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 

war  with  Antiochxis,  when  engitfed  in  a  sea-  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Somans  did  not  treat 

ilght  with  the  enemy ^  vowed  to  baild  a  temple  them  with  that  irreverence  which  the  Latin  am- 

to  the  larea  permarim,  or  *^  the  powers  or  genii  bassador  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 

of  the  deep.^    livy.  XL.  58.    Maorobins,  Sat-  of  the  Capitol. 

umalia,  I.  10.     Miiller,  Etrusker,  Vol.  IL  p.  Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it  has  been 

129,  oonf.  p.  91.    The  war  lares,  to  whom  Decius  doubted  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 

prayed,  are,  apparently,  the  same  powers  that  "veniam  jpeto/«w^*,"  which  occurs  in  the 

are  represented  on  two  Etruscan  tombs,  engrar  ijrayer  of  Deoins.    I  think  the  true  interpreta- 

▼ings  of  which  are  j^iven  by  Mioali  in  the  plates  tion  of  '*  fero^^  Ib  '^  nanciscor  ;^'  and  that  as  some 

accompanying  his  history,  PI.  105,  106.    They  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 

am  win^d  figures,  male  and  female,  who  are  Bekker's  Livy),  the  words  are  added  as  of  good 

present  in  a  battle,  taking  part  with  the  several  omen,  **  the  grace  which  I  crave  I  feci  sure  that 

eombatants.  I  ahall  also  obtain ;"  in  the  well-known  future 

The  "  nine  gods,"  "  dii  novensiles,"  are  prob-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  which  *'  fero"  sig- 

aUy  the  nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  nifles,  *'I  am  going  to  obtain."    It  may.  per- 

who  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  lights  haps,  signify  no  more  than  an  earnest  wish,  "  I 

ning  and  thunderbolts.    See  Miiller,  EtrusKer,  am  ready  to  obtain,"  "I  would  jSiin  obtain;" 

Vol.  II.  p.  84^  note  10.    According  to  another  but,  at  any  rate,  "ferre  v*»niam"  must  signify 

definition.  Serving  ^n.  VIIL  187,  the  dii  no-  *'  to  receive  favor,"  as  **  petere"  signifies  to  sue 

Tonsiles  were  gods  who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

their  good  deeds ;  '*  quibus  merita  virtutis  dede-  »  "  Armatus  in  equura  insilivit,"  says  Livy. 

lint  numinis  dignitatem.^'  Zonaias  saysj  ri  8w\a  Mtit  (VII.  26).    But  this 

By  "the  gods  whose  power  disposes  both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  moments  while  he  was 

US  and  of  our  enemies^"  "  divi  quorum  est  po-  uttering  the  praver :  when  that  was  ended,  he 

testas  nostromm  hostiumquo,"  may  be  meant  resumed  the  full  arms  of  a  Roman  general;  only 

cither  the  especial  tutelar  powers  of  each  nation,  his  sacred  character,  as  one  devoted  to  the  gods, 

the  **  lares  urbiam  et  civitatum"  (see  Orelli,  was  marked  by  the  pecuUar  manner  in  which 

Inscription.  Collect.    1668,  1670,    and  Miiller,  his  toga  was  wrappedaround  him,  the '*  cinctua 

Etrusker,  Vol.  U.  p.  91, 98),  or  the  peculiar  na-  Gabinus." 

tional  ^ods  of  each,  such  as  the  Jupiter,  Juno,  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 

and  Minerva  of  the  Capitol  for  Borne,  and  the  ductus  Gabinus,  see  Miiller,  Etrusker,  VoL  IL 

Jupiter  of  the  mountams  of  Alba  for  Latium.  p.  266. 
Tbib  gods  of  Latium  might  be  addressed  in  the 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  ustuil  result  of  engagements 
fought  hand  to  hand,  where  a  broken  army  can  neither  fight  nor  fly,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  having 
8b«re  or  th«  swinitoi  bcateu  the  Yolscians  and  Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
iB  th«  b«tti«.  Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 

there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certtun  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to'  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  'out  of  Campania ; 
Th«  lAtiM  1*  .Mill  *°^  ^^®  conquerors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no 
d|i|GLt«^^m3reit-  couditiou  to  pursuc  them.   The  fugitives  first  halted  at  Mintumae  ;" 

*"  then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again   to 

Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
em  or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  praetor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Yolscians  ;  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  Bat 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
T.  MiuUDt  ratanit  to  SO  loug  bcfore  the  regular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manlius 
Rome  nd  uiunpha.  ^^  Dccius  must  havc  becu  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Manlius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph ;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,'*'  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doin^  had  perhaps  tiiken  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming"  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
collea&;ue  and  his  own  son  m  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  their  public 
or  domain  land,  and  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians.'*     But  as 

•  livy,  Vni.  10, 11.  It  is  pliun  fyom  this  that  by  a  route  drcuitoua  indeed,  but  secure  ftom 

Samnium  ww  altogether  the  Da^e  of  the  Roman  interruption,  through  the  country  of  the  Mai^ 

army's  operations,  and  that  whatever  was  the  sians  and  Pelignians. 

exact  scene  of  the  great  battle^  the  Bomans  **  The  notice  in  the  ftagments  of  the  Fasti 

fought  with  the  enemy's  army  mterposed  be-  runs  as  follows : — 

twecn  them  and  Rome.  This  sufficiently  marks  [T.  M]anlius  L.  F.  A.  N.  Imperiossus  Tor- 
the  grand  scale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  ouatns  [C]os  III.  De  Latineis  .  Campaneis  .  Si- 
enlarged  military  views  of  the  Roman  consuls,  oicineis  .  Aurunoeis  .  A.CDX11I.  xv.  K.  Ju- 
They  ventured  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territor}\  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  "  Dion  Cassius,  Frafm,  XXIX.  Mai. 

rectly  into  Campania,  resting  on  the  territory  *  I^^*  VIII.  11.    I7iebuhr  thinks  that  the 

of  their  allies,  and  communicating  with  Borne  settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  many  ex- 
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The  Caiiipaiiiai  aristoc* 
mey  nwudad  for  titoir. 


the  Campanian  aristocracy  had  been  wholly  opposed  to  the  war 

with  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to  reward  than  punishment. 

They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which 

enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 

ascendency  in  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 

for  the  loss  of  their  domain  land,  they  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian 

people  450**  denarii  a  year. 

Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  prstor, 
had  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  Antiatians,  ^  '"''****• 
and  checked  their  plundering  inroads,  but  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  return  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manlius  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
wards being  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  him,  to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year.**  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ti.  ^milius  and  Q.  PublUius  Philo. 

*  The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,"*  to  recover  their  forfeited  domain ;  it  is  more  Th«  mwtmm\»Mmi 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius,  and  ^i«^*<Na- 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,"*  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  Tibur,  and  Praeneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  Ti. 
jEmilitts  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause.  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  afbirs  in  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domain  land  won  in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  q.  fMiooB  pboo  «»•■ 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  ^^-  ^  ^1^  ^ 
jugera  to  each  man :  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  '«»»"""  ^*•• 

ecationa,  which  histoiy,  from  a  desire  to  soften 
the  picture,  has  omitted.  Vol.  III.  p.  159.  The 
Bomami,  however,  &r  from  beiog  ashamed  of 
Boch  executions,  rather  gloried  m  them,  and 
even  Livy  himself  relates  with  entire  approba- 
tion the  cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  Capua  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  The  moment  tl^t  the 
war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  Latin  states, 
it  was  the  policy  of  Bome  to' avoid  driving  them 
tgain  to  despair  by  any  bloody  executions ;  and 
as  the  deportation  of  the  senators  of  VelitrsB  is 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  severity, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was 
shed  except  on  the  fleld  of  battle. 

"  Livv,  VIII.  11.  Mr.  Twiss  supposes  that 
thirty  talents  were  fixed  upon  as  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  each  century  *of  the  Campa- 
nian equites,  which  would  make  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tialentB  for  the  whole  four  centuries ; 
and  as  there  were  four  hundred  knights  in  each 
oenturv,  it  allows  just  four  hundr^  and  fifty 
denarii  or  drachnue  to  each  individual.  Nie- 
buhr  well  observes  that  the  yearly  payment  of 
BO  laii^e  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  tal^ 
ents  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Capua. 
The  coin  paid  is  ouled  by  livy  "  denarios  nnm- 
mos ;"  and  although  silver  denarii  were  not  coin- 
ed at  Bome  till  a  later  period,  yet  this  proves 
nothing  against  their  earlier  use  in  Campania ; 
and  aluough  Eckkel  and  Mionnet  soknowledge 
only  acoppercoinage  of  ancient  Capua^  yet  Micali 
piveean  engraving  of  asilver  coin,  with  an  Oscan 
mseription,  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  be- 
longed to  Capua  in  the  days  of  its  independence. 
8se  plate  116  of  MicaU's  Atlas. 


**  Something  of  this  8t>rt  must  be  supposed, 
if  Livy  had  any  authority  for  his  statomcnt,  that 
the  consuls  in  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  after 
this  period,  still  came  into  office  on  the  1st  of 
July.  (Livy,  VIII.  20.)  For  as  Manlius  en- 
tered on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 
well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  May,  the 
consular  year  must  have  be^un  from  that  time 
forwards,  not  in  Jnly,  but  m  the  early  spring, 
unless  it  nad  agfun  been  altered  by  some  suhse- 
ouent  chanji^e.  Bat  the  whole  chronology  of 
this  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  details,  that 
it  is  mipossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 
sion. 

»  livy,  Vm.  12. 

"  The  dates  for  these  years  fhmished  by  the 
Fasti  are  as  follow : 

T.  Manlius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May, 
418.  Q.  PublUius  Fhilo  triumphed  on  the  18th 
of  January,  414 ;  and  L.  Camillus  and  C.  Mf&- 
nius  triumphed  on  the  28th  and  80th  of  Sep* 
tember,  415.  Now,  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  vears 
of  Bome  from  the  21st  of  April  (the  Palilia),  the 
traditionary  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
it  is  obvious  that  between  May,  418,  and  Janu- 
arv^  414,  there  intervened  tweutv  months, 
wnilst  between  January,  414,  and  September, 
415,  there  would  be  no  more  than  eignt.  But 
whether  these  dates  are  correct  is  quite  another 

auestion.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
i&e  chronology  of  much  of  the  fifth  century  of 
Bome  with  precision,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  history ;  and  again,  we  cannot  attempt 
to  fix  the  history  by  the  chronology,  because 
that  is  in  itself  uncertain. 
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families  of  the  aristocracy.  Great  discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tricians to  take  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old 
ascendency.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them.  Both 
the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate  men ;  both  had  been  amongst"  the  five 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
were  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
such  men  should  have  indulg^  a  spirit  oi  faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  importance 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.  Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
experience,  according  to  the  common  stoiy,  of  the  factious  chaiaoter  of  the  two 
consuls,  should  have  required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  <^ 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen, that  ^milius  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
the  reforms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  ma^tracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  reforms 
now  effected  were  purely  constitutional,  and  consisted  mainly,  as  far  as  appears, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly  of  the  curisB,  a  body  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  different  character  from  the  sttiate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided  party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assemblies  of  the 
members  of  a  privileged  or  separate  ordet^  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous ;  as  they  combine  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curiae  ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publilius'  laws  deprived*^  them  of 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all 
laws  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :**  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 

"  Livy,  VII.  21.    "Monti  sequitate  curftqne  enacted;  but  Niebuhr's  explanation  is  so  con- 

snnt  ut  per   omnium   annolium  monumeuta  sistent  and  so  probable  that  I  have  been  in- 

celebres  nominibus  csscnt."  dnced  to  adopt  it. 

"  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  onr  *  "Ut  legum  qnsB  comitiis  oentariatis  ferren- 

honse  of  lords  resembles  the  Roman  senate,  and  tnr  ante  initnm  snflhigium  patres  anctoros  fie- 

not  tlie  comitia  of  the  cnri».    If  our  nobility  rent."    I  need  not  say  that  "  patres"  hero  wa» 

were  like  that  of  the  continent,  so  that  all  a  generally  supposed  to  mean  tne  senate,  and  I 

peer's  sons  wore  noble,  or  like  the  patrician  or^  nave  no  doubt  that  Livy  so  understood  it;  but 

der  at  Rome,  so  that  all  his  descendants  in  the  I  think  Niebuhr  is  right  in  understanding  it  of 

nado  line  were  noble,  a  representative'  body  the  patrician  curisB,  who  had  before  possessed 

chosen  out  of  and  by  so  large  a  privileged  cliws,  a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 

without  any  mixture  of  new  creations,  would  The  power  of  the  curin  was  likely  to  be  dis- 

be  a  very  different  thing  fVom  out  house  of  puted  earlier  than  that  of  the   senate ;    the 

peers,  and  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  na-  senate  wtu  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  of 

ture  of  the  Roman  comitia  of  curiie.    Compare  the  most  eminent   men   of  both  orders :   it 

also  the  spirit,  at  once  factious  and  intolerant,  was  a  true  national  council ;  and  that  sucn  a 

which  has  marked  the   convocations  of  the  body  should  exercise  the  power  of  deciding 

clergy,  and  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con-  what  questions  should   be  submitted   to  the 

vocation  as  opposed  to  the  upper;  that  is,  again,  comitia  of  the  people  at  la^^e,  was  nothing 

the  curise  as  opposed  to  the  senate.    Consider  more  than  what  was  common  in  Greece  even  at 

also  that  worst  of  all  possible  assemblies,  the  this  very  period ;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  in* 

diet  of  the  nobles  of  Poland.                    '  compatible  with  a  democracy,  provided  that  the 

*  I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  his  explanation  body  in  which  this  power  was  vested  was  not 

ofthePublilianlaws.    Vol.  III.  p.  169,  et  soqq.  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  character.    A« 

livy^  says  the  purport  of  the  first  law  was  *'  ut  (liv  yip  tXval  n  nu^nv  &  mni>S(  iemt  n&  i^ftw 

plebbcita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent :"  evidently  rpopovXe^uv  . .  rodro  H,  Sv6Xfyrot  rif  ApiSfi^  inw, 

understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport  Aiyapxictfy.    Aristotle,  Politica  IV.  15.     See 

with  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  law  of  tne  year  also  the  institution  of  the  ro/to^^XaKH  at  Athens : 

806,  which  enacted,  "  ut  quod  tributim  plebes  TpoypdAovvi  itd  rlit  povXSis  «w2  vp6  rfjc  hKXtiafas 

jusslsset  populum  tcnerct."  III.  65.    It  is  cer-  info  iv  irp7  %f>i7^arA;eiy.  *  Pollux,  flrom  Aris- 

tainly  possible  that  the  same  law  having  fallen  totle,  VIII.  §  95.    It  is  not  probable  then  that 

into  disuse,  or  rather  being  obstructed  oy  the  the  senate  at  Rome  should  have  thus  early  lost 

power  of  a  party,  should  be  again  Bolemnly  re-  a  power  which  still  existed  generally  in  Greece ; 
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the  senate  to  the  centuries,  and  no  measure  could  originate  with  the  latter,  was 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  curiee  also :  so  that  if  the  cen- 
turies passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  Puhlilian 
law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected  from  the 
commons  ;  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  proyided  that  the  prsetorship  also  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  praetor  also  should  be  a  plebeian. 

"  The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two  consuls  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  their  domestic  measures  than  service  ^^  p„M,„,„  ,.„ , 
by  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  be  un-  j^j^^J"  ^oS^ 
derstood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably  **"  * 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over- 
harshly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Publilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
unbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — ^where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtmning  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson^*  nmiwiiinWininfn 
of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Msenius.  Camillus  marched  against  ^"^ 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  Yelitrse,  Aricia,  and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,^  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Meenius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium  ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
by  the  consul,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  that  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
impatient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  has  only  noticed  the  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
tennined  with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councDs  for  any  two  or      ^^ 
more  of  the  cities  of  Latium  ;^  and  that  they  should  be  made  as  iMMSnofiheJS 
foreigners  to  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  intermarriage,  or  of  *'"  '^'"^' 

hot  that  the  curisB  should  be  deprived  of  it  was  peaceably,  and,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  a 

perfectly  natural.    And  as  Niebuhr  observes,  struffj^le. 

that  the  principal  members  of  the  senate,  head-  *' He  is  called  in  the  Fasti,  *^Spurii  Alius, 

ed  by  the  dictator  and  supported  by  the  mass  Marci  nepos."  The  great  M.  Camillus  is  known 

of  the  people,  should  have  triumphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Spurius,  who  was  the 

nltia  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  curiae,  is  easily  first  prsBtor.    livy,  VII.  1.    The  other  consul, 

conceivable :  but  the  senate  would  not  so  read-  C.  Msenius,  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 

iij  have  yielded  an  important  prerogative  of  its  most  distinguished  families  of  the  commons, 

own ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  oelieve  that  had  for  although  we  have  no  yearly  lists  of  tribunes 

the  senate  joined  the  body  of  the  patricians  in  preserved,  ^et  three  tribunes  of  the  name  of 

resisting  the  dictator's  measures,  they  oould  Menius  are  incidentally  mentioned  at  different 

have  been  carried  without  some  violent  convul-  times  by  Liyv,  IV.  58,  Vl.  19,  and  VII.  16. 

aioDs.     Whereas  the  Publilian  laws,  veiy  un-  ■"  livy,  VIII.  18. 

like  the  Hortensian^  the  Oenudan,  the  Canu-  **  *^  Ceteris  Latinis  populis  connubia  com* 

leian,  or  any  other  or  the  great  measures  carried  merdaque  et  concilia  inter  se  ademerunf  ^^» 

hj  the  commons  against  the  inclination  of  the  VIII.  l4. 
tenato  as  well  as  of  the  patricians,  were  passed 
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purchasing  or  inheriting  lands  in  each  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  Latin 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away ;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  over  Peresus :  it 
was  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,^  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Pr»neste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 
^  .,'    .V        ,  of  their  domain  land,**  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 

ConditioBortli«Mv*nl  ,  .       ,  '  .-^      ,  "^     ,     .     -^  j-    ^   .    .       •      ^i.    • 

utiDiutM.  Tibarud  may  have  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  districts  m  theur 
'"^  '  immediate  neighborhood.     They  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 

nicipal independence;  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
Lanuvi     Ae  ^^^  whole  Or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at 

°  "°^  '  the  next  census.^   It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 

tium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  smce  fallen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  received  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was  created 
f]ve  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,^'  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship without  political  rights  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 
m  the  condition  of  provincial  towns,  without  any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  prsefect 
sent  from  Rome.  Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 

In  Yelitrse,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

**  Livy,  XLV.  29.  censors,  Q.  Publilius  and  Sp.  Postumius.  It 
*^  Livy,  VIII.  14.  That  Tibur  remained  a  derived  its  nomei  acoordinff  to  Paulas,  the 
distinct  state  is  proved  by  the  language  of  livy,  ej^itomator  of  Festus,  "  a  auodam  castro.^*  And 
IX.  80,  where  ho  speaks  of  the  Komans  sending  Livy.  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  Lanuviam, 
ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibur ;  and  still  whicnhe  calls  "  ad  Msecium."  The  probability 
more  by  the  fact  that  Boman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  the  Mecian  tribe  contained 
choose  Tibur  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also  the  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 
case  with  PrsQncsto.  Late  in  the  sixth  century  *'  This  mav  seem  at  variance  with  livy's 
of  Rome,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  wno  says  that  they  were  admitted  to 
Livy,  XLIII.  2 ;  and  Polybius,  writing  earl^  in  the  rights  of  Homan  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 
the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  same  nght  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.  But  it  is  true  that 
as  still  existing,  adding,  as  the  reason  of  it^  that  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 
the  Bomans  were  bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  ceive  no  more  than  the  civitas  sine  suffragio ; 
the  i)eople  of  these  cities.  These  treaties,  foxia,  it  could  not  enioy  the  full  franchise  till  its  peo- 
are  riffhtly  understood  b^  Niebuhr  to  have  Deen  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe;  and  this 
the  old  terms  of  the  Latin  leapie,  including  the  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  census.  But 
interchimffeofall  the  private  rights  of  citizenship  that  from  the  time  of  the  next  census,  Lanu- 
between  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries ;  loo-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  from  Arida, 
rXtnta.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  depend-  and,  probably,  also  fk*om  Pedum  and  Nomen- 
enoe  of  Tibur  and  Prsneste  upon  Borne  is  evi-  tum,  appears  from  the  famous  article  **  Muni- 
dent  :  Papirius  Cursor,  when  consul,  had  a  sum-  cipium''^in  Festus ;  Niobuhr's  commentary  on 
mary  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  general  of  wnich  (Vol.  II.  chap.  4,  pp.  66-60,  Eng.  Transl. ) 
the  Prsenestine  auxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  unrivaUea 
army,  Livy,  IX.  16,  so  that  the  alliance  probably  power  in  discerning  the  true  political  relations 
contained  the  famous  clause  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
a  dependent  from  an  equal  ally :  "  Ms^estatem  continually  to  tliis  passage  in  Niebnhi^  for  a  fill 
populi  Bomani  comiter  conservato."  See  Cioe-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  included  som^ 
roj)roBalbo,16.  Compare  Livy,  XXXVIII.  11.  times  under  the  common  term  of  "municiii- 
**  The  Msecian  tribe  was  created  in  422  by  the  ium." 
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been  zealoiis  supporters  of  the  late  war,  wliile  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  walls  of  the  town  were  de-  veutr*. 
stroyed,**  and  all  the  senators  deported  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  their  return  to  Latium.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  pf  Velitrae  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  Roman  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.* 

Larentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remained,  as  before,  municipally 
independent,"  enjoying  an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of      i^^„,-„j_-. 
citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 
serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 
A|;dea. 

The  relations  of  some  Volscian  and  Campanian  towns,  which  R,uti«M  «f  vobeiaa 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.      •»dc«iipMto«toWBfc 

The  people  of  Antium**  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.     A  col- 
ony  was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  might  themselves,  if  "^ 

they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  their  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political, 
lights. 

Fundi  and  Formise,**  which  had  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its> 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  such  as  Gums,  Suessula,  Atella,  and  Acerrse,  *'"^'*'^*'' 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private- 
rights  of  Rom&n  citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government.     Their- 
soldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions,^'  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the 

•  Livy,  Vin.  14.  in  "  Munioeps."  FcstuB  sayi  exprcsdy  of  Fundi, . 

*  Tiie  Octavii  belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe  Formiae,  Cam®,  and  Acorne,  that  alter  a  certain  - 
(Suetonius  in  Augusto,  40),  and  their  original  number  of  vears  they  became  Homan  citizens, 
coantry  was  Velitrae,  The  tale  which  Suetonius  that  isj  in  tne  full  sense  of  the  term,  being  en- 
tdds,  of  their  having  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  rolled  in  a  tribe,  and  beinf  made  eligible  to  all 
ofTarquinius  Priscus,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.  But  the  "certain  number  of 
patncians  by  Servius  Tullius.  but  aflenv^ds  years"  was  about  a  century  and  a  half;  for  the 
having  oh'^cn  to  become  pleocians,  is  merely  date  of  the  admission  of  Fundi  and  FormisB  to 
OM  or  the  :>rdinary  embellishments  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  happens  to  be  known,  and 
man's  pedigree,  invented  after  he  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  tul  the  year  564.  (Livy, 
eminence.  XXXVIII.  86.)  What  can  be  meant  by  the  ex- 

•  *  **  Cum  Laurentibusrenovari  foadusjussum,  pression  that  the  people  of  Cumaj  ana  AeerrsD 

renovaturque  ex  eo  quotannis  post  diem  deci>  after  some  years  became  Boman  citizens,  it  is 

mom  Latiuarnm.^'    Livy,  VIII.  11.  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  re- 

•*  Livy,  VIII.  14.    Antium  became  a  man-  ceived^he  full  franchise  later  than  the  period 

time  colony,  and  as  such  was  exempted  from  included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Jjivy; 

furnishing  soldiers  to  the  legions  (Livy,  XXVII.  and  for  that  subsequent  period  we  have  no  de- 

S8) ;  it  was  obliged,  however,  to  furnish  sear  tailed  information. 

men  for  the  navfU  service.    (Livy,  XXXVl.  8.)  "  "In  legione  merchant,"  says  Festus,  in 

With  reganl  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  "  Municeps."    The  Campanian   soldiers  who 

»ea,  it  must  be  understood  only  of  triremes  and  made  themselves  mastery  of  Bhcgium  a  little  be- 

qaincmeremes ;  for  that  the  Antiatians  after  this  fore  the  Arst  Punic  war,  are  <»lled  by  Livy, 

period  not  only  had  many  smaller  vessels,  but  Legio  Campana ;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

were  oocast^med  to  sail  even  as  far  as  the  Greek  Dccius  Jubellius,  is  cleariy  Campanian.     Yet 

ftets,  appears  from  the  complaints  of  their  pira-  these  same  soldiers  are  called  by  Polybius  (I.  ■ 

<aes  aaoressed  to  the  Komans  successively  by  6.  7),  and  by  Appian  (Samnitic.  Fragm.  9), 

Alexander  and  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs.  Stra-  " Romans/'  and  Orosius  calls  them  the  "eighth 

bo,  V.  p.  282.  legion"  (IV.  8} ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 

**  livy,  VIII.  14,  compared  with  Festus  in  Polybius,  in  his  list  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal 

"  Municipinm."  Aeems  is  mentioned  by  Livy.  of  tne  Bomans  in  the  great  Gaulish  war  o*  529, 

VIII.  17,  and  by  Festus  in  "  Municipium,"  ana  reckons  the  Latins  ana  the  other  Italian  nations 

in  "  Munioeps.^'  Atella  is  mentioned  by  Festus  separately,  but  classes  the  Bomans  and  Cam- 

18 
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auxiliaries ;  a  distinction  which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
plunder, — possibly  also  these  states  may  have  even  received  portions  of  con- 
quered land  to  add  to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the.  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  brought 
H«Mmjnidu>th«ooD-  to  a  couclusiou,  were  set  up  in  the  Forum  ;^  and  the  beaks  of  the 
•all.  TSTre-m.  Autiatiau  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular  stand  or 
gallery,  between  the  comitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the  tribunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  which 
TiM  war  wiui  Ladam  Romc  was  at  auy  time  engaged ;  whilst  with  the  Samnites  the  con- 
udbt!!!fl^7tob!l2  test  was  often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
**'**^  enty  years.     It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturb ;  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions ;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Rome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
iBther  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
isingle  state  like  Rome,  neither  party^  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prceneste  :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
.a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together; 
Ihe  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  be- 
.came  Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
of  arriving  in  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to 
^^he  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  Praeneste,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power ;  and  if  so,  their 
alliance  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.     Thus 

panians  together,  and  names  the  amount  of  had  two  flights  of  8to|>s  leading  up  to  them,  one 

!their  joint  torce.    This  seems  to  show  that  the  on  the  east  side,  by  which  theproaoherssoended, 

connection  between  Rome  and  Campania  from  and  another  on  tne  west  side,  for  his  descent 

the  great  Latin  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  See  Bucange,  Glossar.  Mod.  et  Inflm.  Latinit. 

was  unusually  intimate ;  and  we  know  aJ^o  that  in  ^'Ambo.^'    Specimens  of  these  old  pulpits 

.a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  prevailld  bo-  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of 

•     tween  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.    Livy,  St.  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fnori  le  more. 

JCXin.  4.  Bimsen  aptlv  compares  the  platform  of  the  ros- 

*•  Livy,  VIIL  18,  II.    For  the  description  of  tra,  on  whiofi  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fro,  as 

»the  rostra  given  in  the  text,  see  Niebunr,  Vol.  ho  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  his  au- 

IIL  note  268  ;  and  particularly  Bnnsen,  **  Les  dience,  to  the  hustings  of  an  English  election. 
Forum  dcRome,"  p.4L  Bunsen,  judg[ing  from       ••  The  rights  of  succession  in  an  hereditary 

the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two  coins  in  his  monarchy  may  affect  a  union   between  two 

possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build-  countries,  by  the  crown  of  each  devolving  on 

ing,  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  the  same  person,  which  would  have  been  nt- 

on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet ;  the  access  terly  impracticable  had  either  of  them  been  a 

to  it  being  by  two  flights  ox  steps,  one  on  each  republic.  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 

side.    It  fronted  towards.thecomitiun,  and  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  union  of 

rostra  were  afixed  to  the  front  of  it.  just  under  the  kingdoms  by  more  than  a  century ;  and  had 

the  arches.    Its  form  has  been  in  all  the  main  not  the  crowns  been  united,  what  human  power 

points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular  pul-  could  ever  have  effected  a  uni(Hi  of  the  two  par* 

pits,  or  the  most  ancient  churchids,  which  also  liaments? 
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the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured  that  neither  the  victories  of  Hannibal, 
nor  the  imiversal  revolt  of 'all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver:  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  their  actusd  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  degree  natural,  or 
even  endurable ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  mtolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR- 
PRIVERNUM— PALjEPOLIS—A.  U.  C.  418-428—418-428,  NIEBUHR. . 


Tih^  6ti  fiivov  ^^ftpaetv  d  rtf  ptil  A(t^tt  irtfAc/iov  vont^uv  ohx  ip^&s  tiKaiAm. — Tots  y^p  f^YOif  &t 
itifHTut  aSpttru,  Kai  s^^t  ohx  tUos  ly  dp^v  abriiv  Kpi^fivat. — ThuctdXDXS,  V.  26. 


According  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  ^^^.  ^^^__^^ 
enterprises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  lllyrians,  and  ^.^^  eitSl^^ 
hb  conquest  of  Thebes.  During  the  twelve  follo\ving  years,  the  diuiy'iSLwiag  th« 
period  nearly  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap-  '^' 
ter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldsean  hordes;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  JSgssan  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.*  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont^ Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and,  resting 
from  his  career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  great  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  mert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection.  African  tribes'  came  to  congratulate  and  bring 
presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only  would  the  people  border- 
hg  on  Egypt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 

'  I  leave  out  of  sight  the  qnestion  aB  to  the  ties  afforded  hv  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  lan- 

mator  or  ie^s  inllnence  exerosed  npon  the  dv-  guage  and  civilization  in  Asia  and'Ijgypt  to  th« 

uization  of  India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  early  growth  of  Christianity. 

kiDffdoins  oef  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Alex-  ■  See  Arrian,  VII.  15. 
Buder'a  empire,  and  refer  merely  to  the  fSMsli- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  sea,  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  traffic  with  India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Gree]^  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  in  ten  years  he  bad  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  committed  against  his 
nation  in  the  west  ?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  time 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  acquainted  with  Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Diopysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  fame  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,'  who  had  dre^ed  a  century  earlier 
the  far  idferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  of  Alexander.  But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  man*iage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  haid  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  havinsr 
long  and  valiantly  maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heara 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.^  Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon  :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  was  either 
not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  king's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

*'  The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemaeus,  *'  sent  an  embassy 
EmbMriM  from  Italy  to  to  the  kiug  to  congHitulate  him  upon  his  conquests."  T)ie  ports 
Ai-.«uiT  In  Babylon,  ^f  ^^^  wcstem  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it. 
Tliese  piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,^  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to 

*  ArriaxiiVII.  15.  bring  the  death  of  Alexander  of  EinniB  to  the 

♦  Livy^^II.  24.  Livy  Bets  the  death  of  Alex-  consulships  either  of  M.  Valerius  and  M.  Atiliua 
ander  of  jSpirus  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturins  and  Sp.  Poetu- 
UUuB  and  L.  Comelins.  Thia  consulftbip,  ao-  mias,  in  the  year  following.  Yet  the  treaty  of 
cording  to  Diodorus,  STnchronizes  with  Olymp.  Alexander  of  Epims  with  Kome  is  placed  in  the 
118-8,  and  he  places  tne  embassies  to  Babylon  consulship  of  A.  Cornelius  and  Cn.  Bomitius, 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  in  that  is,  in  422  (417) :  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
Olymp.  114-1.  But  his  reckoning  in  this  place  sure  aynchroniam,  oecauBo  the  treaty  would 
is  confused,  and  his  Fasti  diffor  from  those  of  naturally  contain  the  names  of  the  Homaa  ma- 
Livy ;  for  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  ^strates  who  concluded  it.  It  seems  impoeai- 
oonsiUshipB  of  Publiliua  and  Cornelius  and  Poe-  bio  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
teliua  and  Papirius,  which|  according  to  Livy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems  fh>m  every  calon- 
were  next  to  one  another.  A^ain,  Livy  places  lation  that  we  may  safely  place  it  so  early  as  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  the  same  make  it  certain  that  his  nephew  must  have  heard 
year  with  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  But  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  Italian  am 
Alexandria,  according  to  Arrion,  was  founded  baasadors  at  Babylon. 

In  Olymp.  112-1,  ana,  according  to  Diodorus.  •Strabo,V.  p.  232.  AtSirtpMl  ^AXi^oyipotfpirg- 
one  year  later,  in  Olymp.  112-2,  which  would    poy  iyxoAfiv  UivrttXttKoi^ft^T^^f^ntfov.   Somt 
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the  Romans  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
concluded  a  treaty.  But  having,  on  the  one  hand,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  bemg  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with  the  kmg  of  Epirus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,*  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  longs  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would' have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon:  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
so  struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in- 
formed himself  concerning  their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
would  one  day  "become  a  great  power.  This  story  Arrian  justly  disbelieves ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  stitl  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  word  of  Qod's  heaviest  judgment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  history  into  a 
higher  region ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  fo  point  the  way,  but  within 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  importance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  pngmi  ^  tb«  smi. 
liant  had  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  "•»*»«>>»upi»'"* 
of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
mtes  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friend,  to  bring 
aid  against  a  common  danger ;  the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Yolscians,  as  the  Romans 
had  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest.  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,^  had  taken  and  destroyed  Fregellae  upon  the  right  bank,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  Fregellse  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  Uie  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hemicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris.*  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  dominion  in  a  quarter  so 
alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  continued  to  bum  for  a  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.     The  Sidicinians  still  remamed  in  arms,*  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
with  what  hopes  or  from  what  despair  we  know  not ;  they  attacked  w  ookny  pImm 
the  Aumncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  their 
prijicipal  city ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  them, 

wiTtere  have  understood  this  AJexander  to  he       *  WestphalpIaoesFregeIl»atCeprano,aB]iiaIl 

Aleumder  of  Epirus ;  bat  it  is  quite  clear  fVom  frontier  town  of  the  pope^s  dominions,  just  on 

Strabo^s  lanffoa^  tliat  he  meant  the  most  emi^  the  right  banlE  of  the  Liris ;  but  savs  that  there 

neut  man  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  is  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  dty  m  existence* 

tiie  most  eminent  Demetritn ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  is  disposed  to  identify  Fre- 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  Bemetrias  PoUor-  ffeUewitn  some  remains  about  four  mUeslower 

oetes.  down,  below  the  janotion  of  the  Trems,  near  to 

*  Arrian,  VII.  15.  the  present  ▼illage  of  8.  Giovanni  in  Carioo. 

^  livy,  Vni.  28.  DionysiM,  XV.  19,  Fragm.         •  Xivy,  VIU.  16. 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  Opicans  of  Cales,'^  whom  Livy 
calls  Ausonians.  Cales  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Capua, 
not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city :  -  its  example  might  be* 
come  contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  in  earnest, 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  this  new  enemy ;  and,  having  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
&s  consul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  charge. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Cales,  and  took  the  place :  but  although  both  he  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicinians, 
yet  on  them  they  could  maLe  no  impression.  And  altbou&rh  Cales  was  imme- 
diately made  a  colony,  and  garrisoned  with  2600  colonists,"  yet  the  Sidicinians 
held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their  prin- 
cipal city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  in  the  annals"  that  Samnium 
lmwim  b«wM    fa    w*s  ^^come  suspected  by  the  Ro^ians.     This  was  in  421,  and  the 
K^njnjuid  AjSuidel  Same  thiug  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the  Romans 
heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epinis, 
brother  of  Olympias,  and  thus  \mcle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  Lu- 
cania,^^  near  Psestum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 
Lucanians  ^nd  Samnites.     Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.     Whether  there  were  any  stipulations 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  m  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advan- 
tage of  Alexander's  invasion ;  and  when,  in  424,**  the  Volscians  of  Fabrateria 
sent  an  embassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 
A.U.C.4M.  ^^^y  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 

if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  in  attack- 
ing it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Campania;  the  Volscians  <^ 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
they  treated  the  ^tolians  after  the  battle  of  Cynocephalse,  or  the  Achseans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  426,"  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
colony  of  their  own  at  Fregellse,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  Samnites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

"  Livy,  Vin.  16.  "  In  422  it  is  Baid  that  "  Samniam  jam  alte- 

"  Cales  ifl  the  modem  Calvi,  six  Neapolitan  ram  annnm  turbari  novis  oonsiliis  suapeotum 

miles  from  the  modern  Capaa,  and  therefore  erat." — Livy,  VIII.  17. 

about  eight  Neapolitan  miles  m>m  the  ancient  **  Li^*  vIII.  17. 

Capua,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  ^  Livy,  VIII.  19.    Fabrateria  is  the  modem 

vilhige  of  S.  Maria  di  Capoa.    But  eight  Nea-  Falvaterra,  standing  on  a  hill  on  the  ri^htbank 

politan  miles  are  about  ten  En^ish  ones,  the  of  the  Trerus  or  Tolero,  a  litUe  above  its  juno- 

Neapolitan  mile  being  nearly  li  English  mile,  tion  with  the  Liris. 

» livy,  VIII.  16.  »  Livy,  VIII.  22. 
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cyifaer  enemies ;  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Palsepolis  and  Neapo« 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 
home.  The  unconnected  notices  of  these  events  recorded"  that  m  w«  witb  Pri««anu 
424  a  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privemum,  in  which  the  ^"-c.^"*- 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part>  notwithstanding  the  favorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  a^  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  Yitruvius  Yaccus,  a  citizen 
of  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  His  influence  at  Privernum, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  distinction ;  and  probably  he  was  amlutious  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,*^  and  like  Attus  Clausus  of  Regil- 
lus  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privemum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Yitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
field»  and  fled  to  Privernum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  Privematians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privemum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Rome,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  Privemum 
submitted  ;^'  Yitruvius  Yaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scourged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 
put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like  those  of  Yelitrae,  were 
deported  beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  .£milius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed,** 
and  ^milius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privemas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
every  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  details  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
tain, yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,'^  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

»  livy,  VIII.  19.  full  length  would  have  run,  C.  PUutiua  Hyp- 

•  The  case  of  L.  Ful  \xib  of  Tnsouhim,  a  very  sseua  Decianus.— See  Eckhel,  Boctr.  Num.  Vol, 
fyw  jean  later,  aeems  to  throw  %ht  upon  the    V.  p.  275. 

▼iewB  of  VitrnviuB  Taccus.    It  is  mentioned  of  "  Tlie  details  are  uncertain,  hecause  DionvB- 

FulviuB,  that  in  one  year  he  commanded  a  Tus-  ins  places  its  date  in  the  year  898,  and  ascribes 

oalan  army  against  Bome,  and  in  the  next  was  the  questionsput  to  the  Frivematians,  not  to  a 

himself  elected  Koman  consul,  having  In  the  Plautius  or  j£milius,  but  to  a  Mardus ;  that  is 

interval  obtained  the  full  citizenship  of  Bome.  to  say,  to  C.  Marcius  Butilus,  the  first  plebeian 

Circamstances  favored  him,  and  were  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  varift- 

to  Vitravins ;  but  the  object  in  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    It  ap- 

cases,  probably  the  same.  pears  to  me  that  the  story  itself  was  of  Priver- 

•  tdvy,  Vlfl.  20.  natian  origin,  and  that  when  the  PrivematiaDft 

•  See  the  Fasti  Capitotini,  which  also  give  the  became  Boman  citizens,  they  used  to  rekte  with 
oonsnl  ^milius  his  title  of  rrivernas.  pride  this  instance  of  the  unflattering  nobleneaa 

The  coins  of  the  Plautian  family,  struck  at  the  of  their  fathers.     When  it  became  famous  al 

very  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  Bome,  still  Bome,  the  Bomans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  thesi) 

leoord  the  triumph  over  Privemum;  in  the  also,  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their  history,  and: 

legend,  C.  HVPS A£.  COS.  PBEIVEB.  CAPT.  then  the  several  ^at  ikmiiies  which  had  em^- 

Hypsieas  was  one  of  the  cognomina  of  the  Plau-  ducted  wars  at  different  periods  agunst  Priver- 

tian  family,  and  in  later  times  the  prevailing  num,  were  each  anxious  to  appropriate  it  to 

one;  bat  tne  conqueror  of  Privemum,  accord-  themselves.    Thus  the  Maroii  wanted  to  fix  it. 

ing  to  the  Fasti,  was  C.  Plautius  Dtdanus.  to  the  earlier  war  with  Privernum,  which  had. 

Tnuat  is,  apparently,  he  was  a  Bedus  adopted  been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of  theirs-;  while-, 

into  the  Flautian  family,  so  that  his  name  at  '     " '^ -    ..    .    . 
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Story  of  til*  boM  taa.  &&  &  Solitary  instaooe  of  that  virtue,  bo  little  known  to  the  Romans, 
SJSian'dtpStyt'faJi  respcct  for  the  valor  of  a  brave  enemy.  After  their  triumph, 
the  Roman  MUM*.  ||j^  consuls  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Privemum  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  urging  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
uf  a  speedy  war  with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  them, 
'*  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  thdr  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing ?"  A  Privematian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penalty  due  to  those  who  assert 
tUeir  liberty."  The  consul,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
another  of  an  humbler  stram,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  ''  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come  ?"  "  Peace 
true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  **  if  its  terms  be  good ;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  language 
of  downright  rebellion :  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  sud  aloud, 
'*  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  to'  become  Ro- 
mans." Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri- 
vematians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum.'' 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
AiamofaMwGMiui  ^^  thoughtso  serious,  that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and 
inva^gn.  ^^^j^  those  whosc  busiucss  was  altogether  sedentary,"  are  said  to 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terials, marched  out  as  far  as  Yeii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy* 
A  similar  alarm*^  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Poly  bins  says,**  that  at  this  period,  "  the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them :" 
he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
be  turned  against  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  hon(miry  presents  to 
the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 

On  theii  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 
ttmi  it  mum  jbimd  •  ^^'^  ^^®  Samuitcs,  sccured  their  direct  communications  with  Gam- 
Mi«a7atADnr,flrTttw  pauia,  by  Bcuding  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred 
settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,"*  or  Tarracina. 
Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town ;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
sided there,"  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

'  in  which  their  uioestore  had  heen  the  ooiunls.  a  Roman  colony  given  hy  Servius,  Mn.  I.  18, 

The  Priveniatian  story,  in  all  probability,  men-  that  "  dedacti  sunt  in  locum  certiim  eedifldis 

tioned  no  Boman  general  by  name.  munitam.^'    The  colonists  were  sent  to  inhabit 

■  Festua,  in  "  Oufentina.^'  a  town  already  in  existence,  not  to  build  a  new 

"  "  Sellularii.**    Livy,  VUI.  20.  one  for  themselves ;  and  thus  by  the  veiy  na- 

■•  Livy,  Vlll.  17.  ture  of  the  case,  tney  would  generally  form  a 

*  livy,  II.  18,  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  such  t 

*  Livy,  VIII.  21.  town,  aa  the  old  inhabitants  would  rarely  be  al* 
^  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  deiliiitkm  of  together  extirpated. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  they  bad  ceased  to  fonn  a  state  or  even  a  corporate  society ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
governed  by  a  magistrate  or  prsefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  smaU  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  had,  probably,  a  considerable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  the  city  of  Amur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  as  they  retained  their  Roman  franchise,  they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  thei/ 
names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  all  their  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privemum,  there  began  that  course  of  events 
which  finally  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  ^„  ^th  tb*  omks 
nites.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victory  •''•'*'»««»i»- 
of  Manhus  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  for  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  conunons  in  small  portions  of 
three  jugera  to  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man* 
ner,  by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  stitmgers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast."  Of  these,  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumaean  colonies ;  but  Cumse  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  Cumse,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Acerrse,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Parthenopean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  their  Greek  character 
uncorrupted ;  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fugitives^  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  independence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  to  give  them,  in  some  respects,  th^ 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people.^  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
em  Italy  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbors ;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve 
their  own  wants  by  encroaching  on  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman  story  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  to 

•  Livy,  VIII.  22.    DionysiaB^  statement  rep-  •  DionyBiuB,  XV.  6.    Fraflrm.  Mai. 
resents   the  wrong  as  offered  to   the  Campa-  "  NuXAvdir  v^dipa  rvd;  *EA^iivas  Jicwt^ftivrnv. 
nians  themselves ;  and  that  the  Bomans  took  Dionvs.  XV.  6.    The  coins  of  Nola  closely  ro- 
up the  cause  of  their  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the  sembie  those  of  Neapolis,  and  the  legend  is  in 
well-knovn  Greek  term,  of  those  who  were  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Oscan  oharacter. 
bw4no€  T^ 'VmitfiiMf  kytft^Hmt,    See  Dionys.  XV. 
i.    Fngu.  MaL 
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ninToiT««th«RoniMii  ^^^^P^^"  ^  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  being  a  tongue- 
bawaTiIith uw Sam.  valiant  pcoplc,  returned  an  insulting  refusal.   Upon  this  the  senate 
submitted  to  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  Palae polls ;  and  the  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 
was  declared  accordingly.     Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Samnites,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.     It  was  sidd  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men,'* 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  Palaepolis ;  and  L.  Cor- 
neuus  reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nium,  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the   people  of  Privemum, 
Fundi,  and  Formi»  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  ambassadors 
Vere  sent  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.     The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privemum,''  Fundi,  and  Formiae ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Palaepolis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.     This  was  probable  enough,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — ^for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.     But  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part, 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellae  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share  of  the  spoil    The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  \o  the  decision  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fregellffi  in  the  mean  time. 
But  the  Samnites  thought  their  right  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,*^  and  to  allow  the  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.     They  replied,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must  determine  them.     "  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,''  they  said,  "  and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue."    The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans : 
''  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemv."     Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,"  stepped  forward : 
''  The  gods  of  war,    he  said,  "  will  judge  between  us."    And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  '*  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  up  arms  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle !    But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms !"     Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed  ;  and  L.  Cornelius, 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  decisive  actions.     Q.  Publilius 
phoo  to  established  himself  between  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in- 
tercept all  land  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  either  city, 

"  DionysiuA,  in   all  his   account   of  these  olis^  was  founded  in  a  more  advantageous  sit- 
affifdre,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis ;  the  nation,  the  old  town,  or  Paliapoiis,  wont  to  de- 
name  of  PalsBDolis  does  not  once  occur  in  cay. 
his  narrative.    In  the  Roman  stoir,  Paleepolis  "  I^ivy?  VUI.  28. 
holds  the  more  prominent  place ;  iot  no  other  "  Livy,  VIII,  28. 

reason,  apparently,  than  because  Pal»polis  was  "*  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinthians  when 

oonqnered  by  force,  and  enabled  PuDlilins  to  the   Coroyrgeans,  like  the  Romans,  first  be- 

obtain  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Neapolis  sieged  Epidamnus,  and  then  offisrcd  to  refer 

entered  into  a  fHendly  treaty  with  Rome.    But  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  some  third 

Palaepiiis  must  really  have  been  a  very  insig-  party.    Thucyd.  1. 89. 

nificant  place ;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  in-  *  Dionysius,  XV.  18.    Fra(pn.  Mai. 
fiUlible  rule,  that  whenever  a  new  town,  Neap- 
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and  as  the  sea  was  open  to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was 
empowered  to  retain  his  command  as  proconsul,^  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  proconsul,  and  proves  the  great  interest  which  Publilius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sty  required  that  he  should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Samnium  ;  but  Cornelius*^  was  only  excused  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
himself  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family.  ^^^^^^  ud«irf*.  •- 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  caiiNt  •  pi«bMaa^ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  more  violent*  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  just  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
cians most  hated — on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness  ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people  ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  the  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  appointment*^  the  auspices 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  legally 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium  ?  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture upon  another  attempt  of  a. far  more  desperate  nature:  they,  Attompu  to  Mt  nid* 
seem  to  have  tried  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  *»-J^«*»^»»'«^- 
the  election  of  two  patncian  consuls  This  at  least  is  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  after  the  dictator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed"  that  thirteen  inter- 
regna, a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  ^milius  Mamer- 
oinus,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  the  good  dictator  Mamercus  ^mil- 
ins,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patrician  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friend^  of  Publilius  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Publilius'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He  brought  on 
the  election  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  according 


»  Uyj,  Vin.  2S.  "  lavv,  VIII.  28. 

"  livy,  VIII.  88.  *  He  Iiad  nfuned  Publilins  his  master  of  the 

"  Livj,  VIII.  28.  "  Vitiosam  videri  dicta-    hone  a  few  years  earlier,  when  he  was  himsolf 
toremi 


'  Livj,  VIII.  28.    "  Vitioeam  videri  dicta-    hone  a  few  y^ears  earlier,  when  he  was  hin 
»m  pronantiayenmt."  diotator.    Livy,  VIII.  16. 
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to  law ;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  con* 
sul,  C.  PoBtelius/*  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirius  Mugillarius. 
It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  quarrels,  when  Rome  -was 
entering  upon  her  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the 
•>th«^^mg  of  the  first  contests  the  two  nations  bad  met  without  animosity,  and  the 
*"*  war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their  dominions 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  bacl^ 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should 'be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  the 
first,  within  three  years,  it  lasted,  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SECOND  SAMNITE  WAB-L.  PAPIRIUS  CtJRSOR-AFFAlR  OF  THE  FORKS  OB  PASS 
OF  CAUDIUM-BATTLE  OF  LAUTUL^i-Q.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  ETKU- 
RIA.— A.  U.  C.  42&-450 :  428-444,  NIEBUHB. 


'*  Samnites  (^uinqnoginta  annis  ^r  Fabios  et  Papirioapfttres,  Gornmque  Uberos^  ita  anbegit  a  - 
domuit  (populiiB  Roinfinas),  ita  rarnas  ipeas  urbiiun  dimity  ut  hodie  Banminm  in  ipso  Samnio 
requiratur;  ziec  facile  appareat  materia  quatuor  et  viginti  tnumphomm." — ^Fi>osi»,1. 16. 


Thb  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome» 
oiraoiogT  ortk«Me.  <^Qd  within  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
gadSMmTtowu.  ggj.jj  Alexaudcr  died  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
conclusion,  sixteen  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexan- 
der's successors ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  ^gypt  So 
completely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
o«iieniiuitiii«Mdob-  about  twcuty  years.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
jMtoof  tha  WM.  gQ  complicated  a  tissue^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  either  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Rom  .n 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Liris, 
while  the  Samnites  were  eager  at  every  favorable  opportunity  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity^ even  of  the  Latin  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
Samnites,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

«  livy,  VUI.  26. 
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danger,  reyolt  to  Uiem  was  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
dirersion ;  and  at  last  Samniam  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,^  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  land 
blockade  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  ^  ,  . 
the  year  428  with  theur  umted  armies  were  ordered  to  mvade  jjjg!!7»i2r*^  ^ 
Samnium.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  poUcy  which  they 
iaTariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
war  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  secured  the  f^liance  of  some  state  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations, 
they  concluded  treaties  of  alliance'  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  them ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,}  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Sanmites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  '* 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedaemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian ;  and  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pi^lanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  EDdortii«w»rwitiiUit 
eitemal  relations,  are  mostly  lost  m  the  distant  view  presented  ^"^^^1!^^^!!^ 
hy  the  annalists  of  Rome.  But  it  is  recorded*  that  the  war  with  •»»'*'*•  ^''"^ 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palsepolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans mto  his  city.  PubHlius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Palsep- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  hbtory ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  tlm 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.*  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidian  colony  became 
the  seat  of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 
The  people  of  Tarentum,^  it  is  said,  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  issue  of 

I  Livy,  VIII.  25.  (Diodoms,  XVI.  62-88.)  But  of  the  BnbBejqncnt 

Livy,  VIII.  26.  relatiooB  between  Tarentum  and  the  Lucinians 

This,  Nicbuhr  observes,  appears  from  the  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 

Btatement  that  Alexander  of  Epims,  dorinff  his  18th  books  in  thehr  present  state  being  devoted 

▼STB  in  Ital^p^,  was  attended  by  about  two  nun-  exclusively  to  the  moin  of  Greece  and  Asia : 

<hed  Lucanian  exiles ;    and  that  these  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  historv  which  treated  of 

treated  with  the  opposite  party,  and  purchased  the  contemporary  events  in  Sicily  and  the  west, 

their  retom  to  their  several  estates  by  betray-  having  been  entirely  lost, 

m^  him  and  mtirderiM  him.— Livy,  VIII.  24.  .    *  livy,  IX.  18.    See  chap.  XXVIII.  of  thi» 


,  speaks  of  a  "fcedus  Neapoli- 

,    _jliBpolitanum,"  which  he  00- 

tnin  in  the  110th  Olympiad,  in  which  Archid-    counts  for  by  sayinf,  "  Eoenim  (soil.  N^tpolin), 
*?%  the  kmg  of  Sparta,  fought  on  the  side  of   deinde  summa  rei  Grsecorum  venit."    But  see 
the  TarentiQes  and  was  killed ;  and  which  was    chap.  XXX.  note  81. 
exactly  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  Ch«ro-       ^  Livy,  VIII.  27. 
^ea,  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  great  Latin  war. 
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^  ,  ,  ,  this  war,  and  were  anxious  by  every  means  to  stop  tbe  alarminc: 
SJ'thi^sSnlluLl*^  growth  of  the  Roman  power.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 
"^  *  '**  deceiving  the  Lucanians  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of- 
ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  their 
trick,  it  is  said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  joined 
the  Samnites.  But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obliged  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Sanmite  garrisons  into  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  wlole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
obwuntT  of  tii«M  M-  ^^  *^®  Lucanians.  Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
iSTflntcSSSta^  <rf  the  way  for  it,  and  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 

"  *^  insolence»of  the  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully  employed 

to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  the  IU>man  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,'  that  they  penetrated 
fiome  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  Allifse,  Callifas,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtuned  of  suflBcient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  maintain  their 
ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Vultumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  Allifae  was  still  heM  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ;  for  the  Vestinians*  joined  the 
A  u  c  w  SMond  S*^*""'^  confederacy ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 
jjj'j^jjjjj^"  with  likely  that  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 

"^  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.     These  four  nations  lay  on  the  north 

and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Vestinians,  and  hy 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  their  country;  the 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Vestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior force,  saw  their  whole  country  laid  waste ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these,*®  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Vestinians  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
L.  PapiTfait  Conor  die-  Samuium,"  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
*•***•  mand.     Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L 

Papuius  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 

•  Livy,  VIII.  25.  included  that  highest  part  of  the  whole  ra^e 

•  Livy,  VIII.  29.  of  the  Apennines  known  by  the  name  of    D 

"  CutinaandCingilia.— Livy,Vin.29.  Both    gran  Basso  d'  Italia."    But  the  sites  of  the 

names  are  entirely  unlmown,  and  both,  there-  several  small  towns  in  it,  which  in  all  probabu- 

fore,  as  usual,  are  given  with  great  variations  itjr  had  perished  long  before  the  Augustan  age^ 

in  the  MSS.    The  country  of  the  Vestinians  lay  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now. 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Atumus,  and  it  "  Livy,  VIII.  29. 
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b)e  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,"  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Tibur  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which  J^;,2J^i^"*^ 
the  annals  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year.  As  the  "^  ***' 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoirs  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  hkely  to  give 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  usual  power  and  feeling ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  dciive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  would  be  either  to  translate  him, 
or  to  describe  with  less  effect  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,"  as  usual,  bjr  the  dictator  at  Rome,  previously 
to  his  marchin£r  out  to  war,  the  siens  of  the  will  of  the  sods  were  .  .  .  ^ 
not  sufficiently  mtellicnble.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  tnbanM:  andthepco. 
them  over  again;  and  as  they  were  auspices"  which  could  only  be  j««ri  «i^th«  dJrt«ior 
taken  lawfully  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the  *"**" 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  charged  his  mas* 
ter  of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy ;  an 
advantage  which  the  annalists  magnified  mto  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samnites"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
mediately, had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obliged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
senators  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  mUitary  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by 
aUowing  his  judgmenU  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.    The  tribunes  hesi- 

"  livT  fixes  the  scene  of  action  in  Samnimn,  other  countries  were  either  ager  peregrinus,  or 

and  CflllB  the  place  at  which  the  action  was  ager  hosticus,  or  ager  incertus ;  and  these  re- 

fooght  "  Imbrininm."   VIII.  80.   But  Niebuhr  quired  different  auspices.— See  Varro,  V.  $  88. 

observes,  that  the  circnmstanoes  of  the  storj  !Ed.  Miiller. 

which  follows,  imply  that  the  Roman  army  "  I-ivy,  VITI.  80.  Some  writers,  not  content 
could  have  been  at  no  great  distance  fVom  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battles  had 
Bouie ;  and  the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  are  well  known,  that  Fabms  had  been  twice  signally  victorious. 
In  this  bamnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-  "  In  quibusdam  annalibus  tota  res  prsetenuissa 
Udls  of  a  battle,  the  geography  of  the  campaign  est,"  says  livy;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  no 
is  generally  more  perplexed  than  ever ;  because  importance  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 
such  details  always  come  from  stories  pre-  in  those  annals  which  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
served b^  the  several  families  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  story  of  Papirius  and  Fabius.  But, 
whether  in  writing  or  traditionallv ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  part  of  that  story,  it  was 
csring  nothing  for  the  military  nistory  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  m  every  version  of  it; 
previons  operations,  only  sought  to  describe  and  both  the  Papirian  and  the  Fabian  tradi- 
the  deeds  of  their  hero  in  the  battle.  tions  would  be  disposed  to  exaggerate  its  im- 

■  Livy,  VI n.  80.  portance :  the  latter,  fVom  an  obvious  reason ; 

**  This  appears  fh>m  the  well-known  passage  but  the  former  would  be  disposed  to  do  it 

in  Varro,  in  which  he  eives  the  augurs'  ai vision  equally,  for  the  ^lor^r  of  the  character  of  Papir- 

of  all  countries,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  ius  was  placed  m  his  unyielding  assertion  of 

art;  that  is,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  the  sacred  ness  of  discipline ;  and  this  would  be 

■UBpicea  which  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more  striking,  in  pro^rtion  to 

The  affer  Romanus  and  the  ager  Oabinus  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  he,  notwith- 

dusea  apart,  because  in  these  two  districts  the  standing,  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  had  been 

aospioea  mignt  be  taken  in  the  same  way.    All  fought  contrary  to  his  orders. 
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tated ;  they  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essential  to  the  office ; 
and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extravagantly 
severe  as  to  shock  the  sense*  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  Thej 
were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  the  people  themselves  ;"  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  forgive  Fabius 
for  their  sakes.  Then  Papirius  yielded ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
tence," but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  "  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  generals  was  estab- 
lished," says  Livy,  "no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  6y  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlius."  This  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  perish ;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  him,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator's  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagemess  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
s<ice«Hes  of  Piipiriiii.  It  is  Said,  that  whilst  Papirius^  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
True,  for  .yew.  foragiug  paTties  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites  ;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
tliat  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful. '  Then,  said  the  story,^'  Papirius  saw 
how  needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  wounded  ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Ilome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,**  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostiUties  with  the  Samnites  in 

the  course  of  their  magistracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused 

ftiflon  ^f^lKtory  of  thc  Samnitcs  of  having  broken  the  tiiice  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

thi.y-r.  A.U.C.  \.  ^^^  ^^  officc."     lu  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology  of  this 

period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was 

»  Livy,  VIII.  86.  "  Livy.  VIH.  86. 

"  **  Ison  noxa  eximitur  Q.  Fabius,  Bed  noxa  "  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 

damnatus  ^onatur  populo  Bomano,  donatur  tri-  "Livy,  VIIL  87.    "  Nee  earnm  ipBaram  (in- 

buniciffi  potestati,  precariam  non  justum  aux-  duciarum)  aancta  fides  fuit:  adeo,  postquam 

ilium  ferenti."— Livy,  VIII.  85.  Papirium  abisse  magistratu  Duntiatum  est,  ar- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  85.  recti  ad  bellandum  animi  suut.*^ 
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veil  founded  or  no.  Bat  the  eyents  of  this  year,  431,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  Th«aoiiMWinu«h  u^ 
They  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians :  some  A|Hdi.««iBMiim«ii. 
of  whose  cities'*  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  called  in  the  Samnites  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,**  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march  . 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  Smpicius  Lon- 
gus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  his  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Mai-sians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privernum  ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  a^„y__^y^  jji_ 
since  the  same  privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.     But  ^Rjjj  ^^''^^ 
8B  this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  rights,  and  conferred  S'jg:  fcJSl*"*—^ 
no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Privematians  nor  the  Tuscu- 
lans  were  as  yet  included  in  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no- 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at* 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.     We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what  has  taken^ 
place  in  other  coimtries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made,, 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  and' 
the  nobility  of  Privernum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  their- 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.     The  Samnite  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to< 
afibrd  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  cldms,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.     Suddenly,  therefore,  lUce  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privernum  flew  to  arms ;  and  the* 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  true  that  the* 
people  of  Velitree,**  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.     One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum, . 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul.'^    A  Privematian  leader  was,  probably, . 

"  livy,  VIII.  87.  ment  of  the  language  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  be  • 
"  lAvY  caUs  him  Q.  .Emilias  CerrotanuB,  bat  anthentio,  we  might  venture,  even  Irom  that 
fttys  ^*  Aulium  quidam  annates  habent.^'  He  alone,  to  Bupply  the  defects  or  the  other  part  of 
himMlf  calls  him  Aulius,  however,  when  he  Li vr's  narrative,  even  if  we  had  not  Pliny's  re- 
mentions  his  second  consulship  in  the  year  markable  notice  of  L.  Fulvius,  which  throws  a 
489.— Livy,  IX.  16.  light  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

**  In  the  bill  proposed  afterwards -by  M.  Fla-  ^  **  Est  et  L.  Fulvius  inter  maignU  exempla. 

vtus  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  it  Tusculanorum  rebellantium  consul ;    eodem- 

was  proposed  to  punish  all  those  '*  quorum  ope  (^ue  honore  quum  transisset  exomatus  confer* 

80  oonsilia  Velitemi  Privematesque  populo  Bo-  tmi  a  populo  Romano :  qui  solus  eodem  anno 

mano  bellum  fecissent."    This  can  only  allude  quo  fiierat  hostis  Boma  triumphavit  ex  iis  quo- 

to  the  short  war  of  this  year;  but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat."    Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VU. 

of  these  events  in  livy  is  so  meager  that  if  we  44.    Now,  the  title  of  consul  was  Soman  exdn- 

only  followed  his  narrative  the  aHusion  would  sively^  and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins  had  pnetors 

be  anintelligible ;  for  not  a  word  had  been  said  and  dictators,  but  no  consuls ;  which  would  nat- 

of  Privernum  since  the  war  of  425,  nor  of  Veil-  urally  be  the  case,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  at 

tne  since  the  great  Latin  war.    Drakenborch«  Rome  were  as  accidental,  and  as  connected  with 

therefore,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  I  have 

the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  as  the  state-  supposed  it  to  have  been.   See  p.  ISO.    If^  then, 
19 
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associated  with  him  in  this  dignity,  in  intimation  that  Tusciilum  and  Privemnm 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman,  commonwealth  of  their  own,  they  too 
being  Roman  citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 
NigiitiMreborL.Fai.  thc  ezecutiou  of  them  fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt. 
iStmS  Sr?«  w  ^^  the  dead  of  the  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 
gnteangiutod,  beforc  thc  walls  of  Rome,-"  the  citizens  a|^ose  in  haste,  each  man 
seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  tha  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  bold  than 
the  march  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus  upon  the  CoUine  gate,  was  timely  baffled ; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced.  But  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  actual  danger.  If  Velitrse  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ?  and  if  the  whole 
storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius  Vaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  considship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
thdr  plighted  faith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mimds  would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  -A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
iittempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavins,*^  one  of  the  trib- 
ones ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself ;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins, 
m  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man  ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  PoUian,  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
Scionmans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  niunber  of  eight  and  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  censvs  the  Tusculans"  and  Pri- 
vematians  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Ro- 
man consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Fulvius  was  really  called  consul,  and  not  pne-  have  rained  his  design.    That  he  should  have 

tor,  the  tide  must  have  been  chosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  ho  foand  that  he 

same  feeling  as  in  the  Italian  war ;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary :  and 

Italian  allies,  claiming  to  be  the  true  ropresenta-  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  be 

tives  of  the  Boman  nation^  elected  toeir  two  seen  fVom  the  walls  of  Rome  when  the  day 

consuls  and  twelve  pnetors  m  opposition  to  the  broke:  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the  night  was  any 

consuls  and  prstors  of  the  city  of  Kome.  thing  but  imnfflnary. 

■"  Livy,  Vlll.  87.    "  KomBB  noctumus  terror  "  Liyy,  Vlf.  87. 

ita  ex  somno  trepidam  ropente  civitatem  excivit,  "  This  is  known  with  regard  to  the  Privema- 

ut  capitolium  atque  arx  mceniaque  et  portae  pie-  tians,  because  they  were  included  in  the  tribe 

na  armatorum  fucrint,  et  cum  concursutnm  con-  Ufentina,  or  Onfentina,  which  was  created  in 

damatnmque  ad  arma  omnibus  locis  esset,  pri-  486.  See LivyjIX. SO.  Biodorus. XIX.  10.  With 

mA  luoe  neo  auotor  neo  causa  xterroris  oompa-  regard  to  the  Tusculans  it  is  only  a  ooigecture ; 

Tuit"    The  story  thus  given  is  a  mere  absurd-  but  wo  never  hear  of  them  afterwards,  ezoept 

ity ;  but  it  is  probable  enough^  if  explained  as  as  fUll  citizens ;  and  their  li>ein^  enrolled  in  the 

in  the  text.     We  read  of  a  similar  night  attack  Papirian  tribe  (which  is  known  from  Livy,  YIII. 

made  by  the  .£quians  upon  Tusculum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

the  dose  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  Livy,  were  admitted  to  the  taH  fhuichise  by  L.  Pa]^ 

III.  28 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Appius  Her-  ius  Cursor,  who,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  Ca- 

donius  hod  actually  surprised  the  Capitol  at  pitolini.  was  one  of  the  censors  of  the  year  iM, 

Rome  in  the  year  294.    It  may  be  that  f'ulvius  when  tne  Falerian  and  Ufeutine  tribes  were  cre- 

expected  to  be  joined  by  a  party  within  Rome  ated. 
itaeli^  uid  the  uilure  of  this  oo-operation  may 
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What  became  of  tbe  consular  armies  in  Samnium  and  Apulia,  while  these  im- 
portant events  were  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  have  „^.^^ 
no  means  of  discovering.  It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  victo-  wiin  J?i5!rilfof  oi* 
lies ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sustained  some  defeats, 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destroyed,  and  Tuscuhim  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  432  as  one 
marked  by  meet  brilliant  victories ;  although  some  accounts**  ascribed  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnites 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions :  all  prisoners'*  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  witl%nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  their  depentlent  allies.*'  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  for  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia.** 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing;  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothmg  but  the  stories  about  the  ^  ta.  xk* 
disaster  of  Caudium ;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  RoniaiSrTt?i>d^s«B. 
connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance  ""^ 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Samnite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia, 
and  Benrventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apoli^  hid,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro* 
man  party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  S^imnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite general,  was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  of 
Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon* 
tius  contrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  Thev«tof  tiiapMicf 
Samnite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,f  and  was  there  busily  <2«^«»- 
engaged  in  besieging  Luceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  nattiral  strength  of  their  own 

"  livy,  VIII.  S8,  89.  a  descendant  of  the  Pontius  -wrho  defeated  the 

•  livy,  VIII.  89.     Dion  CaaaioB,  Fragm.    Eomana  at  the  pass  of  Caudium. 

TJmin.  148.  ""  IJvy,  IX.  2.    At  what  period  in  this  oam- 

"  Appian,  m.  Fragm.  4.  paigU)  or  by  what  foroea,  Lnoeria  was  really  won 

*  He  b  called  Pontius  Telesinua  by  the  an-  over  to  the  Samnite  alliance,  it  is  not  posaible 
thor  of  the  little  work  "  de  Viris  Illustribus,"  to  say.  A  part  of  the  Samnite  forcc«  may  have 
in  the  notice  of  Sp.  Postumius.  The  great  Sam-  been  in  Apulia  when  the  Romans  entered  Sam- 
nite leader  who  fought  bo  obstinately  against  nium ;  and  C.  Pontius  may  have^  won  his  vio- 
8ylla  was  alao  Pontius  Telesinus,  and,  possibly,  tory  with  an  army  much  iniferior  in  numbera  to 
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country  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  con&uls  believed 
this  storj,  and,  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
ficulty, they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tibumus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.** 

In  this  valley  the  Roman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
TiM7«nddM«i,Md  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 
Aairretraitiietttoff.  g^^j^  ^  ^^^  hcads  of  thc  columus  wcre  stopped  by  the  obstacles 
with  which  the  Samnites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Thus 
entangled  m  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasy menus,  the  Ro- 
mans were  completely  defeated.'*  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  had 
no  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out ;  and  a  large  annv,  surprised  on  its  march,  with  all  its 
communications  cut  off,  and  hemmed  in  wimin  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
ingly* ^^^  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror :  "  Put 
us  to  the  sword,"**  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
insults."  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samnite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  ^iven  up  to  them,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  compassion. 

that  of  the  Romans.    Bat  the  history  of  this  name  of  a  plain.    It  is  said  that  the  valley  of 

campaign  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  ia  too  open  to  suit  such  a  description. 

"  The  Bitoation  of  the  pass  of  Caadium  has  Both  Niebuhr  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  cinli  it, 

been  a  matter  of  disDute.    Mr.  Gandy,  in  a  mo-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  Homans,  aa 

moir  published  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  disguised  every  other  part^of  the 

tour  throoffh  the  sonthem  provinces  of  Naples,  st-ory,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  the  natural 

p.  12-20,  {uaces  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  lessen  the 

tie  stream  of  the  Isdero,  above  Sont'  Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

de^  Goti.  But  Niebuhr  adheres  to  the  common  *  Livy,  as  is  well  known,  makes  the  Romans 
opinion  that  it  was  the  valley  between  Arienzo  surrender  without  a  blow,  overcome  by  the  insa- 
and  Arpaia,  through  which  the  present  road  perable  difficulties  of  the  ground  where  they  had 
from  Naples  to  Bencvento  runs.  A  village  in  been  entrapped.  BntAppian,whenheenuraer- 
the  midst  of  this  defile  is  still  called  Forohia,  ates  the  officers  who  signed  the  capitulation  after- 
and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  itself  was,  even  wards,  names  only  twelve  military  tribunes,  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  distinguished  by  the  name  says  tuat  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 
of  la  Furcula  Caudina.  I^e  dispute  has  been  surviving ;  c^uwavrts  dooi  utri  rod;  iuf$afitivws 
osly  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  Livv's  Jfpx^- — &i-  l^ragm.  4,  §  6.  Now  two  consular 
description  of  the  scene  was  topographically  armies  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  had  twenty- 
correct,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  four  military  tribunes;  so  that  half  of  the  full 
with  the  actual  character  of  the  vaUey  of  Arpaia.  number  must  have  been  either  killed  or  disa- 
But  Livy^B  descriptions,  unless  we  can  be  sure  bled  by  tiiieir  wounds.  And  Cicero,  in  two 
that  they  are  taken  from  some  writer  who  was  places,  onoted  by  Niebuhr  (De  Officiis,  III.  80, 
careful  about  such  matters,  deserve  no  credit :  and  De  Senectute,  12^,  ex^ressljr  says  that  there 
and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pass  of  was  a  battle  of  Caudium,  m  which  the  Romans 
Caudium  is  but  a  representation  of  almost  all  were  defeated. 

mountain  valleys,  which  contract  at  intervals  ^  AppUxi.  III.  Fragm.  4.  §  2.    Compare  Dio- 

into  mere  gorgea,  and  expand  between  these  nysius,  XVI.  4.  Fragm.  Mat 
gorges  into  something  almost  deserving  the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  against  him.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
liad  been  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece ;  his  intercourse  g^«^  t*™*  ^  ^ 
with  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  said,  with 
Archytas  :"  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing pleasure,  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Archytas  only,  hut  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  he  historical :  hut  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly  far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
occadon  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace."  "  Restore  to  us,"  he 
said  to  the  consuls,  "  the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  xb*  niwwii  Mwp» 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people.**  But  there  was  no  fecialis  with  ''*•"*• 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,*^  in  order  to  ^^ 

allow  time  to  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  bmh  wm  not  iSH^^ 
Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  delivemnce  of  their  ^*  *  *"** 
soldiers  by  consenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know 
so  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because  its 
terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions ;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
n'  *ied.  Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  that  the  six  hun- 
knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 

"  Cicero,  deSenectate,  XII.  §41.  Cioeromftkes  life  of  Archytas,  epeakfl  of  a  discnsmou  on 

Ortorelate  this  Btoiy  on  tne  authority  of  Nearchofl  bodlhr  pleasares  oetweon  him  and  Polyarchois, 

of  Tarentain,  whom  he  had  himself  person-  and  ue  seems  to  give  a  reality  to  the  convenia- 

ally  known^  and  who  had  repeated  it  to  nim  on  tion,  by  statins  that  Polyarchus  came  to  Taren- 

the  aathonty  of  some  old  men,  as  a  Tarentine  tum  on  an  embasBV.  which  had  been  sent  thither 

tradition.    Cato  is  made  to  add,  that  according  by  the  younger  Pionvsius.    (Athcnieus.  XII. 

to  his  own  calculation,  Plato^s  visit  to  Taren-  64.)    At  any  rate,  as  Niebnhr  himself  allows, 

tom  had  taken  place  in  the  consulship^  of  L.  the  very  introduction  of  the  name  of  C.  Pontus 

Csmillus  and  App.  Gaudius;  that  is,  in  the  into  a  philosophical  dialogue  with  Archytas 

year  of  Borne  406,  according  to  the  common  and  Ph&to  would  show  that  the  eminent  Sam- 

reckoninff.     Niebuhr  thinks   that  Nearohus'  nites  had  acquired,  through  their  intercourse 

story  oniy  means  that  Nearchus  had  himself  with  Tarentum,  an  mterest  in  and  an  acqaaint- 

vritten  a  dialogue  vepi  k^cvfis,  in  which  Archy-  ance  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 

tas,  Pontius,  and  Plato  were  made  the  speakers.  "  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IV.  f  5.    Livy, 

(Vol.  III.  note  878.)  But  Aristoxenus,  a  scholar  IX.  4. 

of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  removed  f^om  the  "  Appian,  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.  %  5. 

time  of  Arehytaa  only  by  one  generation,  in  his  *  Thuoyiudes,  IV.  15, 16. 
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• 
or  near  relations  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  senate,  would  be  so  far 
regarded  by  their  fathers,  as  to  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  T. 
Manlius,  who  had  ordered  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  victorious, 
rather  than  allow  of  any  example  which  might  be  injurious  to  military  discipline ; 
how,  then,  could  the  lives  of  sons  who  hs^  degraded  themselves  by  becoming 
prisoners  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence ;  and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
he  relied  on  the  solemn  fmth  of  a  people  whose  care  was  not  to  observe  their 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  broke  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter  ?  It  is  expressly  mentioned^'  that  not  only 
the  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  ratified ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roman  commons,  rely  too  confidently 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation  responsible  ? 

When  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  two  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 
tiMir  •nni'^^iS  treaty  immediately  followed.  The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms, 
Mtudw  yoke.  ^^^  marched  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 
nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,^  the  campestre  or  kilt,  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leavmg  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamcnta, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the  instant  they 
came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the 
Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them  in  the  Samnite 
lines  of  blockade.^  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  across  them  at  the  top ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 
marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  cases  ;^  like  the  modem  cere- 

*^  Cicero,  de  Offidk,  III.  80,  S  109.    Oicero^s  observed  that  this  condition  of  allowing  each 

words  are,  **  Eodemque  tempore,  Ti.  Namicius.  soldier  to  march  out  with  a  sinffle  artide  of 

Q.  Mffillos,  qui  turn  tribuni  plebis  erant,  quod  dotbing  was  granted  by  the  Athenian  oozn- 

eonim  aactoritate  pax  erat  facta,  dediti  sunt,  ut  manders  to  the  Potideans,  when  Potida»  was 

pox  Samnitiam  repudiaretur."  The  expression,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

^*  quod  coram  aactoritate  pax  erat  fiicta,''  shows,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

I  think,  that  the^  were  tribunes  of  the  com-  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  van- 

mons  wnen  they  signed  the  treaty,  and  that  the  quished. — 6ee  Thucydides,  II.  70. 

**  auctoritas^'  here  spoken  of  was  the  sanction  **  *0  nh  U6»tio(  wapaXovaf  n  r«9  iianixlo- 

oftheir  sacred  office.    Livy  also  mentions  the  nans.     Appian.  Frag.  IV.  $6.     £kiaTsixi9fi't 

flfcct,  that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of  the  "  a  cross  or  dividing  wall,"  because  the  Samnite 

commons  in  that  year  were  amongst  those  who  blockade  would  be  effected  merelv  by  carmng 

signed  the  treaty,  IX.  8.  two  lines  across  the  valley,  one  above  tlie  Bo- 

"  'Exoffroy  bu&v  ahv  Iftart^, — ^Appian.  Samnit.  man  camp  and  the  other  below  it.    The  nature 

Fr.  IV.  S  6,     cttm  singulis  vestimentis   in-  of  the  gro 


ermes."    Livy,  IX.  5.    In  tliis  state  Livy  calls  trcptrcfvto^^,  unnecessary, 

them  "  seminudi."  IX.  6,  because  all  the  upper  **  This  is  shown  by  the  stoiy  of  Qncmnatoa, 

part  of  their  bodies  was  naked :  Dion  Cassms  which  represents  the  iBk^uians  as  made  to  put 

less  correctly  calls  them  yu^M^f— *E«A«t»ov  a*ro&f  under  the  yoke  by  Cincmnatus  under  f"^^ 

tit  rd  aM  ^vy6v  y9ft¥ods  tivtSBuv  dtttp  A<irO/yr<(  oironmstanoes.    And  IMonysius  expreealy  oalu 

A^dBnoav,    Frag.  Mai.  XXXVII.    It  may  be  it  a  Bomaa  oastom  to  make  an  enemy  who  dm 
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monj  of  piling  arms  when  a  garrison  or  army  Burrender  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war.  So  tar,  indeed,  was  Pontius  from  behaving  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  carnages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished^  them  witA  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
should  reach  Rome. 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again 
upon  the  phiin  of  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew  uSH^S^  Jm 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Oampanian 
allies ;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  a^nst  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy.  &ut  the  Campanians  behaved  ftuthfully  and  gen- 
erously ;^  they  sent  supplies  of  arras,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  apnroached  their  city  the  senate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  them  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attenUons,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans  :  they  could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country^^  dispersed  and  es- 
caped to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently ;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  tight  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  ^^^"^H^"';^'^ 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  pi«.  *  *  ***" 

throw  the  nation  into  mourning  ;  how  mu^h  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  !^  All  business  was  suspended ; 
all  orders  put  on  mourning ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings, 
and  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  rai3[ : 
m  every  house  there  was  weeping  and  waiting  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicing,  all  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictator**  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls  ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  vdd ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated ;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  this 
fatal  yeai,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  interrex.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen^  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publitian  laws,  and  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  mititary  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 
torship. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samnites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
main long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  ,^  ^     ,  ^ .  , . 

was  the  mtention  of  the  Roman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  '^•^y'Jji'""JJl 
no.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  Ki[j^gjj3*'3k«« 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  falsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer- 

rarreadered  pass  under  the  ^ofee,  III.  8«,  p.  ^  Appiao,  Fraem.  IV.  $  7.    Llvy,  IX.  7. 

469.  Seiske.    The  same  thing  is  imi^ed  in  the  *  Appian  and  livy,  nbi  nnpra. 

delmition  of  the  terms  **jiigum/^  and  "sub  ^  Zonaras  says,  that  the  consuls  w«re  obliged 

Juffom  mittl,"  in  Feetus.  to  resigm  their  office  immediately ;  va^avrbui . 

•  Appian,  Fragm.  IV.  «  6.  hawav.  VII.  2«. 

•  livy,  IX.  «.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Mai,  ••  Livy,  IX.  7, 

xxxvi:  .     -»         » 
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tain  either  the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  As 
soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty'*  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  ot 
the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  dehver  his  opinion,  declared  at  once  that  th«^ 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Yeturius,  with  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform.  The 
senate  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personal 
sacrifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himselfi  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  siz  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  who  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feoiales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  They  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  when  they  2)assed  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hmd  their  backs,  and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  th^ 
breach  of  futh.  No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postumius 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis*'  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  "  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  violence 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully 
wage  D^ar  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  trickeiy,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 

Yet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
poBtiof  NftMM  to  M-  ™^°  ^i^6  ^vy  ^^  describe  such  a  §cene,  and  can  represent,  a$  he 
««pttiMm.  Yia&  done,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered  victims :  "  They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,""*  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them» 
acquit  their  country.  The  Roman  ffovernment  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  he 

^  livy,  IX.  8.  slaves  had  plandored  tho  Roman  territoiy,  the 

**  Livy,   IX.  10.     Niebuhr   supposes   that  Bomans  would  have  called  upon  the  Samnites 

there  must  have  existed  between  Kome  and  to  give  them  satisfaction  for  the  wron^  \  and  in 

Samnium  at  this  period  a  relation  of  isopolity ;  this  sense  a  Samnite  slave  had  now  msulted  a 

that  is,  that  the  dtizens  of  either  country,  on  Boman  fecialis,  and  Borne  had  thus  received  a 

losing  or  relinquishing  their  own  iVancnise,  wron^,  for  which  she  might  either  demand  safe- 

might  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  isfaction,  or  seek  it  herself  by  arms.   The  latter 

and  that  in  this  sense  Sp.  Postumius,  when  course  might  lawfhllT  be  taken,  unless  then 

given  up  by  the  Bocans,  and  so  having  ceased  was  a  special  treaty  Sy  which  the  ooutracting 

to  be  a  Koman  citizeu,  Vnmediately  took  up  his  parties  nad  bound  themselves  to  appeal  to  ne- 

franchise  as  a  citizen  of  Samnium.    But  this  gotlation  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 

supposition  appears  to  me  nnneoeesaiy  and  im-  before  thev  had  recourse  to  arms.  And  accord- 

probable.   8p.JPostumius  could  have  no  choice  ingly  wennd  such  a  clause  in  the  truce  con- 

•  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  duoed  between  Athens  and  Laccdsemon.  in  the 

given  up  by  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  there-  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Tnucyd. 

fore  haa  no  rights  whatever  in  relation  to  them,  IV.  118,  where  the  parties  mutually  eifage  ri 

but  became  Uieir  absolute  property.    See  the  aii^tkoya  lUn  iia\6uv  ivsv  ToXiitov.     But  the 

:  language  held  with  respect  to  tne  Garopanians  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  chosen 

when  they  surrendered  themselves  to  Borne,  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  to  seek  redress 

-.  aooording  to  the  Boman  storv.  to  obtain  protec-  for  their  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  appeal 

•tion  igainst  the  Samnites.   Livy,  YU.  81.   The  to  arms,  without  any  negotiation. — See  Tbu- 

.meanmff  of  Postumius'  action  and  words  was  cyd.  I.  86. 

this :  that  he  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  *■  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVIL  Livy, 

;  and  that  Uiey  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  IX*  11. 
>jas  for  those  of  their  slaves.    If  the  Samnite 
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paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickery  of  a  childish  supersti- 
tion, which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companion^  were  given  back  to  the  Roman 
fedales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  jsjaigg^nM  ■tome  of 
probably,  from  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  ^J'^pw-omw. 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu- 
mor,** all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and  his  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  &ader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
80  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took Luceria,**  the  fatal  to^  which  had  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
viped  away  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou- 
sand Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  faVor  of  the  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  IU>mans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camilius  had  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another  ;  both  are  equally  gloiious,  and 
both  also  are  either  wholly  pr  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  B«t  th«  rooius  w«t« 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that  they  "^''  '"^  "»«*'■*»*• 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  tliird  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  aU  the  supposed  victories**  of  this  year,  whibh  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
his.  Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ascribed  to  different  persons ;  that  town  had  only  been  jusf  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  foreign  and  conquered 
city,  rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Saomium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
wheUier  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  what,  according  to  him,  was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

**  8eo  the  charaeter  ffiven  him  by  Livy,  IX.  are  to  be  found  in  Dion  Gaseioa,  Fragm.  Hai, 

16,andtheftnecdote6rc£atedtliere,  andby  Dion  XXXVIII.,  in   Dionysias,   Fraffm.   Vatioana. 

Caasiua,  Pr.  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVI.,  and  in  Florua,  1. 16. 

**  Papirioa*  campugn  is  given  at  length  by  "*  Livy,  IX.  16. 
livy,  IX.  18-16.     iMon  of  the  same  story 
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soldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  Samnites.  It  appears  that  the  victory 
of  the  pass  of  Caudium  had  not  been  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of 
Fregellae,"  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  war.  The  people  of  Satricum"*  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites ;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Satricans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gellae.  Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  haa  an  arduous  task  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
lected them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Rome. 

Fregellae,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
TiM  Roman  mmqi*  a  OTi  the  uppcr  road,  the  Via  Latiha,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other 
^***"*'  nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anxur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 

into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Hernicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Yolscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  a^d  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  wa^  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  their  enemy.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched"  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  uninterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Yestinians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while  Q.  rublilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con- 
sisting of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march  ;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities.  But  the  account 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague,^  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia :  it  is  only  certain  that  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effect- 
ually checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless  ;  and  the 
sneeeMiT*  dieutonhi  ^^^^^™  ^^  *^  7^^^  wcre,  ptobably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
mrRvm/forth«prau£!  safcty  of  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satricum  from 
tM»or  teiiy.  spreading  amon^t  the  other  cities  of  Latium.     But  traces  of  the 

old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  again  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcellus  six  years  before.     Q.  Publilius  had  named  C.  Maenius^*  as  dictator, 

■*  livy,  IX.  12.  eign  country,  which  was  at  that  very  time  the 

**  Livy,  IX.  12, 16.  seat  of  active  waifare :  to  say  notiiing  of  the  «b- 

'  •  Livy,  IX.  14.    "LooiB  maritimia  pervene-  surdity  of  an  army  accompliehing  a  march  m 

rat  ArpOB."  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderiy  and  scattered 

"  The  account  is  vague,  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    "  Apuliam  dissipati  pettidre." 

of  action  more  definite  than  Samnium.    *•  Pub-  •*  Only  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Cspitolim  are 


Ulius  in  Samnio  substitit  ad  versus  Caudinas  le-  here  legible^  so  that  the  names  of  the  three  die- 

ffiones."    Livy,  IX.  12.    "  Adversus  Oaudinaa  tators  of  this  year,  and  of  their  masters  of  the 

legiones''  \a  also  a  vague  expression,  for  it  may  horse,  ore  mutilated,  and  stand  thus : 

signify  either  the  troops  that  had  lately  been  0.  Ma  .  .  . 

engaged  at  Caudium  under  C.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Fos  .  .  >. 

foroes  of  the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Cobn  ... 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians,  one  of  the  L.  Papikiu  .  . 

great  divisions  of  the  Samnite  nation.    And  it  T.  Mamli  .  .  . 

IS  extravagant,  because  it  represents  the  Sam-  L.  pAPmnr ... 

nites  as  flying  from  the  fleld  of  battle  in  Sam-  That  the  first  dictator  and  master  of  t**®^^ 

nium  directly  into  Apulia,  when  they  were  in  were  C.  M»nius,  spelt  Mainiua  in  the  Fwy 

such  a  state  of  total  rout  that  theydia  not  ven-  and  M.  Foelius,  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  the  f  tfo, 

tore  to  defend  their  own  camp.    Had  this  been  in  noticing  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Maenius  «» 

the  case,  they  would  rather  have  fled  for  shel-  years  later,  call  him  then  dictator  for  the  ^'^^ 

ter  to  their  own  cities,  than  have  gone  to  a  for-  time.   [IX.  Dicr.]  The  second  dictator  is  detny 
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a  man  of  a  plebeian  family  like  himself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  violent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship six  years  afterwards.  The  augurs,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
have  been  invalid,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellus ;  and,  accordingly, 
be  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Comehus  Len- 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  mtelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also  should 
have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been  reqmred  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  same 
Manlius  who  eighteen  yeare  before  had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  rapirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  togeth- 
er with  Q.  Aulius  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  points 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec- 
tion desirable. 

Papirius,  in  hb  military  conduct,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,*  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  ^^^ 
with  continued  success  in  Apulia.    The  authors  of  the  revolt  of         '"'  ^"""^ 
Satricum  were  executed ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
strong  garrison.     Thus  a^ain  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites**  are  siud  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Romans  for  two  years ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re- 
strained the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri-  twoytw^ 
tories,  while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  in  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum,  Ganusium,  and  Forentum,** 
sabmitted  to  Rome,  and  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  437-8, 
proceeded  to  cany  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.**  But 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  consolidating 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  censors,  two  m«  bomb  mu* 
L  Papirius  Crassus  and  0.  Meenius,  created  two  new  tribes"  in  «*«^'i* 
the  years  436-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
trib^  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  R'  man  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  there  after  the  LhAn  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  prsefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  adminbter  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Roman  citizens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
law '"  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 

L.  Cornelias  LentaluB,  who  is  mentioned  by  therefore,  that  the  second  L.  Papirius,  who  was 

Livy,  and  the  third  is  as  certainly  T.  Manlius ;  master  of  the  horse  in  this  year,  must  have  been 

but  the  two  L.  Papirii,  who  are  named  succes-  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus ;  the  same  man  whom 

aively  as  masters  of  the  horse,  are  very  uncer-  some  annals,  according  to  Livy,  made  consul 

tain.    Siffonius  makes  the  latter  of  them  to  have  instead  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  m  the  year  fol- 

been  L.  Papirius  Crassus.  who  was  censor  two  lowing. 

years  afterwards,  and  the  former,  he  thinks,  was  **  l^vy,  IX.  16. 

JL  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul^  who  "  Livy,  IX.  20. 

was  himself  afterwards  so  distinguished  m  the  **  X^ivy,  IX.  20. 

third  Samnite  war.    But  the  annals  which  livy  **  Ijvy,  IX.  20.    If  this  place  was  the  Keru> 

notices  as  havings  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor  mas-  lum  of  the  Itineraries,  the  consuls  must  have 

ter  of  the  horse  to  L.  Cornelius,  meant,  un-  penetrated  deeply  into  Lucania ;  for  the  Neru- 

doubtedly,  L.  Papirius  the  father,  and  not  the  lum  of  the  Itineraries  lay  far  to  the  south,  nearly 

son.    This,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  between  the  Greek  cities  of  Laos  on  one  sea, 

meaning  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  and  S^baris  on  the  other. 

that  they  made  L.  Paplnus  consul  in  this  year,  *"  I^^y?  IX.  20.    Diodorus,  XIX.  10. 

although  the  names  of  the  consuls  do  not  exist  **  Livy,  IX.  20,  and  compare  Niebohr,  VoL 

on  our  present  fragments,  inasmuch  as  in  the  IIL  881^. 

next  year  they  call  mm  ^*  Coa :  IIL^' — ^I  imagine, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yolscian  population.  The  importance  of  Antium 
as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarentines,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  affmrs 
UMetu«dit«t«ofiii«>'s  o^  th©  Campanian  cities  which  excited  jealousy;  or  whether  the 
mbuuinCMipwis.  increasing  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
eral alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory ;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Gales, 
Fundi,  or  Formiee.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
their  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria**  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion,  Livy's  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 
ceJfui  on  ui«"'n^r  that  it  Is  clcarfy  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorus  is  far 
more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply. As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellse.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Plistia,**  an  unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Volscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Samnites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  ^milius,^  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Saticula. 
Whether  this  town  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender.'* 

**  Diodorus,  XIX.  65.     Compare  livy,  IX.  Btating,  that  in  tho  following  year,  which,  ac  - 

88,  41.  cording  to  tiie  Fanti,  was  the  year  of  Rome  488. 

*•  Diodorus,  XIX.  72.  or  489,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  ana 

^  Fasti  Capitolini^  and  Iiivy,  IX.  SI.  But  484  according  to  Niebuhr,  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
Livy  makes  the  appomtment  of  L.  ^milius  pre^  and  Q.  Pnbluius  Philo  were  again  elected  con- 
cede the  fall  of  Pustia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora.  suls  together;  and  Diodorus  places  the  battle 
I  have  followed  the  order  of  Diodorus,  who,  of  Lautulse  expressly  in  their  consulship.  Nie* 
without  naming  iSlmilius,  places  the  siege  of  bnhr^s  latest  criticism  (Vol.  II.  p.  627.  2d  edit.) 
Saticula,  which  he  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  rejected  tliis  consulsiiip  aa  an 
two  events.  IntcrpoUtion ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  livy, 

Saticula  stood  within  the  ilrst  line  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 

which  rise  immediately  from  the  plain  of  Na-  between  the  consulship  of  8p.  I^antins  and  K. 

pies,  in  a  small  valley  which  divides  these  first  Popilius,  and  that  of  M.  Pcetelius  and  C.  Snl- 

nills  from  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  picius,  does  not  ffive  the  consuls*  names.    He 

TaburnuB.  says,  moreover,  that  they,  like  the  consuls  of 

^  The  Fasti  Oapltolini  and  DiodoruB  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  Rome  and  did 
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After  the  fall  of  Saticula  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  eyente  roallf 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  Thoy  d«(to'  um  ro. 
vade  Samnium  on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  ■»«  ■*'*»*«»* 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
oonntry  in  the  neighhorhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  hy  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open  ;  and  the  Samnites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  is  said,"  their  whole  population  within  the  military  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  hurst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obli^d  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautulse  between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Amius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,^*  and  that  all  through  Campania, ^^ 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  coM*qii««.  or  thb 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  '^•'•^ 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
dna  into  the  old  Yolscian  country,  now  the  Ufentine  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Yolscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
11  Pcetelius  Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army ;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier ;  and  both  of  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  j£Sh«riowirycMi- 
to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the  alUes  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite 
of  in  their  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia'^'^  either  revolted  or 

nothing,  whicli  in  a  time  of  Buch  danger  as  this  second  battle  after  the  defeat  at  LantuliB.— 

jear  most  have  been,  even  aooording  to  his  own  IX.  28. 

loooont,  is  an  abaolute  impossibility.    Diodo-  "**  Livy,  IX.  25,  26. 

ms  places  the  revolt  of  Sora,  the  siege  of  Sati-  ^*  This  appears,  becaose  Calatia  is  mentioned 

cnla,  and  the  battle  of  Lantmae,  all  in  the  same  as  retaken  ov-  the  Bomans  in  the  following 

year,  which  according  to  him  was  the  vear  year;  andaKoman  colony  was  sent  to  Suessa, 


of  the  oonsnlahip  of  rapirius  and  PubliUns.  which,  it  is  said,  **  Auruncoram  fucrat."  That 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  it  is  impossible  to  de-  a  colony  was  sent  there  implies  that  the  place 

termine  the  order  of  events  with  certainty.  mast  have  been  conqaered  by  the  Bomsns, 

"**  Diodoms,  XIX.  72.  which  conld  not  have  happened,  unless  it  had 

''*  *'  Circa  omnia  defecenmt,"  are  the  words  provioosly  revolted  from  them,  or  been  other- 

which  liir^  pats  into  the  month  of  Fabias,  wise  in  the  enemy^s  power, 
when  he  la  urging  his  soldiers  to  venture  a 
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were  taken ;  and  Capua  itself,  as  if  judging  that  the  battle  of  Lautulse  was  now 
proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
declared  for  the  Samnites.^^  This  last  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 
a  dictator ;  and  C.  Msenius,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especially 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livy,"  has  acquainted  us 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  this  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest.  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may 
be  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautulse  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  military  suc- 
•nitA  iufliii  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  consuls.  While  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome 
bei,Jd"to  th**'ftl!  was  threatening  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  in 
""^  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumae,  and  Vescia,  occurred 

most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility'*  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  m  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  pi  considerable  importance  from  their  position  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  among 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 

produced  by  their  victory  at  Lautulae,  the  Samnite  armies  were 

RSUlii..**SJn«.  Sub*  still  acting  on  the  offensive.     Where  the  great  battle  was  fought 

*  "^^  which  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain. 
Livy  places"  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Beneventum  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  p^ss  of  Maddaloni.  Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinna,"^  a 
name  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautulee  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  ten'or  into  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  they  at  once*^  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Novius  Oalavius.  They,  like  Vibius  Virrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Hait- 
nibal,  chose  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
state  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

"  Diodonw,  XIX.  76.  "  livy,  IX.  25. 

"  IX.  26.    "  Nee  Capua  ipsa  crlmine  oaruit :  *•  Livy,  IX.  27. 

^uin  Bomam  quoqiie  et  ad  prindpum  quoedam  •  Livy,  XIX.  76. 

inquirendoa  ventum  est."  **  Diodorus,  XIX.  76. 
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The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  war  was  so  essentially  unequal 
that  the  lyss  of  a  battle  pressed  far  more  severely  on  the  one  than 
on  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  their  ih«  iS)inMr*o!Klic« 
victory  at  Lautulse  fruitless,  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  e-Ms  la'tln!!^*'-^ 
.the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years"  Fregellse,  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,"  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  and  Atina," 
another  Yolscian  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feedera  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Romans ;  while  in  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  mastera 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  of  Nola,  and  Calatia  ;^  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obtained 
possession  of  Luceria."  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per- 
manent occupation;  and  thus  2500"  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia  ;^  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonbts  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In- 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Volscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a 
different  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners'*  for 
naval  afiairs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  durmg  the 
war  with  Samnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scents, and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren* 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
struggle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  chan^  of  fortune ;  still  Rome  superiority  of  ti»  no- 
was  continually  becoming  more  powerfm,  and  the  various  attempts  STuE'SLJr'oiJilli 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  ^*** 
premacy  served  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vain.  The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Hemicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected ;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marnicinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
nite kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavored  to  aia  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.  Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  were  jointly  or  sev- 
erally assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  geographical  extent,  this 

■  livy,  IX.  £8.    DiodoroB,  XIX.  101.  rather  of  rocka^  in  the  lars^est  of  which,  now 

■  Livy,  IX.  24.  Ponza,  the  Bomon  colony  was  founded,  ronza 
•*  Li\-y,  IX.  28.  has  a  good  harbor,  and  was  taken  possession 
•  livy,  IX.  28.  Diodoms,  XIX.  101.  of  by  the  British  in  1818.  It  is  volcanic,  and  ia 
"  Diodoms,  XIX.  72.  Livy,  IX.  26.  about  14  Neapolitan  miles  in  circumference 
"  Ijvy,  IX.  26.  (nearly  17*  Bntish),  and  exhibits  several  re- 

■  livy,  IX.  28.    Diodorus,  XIX.  101-106.    mains  of  ancient  buildings.    See  GiustiniMii, 
Kiebohr  observes,  that  the  plural  form,  "  Pon-    I>izionario  del  Kegno  di  liapoli,  in  Ponza. 
tia,"  belongs  only  to  the  group  of  islands,  or       •  livy,  IX.  80. 
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itieMM;  oi.  gMater  coiistant  superioritj  of  Rome  maj  appear  extraordinary :  for  on- 
CE.m'rSf'^Su  doubtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  Um- 
KfSty'i  uS'^V.'S!!  brians,  and  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territor)*^ 
'^'*  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     But  their  superiority  in  population  was 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens^averaged  about  250,000  ;^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campanian 
allies  are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium or  Etruria  at  this  time ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Qaulish 
war  of  529,^'  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  leagues  ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 
EtniMttiwsr  A  Mt  ^^  doubt,  by  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years*  peace  which  had 
KtraMMlmybM^ifM  been  concluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.  As  usual, 
q.  A^mm  ^'*oj  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 
of  c.  Junius  i/'sIlL  some  negotiation  between  the  two  countries,**  to  ascertain  whether 
"*™^  the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  fol- 

lowed by  immediate  war ;  and  this  explains  Livy's  statement,**  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,**  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Gauhsh  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Penisia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  from  giving 
▲  u  a«8.B.c  Ml  ^^®*^  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^*''^®  ^^  ^^®  southern  frontier.  Accordingly  a 
'  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,**  which  was  still,  as  it 
had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do- 

••  Livy,  IX.  19.    "  Conflebantur  ejus  ntatiB  groat  Gauliflh  war,  wore  more  numerouB  than 

lustri8  ducena  qninqnagena  millia  capittim."  me  EtniBcans,  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  Lu- 

"  The  return  of  free  citizens  within  the  mill-  canians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

tary  a|fe,  crave  for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  And  although,  in  the  course  of  the  eighty  or 

Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  and  Ves-  ninety  years  which  elapsed  between  tlie  second 

tiniane,  the  number  of  120,000  foot  soldiers,  Samnite  war  and  the  Gaulish  in vosion,  the  pop- 

and  14,000  horse.    *"  *  '  •       —-•-"--  .  -•         - — 
brians  were  20, C 


bines  together  (the  u»^.^.  ^  ...^  *-w-^,«..«    ^.^^^»»,^^j .^ ^ — j  

separately  is  not  given)  were  50,000  foot  and  the  Hemicans,  iEquians,  and  a  large  part  of  the 

400Q  horse.    Hero  we  have  a  total  of  190,000  Sabincs,  to  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens,  yet  sUU, 

foorand  18,000  horse.    But  the  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  can  bo  made, 

reckons  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campaniana  we  must  believe  that  the  Romans  and  their 

at  880,000  foot  and  28,000  horse,  besides  the  allies  in  the  second  Samnite  war  considersoiT 

forces  actually  at  that  time  in  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  num- 

amounted  to  50,000  Romans  and  Campanians  bcrs.                                                                 . 

more,  and  probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  "  See  of  this  history,  chap.  xvi.  note  48,  aaa 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  Samnites,  Lu-  chap,  zviii.  p.  147. 

canians,  &c.,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  "  IX.  29. 

and  probably  much  less.    Thus  the  Romans,  ••  Livy,  IX.  82. 

Latins,  and  Cvnpamans,  at  the  time  of  the  *  l^vy,  IX.  82. 
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million  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Q.  ^fimilins  Barbnla,  one  of  the  consuls,  marched 
with  a  single  consular  army  to  protect  the  Sntrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with 
no  decisive  result;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  besiege  Sutrium,  and 
they  apparently  constructed  lines  around  It,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Yeii,  in 
which  they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through  the  winter,  that  the 
blockade  might  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  are 
utterly  uncertain ;  for,  if  we  compare  Livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  Livy,**  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
army,  Bovianura,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  had 
nearly  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  the  soldiers 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtained  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,*^ both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  rained  a  complete  victory,  and 
fipom  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
bnhrhas  observed,  is  the  best  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  tmit 
then  Q.  ^milius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold,, 
that  the  snow  must  render  military  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Samnites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer- 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  6th  of  August,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged, 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  j^  ^  c  4*4.  om. 
80  nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  ^sLdi^^ktx^S!^ 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  As  the  Fabian  house  was  both 
powerful  and  popular^  he  was  a  favorite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and 
his  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it 
IB  difiScult  to  appreciate  his  real  merit  justly.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  kiUed 
or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of 
Fabius  was,  doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and  successful, 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained  in  the  following  year  for  his  victories  over 
the  Etruscans  was  assuredly  well  deserved. 

According  to  Diodorus,^  both  the  consuls,  R.  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  G.  Mar- 
ctus  Rutulus,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  and  it  was  by  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
their  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besie^ng  army,  which  had  ven-  gJ**"**'fiiSj.'' 
tured  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  and  obUged  to  take  refuge  within      ""™^ 

"  IX.  81.  ••  XIX.  M.  "  XX.  85. 
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its  lines.  But  the  employment  of  both  the  consular  annies  in  Etruria  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured  down  into  Apulia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium, 
and  to  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
cess. But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upoB 
Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  of 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  oi  reserve**  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  dunng  his  absence  :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother*"  across  the 
Ciminian  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  Umbrian  states  to  ally  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acquainted 
wi&  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modem  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Camertians  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  thev  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.  With  this  encouraging  message  the  Bo- 
man  officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mountains,  are  the  ridge  which 
•ivi  GfaBiBitt  uib.  <^i^^^®®  ^^®  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
FteWwcroijw  them,  Bud  from  the  valley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
Smiifc  HiJJSoriei  the  sea.  Where  the  road,  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 
they  are  still  covered  with  copse- wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vico,  which  lies  hiffh  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
'the  old  forest.  In  the  fiftn  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  oi-der  to  prevent 
copious  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wide  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Alban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
they  look  down  on  the  plain  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  shut  in  at  the  farthest  distance  by  the  wild  mountains  of  RadicofanL 

"  That  such  an  army  was  raiaod,  appears  from  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  Todi  and  Ame- 
livy,  IX.  89 ;  and  Niebnhr  well  observes,  that  lia,  is  proved  decisively,  if,  indeed,  it  could  ever 
the  mission  -of  five  senators,  aocompanied  by  have  been  reasonabl;^  doubted,  by  an  inscrip* 
two  of  the  tribunes  ofthe  commons,  wno  arrived  tion  found  at  Camerino,  in  which  the  Came^ 
in  the  cam^  before  Sutrium  too  late  to  stop  the  tians  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  into  Etruria  (livy,  IX.  86),  seems  to  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  to  them '*ue 
imply  that  some  earlier  communications  had  equal  rights  of  their  treaty,"  ^'jure  mrao  fisoe- 
passed  upon  the  sub;ject,  and  that  Fabius  hav-  ris  sibi  oonflrmato :"  an  allusion  to  their  well- 
ing shown  a  disposition  to  disobey  the  prohibi-  known  foedns  »quum,  condnded  at  this  veiy 
tion  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Boman  invasion  of  Etruria,  and 
arrest  him,  which  they  alone,  by  virtue  of  their  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  commonwcMlUi, 
inviolable  character,  could  do  with  safety.  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  the  inscription  above 

"•  livy,  IX.  86.    That  the  Camertians,  who  quoted  shows,  to  the  third  century  of  the  Chn»- 

conduded  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  on  this  tian  era.    It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camormnm 

occasion,  were  the  people  of  Camerinam,  the  also  that  L.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  the  GjuUs 

modern  Camerino,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Cramer  sup-  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite  war.   Tbe 

poeea,  ofthe  obacnre  place  of  Camerata,  on  me  above  inscription  is  given  by  Oielli,  No.  ^' 
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Fabius,  having  sent  on  his  baggage  and  infantry  durinff  the  night,  followed  him- 
self with  his  cavalrj  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  army  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Ciminian  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into  the  plams  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs*^'  assembled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers,  flow  far  uiey  penetrated  mto 
Etruria  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Yulsinii ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,'"  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perusia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortoba,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  livy'"  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  having  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  of  the  Romans  from  their  expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Etrus- 
can territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  Both  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  si^al,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile^  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  C.  Marcius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  nr—^—  r-TPnrrM 
army  into  Apulia,'°*  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  ^iJS^'cS-Jtoi 
from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  p**^  **•*•««• 
had  no  intentiop  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruna ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigoH^  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledG;e  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romany  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  should  be  again  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that  he 
would  perform  this  office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper ;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
senators'^*  of  consular  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  rapirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  over  his  feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis- 
missed them  without  any  answer. 


The  dictator  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 
raised^  to  cover  Rome  when  Fabius  began  his  march  across  the  hu  ««•  ^ 
Ciminian  hiSs.    With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ;  there  vi«>3!dtrtfl 


*■  The  oharaoter  of  the  Etnuoan  government  and  Poland,  fonned  the  hulk  of  the  national  aiw 

is  well  ^ven  in  livy's  short  statement,  **  ta-  mies. 
nraltoaruB  agrestium  Etrnsconim  oohortes  re-       *"  Livy,  XX.  85. 
pente  a  prindpibna  regionia  ejus  condtatsB,"       "*  IX.  87. 
IX.  86.     These  "  prineipes"  were  the  Luoo-       ^  Diodoms,  XX.  80. 
DMnes  or  nobles  of  £tnina,  and  the  '*  agrestium       ^  livy,  IX.  88. 
oohortw*'  were  their  serfii,  who,  aa  in  Buasia       '^  livy,  IX.  88. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consul's  army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the 
Campanian  allies  of  Rome ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  yenture  upon  a  battle. 
Again  all  the  preyious  movements  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told"''  that  after  a  short  time  a  general 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves ;  and  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October  ;'^  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carried  in  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields^^  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  ^mnites  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms ; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  bands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Samnite  arms  are  menUoned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, as'to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"**  that  they  might  hanff  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.     According  to  the  Fasti 
„  ^^       .  ^  ,    Capitolini,  L.  Papirius  held  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dur- 
Aroooi^^^Babmu.  uig  which  there  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded  m 
"*  Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  13th  of 

November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  account  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  K^ined  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadi- 
^  mon ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodonis,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  imme- 
diately after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  FastL 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  little  lake  of  Yadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  Fabius ; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,"*  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  they 

"»  livy,  IX.  40.  towns  of  Italy  at  this  day.    The  shieldB  were 

"•  Fasti  Capitoiini.  hung  up  on  the  outside  front  of  the  sqwj* 

"•  livy^  IX.  40.  piers,  or  pilsB,  looking  towards  the  Forum.  ™ 

*"  These  ships  of  the  silversmiths  lined  the  Dutchers^  shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  de- 

Via  Sacra,  whicn,  on  its  course  from  the  Velia  cemvlrs,  had  occupied  this  side  of  the  FonnDf 

to  tlie  foot  of  the  Capitol,  ran  along  the  north-  had  lately  disappeared  with  the  growing  nug 

em  side  of  the  Forum.    They  were  like  oells,  niiicenoe  of  the  dty,  and  had  been  succeeded 

open  in  front,  built  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  shops  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths 

of  square  massy  supports,  or  piers,  in  front  of  See  Besohreibung  der  Btadt  Som,  Vol.  UL  M 

them,  supporting  the  first  story  of  the  houses  part,  p.  85. 

above ;  exactly  like  thci  oovered  passages  in  "^  livy,  IX.  41.    Diodorua,  XX.  44i 
which  the  shops  are  ranged  in  ao  many  of  the 
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pnrchased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  consul's  anny,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time  as  the  colleague  of 
P.  Decius,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.  But  j.  ^^^^  «««Mi  «f 
the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  subjmration  tiwRoiiMM.  sbMtiw 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  filled  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians"*  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites, 
but  even  shook  the  long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
terrupted. Nuceria  Alfatema,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be» 
fore,  was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria  ;"* 
the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etrmia,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  war  with  um  baiim- 
quh^d  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Volumnius,  and  he  was  sent  **"••■ 
against  the  Sallentines,"^  an  Apulian  or  lapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian 
allies  of  Rome.  But  Volumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtcdned  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,"*  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,"*  on  his  part,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allifae,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.  The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  th*  HemkM.  iww^ 
then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  •upeetU  hyth»B^ 
ever  nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  ""^ 
number,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.     They 
brought  the  case  of  the  Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,       ^^ 
says  Livy,"'  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  of  "**" 

Anagnia  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and 
oil,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  this  nairative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 
was  brought  before  them.  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
nicaos ;  and  no  wonder^  if,  as  there  b  every  reason  to  believe,  it  ordered  the  pria- 

»  livy,  IX.  41.  »  livy,  IX.  44. 

«  livy,  IX.  41.  »  livy  IX.  42. 

«  livy,  IX.  42.  »  livy  IX.  42. 
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oners  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  execution  would  naturally 
excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Hemican 
people  would  call  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 
conUiMd  nticiu  of  ^^^  ftccessiou  to  thcir  league  against  Rome ;  and  they  thought  that  if 
th*  HenkHTZd  sm.  thcy  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  commu- 
nications with  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  their  combined  forces 
might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountain*  portal  by  Prseneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
posts  of  Calatia,  on  the  Yultumus,  and  Sora,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves."*  Thus  the  communication  with  the  nernicans  was  opened, 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Liiis,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com- 
bined operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 
mvade  the  Hemican  territoiy  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
Bora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  around  so  well,"*  and  availed  themselves  so 
effectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress ;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
afi^ainst  his  particular  army.  This  state  of  affairs  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome ; 
all  citizens  within  the  military  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two 
legions  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  Hemicans, 
Th.  HtmiMM  wiidt  *°^  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  troce  for  thirty  days  by  fumish- 
•od  obtoiin  ^0*.  iDg  the  Roman  army  with  two  months'  pay  and  rations  of  com, 
aw.  iSJ[^*tSS  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.  They  then  sued  for  peace, 
and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 
cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.'**  Marcius  retumed  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  80th 
of  June,'"  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honor  of  him  in  the  Forum,*"  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes.  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  country  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  months ;'"  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doin^  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  Ti.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hemicans.'** 
Three  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 
wttumwt  of  a?Hm.  thc  onjoymeut  of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  Anagnia  and 
"**"*  the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 

out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  govemment  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
religion. 

>"  Livy,  IX.  48.    Diodoms,  XX.  80.  The  temple  of  Castor  wm  on  the  Bonthem  sid» 

»*  Tivy,  IX.  48.  of  the  Forum,  opposite  to  the  line  of  the  V» 

«»  iivy,  IX.  48.  Sacra. 

»*  Faeti  Capitolim.  *"  Diodorus,  XX.  80. 

»■  Livy,IX48.  PUny, Hist. Nat XXXIV. 6.  »•  Livy,  IX.  48. 
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The  long  contest  with  the  Samnites  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusbn.  Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  and  Cornelius  ^^^^^  ^ 
had  returned  home,  the  Samnites  revensed  in  some  degree  the  jj;;^;;;;;;;^^ 
defastation  of  .their  own  country,  hy  mSang  several  plundering  "^ 
inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania.  But  when  the  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  agam  irresistible.  The  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrians ;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifernum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator  or 
eaptain^general.  Statins  Gellius,  to  relieye  Bovianum :  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  battle  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti,  Minucius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
num then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia,'*  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.  The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
pionius,  ana  Sulpicius  immediately  took  the  field  in  Samnium."^  TTirflimBitinMiitiiiii 
He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  im-  •uiLninittpitoB*- 
portant,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and  "^ 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marrucinians,  Marsians,  Pelifi^ians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on 
equal  terms  ;*^  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  maiesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

In  comparison  with  such' a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import-  a^,j,,„^_|^  ^ 
ance.  But  the  Romans  had  obtamed  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  Ronudominioiibitk* 
important  position  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  which  secured  their  as-  ""^  ***'* 
cendency  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
Liris,  all  those  Volscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania  had  been  retained,  and  its 
connection  wjth  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
eidzens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hernicans  ^ave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hernicans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.     The  victories  over  the 

>*  Livy,  IX.  44.   Biodorus,  XX.  90.  year  401,  he  says  that  the  Samnites  solicited 

'*'  Diodoms  calls  it  Serennia.     Is  not  this  the  fiiendship  of  Kome ;  that  "  Legatis  e(»ram 

place  the  "  Cisanna*'  m  Samninm,  mentioned  comiter  ab  senatn  responsom ;  foedere  in  sooie- 

m  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Sciplo  tatem  aocepti."    VII.  19.    In  the  same  matt- 

Barbatos  ?  ner  he  misrepresents  the  early  relations  between 

*"  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Borne  and  Latinm.    Bnt  the  negotiations  had 

which  state  tnat  Sulpidas  obtained  a  triamph  broken  oiF  in  the  ^ear  482  on  thn  very  point, 

j-^.i.:-  >.:^*^_: *u^  o :^^..  s_  xu: v .l.    a . u    _.^   beoome  the 


the  Bomana 
conditions  on  which 


nitee,  rs^f  Av^c^ovc  b/uX^y^rrms  hu$at.    JAvy  they  had  once  insisted,  we  may  he  sure  thai 

Mnrs,  "  Fosdus  anUqanm  Samnitiboa  redditnm."  they  would  have  granted  no  peace  to  the  Bain- 

This  is  because  he  never  seems  to  have  con-  nites  which  did  not  indade  their  complete  sub- 

eeived  that  any  nation  could  ever  have  been  mission ;  nor  oan  we  snppose  that  the  Bam^ 

the  eqnal  ally  of  Borne,  bat  that  from  the  veiy  nites  woold  have  persevered  so  long  in  oarryiog 

beginning  it  most  have  acknowledged  the  Bo-  on  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  disasters}  if 

man  supremacy.    Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  they  could  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  leaa  mr- 

tet  treaty  between  Boma  and  Samnium  in  the  tderahle. 
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Etruscans  and  Umbrians  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  comparatiye  weaJmess  ol 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
nught  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
BamawwMwtiMftiit  ^^st  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
p«w«jB  Italy.  amidst  the  divisions  and  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  which 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  sac- 
oessfully  with  Rome  single-handed. 

Haifa  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  try 
again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls ;  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  through 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the*  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  mn. 


UTTEBNAL  fflSTORY  FROM  428  to  454— ABOLITION  OF  PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOR 
DEBT— DICTATORSfflP  OF  C.  1LBNIU8— CENSORShIp  OF  APPIUS  CLAUDIUB— 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND  P.  DECIUS— THE  OGULNIAN  LAW. 


"Nothiiur  has  oontribnted  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  public  men.  Am- 
bition is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  the  passions, 
without  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake."— Edinbuboh  Kbvikw,  No.  XCV.  p.  161. 


We  have  seen  that  m  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
Aitoi«d  poritioo  «f  Samnite  war,  several  symptoms  had  heen  manifested  hy  a  strong 
K*7r^S?%3iI  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
^^^'  commons ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  hiis 

dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in- 
valid from  some  reli^ous  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  set  aside  the  Licmian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  con- 
suls. In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
discernible.  But  its  shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
clusion from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marks  m  so  eminent  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and* more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.   The  moderate 
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patricians  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recoyering  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order:  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distiuct  from 
the  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with  envy,'  and  regarded  by  them  in  turn  with 
feelmgs  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  Thb  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  the  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  political  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  right  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population;  and  it  formed  the  ori^n  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  a  party  ver]^  different,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes' of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid-  cc^u^^q^.!^^,, 
die  class  which  both  hate  equally.  And  when  the  malcontent  2^,'^^£|^"  *<*^ 
aristocratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil-  '  *«p«ty. 
ity,  any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the-  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
sach  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  he  saw  his  old  teemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government-;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est' This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace  ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

'  This  is  the  i>rogre88  of  all  popular  parties,  is  so  difficult,  that  it  has  rarely  or  never  been 

from  the  necessity  of  the  case.    As  the  mling  attempted ;  the  excluding  party,  strengthened 

body  in  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  by  all  those  who  were  once  excluded,  is  now 

exclusive,  the  popular  party  then  comprises  extremely  powerful,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what  Sieves  would  oalT  the  nation  minus  a  well  as  physical ;   the   excluded   or   popular 

privilegca  individual  or  a  very  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  agamst  a 

elaes.    Each  success  of  this  party  satisfies  the  caste^  but  yet  much  more  than  a  worthless  fao- 

vishes  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  conscious 

makes  them  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are  embittered 

repetition  of  this  process  would  at  last  place  the  by  this  feeling ;  but  being  unable  to  carry  their 

nti-poBnlar  part^  in  that  same  position  which  point,  and,  f]*om  their  very  inability  to  obtain  a 

was  at  nrst  occupied  by  their  adversaries ;  they  share  of  the  benefits  of  society,  becoming  more 

would,  in  their  turn,  become  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  ergoy  them,  their  tri* 

ft  very  small  excluded  class,  a  class,  in  fact,  ex-  umph  and  their  continued  exclusion  are  alike 

elndod  by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  is  but  the  triumph 

Ifofligaoy.    This  would  be  the  natural  perfeo-  of  slaves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignorance 

tion  of  a  state,  but,  unhappily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedness ;  their  continued  exclusion  is  a 

never  been  attained  to;  the  process  has  gone  on  perpetual  cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation's 

healthfully  in  its  first  stages^  satisfying  sucoes-  life ;  and  it  is  a  moral  evil,  moreover,  because  it 


lively  all  those  whose  ex^usion  was  wholly  un-  involves  ioiustice.  The  great  and  hardest  prob- 

Mtural,  that  is,  who  were  excluded  by  dis-  lem  of  pohtical  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  part 

tinctions  purelj  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  of  society  from  becoming  so  socially  degraded 

many  more  points  of  resemblance  and  fitness  by  poverty,  that  their  political  enfranchisement 

for  political  power.    But  when  it  reaches  those  becomes  aaugerous,  or  even  mischievous, 

who  diflfer  really  from  the  governing  body,  as  ^  h  t^**  *<»''«  ivdyKfi  riiv  rdXnav  mpixoway  h 

in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  the  poor^  then  con-  i*  i^ovata  0^p«  ri^v  nXuvs^lav  koI  ^Aov^/iart,  .  .  . 

VBbion  and  decline  have  mostly  followed.  The  i^ayowtr  if  rods  Kiy6iivovs,    Thuoyoides,  II. 
work  of  smoothing  down  these  real  dUferenoes 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  populace  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudest  family  in  the  commonwealth,  Appius  Clau 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  coa- 
ror«ieh«e-  lesciug  parties  are  far  from  deservinjz  the  same  judgment.  •  His- 
torians have  justly  pronounced  their  mil  condemnation  on  the  sel- 
fish hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  oixier  to  establish  his  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  dcspisiDg  all  the  honors  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  sentence. 
Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice ;  but 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  'existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certun  mixture  also  of  justice. 
Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard  even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly 
miiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them ;  when  they  have  established 
uieu"  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  l£eir  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the,  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying  political  rights  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just ;  bat  in  pra- 
venting  them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  best, 
by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  us,  two 
individuals  are  eminent :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius. 
p«T<<^i!orUi«hi^  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  different.     Papirius  appears 
SSbbTcSItor^Ap.  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitu- 
pivGiMdiiii  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  his  eyes  was- 

the  uncorrupted  discipline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Appius,  like  his  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
t.  Of  th*  middi*  or  Ate  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
iiiod«nto  pMty.  jjg  members  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  this 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 

,rt*»M«diimfc     enjoyed  the  love*  of  his  countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded 

their  admiration  and  esteem.   With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Decius 

Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 

jj^^^^  bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his 

""  colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 

found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.     P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 

palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  Athenian.     Bom  to  the 

truest  nobility,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

•  When  he  died  the  people  oontribntcd  hj  Fabius  Gaiig^,  the  son  of  the  old  Q.  Fabio*, 

Bnbscription  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  his  employed  the  money  in  giving  a  publio  enter- 

foneral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  tainment  to  one  part  or  the  people,  epulnm, 

ezpresiting  the  public  feeling  tov&rds  the  dead,  and  in  sending  portions  of  moat  to  the  rest,  vi*- 

even  when  his  mmily  was  too  wealthy  to  require  oeratio.    See  the  writer  *'  de  Viris  lUoBtribiis, 

it  as  an  actual  assistance.    On  this  occasion,  Q.  in  his  liliB  of  Q.  Fabius. 
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to  death  for  his  covntiy  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  having  performed 
the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  havinff  been  rewarded  m  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fefiow-citizens,  he  too,  like  his 
&ther,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glory  of  his  life,^  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet  higher  glory  of 
hb  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.     Of  the  same  band,  yet 

rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to  ^  ^^^^^ 

whom,  no  less  than  to  Deoius,  Solon  might  have  allowed  the  name 
of  happy.     His  youth  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times ;  and  his  sbgle  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.     His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of -another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.    Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards, 
m  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Gaums  against  the 
Samnites,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  of 
the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.     He  was  elected 
consol  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator ;  and  in  his  political  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Rome ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  map^trate  which  the 
Romans  reganled  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.     In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,*  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  long  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.     Next  to  these  three  great  men 
we  may  x^pk.  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  «     ^m     yj^ 
praetor,'  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen     '"    "' 
consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  most  aole  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.   Nor  should  ^  ^^^ 
we  omit  C.  Msenius,^  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high    '      *^ 
patrician  party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re- 
pelling their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  his  public  life.     To  the  same 
party  belonged  also,  in  all  probability,  Q.  Aulius   Cerretanus,'     ^^ 
twice  ccnsul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first         "" 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulsa,  and  .M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.  ^^^^^ 
Msenius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high  ^ 

patrician  party,*  and  like  him  protected  by  his  integrity. 

*  amtc?  ii  itot  ^iiXoSv  Mp^  ^Ifcr^  wpAiii  rt  fm-  two  last  ooDBTilBhipe,  and  thev  cannot  be  fixed 

v^Mwa  c«2  rcXfvraia  0iPauAca  I/  v0y  r^vSt  xarac-  poeitivelY.    In  hia  flrat  oonamship  he  was  onhr 

r00^<^.    Tbuoydid.  II.  42.    In  Deoias'  ease  his  three-ond-twenty  (Livj,  VII.  26) ;  which,  fol- 

death  was  not  the  *^  first  indication'*  of  his  lowing  the  chronologv  of  the  Fasti,  would  give 

worth,  but  the  **  last  confirmation"  of  it ;  it  was  882  for  the  year  of  his  birth.    He  Uved,  there- 

the  worthy  close  of  a  noble  life.  fore,  to  the  year  482  [476,  Niebuhr] ;  that  is,  to 

»  Pliny,  Ubtor.  Natur.  VII.  48.    Pliny  says  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Tarontum,  and  the 

that  for^  six-years  intervened  between  his  first  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 

consulship  and  his  sixth.    His  sixth  consulship  •  Livy,  VIII.  15.    VIII.  12.    VIII.  17.    For 

was  in  the  year  458,  according  to  Pliny's  own  his  four  consulships  see  Livy,  VIII.  12-22.  IX. 

chronology  [446  Niebuhr],  if  we  place  it  four  7.  and  Diodorus,  XIX.  66,  and  the  Fasti  Cfapil- 

years  after  the  consulship  of  P.  Sempronius  and  olini. 

P.  Bolpicius,  which  with  Pliny  is  the  year  449.  "*  For  his  second  dictatorship,  see  livy,  IX. 

(Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII.  S  20.)    His  first  consul-  26 ;  for  his  first,  see  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 

ship  accordingly  would  &U  in  406,  but  accord-  Capitolinl,  and  note  61  of  Chap.  XXXI.  of  this 

ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  his  seo-  voiume. 

ond  consulship  two  years  afterwards,  in  407,  it  *  Livy,  VIII.  87.  IX.  15,  and  for  his  death 

would  fall  in  405.    His  third  according  to  the  see  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Diodorus,  XIX. 


)  ohronoloey  was  in  410 ;  and  his  iburth  in    72,  livy,  IX.  28. 
418.  The  FasU  are  wanting  at  the  period  of  his       *  livy,  IX.  26. 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  no.t  be  eipected,  from  its  very  nature, 
s.  Of  tb«  Mw  popakr  to  produce,  as  yet,  any  men  of  high  distinction.  Yet  one  individual 
pvty.  Co.  Fta^iu..  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  id 
this  history,  On.  Fjavius,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pon- 
tifical calendar,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  aedileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting.    ^ 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year''  is  uncertain,  there 
Abouuon  of  penond  ^^  passcd  that  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
■i»T«ryford*bt.  dcbt ;  uo  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liability,  if  they 
could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une, or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  ?iven  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediate] j 
passed  a  bill  for  the  efiectual  prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  C.  Poetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modem  Europe.  He  whose  property  4iad  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous ;"  he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights ;  and  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  poliia- 
cal  rights. 

As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
suite  of  pwtiM  with  a  few  detached  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence 
th?iwi^  iSrii?  those  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the 
v^inatiM*.  Tusculans  and  Privematians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass  of 

Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desurc  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 

*  Livv  places  the  story  in  the  consulHhip  of  Miiller  hits  correoted  this  into,  "  Hoc  C.  Popilio 

C,  roetelius,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  war ;  •  auctore  Visolo  dictatore  aablatum.''    "  Visolo 

VIII.  28.    But  as  Dionysius  rFra^.  Vol.  IV.  having  heen  a  coQJocture  of  Anton.  Augtistino, 

f.  2888,  KeiBko)  and  Valerias  Maximus  (VI.  1,  and  approved  bv  Scaliger,  because  the  cogDO- 

9)  relate  it  as  having  happened  after  the  affiur  men  or  C.  PoeteUus  was  Visolus,  as  we  learn 

of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  Nicbuhr  refers  it  to  the  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    But  I  would  rather 

dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius,  in  the  12th  year  of  read  "  C.  Popilio  provocante,"  in  the  fonuer part 

the  war.    (Livy,  IX.  28.)    Apassage  in  Varro,  of  the  sentence,  than  "  C.  Popilio  auctore.' 
de  Ling.  Lat.  (VII.  105,  ed.  Miiller),  rektes  to       "  "  In  pudoris  notam  cai)iti8  poena  oonversa, 

this  subject,  but  is  so  corrupt  in  the  MSS.  that  bonorum  adhibitfl  proscriptione^  sufiTundere  m»- 

its  testimony  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  oer-  luithominissanguinemquamefEundere.*'— Ter* 

tainty.    It  ruos  "  Hoc  C.  ropilio  vocare  Sillo  tullian,  Apologet.  4. 

dictatore  sublatum  ne  fieret,  ut  omnes^  qui  bo-       See  also  the  'strong  language  of  Cioero  pro 

nam  copiam  joranint,  ne  essent nexi,  sea  soluti."  Quintio,  15, 16. 
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the  commonwealth,  without  any  reference  to  party  distinctions.  But  the  war 
with  Tusculiim,  Privemam,  and  Velitree  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities,  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  shown  to  them,  must  have  been 
judged  of  very  variously.  Are  we  /nistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  or 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was  actuuilly  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans 
to  assail  the  city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consul,^'  together  vrith  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appoint^  master  of  the  horse'*  by  L. 
i£mUiu8  Mamercinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  ^milius  were  eminent  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know  also  that  M.  Flavius,  the  tribune,  who 
iHOught  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  pri\'ate  chsS-acter,'^  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  lai^ess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  eediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  within 
four  years  ;^  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resembled,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  My- 
tfleneans :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle claim  as  that  of  the  high  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  high-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  afiEair  of  Caudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  affaire,  a  blank ;  but  in  the  year  439  (Niebuhr,  434),  the  ^^  of  th.  mu. 
defeat  of  Lautulee  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  tperSSS  p«t7*^  i^* 
ship  of  C.  Maenius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  o!^  c.BfJSi»di«. 
are  unusually  full.  Capua  had  revolted,"  and  as  the  consuls,  M.  ***"'* 
Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  ar«ay  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Msenius,"  dur- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor« 
mation,  which  showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party 
in  Rome  itself;  the  spirit*'  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
k>w  up  this  mvestigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason  ;  but 
there  existed  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies*'  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  £>th  at  present  being  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
The  dictator,  therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition ;  the  high  patrician 
pwiy  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac- 
dnator :  "  Men  of  the  commobs,^  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
secure  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

»  Livy,  Vin.  88.  »»  livy,  IX.  S6. 

"  Livy,  IX.  21.  "  "  Vena  Somam  interpretando  ree,  non  no- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  23.  ^^  minatim  qui  Capun,  Bed  m  nniverenm  qui  ua- 

*  Compare  livy,  VIIL  22,  and  87.  HuaohlcA,  quam  coissent  oo^jaraasentve  adversus  rempnb- 

in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Sor.  TuUius,  hoam.  quieri  senatum  jusftisse/' — Livy,  IX.  26. 

p.  780.  refers  to  this  M.  Flavius  the  anecdote  re-  *  **  Coitiones  honorum  adipiscendorum  causA 

bted  by  Valerius  Hazimus,  VIII.  1,  §  7.     He  &otas.''— livy,  IX.  26.     Those  words  are  al- 

inffeniously  observes,  that  the  aneodote  must  most  a  translaUon  of  the  description  ffiven  by 

refer  to  a  period  when  the  number  of  the  tribes  Thucydides  of  the  aristocratical  dubs  of  Athens, 

was  twenty-nine,  which  ezactl]^  tallies  with  the  ras  ivwuodasj  atirtp  iHyxavov  ic^rtpov  iv  r$  ir6Xu 

date  of  the  stor^  as  given  by  Ovy.    According  oivai  M  6Uan  ««}  mats.    VIII.  64. 

to  Valerius  Mazimus,  the  ourule  edile  by  whom  *  **  N<^are  nobuium  id  crimen  esse,  qoibua 

Havius  was  impeached  was  0.  Villerioa.  ai  nullA  owtetur  firaude,  nateat  via  ad  honorom, 

"  Diodonis,  XIX.  76,  sed  homlnum  novorum.'^— Livy,  IX.  26. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  rotes  of  their  country- 
men." Immediately  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called 
for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted.**  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the  same 
party  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
dexterously  assailing  their  assdlants,  the  high  nobility  gained  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked, 
began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
camnidf  of  Appiiii  gether  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
dandius.  bered,  was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 

wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  his  term  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  of  the  ^milian  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senators.  It 
Hi«r«TUoa  of  th*  lirt  ^^  usual  on  these  occasions  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 
•f  Muftuni.  citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor ;  and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Samnite  war  ^and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen- 
ator who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautulae),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius* 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Appius  passed  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,"  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grand- 
sons of  nobody.  The  persons  thiis  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  aedile ; 
but  the  time  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  thir^wn  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  l^en  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  iEmilius 
Barbula,  set  his  list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena- 
tors whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papiriof 
Crassus  and  C.  Maenius. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  sys- 

"  "  PnblilioB  etiam  PhUo,  multiplioatas  sum-    tas,  oetemm  invisiis  nobilitatif  caiuuun  dixit.  — 
mis  honoriboB  post  res  tot  domi  belloqae  ges-    Idvy,  IX.  26.  ^ 

"^biodorus,  XX.  85,  «6.   Livy,a.89,«^ 
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tern  when  he  proceeded  to  revise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His"  h«  admiu nmajh^^i. 
colleague^  C.  Plautius,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  seeing  his  list  «»"««*•  tb^tiiW 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  ofiSce  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
by  the  iEmilian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number^  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely in  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  m  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardlv  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians;  for  the  lowest  classes,  h«  „«<»»«•  cb-fiap 
being  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  IS^^^^  ^^^ 
be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them;  2!i!^''tari!rtiml!t 
just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  ^^- 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  On.  Flavius**  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobuity,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavins  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  re^larly,  and  the  principle  which  de- 
termined them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  the  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
structors' mercy .'^  At  the  same  time  Flavins  also  published  an  account*^  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious ;  but  which  must  have 
utterly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  common  man  to  conduct 
his  own  suit,  without  consulting  some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accwdingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavins  owed  his  great  popularity ;  he 
was  elected  soon  after  tribune  ;**  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  see*  presently,  he  obtmed  the 
rank  of  curule  sdile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all. influence 
but  his  own,  offending  in  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  Hj^^ji^,^^^ 
the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sole  censor,  feel-  "^ 

"  Livy,  IX.  29.  "  "PublicatiB  diebuB  ftstos,  quoB  populuB  a 

**  Diodorus.  XX.  85^  86.    livj*  IX.  46.  pandB  prinoipam   quottdie  petebat.^'— Pliny, 

"  **  Appii  CoBci  Bonbl^  ccgns  nortata  ezoe-  aXXIIL  6. 

pent  eos  dies  conBoltando  assidae  aagaci  Inge-  "  "  Actionea  composoit."     Bee  Ciooro,    de 

nio  promulgaveratqne."--Pliny,  Hist.  Natiir.  Orat  I.  41.    Epp.  ad  Attic.  VI.  1. 

XXXm.  6.  Ed.  Silljg.  »  Livy,  IX.  46. 
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• 
ing  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power,  resolved  to  distinguish  his  name 
by  public  works  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  such  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.     Without  any  authority  from  the  senate,"*  he  applied  the  large  sums  of 

Eublic  money  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
irmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  manifold  kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works :  one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  Briin- 
A*  Appfaui  boml  to  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the'name  of  its  author ;  nor  will 
^*^*  the  mightiest  works  of  modem  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of 

the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes^  yet  the  road  was 
a  magnificent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be> 
stowed  in  order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campagnatill  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovillse ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  and,  passii^  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Yeli- 
trsB  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on  the  leu,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  communication  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  Vkelj  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains behind  larracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautuls,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at  Minturase,  and 
the  Yulturnus  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.** 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  being  the 
uma  a  «i  ^Afli^st  of  those  famous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 
ppiuaqii  ueu  ^^^  ^^^^  striking  aud  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  water*^  was  carried 
under  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  ground  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  partly  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  dose 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Aventine ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

"  These  two  works  exhausted,"  says  Diodorus,  "  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome." 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  85,  86.  ^  The  whole  aoconnt  of  this  aqueduct  is  taken 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Capua  did  from  the  work  of  Frontinus.    He  was  superin- 

not  stand  on  the  Yulturnus,  but  about  three  tendent  of  the  aqueducts  in  the  reign  of  Nerva^ 

miles  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  his  account  of  them  is  exceedingly  fiiU  aiKL 

ent  S.  Maria  di  Capua.    The  modem  Capua  aocurate. 

corresponds  with  the  ancient  Casilinum. 
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But,  eonsideiing  the  unaroidable  expenses  of  the  war,  to  which  -„  r-ioTuiiniui 
the  tributum  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  from  •»^S2L**r*«. 
the  vecdgalia,  or  rents  received  by  the  commonwealth,  must  have  '^ 
been  insufficieDt ;  and  Niebuhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  large  portions  of  the  state's  domdn,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  which  he 
required.  The  workmen  employed  consisted,  doubtless  in  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  repeated  invasions 
of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  several  contractors  for  uie  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity  amonffsi 
the  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide  them  with  employment  in  making  nis 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 
the  completion  of  these  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an- 
other  censor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  ^fa?  v!^  tk/S^ 
Settii^,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposition  at  defiance,  Appius  per-  **™' 
sisted  m  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired ;  and 
although  the  tribune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,'*  one  of  the  most  emment  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  their  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tmued  in  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  that, 
n^ative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed against  him:  L.  Furius"  forbade  the  business  of  the  comitia  to  proceed^, 
until  Appius  had  resigned  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con-- 
sol,  and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finished  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which- 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  in  all  these- 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  mmmottmumot^ 
majoritv  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  i*«*j«pi*^*tohiii. 
strengtn  they  must  have  been  also  llie  majority  in  the  comitia.  Yet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- . 
wards  they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he- 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct. We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal 
ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law  ;  and  this  his  politi- 
cal opponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards.. 
Nothing  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  ^ews  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the^ope  of  regal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  him  deprived  him  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  vio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  him ;  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
sulship he  was  elected  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 
and  he  obtained  the  praetorship  in  the  year  following.    He  bore  his  part  not 

"  livy,  IX.  «a.  "  livT,  IX.  48. 
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without  honor,  amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  that  most  arduous 
contest  when  the  Gaius  again  fought  against  Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  determining  the 
senate,  by  the  last  effort  of  his  eloquence,  not  to  treat  with  the  ambassador  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  works  was  foOowed  by  the 
ottn  Boiiiia  wnta.  succccding  ccusors,  M.  Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  BubulcuB. 
tSmvJSun'w^y,  rjij^^y  ^jg^  madjB  somo  roads**  through  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome ;  that  is,  they  either  improTed  the  line  of  the  existing  l^al 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  better  miiterials.  One  of  the 
roads,  thus  m  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  libur ;  and  this  being 
afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of  the  i£quians  by  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
as  far  as  Sulmo  and  Corfimum,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  greatest  lines 
of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to  Tibnr 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atilios 
MdoTA.  A^«-^  Oalatinus,  on  a  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  jrarrison  of  Sora  to 
^''^'^  the  Samnites.    He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left 
his  province  of  Samnium  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia  were  at  this 
period**  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  sold  for  slaves.  AtUius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
idlowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
A  charge  often  made  against  unsuccessM  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
l>ecause,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  had 
imet  with  a  fate  so  different.  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignorance  of 
war.  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with  AUlius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius**  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless:  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "  I  should  not  have  aUowed  my  daughter  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  traitor."*' 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
.tened  at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  greneral  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  mndson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  Funic  war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator, 
and  censor.** 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  coniitia 
^^^      or  Qu  Fk.  '^^^^^  **®  highest  point,  when  Cn.  Flavius,  tiie  clerk  of  Appius, 
^^dyk  of  Ap-  and  the  man  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 
'^  actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  aedile.    When  the  first  votes 

were  given  in  his  favor,  the  sedile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
4;hem,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
■ed**  that  Flavius  himself  was  attending  on  the  curule  aedile  at  that  veiy  time  in 
ihe  way  of  his  occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
ihe  votes.    As  soon  as  he  heard  tiie  objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he  laid 

••  Llvy,  IX.  48.    Cassiodoms.  Rented  herself  from  him  for  three  nights  in  the 

»  Diodonu.  XX.  80.    livy,  IX.  48.  year.    See  p.  100. 

^  ValeriuB  MaximuB,  VIII.  I.  §  9.  "His  epitaph  said  of  him,  in  language  re- 

"  By  which  it  appears,  as  Kiebuhr  well  ob-  sembling  tne  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios, 

serves,  that  the  practice  of  marrying  without  *'  Plunmie  consentiant  gentes 

oonveutio  in  manom  was  common  even  amongst  Poptdi  primarium  foisse  vimm." 

distinguished  families.  Thus  the  daughter  still  See  Cicero,  de  Senect  17. 

remained  in  her  father^s  power,  if,  to  bar  her  "  L.  Pisa,  Annal.  III.  quoted  by  GeDioff 

husband^s  right  to  her  by  prescription,  she  ab-  VI.  9. 
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dovn  his  tablets,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  from  that  day  forwards  he  would 
follow  the  business  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  aedile  then  received  the  votes  that 
were  given  for  him,  and  Cn.  Flavius  was  duly  elected.  His  colleague  was  Q. 
Anicius*  of  Prseneste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  years  became  a  Bomaa 
citizen ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  Poetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
ns,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their 
gold  rings,  and  the  young  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the 
equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  of  honor  (phalerse),  as  if  so  great  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.^  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  curule  aedileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
every  curule  ma£;istracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there* 
fore  of  sacred  di^ty ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freedman's  son,  although  he  might  have  neld  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavius,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
and  a  story^  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was  sick, 
Flavius  went  to  visit  him ;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  several  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re* 
mained  in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  bound  to  do  to  the  curule 
sedile.  Upon  which  Flavius  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  Yet,  although  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions 
between  his  countrymen ;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,*  if  he 
could  succeed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  oppo»tion  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediatelv  appointed,  «  p^^  „d  p.  d,. 
although  not  a  year  had  elapsed  smce  the  last  censors  had  resigned  *i««iMM. 
thdr  office.     Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  according  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per- 
plexing  combination  of  tribes  and  centuries,  which  is  known  to  hiMb^nSSSSt^ 
nave  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the 
work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  ever- contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 
not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 
Kor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story^  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 
sorship that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable ; 

*  FUny,  Hist.  Kat.  XXXIII.  6.  populoB,"  that  Ib,  tho  pBtridans  and  the  old 
*>  Piso,  BpTxd  Gteil.  VI.  ».    Livy  IX.  4A.  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  ^*  forensis  iBx^o*^\ 

•  "  Flavius  vovit  edem  Concordia,  si  popu-  *•  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  IX.  46,  and  by 
Zo  reix>ncilia8set  ordines."  Niebuhr  under-  several  other  writers.  But  Polybius  asserts 
stands  bv  popnlus  the  old  patridans,  and  by  that  the  surname  of  Maximus  was  given  to  die 
ordines  tne  plebs  and  the  freedmen.  But  surely  dictator  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Punic  war,  on 
the  old  sense  of  populus  is  inapplicable  here:  account  of  his  great  services  at  that  period.  III. 
and  we  must  either  understand  *V  ordines''  of  87.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  but  I  be- 
the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  which  is  lieve  the  other  story  is  no  less  so ;  and  that  the 
nndoubtedly  the  meaning,  if  the  words  are'  surname  Maximus  m  the  Fabian  &mily,  no  less 
Pliny's  own ;  or  if  he  copied  them  from  an  than  in  the  Valerian  and  CarviHan.  had  refbr- 
older  writer,  "  ordines"  may  si^ifjr  the  clerks,  ence  originally  to  personal  size  ratoer  than  to 
Bcribe,  and  the  other  trades  or  inferior  callings,  greatness  of  mind  or  exploits ;  that  it  answered 
•nd  popnlus  means  what  livy  calls  *' integer  to  the  surname  of  Philip  Ic  Long,  or  of  Edward 
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whutwMtniMirBt.  *""^  that  it  should  have  been  accomplished  not  only  without  aeon- 
fcetedjwL  wiH  uid  test,  but  as  far  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thing  but  satisfac- 
°*  tion,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  political  wis- 

dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litical power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  social  importance ;  and  there 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  been  previously  corrupted  by  intolerable 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amdhgst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 
rigorously  exercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands ;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering, 
when  the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  mowing  in  wealth  and  magDin- 
cence  at  home ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  rank  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  conunonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailing  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tyranny, — why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
higher,  and  thai  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
litically the  greatest  power?  So  Flavins,  resigning  all  prospect  of  rising  to 
higher  honors,  allowed  that  he  had  already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  curule 
magistrate.  Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen,^  all  artisans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and- thirty  which 
then  existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  Suburrau.  Then  Flavius,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,^  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  havinfl;  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  was  allowed  by  law ;  and  Flavins,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  sedile,  had 
prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  pontifex  max- 
unus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,^*  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavius,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him ;  but  the  comitia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontifex  to  retract  it  Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
moderation  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  bill 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons*  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemnities  of  the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  aa- 
thority.     Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aristo- 

the  First,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  or  nology  of  Rome ;  for  it  declares  that  the  con- 
Charlemagne,  sulship  of  P.  Sempronins  and  P.  Sulpiciua,  Uie 
**  livy,  IX.  46.  kst  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  was  be- 
•  Pliny,  Hist.  XXXIII.  6.  In  this  notice  lieved  hy  those  who  were  tlien  living,  and  bj 
of  the  founding  of  the  temple  by  Cn.  Flavius,  one  who  had  an  aocess  to  all  ezistinff  mono- 
Pliny  adds,  "indditque  in  tabelli  mroA  earn  ments,  to  have  been  the  204th.  year  from  tbe 
sedcm  ooiv.  annia  poet  Capitolinam  dedioatam."  beginning  of  the  commonwealth. 
Thia  la  a  very  important  passage  for  the  ehro-  *  livy,  IX.  46. 
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eratical  or  priestly  dominion,  not  by  rnnnmg  irild  into  individual  licentiousness, 
bot  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  ! 

"The  Carthaginians/'  sajrs  Aristotle/^  "provide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  coioaiMfraadMiattua 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country."  This  policy  was  **^' 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.*  The  three  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli.  Sora  had  been  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  poiAt  where 
the  Liris  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plain  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
iEquians.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  09  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fucinus ;  and  the  stx'ength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time  remark- 
able, for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  q^ore  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  w.  enever  a  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  wiwvmMBtMww 
understood  war,  and  mi^ht  be  able  to  mmntain  their  own  ground,  ^^*^ 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  could  not,  therefore,  have 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  Th*  ogninua  bui  tn 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  SS^JSIL^aVIcSI 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  "**• 
of  the  tribunes,*  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  religious  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of -a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefully  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
their  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
thdr  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religious 
objections  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision ;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  either  political  or 
militaiy  was  done  without  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessarily,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontifices,  in  like  manner,  had  the  al^olute  control  over 
every  part  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar. 
What  festivals  were  to  be  ob^rved,  and  at  what  times ;  what  public  sacrifices 

^  Politic.  II.  11.  Muad  to  Sora,  and  as  many  to  GaneolL    Livy, 

*  Biz  thooaand  were  aent  to  Alba,  fonr  thou-    X.  1.  8. 

•  livy  e,  et  f eqq. 
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should  be  performed,  and  with  what  ceTemonies;  and  what  was  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  things,  were  all  points 
of  their  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  pa- 
tricians  and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involved 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  ^ods  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  Uie  practice  of 
the  national  religious  83rstem  should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
r.  dmiw  npportt  ii,  pius  Claudius,*^  vehemently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.  It  was 
■BditbMaiiiMatew.  supported  by  t.  Decius;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
ffreat  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  his 
feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  hims^  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  ''  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less  fit  than  his  patrician  col- 
league to  offer  himself  to  the  ^ods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  unfit  to  du-ect  their  worship  ?"  The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  general  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.  The  pontifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  accordingly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  tne  new  appointments  were  fairly  ana  wisely  made;  P.  Decius  him- 
self,'^ and  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  who  bad  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  G. 
Genucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  ^lius  Peetus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  military  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants'^  filling  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur, 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year,"*  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enacted,  for  the  third 
TiM  vainiM  tew  m-  ^oie,  thc  famous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
•■•^-  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 

citizen  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  consiu  who  brought  forward 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times  elected 
consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it. 
The  law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Athens.     BUt  why  this  law  should  have  been 

••  Livy,  X.  7.  oeeded  by  Q.  MixiB  P»tn».    li^,  XLL  81. 

"  Livy,  X.  ».  Nor  must  we  forget  that  JEliuB  whom  lCnDiu« 

■"  Q.  ^iiu  PstuB,  who  fell  at  Cannaa,  was  honored  with  the  title  of  *'egregid  oordatitt 

pontifex,  livy,  XXm.  21.  P.  JElioA  Paetaa  was  homo." 

appointed  augur  in  the  place  of  Maroellua,  **  livy,  X.  9. 

llvy,  XXVIl.  86 ;  and  on  his  death  he  was  aao- 
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re-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
sUasfy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  government  was  not  unmindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  political  power ;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  copipleting  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  sera  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Kome ;  when  the  commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
thdr  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
hon(»«  of  the  conunonwealth,  religious  no  less  than  civil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  ^,,  ,,^,,  ,„n^„^ 
their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  But  even  g«^^^  •bieanir 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelmgs  present  themselves  with  wonderful  dbtinct- 
sess :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  I  feel 
that  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  •laim  the  name  of  his- 
tory. In  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr 
could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  ec[ually  baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  it.  But  m  the  followmff  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Ogulman  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Hortensius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  in  the  domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  drcumstances  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  change ;  and  how,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  of  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the*  different  orders  in  the  state  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Rome, 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple  coaHtion  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 


CHAPTER  XXXm, 

FOBEIGN  HISTOEY  FROM  450  TO  464  (448  TO  466,  NTEBtJHB)-CONQUEST  OF  THI 
JBQUIAN8— THIRD  8  AMNITE  W AB-COALITION  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS,  S AMNITBS, 
AND  GAULS-GREAT  BATTLE  OF  8ENTINUM,  AND  DEATH  OP  P.  DECIUS— FINAL 
VICTORY  OP  Q.  FABIUS  OVER  THE  SAMNITES-O.  PONTIUS  IS  LED  IN  TRIUMPH, 
AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD  BLOOD. 


*'  Ter  totnm  fervidns  irA 
LoBtrat  Aventini  moutem ;  ter  Bazea  tentat 
limma  neqnidqaam :  ter  fessus  valle  resedit" 
Vmo.  iEn.  VIII.  280. 

''Thrioe  did  the  indignant  nations  league  their  might, 
Thrice  the  red  darluieas  of  the  battlers  niffht 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight.*' 

MiLKAK,  Judidum  Regale. 


Tbs  peace  with  Samnram  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  the  Mqm- 
Wm  Witt  tk«  jBqni.  ADS*  Since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
*^  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city,  when  Camillus  is  said  to 
have  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.^  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Yolscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Prseneste,  when  they,  from  the  aUies  of  the  Romans,  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  thr#i  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  OTeat  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
{^together  from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  thar 
older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Turano'  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  .  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
from  the  JSquians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste  after  the  Gaulish  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  the  ^quians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  years  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remaned  perfectly  neutral.  But  toix^urds  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  when  the  Hemicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arms  against  her,  the  ^quians  also,  probably  from  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  job  in  the  quarrel,  .^uian  soldiers*  were  found,  it  was  said,  together 
with  Hemicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  m  the 
^ear  447,  had  defeated  at  AUifsB ;  and  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  follow- 
mg,  the  whole  jiEquian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  Sammies, 
in  the  year  450,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  j£quians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
•other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  on  the  Hemicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  irords, 

'  livy,  VI.  2.  Md  of  Scurgola,  the  scene  of  Conrndin's  defeat 

*  The  Torano  is  the  stream  which,  rising  at  by  Charles  of  Aj^jou,  and  when  it  reappean  it 

the  back  of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  receives  the  name  of  Salto.    It  flows  tnrouffn 

boondary  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  flows  thence  the  pastoral  country  of  the  Cicolano,  and  fella 

in  a  northerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Velino  into  the  Velino  above  Rieti.    See  Bnnsen^a  ar- 

JuBt  below  Rieti.    The  Salto  nses  very  near  to  tide,  **  Esame  del  sito  dei  piii  antichi  atobib- 

'  the  lake  Fucino,  and,  in  its  earlier  coarse,  is  menti  Italic!,**  &c  in  the  Annals  of  the  Arcii»' 

called  the  Imele:  bat  it  sinks  into  a  fissure  in  ological  Society  of  Borne,  VoL  VI.  p.  110. 

the  Umeatone,  a  little  below  the  famooa  batUe-  *  livy,  IX.  45. 
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that  they  should  submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  condi- 
tion was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulptcius/  with  two  consular  armies, 
marched  at  once  into  the  .^fiquian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting  ^^.^^j^^  ^^^^^ 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  ^bS^JShx  S!!^ 
i£quians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  mamtaimng  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  theh-  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  lemd  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  ^quian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,* 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  style  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  .^uian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  u£quians  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
perished  or  been  led  away  into  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  see-  t*i<i  SLkoioL  tm^ 
Lag  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman  ^  ***' 
domain  wnd,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  fi-anchise,*  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentiue. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give  ^^^ 
back  th^  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  di^AJS^b^'SlmSii 
fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns.  w^Vuh  TMtai!. 
The  Roman  party  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained  its  ascendency,  ciimy^^Srsttm* 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,  *"»******'"^ 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Scunnites  and  Tarentines  agiunst  Rome,  the 

*  livy,  TX.  45.-  •  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVIII.  86) : 

*  Livv^  IX.  45.    Diodorns,  XX.  101.  and  we  cannot  always  conclude  that  a  tribe  con- 

*  *'  M%)ore8  noetri,"  says  Cioero,  **  ^noa  in  tained  only  the  people  of  one  particular  district, 
dvitatem  acceijerunt."  De  Offldia.  1. 11.  That  The  origin  of  the  name  Terentina  is  quite  un- 
they  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensis  and  known.  We  know  of  no  town  Tercntum  which 
Terentina  is  not  expressly  stated  b^  any  andent  oonld  have  criven  it  its  name,  nor  of  any  river 
writer ;  bat  the  date  of  the  creation  of  these  Terens.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
tribes  connects  them  with  the  ^nians,  and  the  Turano.  which,  as  it  runs  near  to  the  site  ot 
tribe  Aniensis  mast  have  induded  the  apper  Caiseoh,  mast  have  flowed  throuffh  the  JSquian 
Tdley  of  the  Anio,  whidi  was  iEquian.  The  territory  f  Bansen  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mere 
tribe  Terentina  contained  at  a  later  period,  as  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Tolenus  or  Telo- 
we  know,  the  people  of  the  Volscian  dty  of  nios  was  the  Tarano.  (Aniioli  delP  Instituto, 
Atina  (Cioero  pro  Plando,  8, 16,  M);  and  Nie-  Ac  torn.  VI.  p.  104.)  Could  the  Turano  have 
bnhr  thinks  that  they  were  indaded  in  it,  b^  been  anciently  called  Terens,  or  Terentns,  and 

it  was  in  their  neighborhood.    But  the    could  the  tribe  Terentina  have  been  named  from 


Arpinatians,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  ^oian    this  river,  as  the  AniensiB  was  from  the  Aniof 
eouitry  than  the  people  of  Atina,  were  induded 
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Lncanians  now  took  part  with  Rome  agamst  Tarentum;  During  the  Samnite 
war,  the  Tarentbes,  covered  as  they  were  by  the  territory  of  their  allies,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies ;  and  by  sea,  as  the  Roman  navy  was 
very  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.  But  now  a  con- 
sular army/  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Lucaoians,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  under  their  very  walls ;  and  they  looked  out,  therefore,  for  some  fordgn 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-dty,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  army  might  be  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  general. 
Cleonymus  was  the  yoim^er  son  of  Cleomenes,'  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand- 
son by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  throne ; 
and  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distm^shing  himself  abroad.  Areus 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordin^y  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentmes,  and  having  levied  at  their  expense  about  6000  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.* 
Most  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentmes,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard ;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  .heir 
pmm  totwMB  Boms  peace  with  Tarentum.'^  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  states 
•adTaimtum.  ^y^  ^  express  toHus,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentmes,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said"  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  m  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated"  in  the  usual  lan&piage  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  uong  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentme  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Tarentmes  from  ^vancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
livid  of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  his 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  b^  the  inhabitants  and  obhged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assbt  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
Short  WW  wiui  tu  V6  have  seen,  made  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  the 
"*"*^  Samnites,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.    The  Roman  account" 

^  Diodoms  Bays  exproBaly,  Tcr^vriMc  HXt^w  "  AnfMywyif    .    .    mXaiSiF    ndi  Tafavrlfott 

Ixovrcc  irp6s  Anxavo^t  ical  'Pw^afovc     XX.  104.  ivtfttumfVKs  9vv9nKdVf  i»H  w^v  'Pwicafovf  ff^^ 

*  PauBanias,  III.  6.     Platarch,  A^,  8.  and  Aanvtaf  ^pac-^Appian.  Samnitic.  Vll. 

^rrrhnB,  26.    Compare  the  article  on  the  kings  ^  liyy,  A.  8.    At  this  point  we  lose  the  oon- 

01  Sparta  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volnme  nected  hutoiy  of  Diodoms.    The  bst  eonsm- 

of  Mr.  Fynes  Ginton^s  Fssti  Hellenicl.  ship  noticed  m  his  twentieth  hook  is  that  ofM. 

•  Diodoms,  XX.  104.  liTins  and  M.  iEmUias,  which  was  the  seoond 

"  Diodorns,  XX.  104.  year  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wai;  an±  ao 

'^  Appian,  Samnitio.  VII.  cording  to  Biodoras,  the  third  year  of  the  nun* 
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states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Carseoli,  one  of  the 
JSqnian  towns  lately  conquered,  and  themselves  maintained  the  place  by  force. 
This  is  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  unportant  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  countir. 
However,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  been  paid  in  the  preceding  year  bf^  the  Henucans  of  Fru- 
sino^  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt;  and  these  ac- 
quisitions of  land  by  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  thdr 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  eflfect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gamed  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  Roman  nobihty,  and  often  to  a^  much  larger  extent  than  the 
Liciman  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive  domains,  "  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  population  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Yestinians,'^  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  smce  their 
unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  Th«v«.d»iM.«dH. 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  wiUi  them  a  ~ 

treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  .^uians  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs ;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  were  become  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
completely  separated  the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  allies  reached  how  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Atemus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years^*  after- 
wards the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  on  th&  Metaurus  and  the 
i£sis,  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship  was  of  importance ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  ahready  at  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Gauls  had  been  solicited  to  take  part  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  carrying  the  war  mto  the  Gauls'  own 
country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Sanmites,  broke  out  partially  m  the  year  453.     Its  origin  is  ascribed  ^  ^^  ^^ 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Anetium  ;^*  the  Bfe«^N«qdiiurb 
powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecaenas  was  a  descend- 
anty  was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  neighbormg  cities,  as  likely  to  endanger  their  independence. 

dred  and  luneteenth  Olympiad.    Althongb  we  only  by  a  dlokatorship.    Tlraa  the  chronology 

have  numerous  fragments  of  his  later  1xK>kB,  becomes  more  and  more  oonftiaed,  for  these 

yet  these  can  iU  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  dictatorships,  if  real,  could  not  have  lasted  more 

narrative,  which,  with  all  its  fkulfeB,  has  cer-  than  six  months,  and  the  next  consuls  would 

tainly  preserved  to  us  some  very  valuable  and  therefore  oome  into  office  half  a  year  after  their 

probaDle  accounts  of  manj  events  in  the  Roman  predecessors'  term  was  expired.    |n  this  man- 

nistory.    We  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several  ner  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  con- . 

wiiterrf^okn  whom  his  work  was  compiled,  and  tinually  varying,  and  these  portions  of  years 

his  occasional  mention  of  obscure  nations  and  being  reckoned  as  whole  years,  the  reckoning 

■  dties,  of  which  we  have  soarcelv  any  other  fdl  more  and  more  in  aisoraer.    How  con- 

knowledge.    Thus,  for  the  third  Sammte  war  stantly  do  the  perplexities  of  the  Boman  Fasti 

livy  is  almost  our  sole  authority.  remind  one  of  the  truth  of  Thaoydides*  remark, 

X  livy,  X.  S.  that  the  natural  chronology  of  the  seasons  ot 

*  Uvy,  X.  10.    Another  year  is  inserted  by  the  year  was  the  only  sure  guide ;  the  civil 

the  chronolctters  between  the  consulship  of  M.  chronology,  he  says,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 

livius  and  M.  iEmHius,  and  that  of  M.  Valerius  mistakes :  •*  yiip  U^fili  hriv  •{«  n2  lfXQ^hu,t 

and  Q.  Appuleius.    Like  two  or  three  other  m2  /iMreSei,  nl  <«*«  Ir^xh  r^,  htYhtrA  n.— 

Tears  in  the  fifth  century  of  Some,  it  is  said  to  V.  20. 
have  been  a  year  without  consuls,  and  marked       "  livy,  X.  8. 
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The  Cilnians  applied  for  aid  to  Rome,  already  known  as  the  natural  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
army  was  seut  into  Etruria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flicting ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnians  were  reconciled  to  the  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present.  In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls besieging  the  Umbrian  town  of  Nequinum,^'  on  the  Nar,  on  what  provoca- 
tbn  we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following ; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  ayailed  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  an4 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  the  spot,'*  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Namia.  It  commands 
the  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  or 
Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accoimts''  related  that  the  Samnites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne- 
Tbe  suimites  »xert  qulnum  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 
to^^rTiev^SlaS^  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the^Samnite  government  was  at  this 
•smiutRooM.  period  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,*  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  against 
the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruria  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operating  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dominions." 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Glanis  into 
Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoil 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  tihe  division  of  their  plunder,**  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  the  Gauls,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Samnites  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca- 
nia.''  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revived  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania ; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Samnite  alliance ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  here ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms, 

"  Livy,  X.  9.  "  h  fiiv  -Hft  *l^»u«itm¥  hnpy^t  ia^aXHt  iw4^' 

»Iivv,X.  10.  tf«.r.— Polyb.  II.  19.      ^ 

»  "  M.  Fulvius  Cn :  F.  Cn.  N.  Pstinns  Cos.  "  Polybius,  II,  19. 

De  Samnitibus  Neqainatibu8<^ue.     Ann:   CD  "  livy.  X.  11.    DionyBius,  XVT.  11.     For 

.  .  .  VII.  K.  Oct." — Fasti  Capitol.  these  sudden  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 

*  Polybius,  II.  19.  This  account  is  again  Lucaniiu  we  may  compare  the  conquest  of  B<bo- 
different  from  that  of  Livy,  who  represents  the  tia  bv  Myronides,  ana  its  loss  a  few  years  sfter- 
Qsuls  as  quarrelling  with  the  Etruscans  about  wsras  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Coro- 
the  terms  of  their  service,  and  thus  as  not  in-  nea;  and  also  ^e  accession  of  Achaia  to  the 
vading  the  Boman  domimon  at  all.  There  can  Athenian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty^eaiv 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  preserved  the  peace,  and  its  loss  again,  through  the  stipulft- 
truer  version  of  these  events.  He  Axes  also  this  tions  of  that  treaty.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Bo- 
Gaulish  invasion  at  about  eighty-seven  years  man  and  Samnite  parties  in  Lucania,  or,  m 
after  the  first  invasion,  when  Some  was  taken,  other  words,  the  aristocratical  and  popular  po^ 
that  is,  according  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  120-1,  ties,  each  as  they  gained  the  ascendency,  took 
or  B.  a  800.  The  common  reckoning  places  it  to  tnemselves  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nation, 
In  899,  a  difference  not  worth  dwelling  upon*  and  spoke  of  the  foreign  supporters  of  the  op- 
posite party  as  the  national  enemies. 
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and  to  form  one  great  coalition  against  Rome.  They  solicited  the  Picenlians  to 
join  them  ;^  but  there  the  mfluence  of  the  Boman  party  was  predominant ;  and 
the  Picentian  government  made  a  merit  of  communicating  instantly  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  attempt  of  the  Sanmites  to  shake  their  futh.  Old  jealousies  probably 
mfluenced  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had  often  found  the 
Samnites  restless  neighbors,  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  Sabines*^  seem  to  have  listened  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another ;  and  the  new  Roman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  ^quian  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Yelinus.  Etruria  was  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ;  so  far  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  m 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bmes  on  the  other,  and  the  Gauls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Lucania,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  within  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Samnium.**  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  eflforto,  mi^ht 
have  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  which 
was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

«0c  l9fK$ts  AXtev  Stivat  irtfvov  h^*  ir Acvrev, 
UpA  y  8v  Upwra  ftdytf ;  Kafiir;t»  64  ftoi  f mi 
\m^¥  Ayu^^a^,  UpidfUf  Ka«d  toU  n  vacff/y. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
then-  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance"  was  concluded  with  the  B^gbnioir  of  tha  om 
Lucanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  *™^**  '"* 
families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de« 
mand  were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samnium  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  of  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  in- 
creased animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apolians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  8«ptriorrtT«iigthort]M 
engaged  in  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in-  R<»ntteonfcdB«ry. 
clined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
we  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  in  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  Hills  to  the 
hay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  m  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-organized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  in  the  cen- 

*  lAvjj  X.  11.  his  consulship,  nunely,  in  the  year  458.    See 

*  Amitemnm,  a  Sabine  town  in  the  upper    OrellL  Inscript.  La^.  Collectio,  No.  589. 


▼aOej  of  the  Atemus^  was  taken  from  the  Ham-  **  Because  in  the  year  457  we  find  on  Apulian 

nites  by  the  Bomans  m  461.  Javj,  X.  89.   This  army  in  the  field  in  aid  of  the  Sumuites ;  and 

implies  a  previous  occupation  of  it  by  the  Sam-  P.  Decius  is  said  to  have  defeated  it  at  Maleven- 

nites,  and  an  alliance  therefore  between  the  two  turn,  when  on  its  march  to  join  the  Samnite 

oountries.    And  an  inscription  relating  to  Ap-  army.    Livy,  X.  16. 

moa  Oaudius  the  blind  states,  that  he  "de-  "  livy,  X.  11, 12.    Dionysius,  XVI.  11, 12, 
fttted  an  army  of  Sabines  and  Etruscans"  in 


UnMrtidii  aod  Tuylag 
•eeouBti  of  Um  cam- 
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tre  of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
Mamicmians,  Frentaniana,  Yestinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of 
Roman  allies,  who,  by  their  position,  might  either  obstruct  the  enenaies'  commu- 
nication, or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the  Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  which  could 
afford  any  chance  of  success,  where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal.  The  Gauls  were,  like  aU  barbarians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable  ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Etru- 
ria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of  Juda :  to  lean  on  the 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be 
rirrt  ompaign  of  tiM  traccd  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gauls  could  not  be 
*'*''  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Lu- 

cania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  in  that 
quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  army  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  456,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Samnite 
war,  were  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus."  L. 
Scipio  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ; 
he  IS  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  has  reached 
our  times ;  the  famous  epitaph*"  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 
"  a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness.''  Yet  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Livy 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied ;  some  making  him  wm  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
nium,"^  and  saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidena; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tolled*^ the  ability  with  which  he.  had  conducted  his  operations  against  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as  Yolaterrss,  and 
guned  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
tiiis  yeai'  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forwaiS  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  therefore"  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  conswship,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  l^fore.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated ;  a  dis- 
pensation," according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favw; 
and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

"  lavy,  X.  11.  "•  livy.  X.  12. 

"  The  sarcopha^B  which  oontained  the  bones  ^  See  we  stories  in  Frontinus,  @(rateffem,  I. 

of  L.  Comelins  Scipio  was  discovered  in  1780,  6,  8  1,  2,  and  1. 11,  S  2,  already  referred  to  by 

and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museam.    The  epi-  Niebuhr.    But  the  aathority  of  the  particaJflr 

taph  is  as  follows,  written  in  the  old  Baturman  anecdotes  contained  in  such  collections  as  that 

verse :  of  Frontinns  is  but  small,  and  it  is  not  in  itself 

"ComeU«B  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatu.  Gnaivod       f„^rJSrfT£'S^riLr'ln*ftl°pS't" 

^n^t^^Si^J^^ft^A'^o.  ho^  ""ly  difforcntvereionsof  thl  e«me  eveptt 

S^!frf«n?^n?.S^^^l^           '  ■"«">  ii  <^l»tion,  88  loM  .s  no  real  historiu 

Taura«»Ci»8mi«8aimuocepit  exjsted  to  sift  them  all,  and  to  chooeetlie  truest 

SubigitomneLoucanaopBi^esqueriKioudt."  ^^tj.^  ^^  probable;  but  they  do  not  m^ 

'*  Gnaivod"  in  the  first  line  would,  in  modem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  any  pecmiar  credit 

Latin,  be  "Cnao,"  and  "qtwius"  in  the  third  "  Livy.  X.  18. 

line  is  "  cnjus."    I  have  copied  the  inscription  •  "  Tnonni  plebis* .  .  .  aiebant,  se  ad  poRJ* 

from  Bnnsen   and   Platner's  "  Bcschreibung  Inm  laturos  nt  legibns  solveretur."— Livy,  X. 

Boms,"  Vol.  III.  p.  616.    It  may  be  found  also  18.     Legibus  solvi  is  the  regular  expresaon 

in  Orelli's  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  550,  used  when  any  one  has  a  dispensation  |[rantea 

and  an  engraving  of  the  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  complying  with  tne 

also  the  epitaph,  is  given  in  the  Gfentieman^s  enactments  of  some  particular  law. 
Magazine  for  April,  1787. 
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migbt  recommend  to  them  P.  Decius  as  bis  colleague :  Decins  and  himself,  he 
said,  had  been  censors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
so  well  as  consul.  Accordingly,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together : 
L.  Scipio,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served**  under  Fabius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius**  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amongst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  be  assailed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed.  8«»od  ^mprign.  d.. 
Etruria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act,**  and  the  JSSSiSi  b^  q^SIwJI 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  "^  **•  '^"^ 
Accordingly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Samnium,*^  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  the  line  of  the  Yul- 
tumus.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  mun  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians  near  Bene- 
▼entum  on  their  march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites 
then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
waste  without  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,**  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped his  l^ons  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many  as  eighty- 
six.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures, 
and  many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  could  have  defended  them  with  success 
agunst  an  army.  The  low  country,**  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted, 
and  the  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  comitia ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium^  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Samnite  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  was  of 
itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connection ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  mability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against 
them,  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party/*  and  changed  accor£ngly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  ^  share  in 
effecting  the  revolution  in  Lueania,  as  to  be  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

■•  livy,  X.  14.     "  Fabiug  .  .  .  Sdpionem  "  livy,  X.  14. 

lentumhastatos  prims  legionis  sabtrahero  ...  **  Livy,  X.  15.  The  drcnxxiBtantifll  statement 

jiibet.''  of  the  number  of  encampmentB  in  this  campaign 

"livy,  X.  14.    The  reading  in  the  modem  deserves  credit;  and  the  account  of  Fabius' 

editions  of  livy  is  "M.  Pulvium  et  M.  Vale-  victory  is  moderate  and  probable, 

rinmj"  but  most  of  the  MSS.  read  "  Maximum  "  In  the  former  war  the  consuls  of  the  year 

Fnlvium,''  and  Niebuhr  observes  that  Mazimus  448  had  ravaged  Samnium  during  five  months, 

was  a  surname  of  the  Fulvian  fiunily,  as  appears  burning  all  the  scattered  houses,  and  destroy- 

fix)m  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    It  is  probable  that  ing  the  fruit-trees.   Diodorus,  XX.  80.   But  no 

the  military  tribunes  here  s]K>ken  of  were  the  enemy  could  have  penetrated  within  the  rocky 

sons  respectively  of  On.  Fulvius  and  of  M.  Va-  walls  of  ^e  Katese,  and  many  other  spots  must 

lerius.  who  had  been  consuls  in  454  and  456.  have  been  equally  secure. 

"  **  Ab  Sutrio  ct  Nepete  et  Faleriis  legati.  *•  livy,  X.  16. 

anctorea  concilia  Etruris  populorum  de  petendd  *^  "  Lucanorum  sediliones  a  plebeiis  et  agen- 

psce  haberi."---Liv^,  X.  14.    This  perpetual  tibus  ducibus  ortas  summA  optimatium  vdun- 

vaculation  in  the  Etruscan  counsels  arose  no  tate  per  Q.  Fabium  prooonsulem,  missum  eo 

doubt  from  the  balanced  state  of  their  domestic  cum  vetere  exercitu,  oompresserat.'' — ^livy.  X. 

parties.   Ifa^  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  the  18.     Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  Apulians 

expected  aid  from  the  Gauls,  the  Cilnii  of  Arr&-  after  their  defeat  at  Beneventum ;  but  as  Uiey 

tium,  and  other  friends  of  the  Roman  connec-  do  not  appear  again  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 

lion,  would  urge  the  danger  of  opposing  Bome  it  is  prooable  t£at  they  followed  the  example  or 

nngle-hanAd.  and  would  advise  deUy:  and  the  tucanians,  and  returned  in  this  winter  to 

lear  and  weakness,  counterfeiting  pruaence,  their  old  connection  with  Borne, 
would  easOy  be  tempted  to  listen  to  them. 


Lueanb  and'Aiinlia  ra- 
ooTvrad  to  tht  Romio 
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epitaph,  that  he  had  **  subdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages/'  The  hos- 
tages would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samnite 
party,  as  a  seciu-ity  that  they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrjmen  to  revolt 
from  Rome. 

Thus  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
R«TiT«i  of  tiM  wM  in  resistance  during  several  months,  and  having  succeeded  apparent- 
Btrniia.  ]y^  through  thc  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  m 

separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans  thought  that  their  work  was 
done ;  the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Yolumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly  raised  legions^ 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But 
scarcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  tlie  cities  of  Etru- 
ria were  in  arms,^  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them,  that  they 
were  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries ;  and  that  a 
Samnite  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsek  a  new  spirit  of  decision 
and  energy. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Tliebes, 
MAKhofooiiimEipii.  when  Philip  had  occupied  Elatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  old 
ESaS^i?t™£'S;  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  in 
wwaguDitftome.  ^jj^  ^.gjy  preseuce  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  ^lory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  vig- 
orous resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  Gellius  Egrnatius,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
proconsuls  had  left  Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umbria,  and  from 
thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resoked  to 
renew  th^  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  army 
of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  sent 
Thifdeunmiicn.  Both  ordcrs  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.  Appius, 
2SSli&5!d^a[i!  with  the  first  -and  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 
'"*°^  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Samnium, 

by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  hb  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  by 
the  Appian  Road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania. 
Appius  hastened  into  Etruria,^  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  first 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Yolumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.    No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 

*■  The  acoountB  which  Livy  followed  repre-  ported  that  AppioB  GaudiuB  and  Volnmniiw 

Bent  the  proconfinls  as  being  still  in  Samnium  t)oth  carried  on  war  in  Samnium  (Livy,  X.  17,  id 

when  the  new  consuls  took  the  field  j  X.  18.  flnemj;  and  it  is  not  likely,  as  Niebuhr  remarks. 

But  Niebuhr  observes  that  his  narrative  con-  that  rour  armies  should  nave  been  employed 

tradicts  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  oon-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Etrurif^  and  ^t 

Buls  are  e3n>ressly  said  to  have  been  the  1st,  two  of  them  should  then  have  been  disbanaea, 

8d,  8d,  and  4th.  as  usual ;  whereas,  had  two  just  when  their  services  were  most  yedfuL 

consular  armies  been  under  arms  at  that  time,  ^  Livy,  X.  18. 

the  new  legions  must  have  been  the  5th.  6th,  ^  Livy,  X.  18.                            * 
7th|  an<i  8t£.    Besides,  some  of  the  annals  re- 
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Rome  thus  employed  in  Etruria,  than  the  Samnites  took  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  into  Campania.^ 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lapds  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the  Falernian  district,  and  com- 
posed the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Egnatius  had  thus  completely  attained  its  object ;  Sam- 
ni^m  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  ^^^  ^  kobm.  Th* 
territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was  SIS"iIk  SSSf  KtS£ 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Roman  government  ordered  «••>•«'•' c««v«>i»- 
all  legal  business  to  be  suspended,^  and  troops  to  be  nused  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free-bom  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  the  prstor.  Meanwhile  L.  Yolumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them  ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suflfer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that  some^ 
advantages  were  gained^^  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called  him 
into  Campania.  Yolumnius  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  actioti,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own< 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with* 
considerable  loss,**  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were- 
carrying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans;; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for* 
eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the* 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 

SUIl,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.     In  order  to  protect  the* 
Falernian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  i^~  ^    ^  •     «» - 

solved  that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  ^^^f^^^- 
Mintomae^'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  ^^i!l^!b^'eoii^ 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  runnmg  to  the  Liris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.     But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so  ■ 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.     As  the  consular  elections  drew 
near,  L.  Yolumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the 
UDBnimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office - 
of  consul.     He  again  gelded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Decius  might  be  his  colleague ;  and  Decius  was  accordingly  elected  consul' 
with  bim.^    Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  tuiny  in  Etruria,  was  ap- 
pointed praetor,  and  L.  Yolumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year' 
as  proconsul.     L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his  kist  con- 
sulship, Cn.  Fulviusy  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  456,  and  had  conducted' 
the  first  campaign  of  this  war  in  Samniimiy  together  with  L.  Postumius  Megel- 

*  Livy,  X.  20.  that  Appios  re^olBed  the  enemy  and  saved  hia 

*  Livy,  X.  21.  own  army,  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  he 
*'  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Appius  vowed    won  a  decided  victorv.    We  have  only  to  re- 

to  bnQd  a  temple  to  Bellona,  if  the  goddess  member  Coruna  and  Albaheia. 

would  grant  him  victory ;  and  this  temple  was  *■  Livy,  X.  20,  21. 

sltenrards  built.    See  Orelli,  Inscript.  £atinar.  *■  Livy,  X.  21. 

Collect.  Ko.  539.  This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  "*  Livy,  X.  22-26. . 
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lus,  were  appointed  abo  to  commands  in  this  great  campaign,  with  the  title  of 
proprsBtors. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  impending  contest  may  be  measured  by  the 
u  c  4M  B  c  P^^^^  accounts  of  prodigies  and  their  expiations  which  were 
»5.  'R«pof^  <»«n>  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  year.  From  the  altar'*  of  the 
*^^'  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  successive 
days,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  Tj^e 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-offerings  for  victory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  gods  would  uot 
be  unmixed ;  for  honey  was  the  meclicine  of  the  sick,  and  foreshowed  a  heavy 
visitation  of  sickness :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  com  had  failed  them,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  prayers"  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  and  wme  were  furnished  to 
every  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  un- 


The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and 
as  the  snow  was  still  thick  on  the  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could 
ri^wSSraitrA^of  not  yct  take  the  field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  campaign 
lortii^  would  not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedmgly  perilous ;  and  he  himself,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fabius  himself,  having  reused"  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eager  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
fieneral,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
an  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  ana  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
•solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
•general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
m  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division^  in  the 
country  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  W  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Kocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Home  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies''  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 
Roman  legions,  and  an  imusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry ; 


Sb'lSiw^^^&L'  *^g^*^®''  ^^^^  ^^^  Campanian  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 
^  "^*"  larger  than  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Amongst  the  allies 
were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians**  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Mamicinians,  and  Yestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watchmg  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  Umbria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 

AdrmniMrfMMm.  "^®°'  ^*®  ^  **^  *^®  ^®^^  ^  *^®  uorth,  two  morc  Romsn  legions, 
'***'^  with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Samnium" 

**  ZonarsB,  Vin.  1.  ■*  The  LncaniaiiB  sre  mentioned  as  «noiifl[ 

••  Livy,  X,  2S.  the  regular  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  quwtereo 

•••  Livy,  X.  26.  within  the  consuls'  caxnp,  in  the  year  imme^ 

••  Livy,  X.  26.  diately  following.— See  Livy,  X.  88. 

•  Livy,  X,  86.  *  livy,  X.  2?! 
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under  L.  Volumniiis  as  proconsul.  A  tbird  army,  under  Cn.  Fulvius  as  pro* 
prastor,"  was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Fdlscan  territory,  at  once  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  preserve  the  communications  of  the  main  army 
with  Rome ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
PosUunius  Megellus,*'  also  proprsBtor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  the  liber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfectly  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
bers,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etruscans  j^^y  th«  CMit 
and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even  before  the  arrival  **^ 

of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  'to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army^  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hsuigmg  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 
that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  ^^^^^^^ 
battle  at  Sentinum  is  a  total  blank;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  briu»iMT«tii«b^ 
countiy  travelled  over  during  the  night;  we  were  in  one  sort  of  nitBaretnattehindUM 
scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ;  ^''■"'^• 
each  b  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  begun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
whole  force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favorable;  nothing  could  be  gained, 
and  eyery  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested ' 
once  agair  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  propraetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius,  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  ticiings  of  this 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites^  indignant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
Uiemselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
with  the  wreck  of  L.  Scipio's  division;  perhaps  also  with  the  th*  Ronum  Mkm 
two  legions  of  L.  Yolnmnius,  which  may  have  been  recaUed  from  mMtats»tiDun. 
Samnium.    They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Sentinum,  an  Umbrian 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,'*  just  under  the  central  cham,  in  a 

*  livy.  X.  27.  from  Ahooda  to  Borne  erosses  the  Apennines 

*  livy,  X  27.  to  descend  upon  Foligno.  . 

*  livT,  X.  26.  Polybins,  11. 19.  Wo  learn  *'  The  ancfent  Sentinnm  stood  on  or  near  the 
ihmi  Polybins,  that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Bassoferrato,  as  l« 
in  this  action  as  well  as  the  Gaols,  and  ttiat  it  known  bv  insonptLons  which  have  been  dift- 
was  not  a  snrprise,  but  a  regular  battle,  waptr^-  covered  tnere.  Bee  Orelli,  Nob.  8861  and  4948. 
am  'T9§iuUois,  It  was  foaght  in  the  oonntry  of  But  I  have  no  good  infoimation  as  to  the  d»- 
the  Camertians,  or  people  of  Camerinnm,  per-  tails  of  the  topography. 

haps  near  the  point  where  the  modem  road 
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small  valley  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  the  JEm  or  Esino,  and 
not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man ffenerals  to  hring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Sanmium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gellius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites  f*  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  L.  Yolumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  ne  probably,  like 
Cn.  Servilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Sanmites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army ;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proha- 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  Ime  (rf 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  veiy  eve  of  battle, 
A  fikTonbi*  <»««■.&  hind,**  said  the  Roman  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
•ooiHwtiMitoiimt.  mountains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  with  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  ihe  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  year^  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
mu-acle.  "  See,"  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiers, 
as  encouraged  by  a  dgn  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
BatttoefsntbaB.  Wcudcd  Strangely  with  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 
"*■  general  narrative.  When  the  ai-mies  closed,"  the  Roman  left 
wmg  struggled  vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  saia,  cQd  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  charge  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fied  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Caesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  British  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Caesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 

The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  infantry ;  the  first  line  of  the 
r.DMfa»d«T«teiUB.  legions  was  broken,  and  uie  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
■riftodMih.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.     Decius  strove  in 

▼ain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  left  by  which  he  mi^ht 
yet  serve  his  country;  he  bethou^rht  him  of  his  father  at  the  batUe  by  Vesuvnu, 
and  callmg  to  M.  lavius,  one  of  Uie  pontifices  who  attended  him  in  the  fieM,  he 
desired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.    Then,  in  the  same 

■  livy,  X.  ar.  ••  Livy,  X.  28. 

■  livy,  X.  87.  •  Livy,  X.  27,  88. 
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dress,  and  with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  been  uttered  by  his  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifez  M.  Livius**  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  ^im  g«iii«  mi^  ob- 
follow  the  new  general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  ■^^•'^y- 
colleague,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Decius'  death  encouraged  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  theur  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbfoken  and  unas- 
saileds  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  in  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  they  inflicted  no  woi;nd ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep  under  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efforts  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victoiT. 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,"  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  finding  that  his  infantry  could  not  break  them,  at  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
last  succeeded  in  charging  theur  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  gimnitj*,  ua  at  im» 
same  moment  bringing  aU  his  reserves  of  infantry  into  action,  he  w»^.  gMapS*  Tioto? 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnites 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  main, 
taining  their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  commander,  Gel- 
Kus  Egnatius,  fell  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
b^an  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle**  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 
25,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners:  their  own  they  make  to  have  j^^,^^^ 
amounted  to  8200  killed ;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num-  *"  **" 
ber  of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
win^,  while  m  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  YOOO.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter m  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as 
mi^ht  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,  On.  Fulvius*^  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
Etmria;  and  had  not  only  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  country,  op,,,,,^^,^^,,,^^ 
but  bad  defeated  in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities 
of  Perusia  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

"  Livy,  X.  29.  BiodomB,  XXI.  Frag.  HoeBchel.  p.  490.    Duris 

**  Livy,  X.  29.  sapposed  that  the  Etrasoaiis  were  engaged  in 

"  livy,  X.  29.    Darii  of  Samoa,  a  contem-  the  battle;  and  some  of  the  Bomaii  writers  gave 

porury  writer,  but  whoae  information  of  these  the  same  aocoant,  and  made  the  allied  armv  to 

events  ooold  come  only  from  common  report,  consist  of  a  million  of  men.— Bee  Niebohr,  Vd. 

and  who  delighted  to  exaggerate  tlie  disasters  III.,  note  647. 

of  the  Gaols,  related  that  m  the  Gaulish  and  **  livy,  X.  SO. 

ganmite  army  100,000  men  had  fallen.— See 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Etruscans  were  at  this  time  suffering  the  full  evil  ol 
distract^  counsels,  and  that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of  Volaterrse,  of  Bussellse,  of  Gor- 
tona,  and  of  Yulsinii,  when  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the  Roman 
invasion  alone  ? 

The  body  of  Decius"*^  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 
FiiMniofDMiii*.  *^^^  buried.  Fabius  celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his 
"°*  funeral  oration ;  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  col- 

league in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship ;  nor  had  any  man  ei^oyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowm^  hb  excellence.  He  had  proved  his  skill  and  cour- 
age in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerlitz  of  the  third  Samnite 
The  onh  te  ^^'  ^^^  ^  more  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
todLed^cMMnr*  •gain  tlc  of  Austorlitz  aud  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
tion against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 
The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etniiia 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  then:  victory.  The  armies 
TriamphofFaUiis.      ^^  ^^®  proprwtors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled 

""  to  Rome^*  and  disbanded  ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  with 

his  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Gauls;  and  the  Samnites  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  general's  safe  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned^'  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  cues,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak;  *' rewards," 
says  Livy,  sadly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por- 
tioned out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  "  which  the  soldiers  of  those  times 
did  not  think  despicable." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,^'  still,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 
Tiw  Baomtto  •  ^^  ^^^  uuhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
frroM te^wiy  baSkto  tlaus  aud  Yestiuians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
"^  nium  throufirh  the  country  of  the  Pehgnians,  by  Sulmo  and  the 

Five-mile  plain  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pelignians,  more 
zealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  suffered  from  Samnite  mcursions^  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

^  Livy,  X.  29.  triumph,  whereas  Liyy  makee  him  nuiroh  back 

f  >  This  appears  from  the  droumstanoe  that  to  £trunA  after  his  triumph.    But,  as  Niebahr 

Fabius  marcned  into  Etruria  and  engaged  the  says,  his  army  would  be  disbanded  as  a  matter 

Perusians ;  which  shows  that  Cn.  Fuivius  must  of  course  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  Ca^ 

have  ahreadj  been  recalled,  and  also  because  pitolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over  the  £trai»- 

App.  Clauditts,  the  prater,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Gauls ;  whi(m 

port  L.  VolumniuB  in  Samnium  with  the  re-  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  only  triumphed 

nudns  of  the  army  of  Decius:  had  the  propr»-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etmscans 

tor^s  armies  been  stall  embodied,  one  of  tnem  were  enga^»d  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  ^*  Livy,  A.  80. 

service.    I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  placinjgf  ^'  Livy,  X.  SO. 
FuUua*  victories  over  the  Perusians  before  his 
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It  is  manifesi  tbat  during  tbis  year  Samninm  enjoyed  a  complete  respite  from 
invasion ;  and  that  L.  Yolumoius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  opentiom  in  bmbi. 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbiia,  was  not  a  SJJijJSSSS*"' 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refage  m  the  Matese  is  en* 
titled  to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Sbat  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions  f^  that  one  army  de- 
scended into  the  districts  of  Formise  and  Yescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Vultumus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania. 
After  the  battle  of  Sentmum,  the  lemons  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  Etruria, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  praetor,  and  he  and  L.  Yo- 
lumnius,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  one  a.  v.  a  mo.  a.  c 
of  the  propreetors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consm,  and  M.  %  iu]!!^'SS!!!jL 
Atilius  Regulus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  was  again  trans*  «i~*H«i"i^ 
ferred  to  Apulia,^'  where  the  Sanmites,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  act- 
ing on  the  offenave,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there  was  fought  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  consuj 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam« 
na,^*  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comiUa.  His  cdleague  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruna;  ai^d 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Ronito  accounts,  with  such  success,''^  that  Yulsinii, 
Perusia,  and  Arretium  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.'**  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  f*  but  most  said  that  only  one 
obtained  that  honor,  and  agam  they  did  not  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever-vacillating  and  divided  Etruscans.  The  Samnites, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  its  history  is  still  uncertain  in  the  details,  and  much  a.  u.  c.  uu  a.  c. 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable.  The  SLu^orLTRfC' 
consuls  were  X,  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papirius  who"  had  *«  ■«*  «p- o*'»ui'»- 

^  livy,  X.  81.    He  describes  the  scene  of  the  narratiye  of  this  war  seems  to  have  depended 

Samnite  inroad  in  these  words,  *4niBBeminam  chiefly  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  family. 

qoftcj ue  Vultumo adjacent  flumini.**    The  word  and  to  have  become  uncertain  where  they  fidlod 

whicn^  in  the  modem  editions  of  Liv^,  is  printed  him,  did  not  venture  to  say  wliich  it  was.— See 

as  ^'  JSseminnm"  varies,  however,  m  the  MSS.  livy,  X.  87. 

neatly.    JBsemia,  in  Samnium,  seems  out  of      ^  Fasti  Capitolini.— Livy  says  that  Atilina 

the  question,  for  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  did  not  triumph,  but  that  Postumius  did.  by  his 

of  the  first  Punic  war  that  the  Romans  planted  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 

a  colony  there ;  unless  we  suppose  that  portions  ate.    But  this  story  is  referred  by  Dionysius  to 

of  its  domain  had  already  been  ceded  to  the  Bo-  Postumius*  third  consulship  three  years  after- 

mana  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  which,  how-  wards ;  and  Claudius  said  that  Postumius  never 

ever,  considering  how  deep  the  citv  lies  in  the  triumphed  at  all.    It  does  not  appear  that  the 

heart  of  Samnium,  seems  improbable.  narrative  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumpn  to  either  of 

*  livy,  X.  86.  them.— Livy,  X.  87. 

^  Livy,  X.  86.  Orosius'  description  of  the  events  of  this. 

""  Livy,  X.  87.  year  is  &r  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the- 

^  livy  sajrs  that  AtiliuB  fou^t  at  Luceria,  account  of  livy.    "  Se^uitnr  annus  quo  Bo- 

and  Postumius  marched  into  Etruria.    Clau-  mani  instaurato  aSanmitibus  bello  viotisun^. 


diua  Quadrigarius,  as  quoted  by  Livy, 
tained  exactly  the  oontruy ;  and  Fabius, 


whose 


atque  in  oaatra  fbgeront."    111.  aS. 
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been  bo  famous  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  Carvilhis  Maximus.  Car- 
vilius  took  the  command^  of  the  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna,  on 
the  Liris ;  Papirins  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  said  to  haye  raised  an  army  with  unusual 
Dsmnito  MQiatioB  of  <^^^»  ^^^  ^o  havo  bouud  thcir  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
tiw^uniihM.  taken  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

they  would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on .  their  helmets,  and  with  coats  of  white 
unen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papirius,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them  ;  and  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  for 
the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul ;  as  if  the  Pa- 
pirian  family'^  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge, 
TiM  wuin  thttr  hold  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^**  ^^^7  would  havo  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
•n^oouotiy  of  tiM  Romc,  wMch  Icd  thc  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  from 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amitemum,^  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  obstinately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Yolscian  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  rava^  the  territory"  of  the 

„,    cmmim  ^™*"^  ^^^  ^^®"'  *^^*®^  ^°  *^®  ^"^^  ^^^  Vultumus,  whilst  another 

'*'**'         *■  was  kept  in  Samnium  for  home  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 

the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 

of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  make  up 

for  their  inferiority  in  stren^h  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls^  havmg  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
Both  the  Roman  eon-  ^  ^^tor  Samuium.  Tho  scat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  country 
aS«'SSi«%?Si  o^  ^^  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Carvilius 
<?tii«ii«toM.  ijij^  gjggg  ^  Cominium:   Papirius,  after  having  taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aquuonia,  where  the  Samnite  army  was  stationed ;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 
Bovianum,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  ei^ht  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Cominium.  A  deserter 
acquainted  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  been 
:reported  to  be  most  favorable ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  the  consul,  **  that  some  of  the  com  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground/'^ 
This  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 
.giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

•  livy,  X.  89.  paaountur  (aves)  neoesse  est  aliquid  ex  ore  ca 
"  livy,  X.  88,  89.  dere  et  terram  pavire,  terripaviuui  primo,  po» 
"  livy,  X,  89.                                                   tenipudium  dictum  est:  hoo  qnidem  jam  tn- 

■  •  Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  pudiam  dicitur.    Quum  iffitnr  oifa  cedUit  ex 

'  ■•  livy.  X.  89.  ore  pnlli,  turn  auapicanta  tirpudium  soliutuniBB 

*  **  Pullarias  aaspicmm  mentlri  ausoa  tripu-  nuntiant." — Cicero,  de  Divuiat.  II.  84. 
•  diomBolistimum.'^ — Livy,  X.  40.   "Quiaquum 
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keeper  had  made  a  false  report.  ''  Some  of  hk  comrades  have  declared  the  truth/' 
said  the  young  man :  "  and  far  from  eating  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch 
their  food  at  all,"  "Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this,"  re- 
plied his  uncle,  **  but  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  nas  belied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
by,  "  that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
Ere  the  battle-cry  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  "The 
fifods,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  amongst  us ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty." 
While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heard  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  "  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exclaimed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle- 
cry  arose  loud  and  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enemies  bravely  f*  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  thera  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  y^g^^  ^.i^  ^  i^ 
ful  courage ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer.  '■*«»•. 
On  the  IU)man  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
finther,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
generala  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose  aid  they 
sought^  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  F^pirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, **  Ah,  Jupiter,"  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief;  nor  womd  the  consul's  language  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  part  of  a 
general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  tnck  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
nockbum ;"  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  ii  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavaliy  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
dther  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
fugitives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans"  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and 
scaled  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  Bymmn  of  sp.  cw^ 
during  the  night.  Carvilius  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  "^^^ 
ithSLe  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papirius  began  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards 
and  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur- 
sued their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  trifling  loss  effected  their  retreat 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  common  rallying  point. 

Both  Aquilonia'^  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  set  on  fire.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  (a  .^  ^  _ 
circumstance  which  shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  somnu?  town*  <»  ib« 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished  **^ 

•  Dvy,  X.  41.  the  older  Latin,  was  merely  "  wine."  See  Pliny, 

•"  <'  Voverat  Jovi  Viotori,  ai  legionen  hoatinm  Hist.  Natnr.  XIV.  18,  §  90,  Ed.  BUllg. 

ftidiaaet,  pocUlam  mnlai  TOinsqtiain  temetnm       "  Livy,  X.  40, 41. 

Mberet  aeae  factamm.''    liw,  X.  42.     Mul-       **  livy,  X.  41-iS. 

anrn  waa  ** honeyed  wine,"  a  mvorite  beverage       "*  Livy*  ^.  <4,  46. 

of  the  Bomana  in  the  early  timea ;  temetnm,  m 
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to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the  several  Samoite  dties ;  a  service  most 
welcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Bovianum, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  further 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Matese.  Here  Papirius  laid  siege  to  Sspinum,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso,  the  capi- 
tal of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  m  the  MSS.  of  Livy, 
Vella,  y  elia,  or  Yolana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes"  were  received  at  Bome  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
8p.OirTaintei«eaikd  ^nd  thauksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days ;  the  longest  period 
andMotiBtoEuoii*.  ^f  public  rcjolcings  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  complaints 
from  the  Boman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  agam  in  arms,  and  that  the  Fa- 
liscans,  hitherto  the  allies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether  the  Bomans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etm* 
ria ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were*  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won ;  and 
though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius, on  his  side,  was  detuned  for  a  long  time  before  Ssepinum ;  the  Samnites 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  th^  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Papirius  having,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Ssepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria**  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
Tiiampteof  both  eoo.  ^^m  auQ  somc  Small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 
"*^  liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  tiie  soldiers  of  the  Boman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumph  ;**  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
soldiers  receiving  nothmg.  Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  but  be 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Fahscans ;  so  that  the  ui^g^ious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — ^for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  wiui  their 
pay ;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms**  were  so  numerous,  that  the  alUes  and 
colonies  of  Bome  received  a  lar^e  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius*^  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain of  Alba ;  a  distance  m  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

•*  livy,  X.  46.  amonnted  to  1880  lbs. ;  the  copper  xnoneT  whijh 

**  livjj  X.  46.  had  been  obtained  bv  the  ransom  or  safe  of  the 

**  Carvilius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  Janu-  prisoners,  amonntea  to  9,088,000  ases  of  ful 

ary,  and  Papirius  on  the  18th  of  February,  weight,  that  is,  to  so  many  pounds'  weight  oi 

Fasti  Capitohni.    The  weight  of  silver  taken  copper. 

firom  the  temples  and  houses  of  the  several  **  li^i  X.  46. 

cities  of  Samnium  which  had  been  captured  »  Fliny,  HisU  Nat.  XXXIV.  §  48,  £d.  Sl]l«^ 
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After  such  an  issue  of  this  campaign,  we  read  wiih  astonishment  that  Papirius 
led  l»ck  his  army  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vescia,**  be-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
cause  that  country  was  still  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Sam-  t^^s»audS^' 
nites.  And  m  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long  intenral,  C.  ^ 
Pontius  of  Telesia-once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies ;  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  victorious.  Austria  lost  five  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1706,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace;  and  when  the 
French  were  besieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Spain  still  continued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  tnumphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Gurges 
in  Campania  in  the  year  immediately  followiD^r  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
vilius,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either  ot  Austria  or  Spain ;  and 
80  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Bretagne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
dieir  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition  bevond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Boman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 
work  was  fully  done,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  ^^  j^  ^  c  4«.  a  c 
Etruria,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  m.  ^jqu'FiMM^g«r| 
the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victories  of  Papirius  and  £wDj^«*toiiiT«to 
Carvilius,  instead  of  employing  its'  whole  force,  and  thus  again 
overrunning  the  enemy^  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ;^  and  this  may 
farther  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania ;  for  as  su^h 
disorders  are  geperally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  mi^t  be  in  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  v  escia,  while,  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
loang  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Guiges,**  son  of  the 
great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herenmus,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army ;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  savmg  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
only  now,  when  the  Pentiians  were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
theur  cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time  making  in  Bome  encouraged 
the  enemy  *  and  C.  Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.  Q.  Fa-  g.,,^,,,,^  j^ 
bins,  forgetting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  Ro»nj.mXftlt!todby 
lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was  to  conquer  them ;  '  "^ 
and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 
him,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

**  livy,  X.  46.                 ^^  pavinjg^  of  part  of  the  Appian  road,  and  of  the 

•*  livy,  X.  47.    Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  Doildinff  or  several  temples.     But  we  might 

^  IAyJj  X.  47.     In  the  last  chapter  of  his  oheerfouy  resign,  not  the  second  decade  omy, 

tenth  book,  Livy  names  the  consols  who  were  but  the  nrst,  uiird,  and  fourth,  in  short,  every 

elected  for  the  year  462,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  and  line  of  livy's  history  which  we  at  present  pos- 

D.  Junius  Brutus.    And  here  the  first  decade  sess,  if  we  could  so  purchase  the  recovery  of 

of  liyy^s  history  ends,  and  as  the  second  de-  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades,  which  contained 

oade  18  loet,  we  shall  now  be  without  his  assist-  the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  civil 

ance  for  the  remainder  of  this  volume.    We  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla  which  followed  it.  For 

should  be  g^lad  to  possess  the  eleventh  book,  this  period,  of  which  we  know,  as  it  is,  so  little, 

which  contained  the  account  of  the  secession  to  livy's  history  would  have  been  invaluable.  He 

the  Janiculum  and  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  yeL  would  have  been  writing  of  times  and  events 

on  the  whole,  a  carefhl  study  of  the  ninth  and  sufficiently  near  to  his  own  to  have  been  per- 

tenth  books  will  dispose  us  to  be  more  patient  fectly  understood  by  him ;  his  sources  of  infor- 

of  the  loss  of  those  which  followed  them.  How  mation  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 

little  does  the  tenth  book  tell  us  of  the  internal  less  doubtful,  and  then  his  fair  and  upright 

state  of  Some,  how  unoertain  are  its  accounts  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  his  narrative,  would 

of  the  several  wars  I    Its  most  valuable  infer-  have  given  us  a  picture  at  once  fidthftd,  lively, 

mation  consists  in  the  miscellaneous  notices  and  noble, 

with  which  Livy  generally  concludes  his  ao-  **  Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 
tonat  of  eveiy  year ;  such  as  his  notioe  of  the 
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gage  behind  him,  he  pushed  on  as  to  a  certain  victoiy.  His  men  were  ahready 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  inarch,  when  they  found  the  Samnite 
army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated ; 
3000  men  were  killed  on  the  place, *^  many  were  wounded,  and  night  alone  saved 
the  army  from  destruction.  But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage,"*  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without  any  means  of  relieving 
their  wounded,  whose  sufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors :  but 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
a  second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,***  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 
covery, and  it  is  vaui  to  atiempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  important 
campai^. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad* 
Tke  ou  Q.  Fauoa  ^®'**^"®®  ^^  ^^  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirius, 
wrtetmdwMatoDM  tho  latter  of  whom  was  now  prsetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
hb  teatonML  ^^  misconduct.     It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 

called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius***  moved  the  senate  by  offering tto  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merely  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confident  that 
in  marching  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not. 
c  PontiM  it  daiiMtod  The  old  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
ttdtekMiptiMMr.  1j^  personal  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,***  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 


^  EatropiuB,  II.    Baidas.  in  ^4fiios  Mi^i/ioc.  Some  before  his  father,  and  was  anxiona  to 

We  should  like  to  know  nrom  whom  Buidas  fight  the  Samnites^  before  he  joined  him,  that 

b<Jrrowed  this  article;  but  who,  except  Nie-  the  ^lory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  Livy, 

buhr,  has  a  suffldent  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XL)    Eutropins,  and  the  writer  from 

discover  it  I  whom  Suidos  copied  his  article,  **  Fabiu!»  Maxi- 

I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  passage  in  Suidaa  mus,'*  say  that  the  old  man  was  only  made  his 
to  Freinsheim^s  supplement  of  the  eleventh  son^s  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  his 
book  of  Livy ;  and  as  he  has  consulted  almost  own  request,  in  order  to  save  him  from  being 
every  passage  in  the  ancient  writers  which  re-  deprived  of  his  command.  But  if  this  be  true, 
lates  to  these  times,  I  have  in  other  instances  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  account,  how 
been  indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.  But  it  could  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  Fa- 
is  right  to  state,  that  I  have  always  consulted  bins  on  the  instant  after  bis  son's  defeat  ? 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  have  my-  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  part  of 
self  verified  them :  and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought  up  the 
be  assured,  that  no  quotation  has  been  made  in  other  part  to  his  rescue  from  the  camp  which 
those  notes  which  I  have  not  myself  verified;  he  had  left  so  rashly;  and  something  of  thi? 
If  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius  had  been  de- 
book  within  my  reach,  the  oircumstanoe  haa  feated  by  the  enemy  in  a  fiiir  battle  without  any 
been  and  will  be  especially  noticed.  fiiult  of  his  own,  the  senate,  according  to  its 

Ml  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  usual  practice,  would  not  have  treated  nis  de- 

^  Zonaras,  who  copies  Bion  Cassins,  repre-  feat  so  severely, 

sents  the  old  Fabius  as  havinff  been  appointed  **  livy,  Epit.  XI.  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Peircse* 

lieutenant  to  his  son  at  the  oennning  of  the  XXXVI. 

campaign ;  and  he  says  that  the  consul  left  "*  Orosins,  III.  22. 
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What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  still  be  left  to  the  Sammies  after 
a  disaster  so  irreparable  ?  Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  a.  u.  c  46s.  a.  c. 
during  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies*^  in  SLHSJiiSSKjJS 
the  heart  of  their  country :  many  of  their  towns  were  taken ;  and  *y  t*oe««i"«"»'w- 
amongst  the  rest,  Yenusia,  a  place  bn  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samniam  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertamed  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius^  the  consul,  was  continued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of  ^^^j^.  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he  g;f>;j^-,f2«"  ^ 
"was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom,  his  old  father  «JSrSi  piTt^ 
rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants,^^  delight- 
ing himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison^^  beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  there  was  thrust  down 
into  the  undergroimd  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  countiy's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

la  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Both  entered  Samnium  with  their  armies,**  but  it  was  j^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to"  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  fw.  Vfau.  camp«ipi: 

-  «  •  ■  w^  »      ^  *      f^  .  TiM  PMUtttst  lay  down 

overbear  any  real  opposition.     Every  resource  of  the  Sammtes  ^^^j^  •"^  »biDii 
was  exhausted,  and  they  again  submitted.     They  were  a^ain  re- 
cdved  as  dependent  allies  of  Rome ;  what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Venusia,  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

"*  By  L.  PoBtumioB,  the  oonsul,  with  his  "^  So  the  well-known  paissage  in  Cicero,  Ver- 

own  annj,  and  by  Q.  Fabins,  the  oonsnl  of  the  res,  Act.  II.  v.  80,  where  he  describes  and  oven 

former  year,  as  proconsul.— BionyBias,  XVI.  approves  of  this  atrodoosj^ractioe.  **Sttpplicia, 

U.  qxkm  debewtur  hostibus  victis.'^ 

*  Flntarch  in  Fab.  Maxim,  c.  24.  ^  Eatropios,  II. 
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INTERNAL  HISTOKY,  FEOM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OGULNIAN  LAW  TO  THE 
LANDING  OF  PYREHUS  IN  ITALY— SECESSION  TO  THE  JANICULUM-DICTA- 
TO^SHIP  OF  Q.  HOBTENSIUS  — HOETENSIAN  AND  MJSNLA.N  LAW8.-FR0M 
A.  U.  C.  454  TO  474. 


"  Gearly  a  difficult  point  for  government,  that  of  dealing  with  these  masses ;— if  indeed  it 
be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  or  government,  and  all  other  points  mere  aoddentsl 
crotchets,  superflcialities,  and  beatings  of  the  wind."— Gabltlb,  Hist,  ot  French  Bev<rfatioQ, 
Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

There  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancM  fcr  iii«  wen*  ^^^^7'  **  which  all  Its  circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy 
u^iiit«niaiateto«f  catastTopho ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  knows  that  there  is 
much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  must 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabrns  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith- 
fully to  the  model,  existing  m  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  God. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  the  politi- 
^^  cal  state  of  a  nation;  its  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 
mi^  r«ui«7'tL7SI»iiiI  portant,  and  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 
IS  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undei^ing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth ; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  afifecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remain,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing ;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profoimd  political  quiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  An(f  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals ;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Samnium.  Yet  we 
know  that  ihey  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes ;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not 
been  preceded  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  political. 
In  the  seven  ;^ear8  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
DMd  nrtiy  iv  '"^^  ^^'  ^®  ^^  montiott  made  «  a  season  of  great  scarcity  (a. 
■  of  kSS^^mS  u.  c.  454),  and  of  two  years'  of  pestilence  (459  and  461).  ^e 
"""  also  read  of  prosecutions  bv  the  sediles  in  three  several  years  for 

>  livy,  X.  n.  11.  •  livy,  X.  Sl,  47.  ' 
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Tiolations  of  the  lachuan  law*  (456,  458,  461) ;  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 
same  magistrates  for  a  breach  of  the  law  which  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
upon  a  debt^  (358).  Now,  although  there  may  be  some  caprice  in  Livy's  notice 
or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  Is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re- 
corded so  many  of  them  at  this  period  ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years  previous 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
hare  no  mention  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pestilence  in  the  year  441.*  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  before  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  Licinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest*  (898  and  411);  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tirely  exempt,  at  any  rate,  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  Qod's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 
Ions. 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  JSquians  in 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hemican  state  of  Fnisino  in  the  year  th««e«»eh. 

following,  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  ^^tiw liTSaj* 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  *'™**"«*"^ 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  Alba,  Garseoli,  and  Sora ; 
the  remainder  would  l^  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
Teetigal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
eitisens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in « time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable  ;  and  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  these  would  not  oe  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  of  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  aUnsion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  prsstor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  ov  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed the  I^ai  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  feed. 
These  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  impeacned  by  the  sBdiles 
and  heavily  fined;  but  the  temptation  to' violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
ring ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain ;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a  powerful  man^  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
mte  war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  p.rujbjtiMM>teMa 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  ""^ 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.     A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 

•  livy,  X.  18,  S8,  47.  •  livy,  VH.  16,  28. 

«  Livy,  X.  28.  ^  As  m  the  case  of  L.  Poetnmins,  whioh  wHl 

*  livy,  IX.  28.  be  noticed  hereafter.--«ee  livy,  X.  46. 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  of  pestilence  following  closely  upon  one 
another,  as  in  450,  461,  and  462,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  only 
amongst  the  town  population,  but  also  amongst  the  agricultural  commons :  where 
the  father  was  carried  off  by  the  disorder,  ms  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  agun  would  be 
forced  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessity  by  borrowmg.  If  the  pestilence  was 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etruscan 
frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campania 
was  repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  great  campugn  of 
459,  six  legions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve ;  and  in  the  precdUng 
vear  there  had  been  a  levy'  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autunm;  the  legions  were  more 
than  once*  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  must 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461,*°  and  uie  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  tha^  while  the  bar- 
dens  of  war  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  occa- 
sional advantage.  ^< 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
obMcrityoftiie  history  third  Samnito  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
ud^oiip^ratt  rf**!!^  ^*ve  been  again  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irri- 
popoiareMM.  toted  a^auist  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 

the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history :  for  Livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Eutropios, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  wanting  for  this  period  ;  so  that  the  ver^  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities."  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  inunediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  of 
the  great  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as 
dictator.     We  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  might 

"  Livv,  X.  21.     "Benatafr— delectnin  omnis  edition  of EaBebioB;  firomtbeanonvmoasFasta, 

Seneris  nominnm  haberi  juBsit,  neo  inffenni  mo-  first  published  by  Cardinal  Noris  m>m  a  mana- 

0  aut  jnniores  sacramento  adacti,  sed  senioram  script  in  tiie  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  re- 

etiam  oohortes  &ct8B,  libertiniqae  centnriati."  printed  by  Onevios  in  his  great  collection  of 

'  App.  Glandios'  army  was  kept  in  Etmria  Soman  antiquities.  Vol.  XI.  p.  855,  and,  lastly, 

during  the  winter  of  468.— Livy,  X.  26.    The  from  the  Fasti,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 

army  of  M.  Atilius  wintered  near  Interamna,  on  Fasti  of  Idatius,  published  also  by  Qmvius  in 

the  liris,  in  460,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius  was  the  same  volume,  p.  247.    The  two  last  FmU 

kept  out  in  the  country  of  Vescia  through  the  give  only  the  cognomina  of  the  consuls,  and  this 

winter  of  461.— livy,  X.  89,  46.  &  too  often  the  case  with  the  Sicilian  Fasti  also ; 

"  livy,  X.  46.  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but  such  as  they 

'^  From  Cassiodoms,  from  what  are  called  are,  they  are  almost  our  sole  authority  for  w» 

the  Fasti  Siculi,  publiahed  by  Bcaliger  in  his  consuls  of  this  dark  period. 
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permit  him,  was  most  asealons  m  his  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  people ; 
and  that  L.  Papirios  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  prohahle,  hy  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ^mans  of  this  period,  W.  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  ^  ^^^^^  timMm 
the  historical  period  of  Rome  ef  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  j|>pom*  Afttm  om. 
like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabricius,  he  ^ 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  ^hich  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,"  aiid  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combmed, 
as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribuneship"  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  comitia  as  interrex,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Cu- 
rius compelled  the  curiae  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  comitia, 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title  ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  of  it.'^ 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of' 
another  war,"  that  with  the  Sabines.     Some  aid  given  by  them  to  H]»eaiqnHt«ftk«Bik 
their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  ^'^'^ 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  centuij  and  a. 
half.     The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yehnus,  bur 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of«  the  course  of 
the  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.     It  was  an  extensive  and  populous  > 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  ijineteen. 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians.     It  was  rich  in  oil**  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.    But  the  long  peace  which 
had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  unwarlike ;  they  fell  almost . 
without  a  struggle;  and  their  conquest,  accordmg  to  the  old  historian,  Fabius 
Pictor,"  first  made  the  Romans  acquamted  with  riches.     For  his  double  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and 
he  declared  of  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Rome :  **  1 

"  This  appears  from  the  speech  of  Cicero,  pro  *  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  Auotori  de  Viris  lUostr.  ■ 

BoIU,  7,  §  28 :  but  we  have  no  iDfonnation,  I  oe-  in  M\  Cur.  Dentat. 

lieve,  as  to  the  particular  town  from  which  he  "  Strabo,  V.  8,  §  1,  p.  828. 

CMne.  "  Strabo,  V.  8,  §  1,  p.  228.    This  contrasts' 

"  Cicero,  Bmtas,  14,  §  65.  stranffelj  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  simplicity 

"•  We  find  from  Livy,  X.  11,  that  Appius  and  miffalitv:  "banc  vitam  veteres  olim  te- 

Claaains  was  interrez  in  the  year  455,  at  the  nu6re  Sabim,*'  ^.    But,  possibly,  Stnbo  did 

breaking  out  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    But,  not  five  Fabius'  meaning  correctly ;  and  the 

as  Niebuhr  observes,  Appius  Claudius  was  in-  old  historian  may  have  spoken  not  of  the  Sa- 

terrex  three  several  times,  as  appeus  from  the  bines  only,  but  of  them  and  the  Samnites  to- 

iascription  recording  the  principfQ  dignities  and  gether,  ciulmg  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  com- 

actions  of  his  life,  Orelli,  No.  529,  so  that  we  mon  name  of  **  Sabellians/'  a  term  by  which 

cannot  tell  in  which  of  his  three  interregna  the  the  Samnites  are  called  in  Livy.  X.  19.    Fabius 

drcnmstance  noticed  by  CScero  took  place,  meant,  probably,  to  speak  of  the  period  of  Cu- 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  his  seoona  con*  rius'  cousulship.  when  he  conquered  both  the 

anlfihip  in  457,  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  get  Samnites  and  Babines,  and  made  the  speech 

2«  Fabius  elected  with  himself,  in  order  to  ex-  *  reported  in  the  text.    But  thaU  speech  is  espe* 

ude  a  plebeian,  livy,  X.  15 ;  but  this  must  not  dally  referred  by  the  author  of  the  work  "  de 

be  confounded  with  Cicero's  story ;   it  only  Viris  Illtistribus"  to  the  Samnite  conquests  of 

•howB  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  that  Cuiius,  and  not  to  his  successes  against  the  Sap 

Im  never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  of  restoring  bines, 
the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians. 
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have  conquered  sucb  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  have  been  left  a  wilder- 
ness, had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  I  have  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smsJler."  The  Sabines  were  obliged''  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome ;  that  is»  to  receive  the  citizenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded/* 
He  brinn  ftnraid  M  triumphed  twlcc  iu  the  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
•*'"*^^''-  a  far  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could   be 

gained,  awaited  him  at  Borne.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
me  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  with 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 
rted  him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuals. 
Bras  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,*^  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actiial  coUea^e  of  Curius  in  th6  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,*^  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing  his  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  avulable  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
.agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera." 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
wkoiraNhiipdiidpai  doubt,  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
'"''P*'^*^  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.     The 

ancestors  of  Lucullus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  ah^ady, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Masica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displaced  so  fiercely  ag^nst  the  measures 
of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  CuiBor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  oM  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field ;  he  had 

*  PateronlaB,  I.  li.  "BAbinis  Bine  suf&ag^o  from  destraotion,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Fa- 
data  civitoa.*^  bricius^  words ;  and  therefore  Niebuhr  thinks 

"  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  that  the  stor^  may  refbr  to  the  time  of  Bafinns* 

"  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  mad  con-  dictatorship  jast  after  the  defeat  of  Lee  vinos  by 

daot  of  Postumius  in  his  consulship  is  fiven  in  Pyrrhus. 

a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.     His  trial  ^  "  Quatema  dena  igri  jngera  viritim  poppdo 

and  fine  took  place,  probably f  m  the  very  year  divisit.^*     Auctor  de  Viris   Dlustribus. — W, 

when  Curius  and  P.  ComeUus  Bufinus  were  Curius.    But  these  fourteen  ju^ra  must  be  nn- 

'Consuls.  derstood  of  two  se|>arate  agrarian  Uws,  the  one 

*'  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  placed  the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulship  of 

well-known  storv  of  Fabricius  voting  for  Bufl-  Curius,  the  other  in  his  second  consulship,  at- 

nus  at  the  consulur  comitia.  because  "he  would  ter  the  final  defeat  of  Pvrrhus.    It  is  not  ex- 

rather  be  robbed  than  sola  as  a  sUve,"  in  tlie  pressly  stated  that  this  nrst  allotment  was  ve- 

fiisst  consulship  of  Bufinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  nemently  opposed ;  but  the  ftvffment  from  Ap- 

464.  See  the  mutilated  fragment  in  Mai^s  Scrip-  plan,  preserved  by  Suidas,  and  quoted  below, 

tor.  Veter.  Collect.  Dion.  XLI.,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 

compared  with,  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  likely  to  have 

Cicero,  de  Oratore,  IL  66,  dearly  relates  to  the  been  on  account  of  his  agrarian  law.    It  maybe, 

•ame  clrcumstauce.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  undei^  however,  that  he  also  brought  forward  some  of 

stand  how,  in  either  of  Bufinus^  consulships,  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  conceded 

the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  clrcumstaAces  by  the  aristocracy,  and  which  were  oontuned 

that  great  military  skill  was  needed  to  save  her  in  the  HortensiaQ  laws. 
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shown  on  a  fonner  occasion**  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  hia 
order^  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Curius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  snp* 
ported  him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  acoonnt  ^^^^ 
of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.  And  the  tuit«  or  |»Mtk«.  iiy 
contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol-  **"**"  »•?•««. 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,"*  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
&te  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 


Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Pola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  outi  there  i^wipfwotedtorothw 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  SSSfSte*  touS 


80  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons.*'  Some  of  the  tribunes'"  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people*^  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popiiar  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum.**    Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

*  When  he  only  refused  to  violate  the  Li-  fen  the  speech  to  Cnrins*  second  consnlship, 
cinian  law,  and  to  retom  two  patrician  consols,  and  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal  of  an  un- 
beeai:(sehehimselfwould  have  oeen  one  of  them,  usually  large  portion  of  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself— IV.  8,  $  6. 
would  have  comphed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
patridans,  and  have  hroken  the  law. — ^Livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
Id.  his  first  consulship,  after  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 

**  Acyrcfry  Kori  IflXov  ipcri};  thrtre  vh»v  XoydS^v  tegemat.  IV.  8,  $  12.    It  might  also  lukve  been 

vXsfiot  dxraKoeiuv,  M  rtdvra  rk  ipya  fro(/io(.  KtU  spoken  against  the  odbupiers  of  large  tracts  of 

fi»f}f  ^^  ^  ^«v^l)  irapa  r«)c  /jNcX^v/af.  domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with 

This  is  a  quotation  made  from  Ajspian  by  Sui-  an  allotment  of  seven  jugera  as  property,  but 

daa^  and  is  to  be  found  in  Suidas'  lexicon,  in  ^i9X«c,  wished  to  occupy  whole  custricts.    So  impossi- 

or  m  Sohweighauser's  Appian,  Sammtic.  £x-  ble  is  it  to  see-  our  way  in  the  history  of  a  pe- 

tract.  V.  riod  where  the  accounts  are  not  on{y  so  mea- 

*  For  example,  a  speech  of  Curius  has  been  gre.  but  alto  at  variance  with  one  another, 
recorded,  in  wnicn  he  said,  "  that  the  man  must  "  iijud^av  nv&v  xp^^  oirowir^^  tlffiryn<Tttft(wv. 
be  amischievous  citizen  whowas  not  contented  —Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  The  words  siariYovuhwi 
with  seven  jugera  of  land."— Pliny.  Hist.  Na-  tQv  Snud^tav  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fragment 
tor.  Xvill.  S  18.  £d.  Sillig.  But  tne  applict^  of  Dion  Cassius  relating  to  these  times,  which 
tion  of  this  speech  is  most  uncertain.  Accord-  Mai  has  printed  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  manv 
ing  to  Plutarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligible. — Fragm.  XLII. 
violent  supporters  of  the  popular  party,  who  ^  This  appears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 
thought  that  Curius*  agrarian  law  did  not  go  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius  just  noticed:  TtXnrHv 
ftt  enough,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  staters  rts  oZv  oU*  lOtkSmtv  rQv  iwarSh  woXX^  ir\tUt 
domains  ought  to  be  allotted  to  separate  pro-  tQv  icar*  ipx^s  iXmoOiimiw  vftaiv  ifavat,  ovvnX' 
prietors,  without  allowing  any  portion  to  be  Xdypvav. 

occupied  in  great  masses  as  at  present. — Apo-       "  ^'^t  Epitom.  XI. 
tfaegm.  p.  194.  £.    But  Valerius  liaximuB  trans- 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alftrm  of  a  foreign  enemy,"  per- 
haps some  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditaung 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  existing  dissensions. 

Accordingly,  Q.  Hortensius'*'  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old 
n«Y»i  bmorttiiMk  plebeian  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  of 
si;  tiS^,2lI  the  year  332;"  but,  individually,  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
^^*-  cannot  tell  what  reconunended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 

this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Eome  no  less  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "  the  Oak  Grove,""  probably  without  the  walla 
of  the  city;  and  in  that  sacred  grove  were  passed,  and  ratified  probably  by 
solemn  oaths,  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition,"  or,  at  least,  a  great  reduction 
^^^^  of  debts ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 
**"  jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  8d,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constituti^ ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled^  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinae"  or  weekly  market  days  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  busmess 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made 
days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 

Eatricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
eld  on  the  nundinae,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Fonim 
Th.iegiii«tiT«pow««f  was  fully  established;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius 
th.  trib..  e«.bEih^  brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 

»  Zonanig,  VIII.  2.  ■•  The  atotoment  in  the  text  follows  Niebuhr, 

"  Idw,  E^itom.  XI.    Pliny,  Histor.  Natnr.  who,  as  is  well  known,  supposed  that  the  Hor- 

XVI.  $  87.    £d.  Sillig.  tensian  laws  differed  from  the  Publllian,  inaa- 

•»  Livy^IV.  42.  much  as  the  PnblUian  abolished  the  veto  of  the 

"  "  Q.  Hortensias,  dictator,  cum  plebs  seces-  curisB,  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the  veto  of 

sisset  in  Janiculum,  legem  in  esculeto  tulit  ut  the  senate.    The  tribes  in  the  Forum  and  the 

quod  ea  jussissot  omnes  Quirites  teneret." —  senate  werethus  placed  on  a  footing  of  equalitr; 

Fliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  S  87.    Ed.  Sillig.  neither  had  a  veto  on  the  enactments  of  the 

"  This  is  not  stated  in  direct  terms  in  the  other ;  and  the  tribunes  had  a  veto  upon  both 

Bcanty  notices  of  tiiese  events,  which  alone  have  alike.    Both  also  were  considered  as  equal  to 

been  preserved  to  us.    But  as  the  abolition  of  laws ;  for  "  senatus  conaultum  leffis  vicem  ob- 

debts  was  the  main  thing  reauired  by  the  peo-  tinet"  (Oaius.  Institut.  I.  S  4) ;  ana  by  the  Hoi^ 

pie,  and  as  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius,  above  tensian  hiw,  *^  plebisdtalegibus  exsauatasunt." 

referred  to,  speaks  of  the  people  having  their  (Oaius,  Instit.  I.  i  8.)     It  may  be  doubted 

first  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in-  whether  the  limits  of  these  two  powers  were 

sist  upon  others,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  abo-  ever  very  deflnitel^r  settled ;  although  one  p(»nt 

lition  of  debts  carried  once  before  in  the  dis-  is  mentioned  as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power 

turbances  of  418,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  admitting  any 

conclude  that  a  similar  measure  was  carried  on  strangers  to  the  franchise  of  Boman  citixeoB.— 

on  the  present  occasion  also.    With  regard  to  Livy.  XXXVIII.  86. 

the  agrarian  Uw,  it  may  have  been  passed  two  "  Macrobius,  Satumal.  1. 18.    The  reason  as- 

or  three  years  earlier ;  out  from  the  statement  signed  by  Macrobius  for  this  enactment  of  the 

already  quoted  (Auctor  de  Viris  Hlustribus,  in  Hortensian  law  may  also  be  admitted;  that  it 

W.  Curio),  **  that  Curius  granted  fourteen  juffe>  was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  citizens 

n  to  each  citixen,"  it  is  dear  that  an  agrarian  law  from  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  Borne  on 

proposed  by  him  must  have  been  earned  at  Aome  the  market  days,  wished  to  be  able  to  settle 

time  or  other  in  the  period  between  his  consul-  their  legal  business  at  the  same  time ;  but  this 

fihip  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius.  It  may  could  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  prstor^s  oooit) 

thusbe  numbered  amongst  the  Hortensian  laws,  as  there,  according  to  the  patrician  usage,  the 

as  belonging  to  the  measures  which  the  people  market  days  were  holydays,  and  consequently 

at  this  period  forced  the  aristocracy  to  concede  the  court  cud  not  sit. 
to  them. 
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erer  strongly  averse  to  itj  could  not  prevent  it  froDEi  becoming  a  law.  The  onlf 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remained  on  the  absolute  legisktiTe  power  of  the 
tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  m  the  c(«- 
tests  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  the  same  period 
with  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  ouv  knowledge  of  all  particu-  ^ 
lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
Maenian,**  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  gc^d  dictator  C.  Msenius  him- 
self, or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  family,  took  away  the  veto  which  the 
eurise  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  might 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  ^pty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  were  represented  merely  bv  thirty  lictors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suffrages  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  im- 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  ^.^^  uw.  du  ad 
legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well  m^jt^ymMMUm 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  far  from  becoming  hence-  **  •«»«««w~t. 
forward  a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  executive  and 
judidal.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
State  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in 
some  ra^  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
judges  ;^ho  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
importknt  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. All  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate ;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  •^Yj^iVfAara  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bl]^,  had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

Accordmg  to  TheophQus,"  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

"*  What  wo  know  of  thd  MflBnian  law  oomes  ceased  to  be  exdnnvely  a  patrician  asaombly. 

chiefly  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (BrutuB^  c.  This  view  would  coincide  with  Niebohr^s  dis- 

14,  S  ^)i  ui  wnich  he  says  of  W,  Cunns,  tinction  between  the  Pablilian  and  Hortensian 

that  he  "patres  ante  anctores  fieri  coet^erit.  laws.  When  the  formdt  were  passed,  the  curi» 

quod  ftiit  permagnnm,  nondum  le^e  Msni4  were  still  on  efficient  body,  and  the  term  **  pa- 

latft.*'    Livy  must  allude  also  to  this  Jaw,  when  tres'^  therefore  applied  to  them  much  more  than 

he  sa^,  *♦  hodie— priusquam  populus  snffin-  to  the  senate.    But  in  the  fifty  years  that  fol^ 

g:inm  meat,  in  incertnm  oomitiorum  eventum  lowed,  the  ourin  had  dwlndlea  away  so  much 

patrea  anctorea  fiunt."    1. 17.    It  must  be  ob-  that  the  senate  was  become  the  principal  assem- 

served  that  the  power  taken  away  by  the  M£b>  bly  of  the  patres ;  and  therefore  the  Hortensian 

nian  law  from*  tne  "patres^'  was  taken  away  law  extended  to  the  senate  what  had  before 

from  the  senate  no  leas  than  from  the  curiie ;  been  enacted  by  the  Publilian  law  with  respect 

for  the  senate  in  its  original  form  was  only  a  se-  to  the  curiie. 

lect  assembly  of  the  jMitres,  whose  great  assem-       "  See  Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Bom.  Bochts,  p. 

bly  was  the  comitia  cnriata.   And  ^tidually  the  889.    (9th!Edit.)   The  passage  in  Theophilus  la 

senate  drew  to  itself  both  the  name  and  the  one  which  I  have  not  verified,  as  I  have  not  had 

power  of  the  greater  patrician  assembly,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book.     But 

what  is  said  of  the  patres  or  patricians  is  com-  Hnco  professes  to  quote  it  fmly,  and  I  have  no 

monly  to  be  understood  of  the  senate,  and  not  of  douDt  of  his  oorreotnesa. 
the  ooii»,  even  although  the  aexiate  had  long 
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iMrtftfliswtMiMi.  aristocracy,,  and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Hortensius,  that  the  de« 
iic«»ii»M&ui.  ^.^.ggg  ^f  ^jj^  senate  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the  decrees 
or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  binding  on  the  senate.  At  any  rate,  it  b 
certain  that  the  senate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own,  which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  assembly  of  the  trib^ ;  and 
in  practice  each  of  these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  life  in  itself,  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  influ- 
ence of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  haying  a  veto  on  the 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the  action 
of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  constitution  that 
mixed  character,  partly  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polybius  recog- 
nized and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  ^ven  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  regard  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
all  active ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  eztmction  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during  three 
PNipoei«r»B«weoidi.  or  four  successive  years  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned, 
iiMi  asdmt  Rohm.  partially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Augus- 
tine**  makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  ^sculapius,  that  although 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honors,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  victim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Dionjrsius,**  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  prospect  of  foreign  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busily  or- 
ganizing a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians  in  the 
south  were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and 
were  asam  to  try  their  combined  strength  against  Rome,     n 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  contest,  we 
may  brin^  together  some  few  scattered  notices  of  domestic  af- 
fairs relatmg  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin^  somewhere  between  the  years  461  and  466; 
t  «r  dM  trf.  ^at  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  These 
piuiM.  officers  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
praetor.     Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  pa3rment  of  fines  due  to  the  state  ;^' 

"  Be  Civitote  Dei,  III.  17.    Augostine^s  no-  "  Festus,  in  "  Sacnimentum.*'   The  appoint- 

tioe  of  the  Beoeesion  to  the  Janicnlam  is  proba-  ment  of  the  ^*  triumviri  capitales"  waa  proposed, 

bly  taken  fh>iu  Livy,  and  may  be  given  here,  as  aocordin^  to  Festua,  by  L.  Papirios.  whom  he 

it  contains  one  or  two  particulars  not  mentioned  calls  "  tnbune  of  the  commons."    One  cannot 

in  any  other  existing  record.    "  Post  graves  et  but  suspect  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  person  meant 

longaa  Boms  seditiones  ad  ultimam  plebs  in  was  L.  jPapirius  Cureor,  who  wasj^rtstorin  the 

Janiculum  hottUe  diremptioM  secesserat :  cujus  year  462  (Livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  the  appoint- 

mali  tam  dira  calamitas  erat,  ut  ejus  rei  causA  ment  would  coincide  with  the  year  when  the 

quod  in  extremis  |>ericulis  fieri  solebat,  dictator  i>higue  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  depatar 

orearetur .  Hortensius :   qui  plebe  revocatA  in  tion  was  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  invite  .£sculapiitf 

eodem  magistrntu  expiravit,  quod  nulli  dict»-  to  Rome.    Varro.  de  L.  L.  V.  81.  ^  Ed.  MuUcr. 

tori  ante  oontigerat."  Pomponins,  de  Origine  Juris,  Digest  I.    lit- 

•  Ch.  89.  Fragm.  Dionya.  apud  Malum.  II.  »  89.  livy,  XXV.  1,  XXXII.  26.  Valenas 
Soriptor.  Veter.    Vatoian.  Collect.  Vol.  11.  p.  Maximus.  V.  4.  §  7. 

601.  Etymologicon  Magn.  in  tv^cM.  See  Hennao, 

*  livy  Epitome,  ZI.  PoL  Antiq.  of  Greece,  S 187. 
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to  try  by  summaiy  process  all  offenders  against  the  public  peace  who  might  be 
taken  in  the  fact ;  to  have  the  care  of  the  state  prison,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  criminals.  The j  resembled  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  -well-known  magistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  an  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  against 
person  and  property ;  and  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  conse-  ^^  nMUbie  ooomioo 
qtience  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  partic-  •'**»SM**"tioB. 
nhurly  of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  at  this  period.  It  is 
veil  known  that  such  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  all  sorts 
of  crime ;  and  that  never  is  a  strong  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impendmg  death  makes  men  reclless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passion^ 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  year  461  gave  a  return  of  262,322  Roman  citizens  ;^  that  of 
the  year  466,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  n^n.  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  •**"•!**»<»• 
10,000^  upon  the  preceding  return.  This  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sa» 
hines,  and  their  consequent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  year  464  : 
for  the  census  includea,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  those  citizens  wbc  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  citizenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  ^^^  ^  j^  po>tunin 
each  of  them  towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  ■'*<**'°** 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment would  take  any  serious  steps  agunst  Pausanias ;  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
He  belonfifed  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy  ;^  and  as 
l^ehuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its 
members  depsuled  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in  460,  and 
bad  acquired  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  liis  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  some  overbearing  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 
other  defects ;'  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,^  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  till  the  campai^  should  be  over ;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri- 
umphantly, the  popularity  and  brilliant  victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  years 
afterwards,  m  463,  Postumius  was  again  chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  might 
soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

SBs  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him  ^  u  with  hm 
afterwards ;  so  that  his  conduct  in  hid  third  consulship  was  that  jj^*^**^  "•  ooid 
of  a  mischievous  madman.    His  first  act*  was  to  insist  on  bavin?  ^ 

Bamninm  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulous,  remonstrated  agunst  this 
arrogance,  yet  the  nobility  and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and  C. 
Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  success. 
Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  for  the  service  of  the  year ; 

•  Llyy,  X-  47.  •  Livy,  X.  46. 

•  Llvy,  Epitom.  XI.  «•  XHonvBioB,  XVI.  15. 
«•  Bee  CbMp.  XULof  his  history,  note  48. 
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H*  einpiM*  ui  >oi  ^^^  ^^^  Samiiites  were  so  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
«triij|^^!>iiaff  lib  feared  from  them,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  still  commanded  an  army 
*^  in  Samniom  as  proconsul.   It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 

consul  to  begin  active  operations  immediately ;  but  he,  notwithstandmg,  took  the 
field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  frontier.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  had  become  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  the  terri- 
tory conquered  from  the  Samnites ;  but  much  of  it  was  uncleared  land,  and  as 
slaves  Oft  Rome  were  yet  but  few,  laborers  were  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  sufficient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
his  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves :  he  set  two  thousand^^  men  to 
work  in  felling  his  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

"mien,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  operations  against  the  ene- 
Bb  teha^or  towttd.  T^Jf  ^^  V^^^  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
Q.FaM»a«igM.       ^j^g  g|.jj|^  ng  ^g  jj^yg  gggjj^  commsudiug  an  army  in  Samnium  as 

proconsul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to  Cominium,  which,  though  taken  and 
bunit  by  the  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to  Fabius,^  oniering  him  to  with* 
draw  from  Samnium :  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  he 
had  been  continued  in  his  command ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  senate, 
not  for  the  senate  to  £ctate  to  him ;  and  he  marched  directly  towards  Cominium, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him ;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  home. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  he  took  Co- 
bm  triomidM  in  ipito  of  ™i^^™>^  ^^^  sevcHil  Other  places,  and  he  conquered  the  important 
th^prahfite  at  tiM  post  of  Yenusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  colony. 
The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners^  for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  settkment.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,'^  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven, 
and  m  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  he  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he 
H«tetiM  aBdiMfOy  ^^^^t  out  of  officc,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by 
'^'  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes  unanimously.     But  his  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  fine ;  and  although  the 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  which  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  to  600,000  ases,*"  yet  it  was  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmee,  whereas  Agis,  the  Idng 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  bun- 
■  dred  thousand**  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  mDitary  operations.    Postn- 

**  Dionysias,  XVT.  15.  Livy,  Epitome.            of  Postumius'  second  consulship,  X.  87.    But 

*  DionysiuB,  XVT.  16.  it  agrees  ^n  eveiy  aooount  better  with  his  third 

*  Dionjsius,  AVI.  17.  consulBhip,  of  which  it  is  related  by  Dionysins. 
■•  Dionysiuft,  XVI.  17.  ■•  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 

•>  Dionys.  XVI.  18.    Livy  relates  this  story       ■•  Thuv^dides,  V.  88. 
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mias,  in  addition  to  his  own  large  possessions,  would  probably  bave  many  wealthy 
eiiente,  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  mined  or  dbgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  his  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite  ^,,^,^^  .eni  to  ed*. 
the  god  ^sculapius  to  Rome,  in'order  that  he  might  put  a  stop  to  dMnttobritotiiaiod 
the  plague  which  had  then  been  remng  for  three  years.  The  head  '*"  «<>  »<«»•. 
of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogulnius,'^Uie  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur,  and  who  , 
more  recently,  as  curule  sedile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  5g-tree  in  the  comitium. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  ^sculapius,  and  en«  . 
treated  permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaurus ;  Sicyon,"  Athens, 
Pergamus,  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usual  drawn  np  on  the  beach.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  ^sculi^ius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon,**  when  his  worship  vras 
btroduced  there ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  EjNdaurians,  considered  that 
he  was  now  going  to  visit  Rome  m  the  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antium,  on 
their  way  home,  the  snake,  so  saui  the  story,'^  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  JSsculapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antium  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  where  he  remamed  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship  entered  the  Tiber.  Then 
when  she  came  to  Rome,  he  a^ain  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  Uiere  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travertino,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the  ' 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  ^sculapius  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  tiw  iiory  aot  impoi. 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country ,■•  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  ^^^ 
accounted  sacred  to  ^sculapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtained  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Athens  immediately 
before  the  decemvirate,  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  Hatoai  knowiedg*  of 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  the  earliest  mstance  recorded  by  the  Roman  tSStSSl'bySrSSiJl 
annalists  of  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  •^^'««* 
Greece  since  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  Greek  writers,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  remonstrance 

••  ValerinB  MajdmxiB,  I.  8.  Aaetor  "  de  Viris  ^  As  riven  by  ValeriuB  Marimus,  1. 8,  by  tho 

niiutiibTiB,"  in  "  .Asotilap.  Bom.  advect."  author  "  de  Vins  Ulustribus,**  and  above  m  by 

*  PanBaniaB,  n.  10,  26.  Ovid,  Metamoiphos.  XV.  69S,  iSto. 

*  FraaaniaB,  IL  1<K  *  I^atuatuaa,  II.  S». 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  against  the  piracies  of  the  Antiatians,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  centiuy  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Romans  to  be 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  ^scu- 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba> 
rian,  but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroes, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  ^ods  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comi- 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece,'*  Pythafforaa  and  Alcibiades. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiency  acquamied  with  the  Grtfek 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  later  addressed 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period  when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
itteeoiiiM  hM  MOM  ^™®  unavoidably  intermix  with  one  another ;  when  the  greatest 
unrT^ribTtSi'  prince  and  ffeneral  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
iDtoinoi  eoDdttioii  of  aud  became  the  head  of  the  last  coaution  of  the  Italian  states 
against  Rome.  We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 
upon  the  new  Samnite  and  Tarentine  war^  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostihties  with  the  Gktuls,  which  owed  their 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  once  more 
cross  the«sea,  after  .an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new  powers  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  the  great  king  who  hail  mherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  various 
states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.  We  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  Uvely  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
mQitary  events ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Cineas  Iflcened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  an 
assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

STATE  OF  THE  EAST— KINGDOMS    OF   ALEXANDER'S   SUCCESS  OE8-SI0ILY- 
GREECE-KINGDOM  OP  EPIEUS,  AND  EARLY  FORTUNES  OF  PITRRHUS. 


'*  When  he  wm  Btrong  the  great  horn  was  broken;  and  for  it  oame  ap  four  notable  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.*'— Daniel  VIII.  8. 


The  hundred  and  twenty-fomth  Olympiad  witnessed,  says  Polybius,'  the  first 
revival  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
•  n«!!ri£tS!'i!2!i!dte  of  Lagus,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  of  Ptolemy 
Qi««uii  history.         Ccraunus.    The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

»  Plinv,  Histor.  Natural.  XXXIV.  %  26.  Ed.  bly  consulted  after  their  disaster  at  the  mm  of 

Silliff.    These  statnes  were  set  up  .**  bello  Sam-  Oaudium,  as  they  did  afterwards  after  the  de- 

niti,"  probably  in  the  second  war;  and  were  feat  at CanntB.    livy,  XXII.  67. 

ereotea  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  command  of  the  '  Polybius,  11.  41.    Some  explanation  may 

Delphian  oracTe,  whidh  &e  Bomma  had  probor  perhaps  be  required  of  the  length  of  this  ehap- 
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the  Gauls  into  Greece  and  Afiia,  their  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  their 
establishment  in  the  heart  of  Ajsia  Minor,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  was 
called  from  them  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  events  is  enough  of 
itself  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  names  which  I  have  just  mentioned  contain, 
in  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world ;  all  its  interests 
and  all  its  most  striking  pomts  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
hare  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons and  people  which  they  designate. 

Forty  years*  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  the  last  survivor  of  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Lysima-  fltunmn  ii  ■■■■■initni 
chia'  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  lL*li!&^th?tt!!2 
than  seventy-five  years  old,  had  just  before  destroyed  the  king-  <'m«**»«^ 
dom  of  Lysnnachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander ;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  sovereifi;n  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander  s  army.  But  an  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  bidden  him  beware  of 
Europe  ;^  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
had  he  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  ^  one  of 
bis  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,*  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  reigning  king  of  £^ypt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Ly^machus,  and,  after  his  deatn,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Seleucus, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleu- 
cus' vast  kin^om,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  m- 
herited  by  his  son  Antiochus  ;*  but  his  murderer  seissed  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  competitors, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  over- 
throw and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years^  his  old  aUy  and  his  protector  in  his  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  kbg  of  Egypt.  With  more 
unbroken  good  fortune  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  Ptol-  ^S^S^^yp^ 
emy  had  remained  master  of  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  "*'  "*  *^"^ 
as  king,  from  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death.  The  distinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  Eeypt  saved  it  from 
the  sudden  conquests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other  countries ;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Egypt,  Ptol- 
emy had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cyrene,'  where  the  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,*  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 

ter,  devoted  as  it  is  to  matters  not  directlv  oon-  and  immortal  names,  on  which  we  can  scarcely 
nected  with  the  Boman  history  of  the  flftn  oen-  dwell  too  long  or  too  often. 
txiry  of  Borne.    But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  '  Alexander  died  Olymp.  114-1-2,  b.  o.  828. 
that  all  the  countries  hero  spoken  of  will  sue-  Selencus  was  mnrderea  OWmp.  124-4,  b.  o.  280. 
oessively  become  ports  of  the  Boman  empire ;  Bee  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici. 
the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  •  Appian,  Syriao.  62,  Porphyry,  apud  Ease- 
Borne  wiU  hereafter  claim  our  attoDtion,  and  bium.  Chronic,  p.  68.  Ed.  Scaliger. 
therefore  their  condition  immediately  before  *  Appian,  Synac.  68. 
those  wars  cannot  be  considered  foreign  to  my  *  Ptolemy  (Jeraunus  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
subject.    Besides,  the  distinctness  of  the  east-  Soter,  by  Enrydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater; 
em  empire  fh>m  the  western  was  productive  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  his  son  by  Berenice, 
the  most  important  consequences ;  and  this  dls-  Porphyry,  apud  Euseb.  p.  68.    Pausanias,  I.  6. 
tinctness  arose  from  the  spread  of  the  Greek  *  Memnon  apud  Photium,  p.  226,  Ed.  Bek- 
laoguage  and  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ker. 

and^m>t,  by  Alexander's  oonauests,  and  the  ^  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Laffus,  died  just 

eBtabhshment  of  his  successive  Kingdoms.    As  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  of 

for  the  notices  of  Oreece  iteelf,  of  Sparta,  of  whose  aotiopB  he  and  Aristobulus  were  the 

Thebes,  and  of  Athens,  they  cannot  plead  quite  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians.     His 

the  same  justiflcation ;  but  I  trust  that  they  death  took  place  OWmp.  124-2,  b.  a  288. 

may  be  forgiven,  as  an  almost  involuntaiy  trib-  ■  IModorui,  XVin.  21. 

Qte  of  respeot  and  affeotian  to  old  assooifttionB  *  Ptolemy  reduced  the  several  petty  Idngs  of 
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dominioii  in  Syria,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  the 
name*of  CcBle-S3ma,'^  or  the  vale  of  Syria.  His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  Seleu* 
cus,  was  by  far  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compact  and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander  s  empire. 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  con- 
Tb«  oi««k  domiiiian  *1^®^*  ^^  Persia,  and  not  more  than  four  since  his  victory  over 
AjL^t'dSuh.  ^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  campaign  in  India.  That  his  conquests  coidd  not 
have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a  period  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  conqueror  did  not  destroy  his 
unfinished  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap.^^  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedietice  was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Gyros  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  prov- 
inces. 

This  contmuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
ThiswMowfai  1  °*®***^'*»  *o  Alexander's  comprehensive  wisdom.  He  made  a 
toUfl^duato^pdieT  Macedouiau  soldier  of  his  iruard,  Peucestes,"  satrap  of  Persia; 
but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  hterary  or  philosophical 
pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians."  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces'^ 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  arpny,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  officera  of  the  king's  body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in- 
dependent satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  dirties,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  to  the  Indus, 
sprMd  of  ti»  Gn«k  A^d  ovcr  the  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 
FSS^iS^J^iSk  of  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 
dtkaioABb.  jjgpg  njj^  there,  on  the -solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.    The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts ;  they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life :  but  Greek  was  everywhere  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 

the  islflnd,  and  made  himself  maater  of  it,  pointed  to  he  flatraps  over  each,  in  Juatin,  XIII. 

Olymp.  117-1,  B.  a.    812.     [Diodoma,  XIX.  4,  and  Diodoras.  XVIII.  8, 80.  There  is  aearee- 

79.]   lie  afterwards  lost  it,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  ly  a  single  Asiatio'name  on  the  list;  only  Oi- 

his  great  naval  deftat  by  Demetrius  near  Sala-  vartes,  tne  father  of  Rozana,  Alexander's  <meen, 

mis.  Olymp.  118-2  [Diodoms,  XX.  581.  and  had  the  ooontry  of  Paix)pamisadn ;  and  I^oma 

Anally  recovered  it  after  thevictQiy  of  Ipans.  and  Tazilas  retained  for  a  time  their  govern- 

[Plntaroh,  Demetr.  85.]  ments  on  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus. 

"  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI.  1.  "  Arrian,  de  Ezpedit.    Alezand.  VI.  80. 

^  See  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  "  Arrian,  VII.  6. 

provinoeay  and  of  tha  Macedonian  generaia  ap-  **  Anian,  VII.  6, 11. 
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nadres  of  different  countries ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  oourt,  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 
tioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,^^  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many 
other  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  t^^reek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  originally  Grecian 
settlements,*^  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
language  and  institutions  of  Greece,  nnd  retained  the  impression  ^  ,  Aai»  wm  •om 
through  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  and  ^^  ^^^^ 
Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  ^*«iiiU^^t^mtiv! 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slifi^htly ;  and  the  connection  of  these  '"'****'  •^'■''^■* 
countries  with  Greece  was  finaBy  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  ArsacidaB."  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the^ther  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cns"  in  Media  and  Parthia,  h^  not  lost  their  national  character  even  m  the  time 
of  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enougli  if  they  could  retain  it  themselve?  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  fi  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  ho^woi^er,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  those  countries  L^  ^^  ^^^ 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  i**^^^^  *'^*^c 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
«ght  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  charactj^  notwithstanding  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  >l{emselves.  Such  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bithyma  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distinct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  125th  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cappadocia :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  .^ean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. 
In  the  124th  Olympiad  Zipastes^'  or  Zibsetes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

"  Appifin,  Syriac.  57.  id,  Vol.  III.  under  the  year  b.  o.  250,  a.  u.  c. 

"  Kr/«yici  rS¥  /icril  Tpi«ToX/;wv  irXof lytfifiTMr  'Ap-  404. 

rtbtp  MTd  ^Twaiv  *Io8f .  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  678.  One  »  Utpiouuirui  (h  M«afa)  HXww  'EAXnWac  Kurd 

Bhould  not  pay  mnoh  regard  to  such  a  story,  i^y  hf^jyiictv  rihf  *AX*idvipov,  4^v\aK^s  htKsv  rfiv 

were  there  not  other  groonds  for  believing  that  cvvinpoivTuv  ahtfi  fiap^dptav.    Polybius,  X.  27. 

the  Qreeks  at  a  very  early  period  had  settled  on  ^  lie  reigned  from  886  b.  o.  to  278,  and  was 

the  coasts  of  Cilicia.    Bee  the  remarkable  state-  bom  in  854.    His  fether  Bas  was  born  in  897 

ment  preserved  in  the  Armeniaa  translation  of  b.  o.   Memnon  apud  Photium,  p.  227,  228.  £d. 

Kosebius,  and  copied  by  Eusebius  from  Alex-  Bekker. 

ander  Polyhistor  or  AbvdennSj  that  Senna-  This  reference  may  perhaps  require  explana- 
chcrib  was  called  down  from  Nmeveh  bv  the  tion  for  some  readers.  Photius,  who  was  pat- 
news  of  a  Greek  descent  on  Oilida,  which  he  riarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
repelled  after  a  ver^  hard-fought  battle.  Com-  ninth  century,  has  left  a  sort  of  catalogue 
pare  Xiebuhr's  Elome  Schriften,  p.  208.  Might  raisonn^,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  various 
not  the  sons  of  Javan,  to  whom  uie  Phodnidans  books  which  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  reading, 
sold  Israelitish  captives  at  a  much  earlier  period  In  this  work,  which  he  called  his  library,  there 
(Joel  ill.  6),  be  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Ulician  are  preserved  abridgments  of  many  books  which 
coast  as  well  as  the  more  remote  inhabitants  of  would  otherwise  have  been  altogether  lost  to 
Greece  itself?  us ;  and  amongst  the  rest  there  is  an  abstract 

"  In  Olymp.  182-8,  b.  c.  250.  ^niis  was  in  the  of  a  history  of  Heradea  on  the  Ezuine  sea,  writ- 
reign  of  Antiochus  Theos.  See  Justin.  XLL  4,  ten  by  one  Memnon,  who  flourished  at  a  period 
who  makea  a  mistake,  however,  as  to  the  reign,  not  certainly  known,  but  which  cannot  be 
and  Arrian,  Parthic.  apud  Photium.  p.  17.  £d.  placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  early  Ro- 
Bekker.    See  abo  Yjuqa  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen-  man  emperors.  In  speaking  of  Heradea,  Mem- 
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KiiKdomorBithnb.  ^^^^^7'  reigning  over  the  Bitfaynians.  His  father  had  seen  the 
torrent  of  ^ezander's  invasion  pass  hy  him  without  touching  bis 
dominions ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bithynian 
prince  had  repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  had  merely 
overrun.  After  Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assigned  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lysimachus ; 
but  the  Bithynian  princes  held  their  ground  a^inst  him,  and  still  continued  to 
reign  over  a  territoi;y  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominions 
were  conquered  by  Seleucus  m  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Zipcetes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  been  before  of  Lysimachus ; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus*'  the  name  of  Cappadocia  is  applied  to  the 
c  I  u  ud  -  di  ^^^^®  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastwanl  of  the  Halys,  from  the 
T2r^*No[^emQipI  chaiu  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  govem- 
i«duei»or  oo  m,  ^^^^  ^^  ^jj  ^j^.^  coun^Ty  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius,**  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  i^ainst  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,"  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prev^led  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  between 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia :  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
placed  what  he  calls  Assyria ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia.**  But  while  the  southern  part  of  their  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion ;  and  in 
the  rei^n  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called^  by  Diodorus, 
'*  king,  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  tiie  Euxine  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^gean ;  and 
Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.**  His  son,  Mithridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption**  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  settlements  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes. 

non  was  often  led  to  notice  the  neighboring  pian,  Mithridat.  9,  112,  makes  Mithridates  to 
kings  of  Bithynia,  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  nave  been  deseended  m>m  Darius  himself.  We 
give  the  saocession  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Mithridates  or  Ariobarzanes  in  either  of 
of  those  obscure  princes.    So  capricious  is  the  the  lists  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis 
chance  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesios. 
ancient  history  from  oblivion,  while  it  has  ut-  **  Anabas.  VII.  8.    In  his  time  Ifithridates 
tcrly  destroyed  oU  record  of  others.    ButPho-  was  satrap  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia. 
tins*  library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century,  "  Herodot.  I.  72.     And  in  the  Periplus  of 
shows  what  treasures  of  Greek  literature  were  the  Euxine  ascribed  to  Mardanus  of  Heradea 
then  existing  at  Constantinople,  which  in  the  (Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  p.  78),  it  is  said  that  the 
course  of  the  six  following  centuries  perished  Cappadodans  were  called  by  some  White  Syi^ 
irrecoverably.    In  this  respect  the  French  and  ians,  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Cap- 
Venetian  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century  padocia  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
was  fkr  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  con-  **  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 
quest  in  the  fifteenth.  "  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
*  Herodot  1. 72, 76,  compared  with  V.  49.  *  Memnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  220.  Ed.  Bek- 
*>  Polybius,  V.  48'.  IHodorus,  XIX.  40.  Ap-  ker.    Diodorus,  XX.  UK 
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Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  passed  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Ariarathes,*^  to  whom  Diodorus 
Tes  the  title  of  Idng.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia, 
le  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria- 
rathes  ventured  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
sgned  Cappadocia  to  Eumenes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  (Ussolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
rathes,"  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him ;  and  then,  accord- 
mg  to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadocia 
on  Eumenes.  Ttke  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge*"  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  bj 
his  own  soldiers ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  bad  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus ;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  liCnor,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Seleucus  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
while  from  a  Greek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improve-  ^iq^  j^^  g^^,^ 
ments  in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  wDJiiJlwIw^Jikl 
receive  the  blessbgs  of  just  and  good  government ;  and  in  this  re-  opi«^«««>deomipi. 
spect^  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
ci  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
in  unprincipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbe^  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics.  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  f^  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  ordinary  occasions.  "  A 
satrap's  revenue,''  says  the  writer,'*  "arises  from  six  sources  :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy ;  from  his  domains ;  from  his  cus- 
toms ;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties ; 
from  his  pastures ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,"  and  a  tax  on  manufactiuing  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin**  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

But  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ^ 
from  Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine,  to  Soli  th^oMtBcSAd^  mi. 
and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek  population,  at  the  "*' 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.    Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

"  Diodorus,  XXXI.  Excerpt.  Photii.  *^  iart  ii  ttin  H  r<9v  wpwrSSuv '  irb  yfn,  Aird  rSy 

*  Diodorng,   XXXI.   apad    Photiam,  and    iv  rfi  x'^f^  ^^^  ytvoiiivav,  dird  iiiwopttavy  ivi  rt- 
XVni.  16.  \&v,  Atrb  fiovKiifid'nav,  iw6  r&v  iWuv,    (Economio. 

•  Diodorus,  XXXI.  apud  Phot.  II.  1 

••  Seethe  article  on  this  subject  in  Niebuhr's  •  ttmf  ii^  fj  &vi  rSiv  SXXuvy  hiKt^d\ai6v  re  koX 

Eleine  Schriften,  p.  412,  and  another  by  Mr.  x^^^*^^^**^  lepoaayopevonivri, 

Lewis,  in  the  lint  volume  of  the  Philological  ^  ircp2  t6  v6ni<riAa  ^(yuj  xo7ov  nal  irdrs  rtiuov  | 

Museum.  sSwvor  iroiifHov. 
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of  the  Mgean  was  covered  with  towns  whose  names  had  been  famous  from  re- 
mote ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  only,  but  almost  of  the 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-mmded  commonwealth  of  Rhodes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided 
Rkodcc  iti  wiM  ud  between  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,*^  lalysus,  and  Camirus. 
^m^M^  But  in  the  93d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
ofiueitmne.  JEgospotami,  tho  three  states  a^rreed  to  found  a  common  capital," 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  city 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  .the  Greek  name.  It  was  built 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus  of  MQe- 
tus,"  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  the  side  of  the  hUl, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  t&e  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
mous alike  in  war  and  peace ;  the  great  painter,  Proto^enes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  umversally  admired ;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  m  height,  which 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  a^inst  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  less 
glorious  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  glory, 
in  the  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  institutions, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens ;''  and,  above  all,  in  that  virtue  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy.^  And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Demetrius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates'*  whose  crimes  they  had  re- 
pressed, and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  nations, 
had  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators, 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,^  and  resolved  that  their 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  m  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies*  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the^tate  of  Aua  in  the  125th  Olym- 
Tb«  litaimtan  of  ibte  P^ '  ^^^  ^^  should  bo  remembered,  that  although  the  Greek  lit- 
Mriodh^d^irboi.  erature  of  this  period  was  very  voluminous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely 
'  perished,  that  hardly  a   single  writer  has  escaped  the  wreck. 

Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,^^  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Dicsear- 

»•  ThucydideBj  Vm.  ii.  "  Diodonw,  XX.  82,  88. 

»  Di<Jdoru8,  XIII.  75.  *•  Diodorus,  XX.  &8. 

"  Compare  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  *'  That  it  ia  not  Aristotle's  work  seems  to  me 

Politic.  II.  6,  and  Diodoms,  XIX.  45.  certain ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  oan  be  mach 

^  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652,  658.  itoXitcvo^^m?  k4X'  later  than  Aristotle-s  age,  for  the  writer  appears 

Xtora  tQv  *EXXi}y»y,  is  the  okaracter  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexander  as  still 

Bhodes  by  Diodorus,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  by  the  king,  with  his  sft- 

*  Diodorus,  XXI.  81.    Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  traps  in  the  several  provinces,  a  notion  whiob 
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ehns,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastus,  on  the  topo^phj^  of 
Oreece.  And  not  onlj  the  contemporary,  but  the  later  literature,  which  might 
hare  illustrated  these  times,  has  also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
connected  history  of  Diodorus  ends  for  us  with  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  years  can  be  gleaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  Jrlutarch,  from  Justm's  abridgment,  from 
the  mere  sketches  cont»ned  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  chronolo- 
gers,  which  are  exclusiyely  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  A^athocles,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in  the  mnth  and  tenth  books  of  livy,  while  he  is  giving  the  his-  ^kaj,  -n^  vummu 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  any  one  ^"SiiSrtySKSll 
suspect,  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  during  a  period  po^wofAgatboefit. 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  436  to  about  464  or  466,^  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Livy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memori^  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particular  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campaign,  the  combmations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their- 
success,  are  lost  in  oblivion ;  but  particukr  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great. 
Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  m  Africa  ;^*  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  Liparaean- 
islands,^  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc- 
cess agiunst  the  power  of  Cassander  ;^  above  all,  when  he  actually  landed  in< 
Italy,  with  Etruscan  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetians  or  Pediculans,^  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bruttium :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  has 
mentioned ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,^^  m  his  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite  - 
soldiers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus- 

certainly  may  have  outUiBted  the  life  of  Alexan-  certainly.     Agathocles  reined  in  all  twenty- 

der  himself^  for  his  generals  for  several  years  eight  years.    Bee  Diodorus,  XXI.  12.    Fragm. 

profeaaed  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  infant  son,  Hoescnel. 

Diit  which  most  have  passed  away,  at  any  rate  ^  Boring  four  years,  firom  Olymp.  117-8  tc 

within  a  few  years,  when  the  generals  assumed  118-2  indasive ;  that  is,  during  the  £truBcau . 

•everally  the  Kingly  diadem.  campaigns  of  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Samnite 

*  The  beginning  of  Agathocles'  dominion  is  war. 

placed  by  Diodof  us  in  Olymp.  115-i,  which,  ao-  ^  In  Olymp.  119-1,  the  last  year  of  the  second 

cording  to  Ms  synchronism,  is  the  year  or  the  Samnite  war.    Diodorus^  XX.  101. 

consulship  of  M.  Foelins  and  L.  Plontius,  and  *  In  the  120th  Olvmpiad,  but  the  exact  year 

the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  Hb  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  somewhere  about 

death  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  because  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    Dio- 

of  the  confusions  and  different  systems  of  the  dorus.  XXI.  2.  Fragm,  Hoeschel.     Compare 

Boman  chronology.    It  would  fall  in  Olymp.  also  Iragm.  Vatican,  XXI.  2. 

122-4f  or  B.  0. 289 ;  but  whether  that  year  would  ^  About  the  same  period,  just  after  his  expe> 

coincide  with  the  oonsulshin  of  M.  Valerius  dition  to  Corcyra.    Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel, 

and  Q.  Osedicius,  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  XXI.  8, 4. 

third  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two  sue-  ^  Diodorus,  XX.  .11 .  64. 
oeeding  consulships,  it  is   impossible  to  fix 
24 
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can  fleet  of  eighteen  sbips^  came  to  his  relief  at  Syracuse,  when 

MiM  of  the  mtioDi  of  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 
^^'  the  enemy  and  effect  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.    This  was 

three  or  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  of  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  successes  of  Q.  Fabius.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Tarentines* 
applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucanians, 
and  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the  date  is  not  men- 
tioned, must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Bruttians ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  1 20th  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  against  Rome^ 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  m  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Cartha^nians,  and  of  estab- 
lishing  his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against  Pyr- 
rhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,"  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  haa  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage.   4i^ 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122a  olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
Diftneted  tuto  of  8u  the  cud  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
^"*jItol!^'irS;  ^e,  like  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
jatoTTMit.  ^^Q^  Qf  tyrant;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accos- 

tomed  men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones  ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima- 
•chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Polybius  accused  Timeeus  of  calumniating  him ; 
but  sui-ely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says"  that  although  in  the  beginning  of  hu  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Au^tus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  indulged  m 
iboth  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
.must  have  been  extreme.  Dmocrates,  a  Syracusan  eidle,"  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000  horse,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agathocles'  offer  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  own 
dominion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Gar* 
thaginians  over  to  put  Dinocrates  down ;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission  ;** 
and  from  this  time,  a.  u.  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  miseiT. 
His  son,  Agathocles,"  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathu8>  and  the  old 
^tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and 
liopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  his  family 
as  soon  as  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
wife,  Texena,'*  with  hia^  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 

•  Biodorus,  XX.  SI.  In  Olymp.  118-2.  *  Biodonw,  XX,  77,  78. 

«  Strabo,  VI.  p.  280.  "  Diodorus,  XX.  89,  90. 

••  Livy,  IX.  48.  •*  Diodorus,  XXI.  12.    Fragm.  HoewheL 

w  Polybius,  IX,  98.  *  Justin,  XXIII.  2.   The  account  of  the  ptf*- 
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tiTe  countiy,  whilst  lie  himself  should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  his  death,  the 
old  democracy**  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  hb  property  was  confiscated* 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Hicetas,  was  continued  in  the  office  of  captain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years"  successively ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  militiuy  command 
m  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army**  in  the 
field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded  ^^^^^^.^  ummUM  w 
by  the  tyrant's  grandson,  Archagathus.  But  Maenon,  who  is  said  ^m»n»B»^Mm^ 
in  Diodorus'  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was  ^*^**"'' 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Cartha^nians.  Syracuse 
was  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
Tbey  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Maenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Maenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreigners, 
were  stiU  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangers  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  accordingly  came  to  Messana,*  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy  ;  but  bemg  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  b;^  night  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
mertini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  mto  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcel;^  happier.  Hicetas  had  the  T^rnDti  in  um  anwai 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias*  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  •"~<'»wiy- 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromemum,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by  Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,^*  which  had  been  again  partially  inhabited  after 
its  destruction  by  Phmtias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
Agathocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  This  course  of  events 
on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
restore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

ing  between  Agathocles  and  his  family  is  ffiven  ezprea^ons  are,  'Uirat  hvta  hn  iwamAn^^ 

by  Justin  with  much  simplicity  and  goodfeel-  UpiXktTai  i^  npavp(6ot. 

ing,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  pre-  **  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI,  12, 18. 

ferred  this  stoiy  to  the  horrible  and  incredible  "  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  18.  Po- 

tales  abont  the  last  days  of  Agathocles  which  lybiiis,  I.  7. 

Diodoroa  has  copied  apparently  from  Timeus.  ^  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXH.  2, 11. 

"  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXL  12.  «>  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Hoesohd.  XXIII.  2.  Po- 

"  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeeohel  XXII.  6.  Hit  lybius,  1. 8. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pjrrhus  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  hb  early  yean, 
oiMM.  iii  difiwud  ^^  must  turn  our  eyes  to  Greece,  the  worn-out  and  cast-off  skin 
S?*GSito^to*d£iSf  frona  which  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth 
!fwA,S?y^*!?w  ^^  vigor  to  other  lands.  Greek  power,  Greek  energy,  Greek 
^^^'^'  genius,  mi^ht  now  be   found  indeed  anywhere  rather  than  in 

Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  foreign  service"  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  efiter 
it;  yet  exposed  to  Sie  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov- 
ereigns, because  its  possession  was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under  some  pretence  to  recdve 
the  garrison  of  another- into  its  citadels;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
Poiiorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  w^hen  he  himself  engaged  in  his 
Ittst  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  nands  of  Selencus,  Greece  was  still,  for  the  most  paii» 
under  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Selen- 
cus Nlcator,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
Ptolemv  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made**  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  nalaoDsi  con- 
federacy, and  Areus,  the  Spartan  kiug,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  oi  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  jEtolia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  l^e  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved.  Yet,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinction  of  Grecian  independency 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martinmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Achaian  or  Achsean  league. 

The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
rooMdaKrfdMAdw.  decline,  but  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
■o  iM«««.  brought  before  our  notice.    The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gauhsh  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigonus  was  hkely  to  have  sufiScient 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean  cities,**  Dyme,  Patrse,  Tri- 
tssa,  and  Phar»,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,**  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switaserland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhns'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
Th«  dtiM  of  fei  Jiowever  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  even  for 
Mm»mlrti7^  ii«Tte  their  last  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
''^**'  cedonian  king,  Anti^nus,"  either  directly,  by  having  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  m  their  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as  beinff  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
among  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon*^  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poiiorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

*  DiodonuLXX.  40.  He  bkjb  that  when  Aratns  delivered  SioyOQ  in 
"  Justin,  aaIV.  1.  ^  251  b.  o.  some  of  the  exiles  whom  he  then  re- 
**  Polybius,  II.  41.  stored  had  been  in  banishment  fifty  yean.  And 

*  Polybins,  II.  48.  CioerO)  oopying  from  the  same  source  however, 
**  Polybius,  II.  41.  IX.  29.  namely,  Aratus^  own  memoirs,  says  the  tame 
^  Biodorus,  XX.  102.    Plutarch,  Aratns,  ».  thing.    De  Ofllciis,  II.  28. 
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the  whole  population  withb  the  predncts  of^the  old  eitadel.  Megalopolis*  about 
this  time  must  ha^e  been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tyrant,  Aiistodemus,  of  Phi- 
galea,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  factions  in  the  oligarchy  by  which  the  city  had 
been  before  {governed.  In  Aides'*  Aiistippus  had  the  ascendency,  through  the 
support  of  kmg  Antigonus.  The  Acropolis  of  CorinUi*^  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
place  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence ;  so  that,  after  his 
death,  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  m  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicaea.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost  uniyersal,  and  Greece 
oottld  no  longer  boast  that  she  had  banished  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  in 
peace  ;^^  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  coul4  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus 
ci  Corinth.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year  ^ 
of  the  125th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  ^B^^'^oillofdm 
and  iEtolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  Thermopylae  to  oppose  • 
them ;  and  the  Boeotian  force^  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,^'  and  after  his 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls^  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Anti^nus  Gonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him* 
self  m  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagra  is  mentioned** 
as  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  years^*  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
could  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments ;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  their  prop* 
erty  to  thenr  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

*  PaoBaniaA,  VIII.  37.  He  putii  Aiistodeoras,  Hove,  in  tiie  older  oonitittitieii.  Bdckh  thinks 
however,  too  early,  when  he  says  that  he  he-  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Thehes, 
came  tyrant  soon  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  that  this  ma^strate  shoold  he  always  aThehan« 
oonfonnds  Aerotatus,  son  of  Areas,  with  Aero-  Corpus  Insoript.  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 

tatns,  son  of  Cleomenes.    In  818  b,  o.  Megalopo-  ^■^Polyhius,  XX.  8.    iMciEarchns,  Stat.  Gtsbo. 

lis  was  ffovemed  hy  a  strict  oligarchy.    See  Dio-  p.  15,  et  seq^.  Hudson.    The  text  in  these  frag- 

doms,  A VIII.  68.    Compare  rolyhius,  X.  25.  mcnts  of  Dicaarchus  is  often  hopelessly  cor- 

••  rlutarch,  Pyrrhus,  80.  rupt ;  hut  they  seem  also,  independently  of 

*  Plutarch,  Aratus,  16, 17.  such  faults,  to  have  been  interpolated  by  some 
"  Plutarch,  Aratus,  6.  more  modem  writer,  or  rather  their  substance 
*■  Pansanias,  X.  20.  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  own  langnaffe, 
"  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  89,  40.  not  without  many  additions.  We  know  the 
'*  Piodorus,  Pragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  10.  manner  in  whion  old  topographical  accounts 

*  Dicsearchus,  Stat.  Gnec.  p.  18.  Ed.  Hud-  are  copied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  of 
son.  The  inscriptions  of  this  period  show  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own :  and 
there  was  still  a  government  for  all  Bceotia,  thus  the  work  of  Dictearchus  seems  to  nave 
nivdv  nanfiotuTQv  ovvidfiov.andBodotaxchB^  as  in  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  flrag- 
ancicnt  times  ;  there  was  also  a  magistrate  ments,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  a  later 
called  ifx^*  /rMiv^  BoiwrAv,  or  Jpx«*v  Boiwre7c,  writer,  snd  altered  both  in  their  language  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Boeo-  matter. 

tar^,  and  of  whom  l^ere  is  no  mention,  I  be- 
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the  outrages  of  their  members.  A  .strong  but  not  improbable  picture  of  tbe 
worst  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  even  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest 
condition  of  society*  are  always  fraught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morally. 

Forty  years  haa  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.  His  death, 
as  was  most  fitting,  coincided  ^exactly  with  the  period  of  his  coon- 
i^^^ro^^S^  try's  complete  siu>jection ;  within  a  month'^^  i^r  Antipater  had 
'^''  established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 

caped his  vengeance  b^  a  sudden  and  punless  death^^  m  the  island  of  Calauria. 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  sharo 
'  in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crushed 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  thene  were  Persian  archers,  slingers, 
and  cavalry,^'  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Craterus,  and  who 
thus  sinmgely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Platsea.  That  great  democracy,  with 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  then  witnessed,  was  again  destroyed  by  Antipater,  after  a  duration  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citiasens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachmae  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchisea.  Lands  in  Thrace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers  ;^  whilst  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon's  laws,  while  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Muny- 
chia, and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

llien  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remained  snb- 
AMiDoniiMii  Mtor«i  i^®*'  ^™^  ^  Antipater  and  then  to  Cassander  his  son ;  and  al- 
tyjDawtiJM  Pouor.  though  the  qualification  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Cassander** 
""^  to  1000  drachmae,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his  father,  and 

thus  the  mtemal  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  still,  whilst 
Munychia  and  Piraeus  were  in  the  power  of  a  fordgn  pnnce,  Athens  could  have 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  447,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,^  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athemans  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  democratic,"  and 
of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent"  for  the  great- 
est national  blessings  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  the 
DRMbiM  bbBMif  00.  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their 
Z£d^^*!^u!  city ;  and  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  affairs  began  to  mend, 
■""^"^  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 

only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the  hill^  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel.    It  was  recovered 

""  Platarch,  in  Demosth.  28.  Sodb  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon ! 

^  Ibid.  80.  The  common  Btary^  was  that  De-  Your  feeble  spirits.  Greece  her  head  hath 
mosthenos  Mlled  himself  b^  a  poison  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  himj  but  ms  nephew,  Demo-  Asifthe  wreath  of  Libertjr  thereon 

chares,  expressed  his  belief  that  nis  death  was  Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  doud, 

natural :  or  rather,  in  his  own  language,  "  that  Which,  at  Jove^s  wiU,  descends  on  Pelion*i 
the  gods,  in  their  care  for  him,  nod  rescued  top. 

him  m)m  the  cruelty  of  the  Maoedonians  by  a  «««»»«• 

'  r  and  gentle  death."  Ah  I   that  a  conqueror^s  word  should  be  so 


^  iodorus,  XVIII.  16.  dear ! 

"*  Biodorus,  XVIII.  18.  Ah !  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  rapturous 

"  Diodorus,  XVIII.  74.  jojs  I 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  46, 46.  A  gift  or  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
**  Who  can  help  remembering  Mr.  Words-    By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heav- 

worth^B  beautifiil  fines  ?  en." 

"  So  ye  prop,  "  Flutarch|  Demotr.  80, 84.  Pausanlae,  L  86. 
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again,  when  be  had  Deen  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimacbus  and  Pyrrhus, 
by  one  of  the  last  successful  efforts  of  Athenian  valor.  Olympiodorus,"*  who 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a.  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Macedonians,  stormed  the 
Museum,  and  delivered  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of 
the  123d  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  really  independent,  for  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness.  In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
OFators  now  to  be  found  in  Athens.  The  great  tragedians  had  Atii«»-  ztaoaodi^ 
long  since  become  extinct;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in  his  "^ 
own  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  "  Master  of  the  Wise****  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundless 
knowledge,  and  his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  mdeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  declining  age.  Still  there 
was  inteUectual  life  of  no  common  kind  existmg  at  this  time  in  Athens.  There 
were  now  living  and  teachii^  within  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  phi- 
losophy were  destined  to  influence  most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  thehr  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Rbman  republic, — Epicurus  and  Zeno. 

But  Bceotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  principal  powers  of  northern 
Greece ;  the  half-barbarous  uEtolians  hsd  risen  to  such  an  emi-  ...  ^  .  ^ 
nence,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  $Amunf%  «  "h. 
tend  single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  separated  from  Acamania"  by  the  Ache- 
lous,  and  was  stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
(tf  federal  government  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  ^Etolian  nation ;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  uEtolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captain-general,"  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
government  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs^*  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther- 
mum thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comers,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
since  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  m  which  the  JStolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ- 

**  Plataroh,  Demetr.  46.    PaTuanlas,*  t,  26.       in  the  year  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the 

«  "  Vidi  n  maestro  di  oolor  che  sanno  ^fe  "'^^P.^^i^fST^rSJ' «'«^^^^^^^ 

BedertraiUosoilcafemiffUa."  Trachinla.    (Pausamas,  X.  20,  f ».)    At  a  later 

o«u«r  UB  iuupwuv»  "jejs^  T«fi»«in  TV  Penod,  Naupaotus   was   become  an  -fitolian 

Bahtb,  Inferno,  IV.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^ 

"  It  had,  however,  acquired  several  towns  quered. 

situated  in  its  neighborhood  which  had  former-  "  Polybius,  V.  8,  XXII.  16,  %  10.    The  oap- 

ly  been  independent.  The  date  of  these  several  tain-general  and  secretary  were  officers  also  of 

acquisitions  is  difflult  to  fix  precisely.     The  the  AchsBsn  league,      whether   the  ufitolian 

wfitic^ianB  had  occupied  the  ftmous  Oirrhean  league  was  fonned  on  the  Achiean  model,  or 

plain  just  after  the  death  of  Selenous ;  a  repe-  whether  it  eidsted  earlier,  we  cannot  tell. 

tition  of  the  old  Phocian  sacrileffe,  which  was  "  iyooal  ra?  ramipus.    Polyb.  V.  8.    These 

the  caose  or  mretence  of  a  general  attack  upon  fairs  and  religious  restivals,  held  along  with  the 

them  by  the  Peloponneaian  Greeks  under  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  lis  of 

supremacy  of  Sparta.    But  in  this  new  sacred  the  great  Etruscan  assemblies  at  the  temple  of 

war,  the  authors  of  the  sacrilc|^  were  more  Voltumna.    The  Mrs  seemed  to  imply  that  tha 

fifftnnate  than  the  Phodans  of  old,  and  the  towns  in  iBtolia  were  still  little  better  than  vit 

JBbolians  repelled  their  assaUants  with  ^reat  lages,  so  as  to  have  but  few  shops  for  the  rega- 

faMS.    Juatiny  XXIV.  1.   About  the  same  time,  lar  supply  of  oommodities. 
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ilization,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  lees  secure  al  Atbeos  than  they 
are  at  this  day  in  the  best  governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  iBtolians  went 
always  armed  ;*^  and  the  character  of  a  robber  was  stiU  deemed  honorable 
amongst  them,  as  it  had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  As 
the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed  on  a  larger  s<»Lle,  and 
JEtolian  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their  own  account  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,''  ^stgaral,  a  name*^  which  occurs 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the  general  decline  of  good  goY- 
emment  had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  ^tolians  will  play  an  important  port  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  their 
PoiiiiMi  raiatiMii  of  quarrcls  with  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  league  led  them  to  con- 
^^"^  elude  an  alHance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  carry  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  pohtical  system  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed ;  tney  were  in  alliance  with  Anti^onus  Gonatas^  before  he  obtained 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  OirrhsBan  plain 
mvolved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  and  to  the 
Achseans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice ;  and  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  more 
bravely  or  more  effectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  cim 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Greece, 
when  the  ^tolians  ^came  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as 
Bpirai.  It*  Tsriow  of  modcm  Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
^g  ^^JSfyUrt!!  ^^^  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  reaching 
ryui  tndiuou.  inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east^ 
ward  ^nd  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  hmits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages**  or  in  small  village-like  towns, 
scattered  over  the  mountuns,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  m  many  places  intersected, 
going  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing excellence,^  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

••  Thucydides,  I.  6.  "  Justin,  XXIV.  1.    Dion  GaswuB,  Fngm. 

'>  Polybius,  IV.  8.  6.    Yalokenaer  says  that  Peiresc.  XXXTX. 

the  word  wuparhi  occurs,  for  the  first  time  in  **  oUtdci  Kard  rcS/iof,  is  the  character  given  by 

Uie  surviving  Greek  literature,  in  the  Beptua-  Scylax  of  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  and 

gint  translation  of  the  Bible.    There  it  is  to  be  Molossians  equally.    Periplus,  p.  11.  13,  "Ed. 

found  in  Job  XXV.  8,  and  Hosea  VI.  10;  in  Hudson.    But  we  hear  of  some  towns  among 

both  instances,  I  think,  siffnifpng  a  robber  by  them,  Although  of  none  of  any  considerable  size 

and  rather  than  by  sea.    And  so  itupaH^ov  u  or  importance. 

used  in  Genesis  XllX.  19.  Thus  the  Scholiast  **  The  ancient  character  of  the  Molosoan 
on  Pindar.  Pyth.  62,  says  that  m^rai  properly  dogs  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hughes  found  them 
means  ol  h  hid  KaKovpyo^vrts.  See  Valckenaer  as  numerous  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  in  an- 
on Ammonius,'  p.  194.  The  Greek  translatore  dent  days ;  the  breed^e  thinks,  has  in  no 
ofthe  Bible  could  not  have  got  the  word  from  respect  de^nerated.  He  describes  them  as 
old  Greece,  butthe  robber  population  of  Isauria  "varying  m  color  through  different  shades 
and  Cilicia,  who  made  the  name  of  pirate  so  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bright  dun,  their  long 
fiunous  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  had  fur  being  verv  soft,  and  thick  and  flossy;  in 
probably  already  begun  to  be  troublesome,  and  siie  they  are  about  equal  to  an  English  mastiff: 
to  molest  the  I^ptian  merdiant  vessels.  they  have  a  long  nose,  delicate  ears  finely  points 
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en**  being  amongst  the  best  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tioDS  before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
whose  ministers,  the  Seljj,  a  priesthood  of  ansterest  life,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of  the  sacred 
oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These  traditions  ascend  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Molos- 
sans  after  his  return  from  Troy»**  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossian  kin^.  The  government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 
period ;  the  kings,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
bled people^  at  Passaron,  and  i^wore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
uier  times  Epirus  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  m  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  ^g^nst  the  Lucanians ;  and  on  bis 
death  his  first  cousin*"  ^£aoides  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ^acides  married  Pthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

.^Eacides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin  Olympias,**  when  Cassander 
vanted  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexaifder  in  order  to  seat  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
Umself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  |;^;^|^'^^*^*<v 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
party  which  was  likely  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They  accordingly 
met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  their  king,  ^acides  him- 
self was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his  daughter  Deida- 
mia was  with  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefs'^  having  mimlered  naAny  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
him  also  to  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  on  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  few  de- 
voted followers,  and  carried  safely  into  lUjrria,  where  Glauoias,  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  socxi  afterwards,'*^  Pyr- 
rhns  remained  under  Glaucius'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  power  of  Cassander  m  Greece 
seemed  to  be  tottering,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-estab-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
lished  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias'"  entered  Epirus  with  thnJZTwit.udN. 
an  armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again  "*"''  "**'**' 
the  face  of  afiicurs  changed ;  the  great  league  beti^ een  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se* 
leucus,  and  Lysimachus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  Greece,  that  he  might  help  his  father  in  Asia;  thus  Cassander's  party 
recovered  their  influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pprhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeen 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into  enle.  He  now  joined  Demetrius,  who, 
besides  Uieir  common  enmity  to  Cassander,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sister ; 

ed,  magnifloent  tail,  legB  of  a  moderate  length,  might  mislead:  as,  for  instanoe)  he  oonfonnda 

with  a  body  nioeljr  ronnded  and  oompaot.'*  Tharyntaa  or  Tharypna,  the  mat  grandfather 

Thtvela  in  iabaniiL  &o.,  Vol.  I.  p.  48S.  of  JSaddes,  with  Aiybaa  his  &ther,  and  makes 

*  See  Kmse^s  HeUas,  VoL  L  p.  868,  and  the  .facidea  and  Al^ander  brothers  instead  of 

aathorities  there  quoted.  consins,  unless  by  the  term  "  fhiter*^  he  means 

"  Pausanias,  I.  11.  ftater  patrnelis*'  and  not  **  fVater  germanus." 

•»  Hutarch,  Pyrrhus,  66.  ■•  Kodorus,  XIX.  86. 

••  For  the  family  of  Pyrrhus,  see  Plutardh,  "•  PIntarch,  Pyrrh.  2. 

Pynh.  I.    Pausamaa,  I.  11.    Diodorus,  XVI.  »  Diodoras,  XIX.  74. 

7iy  and  XIX.  51.  See  also  Justin,  XVn.  8;  but  »•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  8. 
in  h»  aeoount  there  axe  aome  things  which 
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and  with  bim  he  crossed  oyer  bto  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
After  that  great  defeat  he  still  remained  futhful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  him^"  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Ptolemy  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  obtained 
the  good  opinion  and  r^rard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice's  assistance  he 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  to  Epinis.  His 
kinsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  it ;  but 
Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread- 
ing, however,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  tq  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  he 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  him,*®*  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
r^al  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusinff  Neoptolemus  of  forming  de- 
sigiis  against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered  him,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  as  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epinis. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  121st  Olympiad,  five 
H«  ifluittm  b  ik«  y®*"  ^^^  *^®  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander^  succes- 
qawwu  utwyn  th*  sors  had  gained  his  power  by  more  or  worse  crimes  than  Cassan- 
"^  der ;  and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 

of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander'^  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered  his 
own  mother,  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half- 
sister  of  Alexander ;  and  now  the  utst  survivor  of  the  old  royal  famOy  of  the  race 
of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedoman  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece ;  Tymphasa  and  Paraussa,'^  just  under  the  central  ridge  which 
turns  the  streams  to  tne  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acamania,  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Ambracia. 

The  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrhus' 
btinetto  of  caMa.  ^^Ip*  ^  bccamc  king  of  Macedonia.  Antipater  fled  to  Lysima- 
4«r'ibaiU7.  ^YxuB  foY  protcctiou,  aud  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him.*" 

Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  after  all  hia 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
vjnhm  tHw  vtnAo  old  eucmics,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  more 
ISgSltirS*^.  JS  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  mvade  Macedonia. 
K?*o^triI."!?S2i  Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,'"  and  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
for  .boat  dx7«an.      q(  j^  domluious,  thc  othcr  part  being  claimed  by  Lysimachus. 

*•  Plntaroh,  Pyrrh.  4.                »•  Ibid.  5.  tribes  by  Thaejdides,  11.  80,  and  it  wppemn 

"*  Porphyry  and  BezippoB ;  apad  Enaeb.  that  Alexander  waa  bat  restoring  to  FVrrfaiis 

Chronic  £d.  Soaliger.  p.  58,  68.    Plataroh,  oonntries  which  geographioally  belonged  mora 

Pyrrh.  6.  to  Epims  than  to  Maoeaon,  and  some  of  which 

^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  6.     The  present  text  had  in  earlier  times  been  connected  with  it 

reads  r^  n  Hvft^lav  xal  i^v  vapaX/av  riff  Mairc^-  politically. 

via;.  Palmer  had  corrected  £nMi^a/air  or  IV^fa/av  In  Stephanns  Byzant.  in  XmvU,  there  is  a 

instead  of  Nv/t^o&iv,  and  Nieouhr  with  no  less  quotation  iVom  Ptoxenos  (an  liistorian  who 

certain^  has  restored  naftnalav  for  rofoXlair.  wrote  about  PVrrhus ;  see  Bionys.  Halic  XIZ. 

Rom.  Geschichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  686.    He  ob-  11,  IWrn.  Mai.  and  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 

serves  that  mpoX/av  could  only  mean  the  coast  len.  Vol.  III.  668)  enumerating  the  people  of 

between  IXum  and  the  Strvmon,  which  it  is  ab-  Ghaonia.  It  runs,  Tv^^ioi,  T«patfXioi,  ^Ajtiiiwwt, 

surd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    TymphsBa  where  K.  0.  Muller  corrects  Tiw^ioi,  II«^mim. 

and  Parauea,  Niebuhr  adds,  are  mentioned  to-  "  Uber  die  Makedoner.  N.  88.'*    His  oorrection 

gether  by  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  I.  7,  as  and  Niebuhr's  mutually  oonflrm  one  another, 

countries  which  Alexander  passed  by  on  his  ""  Porphyry  and  Dexippus,  apud  Saseb.  pfk 

march  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly.     The  Pa-  68-68.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  7.    Demetrius,  86. 

raueans  are  reckoned  along  with  the  Epirot  **  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  44.    P^rrrh.  11. 
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Bat  at  the  end  of  seven  months^"  Lysimachus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Macedonia,  and  drove  Pyrrhus  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
of  Epiros.  There  he  reigned  in  peace  for  about  six  years,  his  dommions  mclu- 
ding  not  Epirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
first  mtcrferenoe  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander's  sons,  Tymphsea  and  Parausea  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  MtoWans,  which  was  re- 
newed in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter^'®  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures.  , 

But  although  Pyrrhus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Ital-  at^j^iMdaiiwrthai 
ian  expedition  was  marked  by  great  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  g^  i»  othtr  oou- 
emy,  the  founder  oi  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  years'  captivity  in 
Syria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
in  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  Seleucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander's 
immediate  successqn,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  tifMerer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Phifadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Bfacedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  jK>ssession  of  the  vacant  thj-one 
of  Macedonia,  and  Became  immediately  mvolved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  ,^"'  the  first  of  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia, 
which,  as  having  been  held  by  his  father  duiin?  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded 
as  his  lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  ne  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  m 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  ^tolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  ^attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  ^to- 
Hans ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  reigned  with- 
oat  further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadors*"  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyr- 
rhus to  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  ^  Ttt«&tia«  hto 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex-  ^' 
ander.  Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
leagued  in  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy ;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arriving  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander, the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  uEacus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Pyrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 
his  passage  to  Italy,  and  for  his  war  with  the  Romans. 

"*  PorphTTT  and  Dexipxws,  spad  Eoaeb.  pp.  "*  Justin,  XXIV.  1.  Heixmon,  Bpnd  Ph^ 
6S-68.  r  rr     ^^^^  p^  228.  Ed.  Bekkw. 

»  See  PolyWnB,  XXH.  10, 18.  "•  rtutoroh,  I^h.  18. 


CHAPTER  XXXyi, 

HOME  AND  THE  BOMAK  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  W AB  WITH  THE 
TABENTINE8  AND  WITH  PTEBHU8. 


**  Privatas  iOiB  census  erat  brevis 
Commune  magnum;  nulla  deoempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam 
PorticuB  ezcipiebat  Arcton, 
Nee  fortultum  spemere  oespitem 
Lejees  ainebant,  oppida  pubJioo 
Humtu  jubentes  et  deomm 
Templa  novo  dscoraie  sazo.*' 

Hosjlt.  Caimin.  II.  16. 


The  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  actual 
Sketch  of  th«  bommx  s^^  ^^  oftcn  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are 
■uuaTRoiM.  not  original.     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources; 

for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  long 
since  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  mquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  only 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemporary 
historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
pmnfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  oi  arriving  at 
length  at  iA^e  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  w^  divided  into  three- 
TiiadiTUoMeruieBo.  aud-thirty  tribcs  ;^  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included, 
nvipeopb.  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  serarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  civitas  sine  suf- 
fragio,  amounted  to  272,000.*  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  serarians ;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tne  country  tribes ;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  serarians,  however,  must  have  bee^ 
greatly  diminished,  since  freedmen  and  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  have  only  contained  those 

'  That  is  to  say,  twenty  tribes  are  known  to  tribes  were  created,  which  indndedthe  Priver- 

have  existed  in  the  eiurliest  period  of  the  oom-  nataans,  and  the  settlen  in  the  Fsleniian  fdain. 

mon wealth,  and  ano^er  was  added  soon  after-  And,  lastly,  after  the  ^uion  war,  two  mon 

wards.    The  number  of  twenty-one  continued  were  added  in  455,  the  Aniensian  and  the  Te- 

till  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  when  four  more  rentine.  in  which  were  enrolled  the  .£qui|ms. 

were  added  on  the  lifht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  AU  tmee  are  deaily  local  tribes,  and  their 

3B8;  namely,  the  StSlidine,  the  Tromentme,  situation  is  weU  known.    The  same  may  be 

the  Sabatine,  and  the  Amiensian.    Two  more  sud  of  the  four  city  tiibes,  the  CoUine,  the  Es- 

were  added  in  897  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  quiline,  the  Palatine^  and  the  tribe  of  Subura. 

Volscian  lowlands  near  tiie  Pomptine  marshes,  But  to  the  remainmg  seventeen,  which  art 

the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  Bome  noUe  Boman  fkmily, 

added  auer  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  MsBcian  as  the  JSmilian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Fabian,  ^bc, 

and  the  S<»ptiaxi.  for  the  Lanuvians  and  some  it  is  extremely  di£aoult  to  assign  their  propei 

other  people  of  Latium.    In  the  second  Sam-  locality, 

niie  war,  m  486-7,  the  Ufentine  and  Falerian  *  Livy,  E^at.  XL 
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who  had  forfeited  their  franchise^  either  in  oonseqaeoee  of  their  having  nioiirred 
legal  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  cenaors. 

The  members  of  the  conntiy  tribes,  of  those  ai  least  which  had  been  created 

within  the  last  century,  lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  ^ of  ufc  of  tk. 

went  up  to  Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of  gfanM  of  om  oontry 
great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
nd  party  q[>poeed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  consok  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
legions.'  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up  to  Home  occasionally,  and  the 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  woula  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
gr»t  numberB.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
legions,  they  lived  on  their  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports,and  tiieir  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetii^  of  their  nej^hbors  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these  times 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  anooften  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  moat  universal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  nund.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 
cravings ;  of  the  beautjr  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  of 
^oquence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  aU  the  wonders  arouid  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  h^hest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultuFal  Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  j^^q^^^^^ 
awakens  the  ^fisusulties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities ;  and  country  ^gf 3|;J|J*>^  ^ 
sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied  to  them,  they  «j«i»,.oda«*orii- 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleuures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art  ' 
or  geniua  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  anieurs  on  a  huge  scale, 
much  more  when  these  affiiirs  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence ;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  gun  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  the  faidly  of  the  Claudii  seem 
always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  mOitary  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  maldng  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
than  by  his  achievements  in  war ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  collea^e  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Yolumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
quence, as  if  he  could  only  talk*  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  high  nobility,  independently  of  an^  personal  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  l£e  family  of  the  Coruncanb  owed  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  law.  T^.  Coruncanius*  was  consul  with 
P.  Lsevinus  in  the. year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life  to  ^ve  answers  on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him ;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  hi^h  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian*  who  was  ever  appointed  to 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  The  Ogulnu  also  appear  to  have  been  a  family 
distinguished  for  knowledge  imd  accomplisbments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

*  FolyUoi,  VI.  19.  *  PomponiuB,  de  Qrigine  Joris,  fi  85,  8S.    Ci- 

*  Uvjj  X.  19.  oero,  BratoB,  14.    Cato  M^jor,  9. 

•  iiT7,  Epit.  XVUI. 
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augnr  and  pon^ex  to  the  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  ffidileship  they  orna- 
mented the  city  with  several  works  of  art ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  Epidaurus,  already  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors'  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhns  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  ^et  no  reffxdar  drama,  for  Livius  Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  ex- 
ToiaiabMMofiiuut  hibit  his  plsys  till  after  the  first  Punic  war;'  bnt  there  were  pan- 
•rntnn.  tomimic  dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;•  there  were  the 

saturae'^  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by  native  performers  ,*  and  there  were  the 
comic  or  satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellse  atellanse),  in  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  amusement.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  of  poetiy, 
and  the  natural  love  of  it ;  and  it  was  long  the  oustom  at  all  entertainments"  that 
each  guest  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
gyrical orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contain- 
ing a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions.**  These  orations  emte^ 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Ro- 
man story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 
^^  were  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  Komans  enjoyed  with  the  keen- 

Tii«gi««t!!!!r7£  est  delight  the  sports  of  the  cux^us,  which  resembled  the  great 
'*'*^  national  games  of  Greece.     Every  year  in  the  month  of  Septem- 

ber" four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indiflerently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divimties  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession'*  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

*  Dionysius,  XX.  4.     Fragm.  Vatic  Valer.    Roman  AntSqiiitles.    The  view  of  the  drcus 
Mftzim.  rV^.  8.  §  9.  and  the  Palatine,  ^ven  in  Panvinina'  work,  is 

»  Clinton,  Faati  Hellenici,  Vol.  III.  p.  26,  b.  o.  enrious.  as  showing  how  greatly  Eome  has 

240.  changed  in  the  last  250  years.    A  shorter  ao- 

•  Llvy,  VII.  2.  oonnt  may  be  found  in  Bosini  and  Dempster's 
*"  I  am  not  ventaring  to  determine  the  ety-  work  on  Boman  antiqaitiea ;   and  the  topog- 

mology  of  this  word,  out  giving  merely  a  de-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  given  in  Bunsen  and 

scription  of  the  thing.    "  Olim  carmen  quod  ex  Pfatner'a  description  of  Eome.  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 

variis  poematibun  constahat,  sa^ra  vocabatnr,  Gibbon  has  given  one  of  hia  lively  and  com- 

quale  scripserunt  Pacuvius  et  Ennius."    Dio-  prehensive  sketches  of  the  games  or  the  circus, 

medes,  III.  9.    livy  speaks  of  the  saturte  or  m  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 

satyrsB,  as  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatio  notioes  eveiy  important  point  in  the  subject, 

art  between  the  acting  of  regular  atones  with  a  A  representation  of  the  ourcus  is  j^ven  on  sev- 

plot,  and  the  mere  rude  sparring  with  coarse  eral  coins  which  may  be  seen  in  Panvjnius 

jests,  "  versum  incompositum  temere  ac  rudem  work,  and  which  enables  us  to  form  a  sufflcnenl 

altemis  iaoiebant,"  which  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance.  The  bands  or  Actions 

two  pexformers.    The  saturo  appear,  then,  to  of  the  drivers  are  noticed  in  numerous  insonp- 

liavo  been  comic  songs  in  regular  verse,  in  tions.                                         ^^ 

which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  sucoes-  "*  TertuWan,  De  Spectaculis,  VII.    His  enu- 

sively  noticed,  without  any  more  connection  roeration  of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  pro- 

than  as  being  each  of  them  points  on  which  the  cession  is  full  and  lively.    *'  De.  simulacrorum 

hearers  could  be  readily  excited  to  laughter.  serie,  de  imaginum  agmine,  de  curribus,  de 

"  Cloen>,  Brutus,  19.  thensis,  de  armamaxis,  de  sedibus,  de  ooronis, 

■  Cioero,  Brutus,  16.    Livy,  VIU.  40.  de  exuviis,  quanta  prseteiea  sacra,  quante  sao- 

"  The  fullest  work  on  the  games  of  the  cir-  riflcia  pnecedant,  intereedant,  succedant,  quot 

cu»  is,  I  suppose,  that  of  Onuphrius  Panvinias  collegia,  quot  saoerdotia.  ^uot  offldamoveantur, 

(Onofrio  Panvim,-  a  Veronese,  who  ilourishe'l  sdunt  homines  ilUus  urois  in  quA  dsBmonionwa 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century),  published  oonventujs  consedit.*' 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  Groyius*  CoUeotion  of 
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natioiial  ceremony,  that  the  magistrate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  be  in 
Borne  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  in  the  chariot  race.  The 
drciis  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  colors  by  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
allusion  to  the  different  seasons."  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  summer ;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-like  green,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  colors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feeling ;  for  men  attached  them- 
selves either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  l^e  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  differences, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym- 
bok ;  and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  t^hen  the 
emperor  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  more  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
pcHnt  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  truly  factions, 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con* 
Btantinople  with  blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  ^anea  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors ;  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im-  ^,j,^^^^^  jj,„,^ 
perial  circus  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes"  SL^Stt  ^oanSi 
supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Enff-  "^""^ 
lish  race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  for  the  specta* 
tors ;  and  it  was  onlv  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  carceres"  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  building  of  the  common  volcamc  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending  along 
one  end  of  the  circus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  which  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  vet  they  now  began  to  be 
veiy  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  or  very  imposing  grandeur, 
livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples"  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  462 ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  foimded, 
of  whicn  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius*'  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,"  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
time  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium  three  years  before.    And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 

*  Tertullian,  ibid.  VIII.  IX.  in  the  great  battle  of  Sentinam  (X.  S9):  a  third 

*  livy,  I.  85.  near  the  drcoa,  dedicated  to  Venus  (X.  81) ;  a 
"  Livy,  VIII.  20.    Saetonius  in  Claud.  21.    fourth  dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  88) ;  a  fifth  to 

There  are  representatione  of  the  carceres  in  one  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (X.  87) ;  a  sixth  to 

or  two  of  the  engravings  of  Panvinius'  work,  Fortis  Fortuna  (X.  46) ;  and  a  seventh  to  Solus, 

oomed  flx>m  antiques.  or  Deliverance  from  Danger,  which  was  th« 

"  Namely,  a  temple  of  Bellona,  vowed  by  temple  painted  by  Fabius  Fiotor  (Livy.  X.  1). 
Appins  Claudius  in  468  (Livy,  X.  19) :  another       »  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXV.  }  1». 
of  Jupiter  the  Victorious,  vowed  by  Q.  Fabius       "  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  S  45. 
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a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horees/'  the  work  of  an  Btroacan  artist,  and  wrought  m 
clay;  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  CiaudiusP*  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made 
Fmnfly  imiifM  worn  ott  thc  field  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
likemMk.  »i  buMh.  escutcheons,  on  which  were  represented  his  several  ancestors  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  similar  works,  an  exact  likeness**  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  all 
great  families ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  mask**  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  hoporable  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
iiMAppbaro^iMtfwi  <lius  in  his  famous  censorship;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled 
M  tet  M  BoTiiiA  ijjg  magnificence  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 
year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,**  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
Boville,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  The 
Eitent  >Dd  •ipeet  of  Cspitol  and  ths  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
ui«  city.  looked  down  unmediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tius,  now  covered  with  the  matest  part  of  the  biuldiiufs  of  modem  Rome.  Art  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  effiiced  the  natural  features  of  the  g^round,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  soil 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height  far  above  its  original  level.  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  m  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them;  on  their  summits  were  the  princifMd  temples  and  the  houses* of 
the  noblest  families ;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,**  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst, 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  Ro- 
man Forum. 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  prin- 
DMcrtpOoii  of  um  fo-  cipal  features,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors 
'^-  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.     From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill*^  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Natar.  XXXV.  S  158.  the  anoeaton  of  the  first  Ap^ns,  and  what 

"  Plinjr  (mat.  Nat.  XXXV.  f  3,  8)  aBcribes  offioea  oonld  lliey  have  filled  at  Kome,  when  he 

these  ahieloa  to  the  first  Appiua  Claudioa,  who  himaelf  waa  the  flnt  of  hia  fiunily  who  became 

was  consul  with  P.  Servihua  in  259.    But  un-  a  Roman  I 

less  the  words  "  qui  consul  cum  Bervilio  fait  "  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  XXXV.  f  4. 6. 

anno  urbis  CCLIX."  are  an  unlucky  rioss  of  ••  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  %  6.    Polybius, 

some  ignorant  reader,  as  is  most  probable,  they  VI.  58. 

seem  to  show  an  extraordinary  carelessness  in  "  Livy,  X.  47. 

Pliny  himself:  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  *  Pliny,  XVI.  %  8G,  quoting  firom  Cornelias 

testimony,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Nepos. 

temple  of  Bellona  to  Appius  the  Blind  in  468.  ^  The  whole  of  the  following  description  of 

Pliny^s  own  statement  says,  that  Appius  cauBed  the  Forum  is  taken  from  Bunsen's  article  in  the 

the  ivrures  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record-  third  volume  of  the  "  Beschreibnng  der  Stadt 

ing  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  to  be  af-  Bom.^'    The  substance  of  this  article  has  been 

fixed  to  this  temi^ :  but  who  could  have  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  form,  in  a  letter 
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wieqiial  breadth,  nanowiiig  as  it  approached  the  Palatbe,  and  enclosed  on  both 
sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
hy  the  comidum,  the  pkce  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
baighers  in  the  earhest  times  of  the  republic,  whilst  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
Fonun,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.  The  comitium  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facing 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as- 
sembly,  immediatelv  in  front  o£  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilicse,  which 
at  a  later  period  formed  the  two  sides  of  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behina  them.  These  shops  were 
like  so  noany  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  accordm^ 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
affi>rded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  montunent  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  8tataM,ft«.,iiiUMFo. 
ditioos.  Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees'"  of  the  oldest  "^ 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Further 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum,  were  the  equestrian  i 
statues  of  C.  Maenius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration. There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to  ^^  ©thwob-- 
^e  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  jMt«^onnt«fwt  Z  th* 
'according  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.  There  was  the  ''*^  "^ 
statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  augur ;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  given  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  andi 
Remus.  A  group  of  figures  representmg  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in  this  very  place  by  the  eediles,  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree  ■ 

the  Chevalier  Canina,  written  in  French  (Borne,  history,  that  hia  topomphy  is  necessarily  ren- 

1S37).    He  has  also  prefixed  to  some  impressions  dered  of  less  vaJue.    Bunsen  has  had  every  ad- 

of  biB  German  article,  which  have  been  printed  vantage  of  local  knowledge  no  less  than  Nxbby, 

separately,  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  bat  with  his  loc^  knowledge  he  combines  other 

which  throw  any  fight  on  Uietopography  of  the  jqualities  which  Nibby  is  far  from  possessing ' 

Forum.  equally. 

Since  thi»  chapter  was  written,  I  have  seen       However,  the  general  correctsness  of  the  de- 

Nibby's  latent  work  on  the  topography  of  Borne,  soription  or  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  of ' 

which  waa  published  in  1889.    His  ^an  of  the  Home,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  independent  of 

Forum  differs  topographically  from  Bunsen^d ;  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

he  places  it  flirther  to  the  west,  and  arranges  is  to  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yards  more 

the  bnildingB  differently.    But  historically  his  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.    And  most 

views  are  so  imperfect,  and  he  follows  so  con-  of  those  buildmgs,  the  site  of  which  has  been 

tentedly  the  old  popular  accounts,  without  the  so  much  disputed,  were  not  in  existence  at  the 

sliifhteat  knowledge,  so  far  as  appears,  of  the  period  to  which  this  sketch  relates, 
liffht  which  Niebuhr  has  thrown  on  the  Boman       *  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  §  78. 
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itself  had  been  removed  by  the  power  of  AtUus  Narius^  so  said  the  story  *  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  <^  the  Roman  people.  Nor  were  statues  wantmg  to  the  comitium  any 
more  than  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  worin 
of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fidens  by  the  Yeientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and  here  too,  at  tho 
edge  of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  different 
chHMtorof  oia  popa.  ^^^  ^^s  aspcct  in  thc  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
ktioiiithe«iwiM,Afl.  ferent  was  the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  frOm  all  parts  of  the . 
world ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  but  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Virginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks^  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  fomilies,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
'QttA  teniiiM  of  <ui  of  this  period,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  m  the  course 
^^"^^  of  the  narrative.     It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudius 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  liv- 
Ing,  but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Fabius, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Pbilo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  fi^enerals  of  the  great 
•campaign  of  461,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  ^ximus ;  M'.  Gurius 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
•eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches ; 
amonff  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Two  other  names  will  demand 
-our  notice  for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Ccecilius  MeteUus,  thtf 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away  * 
from  his  family  after  one  generation,  "  no  son  of  his  succeeding ;"  while  L.  Cscilxus, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustnous  Metelli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genius 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  endangered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
.nelii  fa:llen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

"  The  paBflage  in  Pliny  whioh  mentioDB  this  *  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XVm.  §  108.    So  in 

fltoiy,  XV.  §  77,  ifl  clearly  corrupt,  and  various  the  Aulularia  of  Plautua,  the  cooka  are  hired  in 

oorrections  of  it  have  been  attempted.    Buneen  the  Forum  to  go  to  Eudio^s  honee,  and  dress 

has  given  one  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  his  daaghtcr^s  wedding  dinner. 
Forum,  Beschreib.  der  Stadt.  Rom.  III.  p.  42. 


CHAPTER  XlXVn. 

iX)BEIGN  HISTOEY  FROM  464  TO  479— "WAE8  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS,  GAULS, 
AND  TARENTINES— FOURTH  SAMNITE  WAR-PYBRHUS  KING  OP  EPIHUS  IK 
ITALY— BATTLES  OF  HERACLEA,  A8CULUM,  AND  BENEVENTUM. 


Non  Simois  tabi  neo  Xanthos  nee  Doriea  castn 
Deftierint ;  alios  Latio  jam  partus  Aohilles. 

ViBGiL,  -fin.  VI.  87. 

Tkix  ihird  Samnite  var  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  ex- 

aotly  ten  years  later,  in  the  year  4Y4.     The  events  of  the  interven-  ^^^^^  ^ ^  ^^ 

in^  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  Md  omiiuob  agauiit 
vdved  in  ihe  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  to  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  ;race 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  firet  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organi- 
sation of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  along  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  gut*  md  dupcdtjoM 
revolution  in  the  sevtsral  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  •'*•»«««* 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paralyzmg  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  oif  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.'  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  other  witmn  the  next  ei^ht  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Vulsinii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  m  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  a£;am. 

Further  to  the  north  "  the  Senonian  Gauls  remained  quiet,**  says  Polybius,* 
"for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum.'*     If  we  q^^q,^ 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  469 ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  Kome,  Lucania,  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  of  ik«  t^^i^.  «^ 
Lucanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.'  Of  Tarentum  t**"***"^ 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed,^  by  an  equal 
treaty. 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lucfmians  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  ThuriL 

We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor-  ^^  t u^  «!«* 

tuoate  Greek  cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every  SS^Sfto^S.'B!! 
spoiler ;  Agathocles  had  made  repeated  expeditions  to  that  coast  »>«^«"- 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium,'  while  the 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene^ 
mies.    Thurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  452*  when  he  was  playing 

'  Zbnaraa,  VIII.  1,  *  See  chap.  XXXIIL 

*  Polybins,  H.  19.  •  Diodorus,  XXI.  4,  8,  Fngm.  HoesdheL 

•  Livy,  X.  88.  •  Llvy,  X.  2. 
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the  buccaneer  along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Roman  army  had  then  come 
to  its  aid,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Romans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.  The  request  was  not  at 
first  granted  ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  have  been  made  siyont  the  period  of  the  domestic  troubles  at 
Rome,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  con> 
sent  to  the  Hortensian  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii,'  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 
The  1  fa  thrfr  *^  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assembly 
{kSf^SiSl.'^*^  of  the  tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  and  the 
popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Cim«n  and  Nicias.  0.  jiElius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny'  calls  a  law  agmnst  Steniua 
Statilius,*  the  captain-general,  •i  the  Lucanians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurii 
voted  to  jiEliuB,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  c0ntend  against  Rome  single-handed. 


*  The  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these 
events  in  order  of  time  are  aa  follows  ^  1.  The 
interposition  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  the 
Tbunans  is  motioned  in  the  epitome  of  the 
eleventh  book<)f  Li  vy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be- 
gan apparency  with  the  consulship  of  Dolabella 
and  Domitins  in  the  year  471.  2.  M'.  Curiua 
obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lucanians.  ( Auctor  de  Viris 
lUuBtribus^  in  M'.  Curio.)  This  mast  either 
have  been  m  the  year  after  nis  consulship,  when 
he  was  perhaps  praetor,  or  else  in  471,  when  we 
know  tiiat  he  was  appointed  prsetor  aiter  the 
defeat  and  death  of  L.  Cajcilius.  S.  But  when 
C.  iElius  carried  his  resolution  for  a  war  with 
the  Lucanians,  the  Lucanian  general  Statilius 
had  twice  assailed  the  Thurians  ("  bis  infestave- 
rat,  PUny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  82),  which, 
I  think,  implies  that  he  had  ravaged  their  lands 
for  two  successive  years ;  but  the  jpeace  with 
the  Sanmites  was  only  concluded  m  the  year 
when  Curius  was  consul ;  and  throughout  the 
war  the  Lucanians  were  in  alliance  witib  Rome, 
nor  were  they  likely  then  to  meddle  with  the 
Thurians.  4.  C.  iEuns  passed  his  resolution  as 
tribune ;  but  before  the  Hortensian  laws  were 
oarried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  nor  would 
it  have  been  carried  had  the  senate  been  opposed 
to  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  opposed  to  it,  it 
would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the 
oonsuls  with  their  authority.  6.  lliere  is  a  G. 
iEHius  recorded  in  the  consular  Fasti,  as  having 
been  consul  in  468 ;  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  same  person  with  the  tribune ;  but 
if  he  were,  his  tribuncship,  as  preceding  his 
consulship,  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
nax  468.  6.  The  date  of  the  Hortensian  laws 
J  inknown,  but  several  modem  writers  place 


f. 


it  in  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  JE3ins  was  con- 
sul. On  the  whole,  I  would  arrange  these 
events  in  the  followtng  order : 

A.  U.  G.  464.    End  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

A.  U.  G.  466,  467.  Lucanians  attack  the  Thu- 
rians. 

A.  U.  G.  467.  The  Hortensian  laws.  C. 
JEHius,  tribune,  carries  his  motion  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  G.  468.  G.  iElius,  consul,  chosen  per- 
haps as  a  reward  for  his  popular  conduct  in  his 
triouneship. 

A.  U.  G.  471.  M\  Gurius  pr»tor.  His  ova- 
taon  over  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  G.  472.  G.  Fabricius  consul.  He  de- 
feats the  Lucanians,  and  raises  the  siege  of 
Thurii. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  leaves  too 
groat  an  interv^  between  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Lucanians,  and  any  recorded  events 
ot  the  war  ^althou^h,  in  the  total  absence  of  aU 
details  of  tnis  period,  this  objection  is  not  oi 
much  weight),  then  we  must  suppose  that  C. 
^ius,  the  tribune,  and  G.  iElius,  the  consul, 
were  different  x>^rsons;  and  we  might  then 
place  the  resolution  against  the  Lucanians  a 
year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  and 
the  same  man.  and  then  I  think  the  above  scheme 
offers  fewer  aifficulties  than  any  other. 

•  Hiator.  Natur.  XXIV.  §  82. 

•  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  following 
effect :  *^  Vellent  juberentne  cum  StenioStatilio 
Lucanorum  praetore,  quique  ejus  sectam  secuti 
essent,  bellum  inin.'*^  If  there  was  a  Bomar 
party  still  predominant  in  any  part  of  Lucania, 
It  would  explain  why  the  rogatio  should  have 
rather  specified  Statilius  personally  than  de- 
clared war  against  the  whole  Lucanian  people^ 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  m  years  after  the  condunon 
of  the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  yiear  470,  when  C.  Servilius  Tucca  .n^^^^^^^^j^,  ^^, 
and  L.  Csecilins  Metellus  were  consuls.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  s^yss^l?"" 
the  Tarentmes'^  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  forming  a  new  '*'^  "** 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  the  tiamnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabricius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  ApuUan  cities,  to  per- 
soade  them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched  an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabricius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
thein. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  The  storm  broke  out  agamst  Rome  ^^^  ^^  ,^ 
in  every  direction.  In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  le^eu^OMbbj^ 
tians,  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared  rupu^^iS^  t* 
hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in 
arms,  and  had  enfi;aged,'^  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their 
service,  although  the  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predommant;  the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Rome ;  and  a.  u.  c.  471.  a.  a 
accordingly  Arretium"  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  *•■ 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  be^n  before  they  ,^c.^»M«i»iioii. 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Ceecihus  Metellus,  the  **l^'^j^  '^"3* 
eonsiil  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his  ""  ""' 
consular  army  in  Etruna  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  prsetor  for  .the  year  followmg  his  consul- 
ship»  and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  the  enemy.  Wo  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans."  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive.  M\  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  Th»QuUm»mmemih» 
of  Metellus,  and  sent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  .main-  ""^  MibMirf<w. 
tain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  complain  that  their  people  were  serving  in  the  armies*^  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  might  be  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  their  late  victory.  The  Romans  assuredly  had 
not  sold  their  lives  cheaply ;  many  brave  Gauls  had  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.     His  son,  the  youn^  Britomaris,  called  for 

*  Zorjffm,  VIII.  S,  and  Dion  GaMins,  Fragm.  writers  shows  that  both  are  taken  iVom  a  com- 

UTBin.  CXLlV.  mon  sonrce,  whidi  doubtless  was  Livy.    They 

"  Ajjpian,  de  Rebus  Gkdlio.  XI.    Bamnitlo.  varyfh>mtheaooonntgivenbyPoIybiaB,  inrcp- 

TI«  resenting  the  murder  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 

"  Polybius,  II.  19.  dors  as  preceding  the  defeat  of  Metellus.    Ap- 

"  OrosiuB,  in.  22,  and  Augustine,  do  Civi-  pian,  copying  from  Dionysias,  agrees  with  Po- 
tato Bei,  III.  17.    Oroeius  dedicated  his  history  lybius. 

to  Augustine,  and  the  exact  similarity  of  the       **  Appian,  Sanmitic.  Fragm.  VI.  Gallic.  XI. 
notioea  about  the  defMt  of  L.  Metellna  in  both 
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vengeance  for  his  father's  blood ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadon,  ihe  sacred  feciales 
themselves,  were  mm'dered  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces* 
and  the  mangled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consiu,  P.  Dcuabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  consular  armj, 
and  was  on  his  march  mto  northern  Etruria/'  when  he  received 
the  tidings  of  this  outrage.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and  instead  of  advancing  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent m  Etruria ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter :  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauk 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  On.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  army,"  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  M'.  Curius  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
And  aiM  over  dMBdM  ^^t  yct  ucarly  at  an  end.  The  B«ian  Gauls,  *^  the  neighbors  of  the 
B^«  TiJiSirvi'  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  t«tal  extermination  of  their 
*""•  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whtle  force  of  their  nation, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  t4  Rome  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.  What  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were  doing  at  this 
moment  we  know  not ;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  progonsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marxians  and  Pelignians,  waa 
in  the  field  agunst  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  O.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.  Thus  Dola- 
bella  and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls.  A^ain,  however,  %11  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  action*'  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;"  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
were  all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing,  year  were  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  JSmilius  Papus. 
A  u  c  47J  AC  -^P"^  *^®  Etruscans  and  Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 
M-  Thj^om^iii^  consular  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 
'■^  jiEmilius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gauls  to 

conclude  a  separate  peace."^    The  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  "  like  nor  peace  nor 

"  Appian,  Samnitic  VI.  GaUio.  XI.  rival  of  the  oonaal^smefsenger.    Thesamoatoiy 

*  Appian,  Samnitic.  VI.  Gallic  XI.  ia  told  of  one  of  the  battlea  fought  between  Tte- 

"  Pofybiufl,  II.  20.        .  quiniua  Priacua  and  the  Sabines ;  but  there,  at 

'  PolybiuB,  II.  20.    Dion  Casaius,  Mai  Scrip-  any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  was  within  a 

tor.    Vatican.  1 11.  p.  586.  Florus.  II.  18.    The  verv  few  miles  of  Borne.    Livy,  I.  87. 

lake  Vadimon  waa  esteemed  sacred.    See  Pliny,  "  Polybius,  II.  20.    It  must  have  been  .£mil- 

Epist.  VIII.  20,  where  he  gives  a  description  ofit.  ins  who  defeated  the  Gaula.  becauae  we  know 

"  Polybius,  II.  20.    One  of  the  A-agmenta  of  that  Fabricius  waa  emdU>yea  in  the  south :  but 

Dion  CassiuB,  published  bv  Mai  in  his  Scriptor.  the  fragments  of  the  Taati  Capitolini  for  this 

Veter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  686,  statea  year  contain  only  thus  much : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etruscans  as  they         ** .  .  .  eiaque III.  Non.  Mart." 

were  croeaing  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  bodies  of  Dionysius,  however,  says  expressly  tiiat  Maal- 

the  enemy  carried  down  by  the  stream  brought  ius,  the  colleague  of  Fabridus,  commanded 

the  news  of  tho  battle  to  Kome  before  the  ar-  agunat  the  EtruBoana  in  this  year.    XYUL  5. 
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T,**  would  not  yet  sabmit;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  wbik  others  con- 
tiniied  the  contest ;  but  there  remained  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually  gaimng  the  ascendency, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

in  the  south,  0.  Fabriciua  was  no  less  successful.  He  defeated  the  Samnites, 
Lneaniians,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles,'^  and  penetrated  ^^^^^^^  ^  Fawdua 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  ^vtj»|^«^  o^r  uS 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Statilius  at  the 
bead  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
thdr  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii  ;**  for  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  C. 
^lius,  by  veting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  R«me.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tarentines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  whife  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
stOi  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  so 
rich  a  treasure  of  spoil,**  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu- 


tion  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  ^^^^^£1*^^ 
sens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that  *  *^ 
year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
'  mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  ^nd  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispositions  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  notorious.  Accordingly,  L. 
Yaleriua,**  one  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  affiurs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum,** 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon*^  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prizes  were  Th«  TamtiiiM  attack 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  «»*'»•*»»*»•  > 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  se^ts  of  which  looked  directly  towards  the 
sea.  All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  which  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attemptbg  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philecharis,  wh«  called  upon  them  to 

**  Dionysiiis,  XVIII.  6.  or  land-lMked  basin,  mnmng  &r  into  the  land, 

"  Dionysius,  XVIII.  5.    Valerius  Maximas,  and  c«inmumoatiiig  with  the  •pen  sea  by  a  sin* 

I.  8,  S  6.     Pliny,  Hist.  Katur.  XXXIV.  $  82.  glo  narrow  passage.    It  is  now  called  the  Mare 

Mr.  Fvnes  Clinton,  b^  mistake,  refers  the  ao>  Piocala.    Tne  ancient  city  formed  a  triangle, 

eoant  in  Valerias  Mazimua  to  Fabricius'  second  tne  side  of  which  was  washed  by  the  open  sea, 

consulship  in  476.    But  the  mention  of  the  re-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor :  the 

lief  of  Thurii  shows  dearly  that  it  belongs  to  his  base  was  a  wall  drawn  across  iVom  the  sea  to 

first  oonsnlship.  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  triangle  come 

The  story  in  Valerius  Maximus  relates  a  won-  down  to  the  narrow  passage  which  was  the  har- 

derful  appearance  of  a  warrior  of  extraordinary  bor^s  month.    Here  at  the  extreme  point  of  ^e 

stature,  who  led  the  Romans  to  the  assault  of  city  was  the  dtadel,  the  site  of  which  is  occu- 

the  enemy's  camp,  and  who  was  not  to  be  found  pied  by  the  modern  town*    An  enemy  entering 

the  next  day  when  the  consul  was  going  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  would  therefore  be  as 

ward  him  with  a  mural  crown.    This,  it  was  completely  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  in  the 

said,  was  no  other  than  Mars  himself,  who  ^reat  harbor  of  Syracuse;  and  Cioero*s  descrip- 

fought  on  this  day  for  his  people.    Ck>mparethe  tion  wiU  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tftrentum 

story  in  Herodotus  ofthengantio  warrior  whose  than  to  »yraou                                         "'     ' 


mere  appearance  struck  the  Atiienian  Epizelus  non  modo  a  latere  sed  etiom  a  t^o  magnam 

blind  at  Marathon.  VI.  117.           ,  partem  urbis  reUnqueret.^-^Verres,  Act.  II. 

**  Dionysius,  XvIII.  16.  V.  88.    See  Eeppel  CraveiL  Tour  through  the 

M  Appion  calls  him  *^  Cornelius,"  Samnitio.  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  p.  174,  and  On- 

Fragm.  Vll.   Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Bekker.  e  gliordo,  Beecrizione  di  Toranto. 

libro  IX.  calls  him  *<  Valerius,^  and  so  does  **  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Ursin.  CXLV.    J^ 

Zonoras,  who  oopies  Dion,  VIII.  8.  narM,  VIII.  2. 
*  Tba  harbor  of  Tonntnm  was  a  de^  gulf^ 
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punish  instantly  the  treachery  of  the  Ramans,  and  to  save  their  ships  and  their 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  rememher,  that  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  oi 
war  belonging  to- a  foreign  power  appearing  under  the  walk  of  an  indepeiuleDt 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,^  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  Bat 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flighty  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  all  its  crew.  L.  Valerius, 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
board  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tai^ntines  determined  to  follow  up  their  blow. 
Thay^sptitiMRoiiiHM  They  taxed  the  Thurians"  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of 
fttmiTiittrii.  Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  dty,  and  with  bringing  a 

Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

The  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
And  iDMit  tii«  uDbM.  outrages.  L.  Postumius  was  the  principal  ambassador,'  and  the 
t^SidmM!JZ^£  instant  that  he  and  his  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset  by  a . 
tkM*  agreuioni.  disordcrfy  crowd,  who  ridiculed  th«r  foreign  dress,  the  white  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was  • 
again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  lo  coarse  buf- 
foonery and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language ;  but  the  Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravely 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  "  We  accept  the  omen ;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  stdlied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
the  outi-age  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "  Laugh  on,''  said  the  Roman,  **  laugh  on 
while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain  on  this  toga 
shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tumius carefully  kept  hiis  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  473, 
A.u.c.4n.  A.c.t8i.  ^^^^  the  new  consuls,  L.  ^milius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Phi- 
^ra^fairSMiw  lippus,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.  Even  now  the  Ro- 
^^■^  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Tarentum,  whilst  they 

had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.     It  was  resolved"^  at  last  to  declare  war ;  but  still,  when 

^  The  CorcyrSMiiis  agreed  to  receive  a  sin^e  Urein.  CXLV.    Who  this  L.  PoetuminB  was  is 

Athenian  or  Lacednmonian  ship  into  their  har-  not  known.    He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pos* 

bor,  bnt  if  a  greater  nnmber  appeared,  they  tvmii  Albini,  alihongh  the  L.  PoetuminB  Albi- 

were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.    Thacyd.  III.  naS|  who  was  oonsm  in  520,  was  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  coasted  mndson  of  two  Aoli  Postnmii.    But  it  may 

alonff  lap^ffia  on  its  way  toSyracnse,  Tarentum  have  been  the  consul  who  had  been  fined  for 

would  neiuier  allow  them  to  enter  the  city,  nor  his  mad  conduct  in  464.  for  with  all  his  fralts 

•  even  to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  under  the  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am* 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  44.    So  again  the  Cama-  bassadors  sent  to  so  great  a  dtv  as  Tarentum 

rineeans,  although  they  had  been  in  alliance  were  likely  to  have  been  men  of  consular  ^g- 

with  Athens  a  few  years  before,  reftised  to  ad-  ni^. 

mit  more  than  a  single  ship  of  the  Athenian  ar-  "  Dionysius,  XVII.  10.    Beiske  has  made 

;  mament  within  their  harbor.    VI.  62.  Dionysius  say  just  the  contrary  to  this,  by  al- 

*  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  VII.  tering  olroi  into  al.    He  gives  no  reason  for  the 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Dion  Cassins,  Fragm.  alteration,  but  merely  aays,  '*  «i  de  meo  dedi, 


cbap.  xxxyii]  war  with  the  tabentines. 

the  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar- 
cnis  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  ^milius  was  ordered,  not  imme- 
diately to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  revolted 
Sftmmtes. 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  ^milius  that  no  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  pr»torian  ^.iEnuiiutiiiTMMaiid 
army  was  sent  to  keep  the  Samnites  in  check,  and  to  leave  the  kjtwMte  the  ^.n. 
eonsul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  ^S^LiZimSSi 
instructions  were  sent  to  L.  ^milius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam-  *^ 
niiim,*^  to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once 
aran  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos- 
tuities  immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Tarentines,  and  jiEmilius  began  to  ravage  their  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where, were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  lus  hands,"  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
struck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who  • 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  country 
than  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  chosen 
eaptain-geneml,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  sads&ctton  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  py„,,„  i,  i^^^^  ^to 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,"  inviting  mm  over  to  Italy  in  the  '*^'- 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and 
he  would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  360,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.  ^  ^^^  otwmiio  to 
Victorious  over  the  Romans,"  thence  easily  passing  over  into  oeeopy  4«'*'^iid«i  of 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  uST^'nct^nSi 
thodes  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr-  "^' 
rhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  rdgn  over  Gieece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  tp  help  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  ica 
mstant ;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

pro  vnlg-  o{nM."    The  old  reading,  however,  at  the  eztremil^  of  Italy  till  ineasmes  had  been 

IS  ^aite  oorrect  in  grammar,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  seoure  it  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 

telhgible,  and  seems  to  be  recommended  by  the  nites  on  its  rear.    When  this  was  provided  for, 

general  stractnre  of  the  passage.    It  may  be  the  consul  might  safely  be  ordered  to  advance 

Uionght  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Appiaa^s  upon  Tarentnm. 

account,  who  says  that  the  consul  iBmiUus  was  "  The  consuls  came  into  office  in  April,  and 
already  in  Samnium  when  he  received  orders  .ffimilius  was  in  the  Tarentiue  territory  bcford 
to  maroh   against  the  Tarentines  (Samnitio.  the  com  was  cut,  for  the  fVagment  of  Diouys- 
Fragm.  VII.  B),  whereas  Dionysias  makes  him  ins,  XVII.  12,  dearly  relates  to  this  invasion : 
to  have  been  present  in  the  senate  when  the  Apo^ftof  rt  iui^aiw  i^n  rd  rtr(ici»  Bifos  /j^o^mc 
question  of  war  or  peace  was  debated ;  and  had  irvp2  hi6oii.    In  1818,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  found 
immediate  war  been  then  resolved  upon,  would  the  harvest  going  on  briskly  a  little  to  the 
he  not,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  ordered  to  southwest  of  Tarentnm  on  the  1st  of  June- 
attack  Tarentum  at  once,  instead  of  being  sent  Tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples, 
into  Samniumj  and  receiving  a  subseqiftnt  order  p.  197. 
to  maroh  agamat  Tarentum!    This,  however,  "  Zonaraa,  VIII.  S. 
would  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  the  senate  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 
may  have  thought  it  nnsaft  to  haasard  an  army  **  Plutarch,  Pyirh.  14. 
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urgent,  he  sent  over  Cineas,'*  his  favorite  minister,  to  assist  his  friends  by  his 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his  eenerals,  followed 
with  a  detisushment  of  3000  men,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed ;"  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  succeeded  by  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had  been  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  democratical  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 
Th«  roiumi  ann  n-  ^^^^^  *^^  *  hodj  of  votorau  soldleTS  gave  a  strength  to  their 
g»u  ^TthTrLJir^  land-forces,  «which  in  numbers  were  m  themselves  considerable. 
*^'  Winter  was  approaching,  and  JSmilius  proposed  to  retreat  into 

Apulia,  to  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunny  plains. 
He  was  followed  by  the  enemy,"  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tarentine 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  hmi  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the 
narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water.  j£miliu8,  it  is  said,  put 
some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  their  helpless 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The.  Roman 
army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best 
efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter"  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tarentnm. 
pytrhiu  iniTMAtTA.  His  fleet  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he 
Sp£ritb&a£to%  himself  had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  coast 
TanntiaM.  v  ^j^h  Quly  a  Small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 
by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  then*  destination 
safely,  and  he  feund  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  rather  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  pubUe  wall^  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  walls  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stoppfsd  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods, and  all  revelry,  and  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout  the  city. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phoosea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
city  in  disgust ;  but  Pvrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  his  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leadexB,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus ;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
liim,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline ;  and  if  they  indulged  in 
any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pjnrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
AiimiBtof«iMfenM«r  by  the  Roman  army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  railing  their  promised 
pyrrhiu.  coutingeuts,"  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  offensive 

E reparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
rought  with  him  or  received  since  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not«easy 
to  estimate :  8000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked 
with  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,^  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
6000  Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.^*    The  Macedonian  foot 


»  "  ZonaraaLyin.  2.  "  Plntaroh,  Vynh,  16. 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    FrontinnB,  Strategem.  *  Plntaroh,  Pyrrh.  16.    Zonarai  affrees  m  t<i 

I.  4,  j  1 .  the  number  of  olephfliits ;  of  the  namoerti  of  Um 

"  ZoDBras,  VIII.  8.    Plutaroh,  Pyirh.  15, 16.  infimtry  and  oavaliy  he  gives  no  aoooont. 

Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  VUI.  *»  Juatin,  XVU.  S. 
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may  haye  been  included  in  the  20^000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  cavalry  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rectly giren ;  but  we  find  his  cavalry  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amountbff  only  to 
3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  70  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
still  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
tum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  b- 
Bued  from  the  Alps  upon  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  findiiu;  that  not  Tarentum  only,  but  so  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  then*  numerous  enemies,  Aod  «r  <im  robmi.. 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  a.u.c.«i4.a.c.wo. 
letarians,^  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
a  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Laevinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  .was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  ^milius,  which  had  wintered  m  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Lsevinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  army.  We 
kcun  accidentally,^  that  a  Campanian  le^on  was  placed  in  carrison  at  Rhegium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  wiui  a  sufiKcient  force ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campai^rn  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remainii^  information  respecting  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  bm»  «r  th*  aiiiM  oc 
citizens  of  Prseneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  ^'°** 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  serarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Praeneste  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  more  recent  allies 
of  Rome,  from  the  Yestinians,  Marsians,  Pelij^nians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Sammte  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  \instable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Yolscian,  and  JBiquian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Lsevinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to  brinff  into  the 
field.        .  '  ^  » 

**  Lsevinus,"  says  Zonajras,^  '*  took  a  strong  fortress  in  Lucania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  L«HBiit,  %.!SSbS! 
the  remainder  against  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  fy!^^ 
wc  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army  ;^  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
^neral  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem- 
mg  to  dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 
to  theirs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse ;  and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  from 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  this,  without  reckoning  the  Tarentines, 
and  allowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  8000  men  still  garrisoned  the 

•  Oroains,  IV.  1.  •  Vni.  8. 

•  Orowns,  IV.  8.    Polybiw,  I.  7.  «  Justin,  XVIH,  1. 
M  Zonaras,  VUL  a 
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citadel  of  Tftrentum.  It  is  clear,  then,  either  that  Lesvinus  bad  taken  with  him 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  prsQtorian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Bome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  80,000  foot  and 
3600  horse. 

PyrrhuA  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  army 
PrrriiHi  e^wr.a  to  ^^^^^^^J  *^  ^^^  disposa),  cndeavored  to  ^un  time  by  negotiation. 
S!!idil>Vj/^'hSl!  ^®  wrote  to  L»vmus,*^  offering  his  mediation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  ten 
days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  Lasvinus  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,^ 
and  then  to  have  sent  bun  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrhus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better  not  send 
others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

llius  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  allies 
TiM  Ko  «k  ^^       should  seem  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  ia 

wm.  Bmuk  of  nim-  Tarcutum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  Taventines 
took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  the  sea» 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and  Hera- 
clea,  encamped  in  the  plain^  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
favorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  urmy  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris.  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow,*^  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  we 
enemy,  the  cavalry^^  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus  then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
he  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms  wete  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tanian  captain**  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
officers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  hero-ancestry,  replied,  "  What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid ;  but 
neither  this  man  nor  the  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  Pyrrhus  was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length' 

**  DionyaiaS;  XVII.  15, 16.  Heradea,  for  about  three  miles,  and  U  for  the 
^  Dionysins,  XVIII.  1.    Zonanw,  VIII.  8.  Vnost  part  highly  coltiTated. 
^  Plataroh,  Pyrrh.  16.    At  present  a  thiok  "*  Keppel  Craven,  p.  804.    Mr.  Eeppel  Crsr 
forest  covers  the  western  part  of  this  plain,  ex-  yen  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  Ko- 
tendin^  along  the  left  bans  of  the  Sins  for  sev-  man  army  effected  its  passage, 
eral  mfles  upwards  from  its  mouth,  as  fiir  as  the  **  Plataroh,  Pynrh.  16. 
point  where  the  hills  b^n.    See  Keppel  Cra-  "  Plutarch.  F^rrh.  16.     Dionysius,  XVItL 
ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannoni's  map.  But  in  ancient  2-4.    Part  of  this  story  of  the  Frentanian  cap- 
times  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  plain  be-  tfun  has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from  Dionys- 
tween  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  com  ius,  but  he  has  some  other  particulan  which 
land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  from  are  not  to  be  found  in  Dionysius,  and  which  ht 
Polioofo,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  got  probably  from  Hieronymna. 
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otdered  Yds  infantiy  to  adyaooe  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
legions."  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  ^vp^  dMthon>jr* 
an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendency  was  all  in  all,  gave  ' 
his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  M^;acle8,  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  pot  on  those  of  the  officer  m  exchange.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  splendor  dearly :  every  Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  struck  down  and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  Lsevinus,  and 
borne  along  the  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,^  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Lsevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 

keeping  back  his  last  reserve"  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^^  ^^ ^  ^ 

action.  His  triarii,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  lon^  f»Mi)<«Bd  tMr  owp 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equiu 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx ;  but  LaBvinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  chaj^e, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  more  formidable,  his  elephants.  The 
Roman  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders  ;  they  feU  back  in  confusion — ^the  izSantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pytrhus  then  chai^ged  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  siris^**  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,*^  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,**  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  field.    -T^^-^* 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him ;!!  and  though  he  complained  of  the  tardiness 
of  their'aid,  he  distributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vie-  ,aiNrt.«ftb«Ti«iory 
tory.     The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver ;  and  tne  Roman  gar- 
risons in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.   The 

"  Plutarch,  Pyrrli/jaT.  '  *■•  The  destruction  of  the  Boman  array  waa 

**  Tpovac  hrH  Xiytrat  ftvydmav  AvdxaiXtv  koI  prevented,  according  to  Orosius,  by  an  acci- 

itMKSvTw  ytvivOat,    Plutarch,  I^nrrh.  17.    From  dent.    One  Minuoiufl,  a  Boldier  of  the  fourth 

this  and  other  circumstances  reuted  of  this  bat-  legion,  cut  off  with  his  sword  the  tl'unk  of  one 

tie,  it  appears  certain  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  elephants ;  which  made  the  animal  turn, 

of  Pyrrhus*  infantry  could  have  haa  the  arms  and  run  back  upon  his  own  army.    The  confu- 

and  array  of  the  regular  phalanx.    For  as  the  slon  and  delay  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 

ground  was  open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  Bomans  to  escape  over  the  Siris  with  the  bulk 

met  front  and  front,  if  Pyrrhus'  heavy-armed  of  their  army.    Orosius,  IV.  1. 

io&ntiy  had  been  numerous,  they  must  have  ' '  *"  Zonaras,  VIII.  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  whicn  the  phalanx  had  ■  *  **  Hieronymus,  a  contemporary,  who  in  his 

at  CVnocephaln  and  at  IVdna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  batUe  ot 

its  une  unbroken;   and  the  Boman  infantry  Asculum,  is  known  to  have  copied  Pyrrhus' own 

could  not  have  maintained  the  contest.   While,  commentaries,  makes  the  Boman  loss  in  the 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  nave  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 

its  order^  so  that  tne  Bomans  were  able  to  pen-  that  of  Pyrrhus  to  less  than  4000.    Dionysius 

etnte  it  in  several  {>Uioes,  then  they  would  have  stated  the  Boman  loss  at  15,000  and  that  of  Pyr- 

obtained  an  easy  victory,  as  the  phalanx  when  rhus  at  18,000,  copying  probably  fW>m  the  ex- 

once  broken  became  wholly  helpless.    But  it  aggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  Boman  an- 

wonld  seem  that  the  Qreek  mSuntiy  in  this  bat-  luBsts,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antias  himself, 

tie  consisted  mostly  of  peltasts,  or  troops  not  See  Plutarch.  Pvrrhu8,tl7.    Orovius,  copyinc^ 

formed  in  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx ;  such  from  livy,  wno  m  his  turn  probably  followea 

were  the  Bpirots  genenulv,  and  such  would  be  Fabius,  reckons  the  Boman  loss  at  11,880  killed, 

4sothe£toIiansandUlynanB,someofwhom,it  and  810  prisoners;  while  of  their  cavaby  248 

is  said  [Dion  Cassius^  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XXXIX.],  were  killed  and|  802  taken.    He  says  also  that 

were  serving  at  this  time  in  Pyrrhus'  army,  twenty-two  standards  were  taken.  But  wliat  is 

Thus  the  in&ntry  in  both  armies  were  armed  curious,  and  which  shows  that  neither  he  him- 

and  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  self  nor  livy  could  have  at  all  consulted  the 

each  other;   and  this  would  account  for  the  Greek  writers  on  this  war,  he  assorts  that  of  the 

length  and  obstinacy  of  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  Pyrrhus'  side  no  record  had  been  pre- 

nmnber  of  slain  on  both  sides.  served. 

••  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  ■•  Zonans,  VIU..'8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17. 
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Th«  Pi n  earrkion  Locrians  rose  upon  the  ^rrison  of  their  city,  and  opened  their 

;S2LiSTC"&h3J  g»*€8  to  Pyrrhus.*®  At  Rhegium**  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
^^  of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of  Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like 

the  garrison  of  Enna,  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war :  thej 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  For  this  alone  they  might  have  recdved 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act.  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condiUon  to  enforce  their  alle- 
giance any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.  Nearly  four  thousand  of 
Pwrim.  moini  to  ^^*  ^^^  ^^  fallcu,  and  amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his 
god  u  tmbJi?  to  best  officers  and  personal  friends ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 


fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,* 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  allies 
had  joined  him,  mi^ht  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance.^ 

The  conditions  offered  were  these:  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
tu  propoMs  tomi  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  ;•*  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included 
'•^-  in  it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  anjl  inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians, 
and  Bruttians,  were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in  the 
c»M« «mi M i)ii am.  Versatility  and  range  of  his. talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
'''^**  Greece.     He  was  a  Thessalian,"  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  m  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  the 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus. 
Like  Themistocles,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators"  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educatea  countrymen,  and  appears  to  have  admired  par- 
ticularly the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;•'  which  taught  that  war  and  state  affairs 
were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vun  turmoil 

«•  Justin,  XVni.  1.  showed  sufficient  respect  on  the  part  of  Pyrrhus 

^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IX.    Dion  Gas-  for  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  Romans ; 

eius,  Fra^.  Peiresc  XL.  but  they  would  not  satisfy  the  Boman  vaoilya 

**  Orosius,  IV.  1.    One  of  the  Boman  forag-  and  acoordingly,  Plutarch  says  that  '*  the  Ismff 

ing  parties,  soon  after  the  battle,  was  overtaken  merely  asked  tor  peace  for  himself  and  mdem* 

by  so  dreadfhl  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  men  nity  n>r  the  Tarentines,  and  o£fered  to  aidtbt 

were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Bomans  In  oonqnering  Italy."    pyrrh.  18. 

dead ;  and  many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  •  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14. 

or  maimed.  "  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VTI.  S  88. 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.     Plutarch,  "  Cicero,  de  Senectut.    18.  Plutarch,  Pynlu 

P}Trh.  18.  20. 

**  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  thk  lower  world.  Yet  his  life  was  better  than  his  philosophy ;  he  serred  his 
king  actively  and  faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work," 
for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  plaoes  through  which 
he  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.^  some  stories  said  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses'*^  to  win  the 
favor  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
them. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  Appia  GUodht  ii 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  i^*^.^f*  ^ 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  s**^* 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  he  no  longer  took  part  m  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready^'  in  his  own  house  -to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
his  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law''  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  simiiu  inm  b  edc 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  *^^»5"*<^' 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused, 
like  him,  by  the  dread  of  approaching  dishonor  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by 
his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  knsw  the  expiring  w^rds  «f  that  mighty  v^ice, 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  •?  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  h»n»r.  The  real  speech  •f 
Imd  Chatham  against  yielding  t«  the  coalition  •f  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the^  Roman 
senate,  than  any  fictitious  cratitn  which  I  c#uld  either  c«py  fr«m  #ther  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  th^se  who  WMild  wish  t*  know  h»w  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  djdng  w^rds  tf  the  great  sratM*  if  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  v«ted  that  the  pr^pisals  if  Pyr- 
rhus  should  be  rejected,  that  n*  peace^'  should  be  concluded  with  Th«  wnato  i^eeta  th« 
him  am  Isng  as  he  remained  m  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  ««"»p«»S««^ 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  pr«p«sals,  there  had 
been  ns  abatement  of  the  vigor  if  their  preparations  for  war.     Twi  j^ 
new  legions,^^  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  '**  ^ 

■  At  least  Cicero,  in  writing  to  P»tu8,  says,  '•  Plntaroh,  Pyrrh.  18. 

*'  Plane  nesciebam  te  tarn  peritum  esae  rei  null-  ^'  Cicero,  de  Senectat.  6, 11.    Tnsonlan.  Disp. 

tana.    Pvrrhi  te  libros  et  CinecB  video  leotitaa-  V.  88. 

Be."     Ad  Familiar.  IX.  25.     Now  the  com-  ^  Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  18.    He  had  four  sons  and 

mentaries  of  Pyrrhus  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  five  daughters,  but  how  many  of  his  daughters 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  allusion  to  were  married,  we  know  not.    Bee  Cicero  de 

the  writing  ofCineas  is  also  to  be  taken  literally.  Senect.  11.    A  speech  was  extant  in  Cicero^s 

*  At  Arida,  on  the  Appian  Wa^,  Cineas  had  time  purporting  to  be  that  which  Appius  spoke 

remarked  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  as  they  on  this  occasion.    Be  Senectut.  6.    Brutus,  16. 

festooned  on  the  very  summits  of  the  ehns,  and  But  Cicero  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  it 

at  the  same  time  complained  of  the  harshness  as  genuine. 

of  the  wine.     ^'  The  mother  which  bore  this  ^^  Plutarch,  IPyrrh.  19.     Appian,  Samnitic. 

wine  well  deserves,"  he  said,  '^  to  be  hung  on  so  X.  2.   Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

high  a  gibbet."    Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XIV.  S 12.  ^  Appian,  Samnitio.  X.  8.    The  Gampaoian 
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in  number,  were  raised  while  Gineas  was  at  Borne  bj  voluntary  enlistment,  procla- 
mation being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  lus  services  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Nie- 
buhr  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus'  dictaUnrship,  and 
that  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Laevinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Cineas  returned  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
pTirhM  •dtwoM  Into  negotiation.  He  expressed,  according  to  the  writers^'  whom  we 
^^'^"^  are  obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 

seen.  "  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit."  *'  Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  veraion  of 
the  story,  «  The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings." 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them ;  but 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  viffor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,*"  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territoiy  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,^^  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  force  their  enemv  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua"  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Litis,  and  followed  the  Latin 
And  ihioD  h  the  H«r  '^^^^  towards  Bomc.  Fregellffi,***  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
tSS^  "S'^ti*  ^  scians  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Bo- 
•dwcM^wuhi^'eih.  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
OHM.  Qyqq^  conqueror.  The  Hemicans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readUy,  and  Anagnia,^  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Bome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountams  under  Praeneste ;  and  Prceneste  itself,**  with 
its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands>  for  the  Prsenestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Prseneste  is  barely  twentv-four  miles  distant  from  Bome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  further,^  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

legion  which  ^rrisoned  Hhegiam  had  been  the  Siris,  for  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have 

eighth.    Orosius,  IV.  8.    But  perhaps  the  pro-  involved  in  their  sentence  the  newly  raisod  aol- 

letarians  raised  to  form  the  army  of  reserve  nad  diers  who  had  no  share  in  the  defeat. 

already  formed  a  ninth  and  tenth  legion,  in  ^*  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.  19.    Appian,  Samnit. 

which  case  those  now  raised  would  be  the  X.  8.   Floras,  1. 18.   Dion  Cassius  apnd  Malum, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  account  for  Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  588. 

four  legions  in  the  two  consular  armies,  two  "**  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Eutropins,  II.    Floras, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  ufimilius ;  one  or  1. 18. 

two,  we  know  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  50.    Script  Veter. 

army  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  one  in  gar-  Collect. 

risen  at  Rhegium.    The  legions  of  Lsevinus  bad  '■  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

suffered  so  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num-  ^  Floras,  1. 18. 

bers  were  no  doubt  very  Incomplete  \  but  the  *"  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8. 

reinforcements  formed  two  fresn  legions,  and  ^  Floras,  1. 18.    Entropius,  II. 

did  not  merely  serve  to  recrait  the  oKi  ones,  aa  "  "  Miiliario  ab  urbe  octavodccimo."    Eutro- 

appears  both  by  Appian^B  express  language,  and  pins.    If  this  statement  is  correct,  Pyrrhus 

also  by  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  Zogarolo,  and  reached 

ment  of  the  legions  which  had  fought  on  the  the  spot  wnere  the  road  descends  to  the  lev4*^ 
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d8ae9iids  from  the  last  roots  of  tbe  mouiitaiiy  to  the  wide  lev^l  of  the  Oampagiia 
be  east  his  eyes  upon  the  ve^y  towers  of  the  city.  /    '  / 

One  march  more  would  have  hnwght  him  under  the  walls  of  Boine,  where, 
as  ke  hoped*  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,  ^^  »,«««•  nid«. 
which,  at  the  begimiing  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  {{^^^.^^ 
the  defence  of  the  capitaL  But  at  this  moment  he  was  informed  «j^r  S^t'*  p"' 
that  the  wludefitmsoan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace^  with  Bome»  ^  i^  mamf/Z 
and  TL  Coruncanius,  with  his  consular  may,  was  returned  from 
Etruria,  and  Itad  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  Lsviaus  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter  Bome,  both  codsuIs  would 
be  able  to  combine  thdr  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  l^ons,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
affies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,*^ 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italiuis  with  arrogance,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy.  Pyrrhus  retreated,  lodded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania ;  Lssvinus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus"  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Greel^  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brasen  shidds,  and 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear- 
ful roarings,  the  Boman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  l^rentum,  and  the  Romans  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,^  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  been  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  winter- 
in  th»  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  by; 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  caihpaign  was  ovier,  the  senate  dispatched  on  embassy  to* 
Pyrrhus  to  request  that  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his  ^^^^^^^  bwiyieat 
Koman  prisoners,  or  that  he  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  ^'^^^^El?' 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who^were  prisoners  '  *'"  *  ""^ 
at  Rome."  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  C.  Fabricius,  Q.  ^milius,. 
and  P.  DolabeUa,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  but  Fabricius  was> 
the  fiavorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  once 
so  eminent  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac- 
cording to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  .perfectly  probable :  he  may 
have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
no  ahame  to  serve  a  foreign  king ;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
bricius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  te  live  m  a  state  of  society  where 

of  the  Campagna,  dose  by  what  is  oalled  the  Henuean  town,  had  revolted,  and  that  these  le- 
lakc  of  Begulns,  and  just  at  the  junction  of  the  g^ons  were  employed  in  reducing  it.  But  no- 
modem  road  AH)m  La  Colonna.    (Labici.)  thing  can  be  decided  with  oertaintv. 

«*  Zonaras,  VIIL  4.    See  also  Appian,  X.  8,  <"  Appian.  8amnitiG.  Fragm.  X.  4,  5.    Tbe 

although  his  statement  is  not  quite  accurate  as  names  of  tne  Boman  ambassadors,  and  long 

to  time.  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus  and  of 

••  Dion  CassiuB,  Fragm.  50.  Script.  Veter.  Fabricius,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 

Collect.  Dionysius,  XVIII.  5-26.     The  famous  aneo- 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  dotes,  how  Fabricius  was  neither  to  be  bribed 
LI.  by  the  king's  money,  nor  frightened  by  the 

*  Frontinus,  Strateffem.  IV.  1,  f  24.  The  sudden  aijopht  of  one  of  his  elephants,  which  at 
name  of  the  place  to  which  Lievinus'  *"^  ^^  ^  signal  given  stretched  out  its  trunk  imme- 
■ent  is  corrupt.  Oudendorp  and  the  Kpont  diatoly  over  his  head,  are  given  by  Plutarch, 
edition  read  **  Firmum,"  which,  of  course,  must  Pyrrh.  20.  Speeches  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Fabri- 
be  wrong,  as  Firmum  was  fiar  away  from  the  dus  in  answer,  declining  the  king^  offers,  are 
teat  of  war.  Kiebnhr  coniectures  Samnium  or  also  preserved  in  the  Vaticaa  Fragments  of 
Ferentinum,  supposing  that  Ferentinum,  ^e  Dion  Cassius,  LIU.  LIV. 
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patriotism  was  become  impossible ;  the  Greek  commonwealths  were  9f>  fall^, 
and  their  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citizens  neither 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  military  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  r^ard  for  the 
reining  monarch ;  loyalty  to  his  hne  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  loye  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
and  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private  citizen  could  have 
thouffht  of  setting  his  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  hb  country,  and  the 
world  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabricius  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  so 
manifestly  the  mere  invention  of  the  vniters  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrhus  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romans 
Hiir»Mn)»ti«atiiMiit  would  acccpt  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cineas." 
ofiheRomupriMMi..  gyj.  ^  g^^^  j^^^  1^^^.]^  jj^  wishcd  to  treat  them  with  harshness, 

he  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
40  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  beeii  denounced  by  the  Roman 

fovemment  against  any  prisoner  who  should  linger  in  Rome  beyond  the  day 
xed  for  their  return.     And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  (h 
war  once  again.  . 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
A  u  c  41B  A  a  *^®  ^^  y^^  ^  ^^®  second  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  the 
^^^n>d«w>pdpu  son  of  the  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 
'POM/to'FynhL  %  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  with 
^^  the  Latins.     The  legions  required  for  the  campaign  were  easily 

raised,**  every  citizen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  danger,  and  C. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  his 
advance  upon  Rome  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  Were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
•only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
quarter  ;^  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when  ooth  consuls, 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  reUeve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
TranmituiD*  far  uM»  Ascoli,  stood  ou  a  hill  of  inconsiderablo  size'^  on  the  edge  of  the 
ao&tiiiid«t.  plains  of  Apulia;   but,  geologically  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the 

plams,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  limestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

•  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  4,  6.    Zonsr  "  Dion  CasBius,  Fngm.  Vatic  LV.     Oro- 

ras,  foUowmg  Dion  CasBiua,  and  Dionyaius  abo,  aius,  IV.  1. 

place  at  this  period  the  free  release  of  all  the  ^  Zonania,  VIII.  4. 

Konuui  prisoners  by  Pyrrhns  without  ransom.  ••  See  Dr.  Daubeny^s  Excursion  to  Amsono- 

And  BO  also  does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIII.  tus,  p.  80.    Ascoli  is  a  poor  town,  thouj[B  it 

Plutarch  agrees  with  Appian,  and  their  account  contained  in  1797,  according  to  Giustimani, 

is  so  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  that  6270  souls.     It  has  suffered  repeatedly  from 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  it  earthqualies. 
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When  the  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  nimor  spread  among  Pyn^vs* 
soldiers"  that  the  consul  Decius  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  hb  father 
and  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  battle.  The  men  were  uneasy  at 
ibis  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  ''  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  **  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
sols, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman  practising  such  a  trick, 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  mipostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ground,**  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river ;  and  Pyrrhus  havmg  assailed  the  Romans  in  such  a  p^i-  ^^^^  ^  Ai«i«ua. 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.     But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  °^ 

them  fwly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines**  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles ;  and  the  Mareians  and  Peligmans  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phiuanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic*'  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  efiect  of  this  disposition ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  ^e  n*  Rouuuii  m  d«. 
Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their  swords**  ^**^ 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged,  and 
completeid  the  rout.  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentmes  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  This  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  3505  according  to  the  state- 
ment copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This 
loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltastse  of  Pyrrhus* 
army,  unless  it  was  sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certain  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  must  have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  this  account  of  the  actual  batUe  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy 
Hieronymus ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  szHg«nii«d  and  mm 
we  have  nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity,  ••««»  «'«"•*•«'•• 
which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Asculum  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum.     A  victory  followed  by  no 

"  Zonaraa,  Vni.  6.    Dion  Cassiiis,  Fragm.  ••  Polybiua,  XVIII.  11. 

Vfttioan.  LV.  "•  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  21,  oopying  apparently 

••  Flatarch,  Pyrrh.  21,  from  HieronymoB. 
**  FranUnoB,  Stratagem.  II.  8,  %  21. 
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tf  estiHs  Is  efteily  beYieved  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memoTiAl 
of  events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have 
no  Witness.tn  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  penrerted. 
Niebuhr  declares  f^m  his  own  pei^onal  observation,  that  within  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  every  Prus^an  who  had  not  been  actually  ei^ged  in  the  action, 
maintained  that  the  allies  had  been  victonons ;  and  we  can  remember  the  eitra- 
ordinsry  misrepVesentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  at  Borodmo.  The  successive  steps  of  Roman 
invention  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculnm  are  so  curious,  that  I  have  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note  :**  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determme  what  were  the 
teal  causes  which  neutralised  to  Pyniras  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
issue  of  the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  huoa. 

Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baggage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 
It  it  atwadMi  wuji  BO  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  alnes ;  by  the  Apulians  according 
ISlSheRSSi i!!!d  to  Zonaras,  or  accordm^  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.  If  this 
^'■'**'*«"°^  were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feelii^ 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future ;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  bi^gage  would 
greatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  mdispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  batde  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  aacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  tibe  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epinis,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance*^  with  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  king  of  Mncedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,**  and  ihe  presence 
of  these  bai1>arian8  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Ei|nru8  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
danger  of  invasion. 

1%us  left  with  no  prospect  of  forther  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  firom  other  quarters,  mviting  him  to  a  new  field 

"The  account  In  th«  text  is  PSataroV»,  copied,  actually  devote  himself  in  tfaSs  battle  os  his 

'  as  I  have  said,  ft*om  Hieionymiia  of  Carma,  a  fiither  and  grand&ther  had  done  before  him. 

contemporary  historian.    And   Justin  agrees  De  Finib.  11. 19.     l^isculan.  Disp.  I.  87.    No 

*  with  it :  '*  Tne  issue  of  the  second  battle?'  he  other  existing   account  *  notices  this  circnm- 

uays,  "  inw  similar  to  that  of  the  flrst,"  Xvlll.  stahoe :  and  according  to  tlw  author  "  de  Viris 

1.    Livy.  if  we  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his  Illustrious,"  Dedus  was  alive  some  years  after- 

18th  booK,  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat-  wards,  and  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 

tie :  **  dnbio  eventn  pugtiatum  est."    But  Flo-  Volsinii.  Probably  it  Was  either  a  forgetfulnessin 

ms  oalls  it  a  victory  on  the  port  of  the  Romans ;  Cioero  himself,  or  he  followed  some  ezagsrerated 

and  Eutropius  and  Orosius,  copying  apparently  account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  anistory 

from  the  same  source,  says  tnat  ryrrhus  was  of  the  period,  he  did  not  critidse,  but  adopted 

'  Wounded,  many  of  nis  elephants  destroyed,  it  without  incmiiy.    But  such  enormous  dis- 

and  20,000  of  his  men  killea,  the  Roman  loss  <^epancies  in  the  several  accounts  show  what  is 

not  exceeding   6000.    Zonaras,  copying  from  the  character  of  the  Roman  history  of  thi« 

Dion  Cassius,  says  that  ryrrhus  was  wounded,  period,  that,  except  in  particular  cases,  it  is 

and  that  his  army  was  dereated;  owing  chiefly  merely  made  up  oitradit&onal stories  and  paiie- 

to  an  attack  made  on  his  camp  during  the  hat-  gyrical  orations,  andean  scarcely  be  called  his- 

tle  by  a  party  of  ApuUaus,  which  spread  a  panic  tory  at  all. "  How  different  is  the  account  given 


'  among  his  soldiers.    According  to  Dionysius,  of  the  battle  by  the  contemporary  historian 

as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded.  Hieronymus,  who  was  writing  from  reaDy  good 

the  Samnites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaulted  materials,  not  from  guess  or  fancy,  but  from 

his  camp  during  the  action,  and  tne  loss  on  knowledge! 

both  sides  was  equal,  amounting  to  16.000  men  *  ^XXl  ^^t^mc,  XIII.     Polybins,  OX. 

in  each  army.    It  is  no  less  remarkable  that.  Justin,  aVIII.  2. 

according  to  Cicero,  the  consul  P.  Dedus  did  **  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  22. 
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of  action.  The  death  of  Ftolemj  Oemimus  and  the  anftftiiiy  j^^^^^  «q^«  o^ 
wbkh  followed  tempted  him  to  win  back  hia  old  dominioii  in  ^'^• 
Macedonia^  while  ^iToys  from  some  oi  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called  hpon 
bim  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  islaiuL  He  was  thus  eager  to  seize  the  firet  pretext  for  abandoning  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  such  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  'Oie  new 
consols,  C.  Fabriciiis  and  Q.  JSmilius,  were  sent  aeainst  hhn  :^  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  a 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  Arom  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  "^ 
servanta  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Bomans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  tbe  consuls,  abhorringa  victory  gained  by  treascm,  wished  to  give  the 
king  timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Pyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  ffratitude  in 
the  wannest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
back  to  th^  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  conditions.'®^  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,'^  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  120  ships'*  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  ^  CMHuyriniM  flMti« 
the  senate  declinmg  this  succor,  the  Cartha^nian  commander  s^£^^  ^  ^ 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  prq)osed  to 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Romans,  hia 
real  object  being  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  Tarentine  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  nava^  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rooae  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  off  the  plunder  of  Italian  oitiea  ?  The  insinuation  against  the  good  faith 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded ;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  Romans"^  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  lavge  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campamans  had  col- 
lected for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  x)f  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia'*^  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse.  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;"^ 
his  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitlesB  si^re  of  Liiybssum  ;'*''  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
alliea ;  they  were  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannioal,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  their  aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentines  still 

"*  dandins   QoadiigaiiaB,    <^aoted  "by   A.  tained  no  triamph  over  Tarentum,  and  the 

Gellius,  III.  8.    Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XL  succeBs  for  whicn  Fabricios  triumphed  **de 

Plataroh,  P^frrh.  21.  Tarentinis"  (Fasti  Capitol.)  may  have  been  ob- 

">  Plutarch  and  Appian  say  that  the  senate  tained  in  the  early  part  of  hia  consalahip,  before 
released  an  equal  number  of  Tarentine  and  Sam-  the  truce  with  Pyrrhus  was  oonduded. 
nite  prisoners,  and  that  Cineas  was  again  sent  ^  Justin,  XVIII.  2.  Zonaras,  VIII.  &. 
to  Rome  to  negt>tiate  a  peace,  but  that  the  Romans  "*  Justin,  XVIII.  2. 
refhacd  to  treaty  while  Pyi|ftus  remained  in  ***  Biodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  " 
Italy.  Yet  Appian,  in  another  fragment,  says  ^  Diod.,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  11. 
that  Pyrrhus,  **  after  his  treaty  with  the  Ro-  "•  From  the  middle  of  476  to  the  latter  end 
mans,^^  iicra  r^g  wp6(  'F^itaiovg  awB^Mf,  went  of  478.  Ircc  r^lrm  is  Appian's  expression.  Bam- 
over  to  Sicily.  Probably  a  truce  for  a  certain  nitic.  Fragm.  XII.,  wnioh  Mr.  Fynes  Clintop 
period  was  agreed  to,  and  with  it  a  general  ex-  wrongly  undontands  of  the  year  479,  for  that, 
change  of  prisoners.  Whether  Pyrrhus  stipu-  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning, 
lated  any  thing  for  the  Tirentines  we  cannot  would  not  have  been  h$t  rflrtfy  but  rtrdfrtf, 
tell ;  but  tiie  consuls  of  the  two  sucoeeding  *"  Diodorns.  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  14 
years,  although  they  triumphed  over  the  Sam-  Plutarch,  Pyrrn.  28,  28. 
nites  and  Lucanians,  yet  appeared  to  have  ob- 
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A.u.c.«r^4TT.A.c.  continued  tbe  war.  The7  ventured  no  battles  in  the  field,  but 
J&wia  itlil^rii  r^olutely  defended  their  towns  and  fastnesses,**  and  sometimes, 
ui^aiM^oTPynku.  gg  alwajs  happens  in  such  warfare,  inflicted  some  partial  loss  on 
tbe  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign ;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  476,*"  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  tbe 
end  of  411,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  mean  lime  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  477,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
en ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself**®  and  his  colleague  from  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
he  was  not  thought  deeerviufir  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy.*** 
A  u  c  411.  A.  c  ^^*  ^^  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Cartha^nian  fleet 
m^jpjfiThi*  rttom^  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 

^^'  war,'*'  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that  the 

Mamertincs  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  be 
liad  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  he  had  first  brou|rht  over  from  Epirus ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
H«pi«iid»i*th«toii»b  ^e  Roman  consuls  were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Ssunnium,"' 
onWrpiMrtLoeAT  |j^^  YiQ  received  no  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
sisted Pyrrhus***  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  kin^  was 
obliged  to  redre  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  th^  Samnites  and  Lucanians,"'  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  .  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  foUowers,*'*  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine. 
In  the  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknovm  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  h^  been  allowed  to  look  on  it. 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  her  anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  ffiven  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries**^  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

*•  Zonoru,  VIII.  6.  ginians  employed  in  their  engagement  with 
^  FabridoB  triumphed  in  December,  Brutns  Dailiiu  in  the  first  Panic  war  a  large  ship, 
!n  Jannaiy,  thirteen  months  afterwards,  and  Fa-  which  they  took  iVom  Pyrrhus  probably  on  his 
bins  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retroat  from  Sicily.     (Polybius,  I.  2a.)    We 
Pyrrhus  in  all  probability  waa  already  returned  must  suppose  that  the  ships  of  war  were  con- 
to  Italy.  voying  the  transports  on  which  Pyrrhus  had 
^  Zonaras,  YIII.  6.  embarked  his  army ;  and  that  their  resistance 
""  Zonarss  erpresslr  says  that  Pyrrhus  re-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape, 
turned  in  the  year  after  tne  consulship  of  P.  "■  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 
Euflnus,  that  is,  in  478.    VIII.  «.  «  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

"■  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XII.  Plutarch,  »»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.  Dion.  Cassias,  Fragm. 

Pyrrh.  24.     Pyrrhus  had  obtdned  this  fleet  Peiresc.  XLII. 

chiefly  from  the  Syraousaus,  who,  on  liis  flrst  "*  Dionysius,  XIX.  9.    Appian,    Samnitic 

arrival  in  Sicily,  gave  up  to  him  their  whole  Frngm.  XII. 

navy,  amounting  to  140  ships  of  war.    Diodo-  ^"^  Dionysius,  XIX.,  &s  xdl  abrig  i  114^^  h  rmi 

nis,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXII.  11.    The  Cartha-  Ut»ts  hmftv^/iMi  ypd^ti. 
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pursiUDg  him,  and  bringing  on  his  arms  defeat  and  rain.  If  PyrrhuB  himself,  after 
his  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean  Cineas,  entertaifled  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  improaching.  The  consuls  chosen  for  the  year*  479  were  M'. 
Curius  Dentatus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  The  Romans  on  their  ^j^^^  ^ 
side  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  476  a  r<»m.  a.  uTc'iii! 
fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,^"  albd  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  of  the  riven  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  hf^d  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.     Those  ^^  ^^ 

who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  ^i^MibtaMBi  of 
the  consul,  M'.  Curius,"'  commanded  that  the  goods  of  the  first  de- 
faulter should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sen- . 
tence  of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  eiercising  afterwards  any  politi- 
cal  rights ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  mto  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus^""  marched  into 
Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 

force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites;  the  rest  of  the  ^ ^^.  ^^ 

Sanmite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  opptM^toMch  oomi 
coming  to  jom  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was  "^ 
marchmg  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  his  aid ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,'**  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Calore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.*"  He  set  out  by  ubMooMiftii  nifbt. 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  S5i^''ti»'aSJl 
phants ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  •*"'• 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines  ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missing  their  way. 
Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  tlie 
attempt  to  surprise  them  had  failed.     But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

"■  OrosinB,  IV.  2.  livy,  Epitom.  XIV.  Cioero,  moat  tolerant  even  of  the  greatest  Beyerity  when, 

de  Divinat.  1.  10.  the  public  service  seemed  to  require  it.    But 

'^  livy,  Epitom.  XIV.    Valerius  Maximus.  the  authority  of  a  collector  of  anecdotes  is  so. 

VI.  8,  S  4,  adds  to  this  story  that  Curius  sold  small,  that  Valerius*  addition  to  the  story  must, 

not  only  the  property  of  the  defaulter,  but  the  be  considered  very  doubtful, 

man  himself,  saying  "  that  the  commonwealth  ""  Plutarch,  P^rrh.  25. 

wanted  no  citizen  who  did  not  know  how  to  ™  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26. 

obey."    If  the  tribunes  did  not  interfere,  the  ■■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26.     Dionysiusi  XIX;. 

oonsiil'B  power  might  indeed  extend  to  any  12-14. 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  the  Somans  wer* 
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by  an  accident ;  for  one  of  JPyrfbus'  elephants  was  wounded,  and  running  inld 
among  its  own  men«  threw  tnem  into  disorder ;  nor  could  they  offer  a  long  resiBt- 
ance,  Demg  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  ;*"*  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  forced 
into  impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  their  drivers. 

Thus  encowaged,  OuHus  no  lonser  declined  a  decisive  action  on  equal  ground ; 
Batu«or  D«iiMmt>iB.  bo  dcsccuded  into  jthe  plain,^**  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field. 
psmiinbddiMtod.  Qj^  ^Yie  one  wing  the  Uomans  were  victorious;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  elephants^  charge,  they  were  driven  back  to  thwr 
•camp.*'*  But  their  retreat  was'covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  that  they  turned  about,  and 
fled  through  their  own  ranks,  bearing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phalanx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass ;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  long  spears 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  over^ 
lb  flnauy  iMT«t  Italy  throw  was  declsivc ;  and  Pyrrhus, j*etreating  to  Tarentum,  resolved 
MdnfuutoEpirai.  immediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  if  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum, and  then  embarked  for  Epirus.'**  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  so 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,*"  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises ;  and 
often  victorious  m  battle,  but  never  successful  m  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  m  his  attack  upon  Aigos. 
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"  Fnmoe  wm  now  oonBolidated  into  ft  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thus  having  oonqnered  hei' 
self,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  she  was  pre- 
pared  to  cany  her  arms  into  other  oonntnes."— Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  I.  Part  11. 

Wb  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginua  fleet  appeared  on  the  eoasts  of  Latium  in 
luifliiou  utwtt  the  heat  of  the  war  with  Pjrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistaBce  to  the 
R«»iiidGui]i.«..     Romans.     The  offer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a 

'"  Dionysins,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  excited  her,  that  she,  too,  he- 

'^  Plntarch,  Pvrrh.  25.    The  scene  of  the  came  angovemahle.  and  threw  the  Greek  anny 

battle  is  placed  by  Orosios  and  Floras  "in  into  disorder,  and  tnat  this  accident  first  tuznea 

campis  Amsinis,"  or  *'sub  campis  Amsinis,"  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

bat  this  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  does  not  *  It  is  said  that  a  report  was  pnri>0Bely  dr- 

•  enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactly.  cnlated  by  I^rrhus,  of  tne  speedy  arrivsl  of  re- 

**  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.    The  story  which  inforcements  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

ZMonysius  and  Plutarch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Romans  therefore  did  not 

is  by  Zonaros  and  Floras  referred  to  the  last  venture  to  advance  upon  Ttirentam.  Pausania^ 

and  decisive  battle ;  namely,  that  a  young  ele-  1. 18 ;  compare  mebnhr,  Vol.  HI.  p.  910,  sod 

phant  having  been   wounded,  and   ranning  note  987. 

i«boat  screammg,  its  cries  were  heard  by  ita  "*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  29. 
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treaty  was  concluded  between  Borne  and  Carthage,'  in. which  both  nations  en- 
gaged to  reseire  to  themselves  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conclude  an  ^lianee  with  Pyrrhus ;  that  is  to  say,  thdr  alliance  with 
fahn  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  alliance  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  i^nst  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  i^ainst  him.  8uch  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  479 ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  jHeces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epiras,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  p^MnUm  of  •vt,i» 
great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.  The  *»»•*»*  ^"^  ^^^ 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  tne  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
mbed's  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campcmia  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Bmttiam  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  regard  them  as  blended  into  one 
great  mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  m  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristoeratical  pmrty,  which  had  been  from  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  beginning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alHance,  now  endeavored  to  t?t.  W  or  t^d-^ 
rid  themselves  of  it  by  fbrce  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  in  girm  aL^JC  S 
their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  ^*^ 
they  occupied  a  fort  m  the  neighborhood,'  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  plun- 
derrag  warfare  against  the  cky,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Even  the  pc^ular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feefing  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Cartha^nian  commanders^  m  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Mik/s  dominion.  A  Carthagmian  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirins  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  But  Pkphius,  drea<fing  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  Mik),^  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epirus  with  his  garrison  and  all  th^r 
WS%^'  ^^^  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  &e  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  government  complained  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Italy/  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

'  Polybioi)  III.  96.  betireen  tbe  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fbrcee,  in 

'  ZoDaras,  Vm.  Sb    Tbis  was  like  the  aaiato-  which  the  Bomana  were  victorious, 

eratical  pttrty  in  Coroyra,  who,  after  their  expal-  *  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.     FrontinoB,  Strategem. 

uon  from  the  oity,  hoilt  a  Ibrt  in  the  moiintaina,  III.  8,  $  1. 

firom  whence  they  plundered  the  landa  of  their  *  Orosins,  IV.  5.    lllat  the  interftvenee  of  the 

oMMmentB.    Thacyd.  m.  85.  Carthaginians  on  this  occasion  was  complained 

'  Zonaras.  VIII.  6.    Orosius,  IV.  8.    But  the  of  hy  the  Romans  i^pears  also  from  Livy, 

aoooant  in  Orosios  is  greatly  (ustorted  and  ex-  Epitom.  XIV.  and  from  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm. 

anerated,  for  he  makee  the  Tarentines  call  in  Vatican.  LVII.    Yet  as  P^hns  was  the  enemy 

toe  aid  of  Carthage  not  against  Milo,  but  agunst  of  Carthage,  the  Carthagmians  might  lawfully 

Borne,  and  saya  uiat  a  regnlar  acdon  took  place  aid  the  Tarentinea  against  his  officer ;  the  o^- 
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Borne ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily. 

The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  at  Tarentum 
Botdugmtion  of  tmw-  atoucd,  uo  doubt,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
*^'  and  for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  Rome  the 

fourth  Samnite  war.  When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.* Tarentum  was  dismantled,,  its  fleet  and  fdl  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  sarrison,^  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.  When  thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarentines  were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucania, 
sabmiMbmoftii«s«D-  *°^  Bruttium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.  L. 
Bitot,  uuiah^  Md  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Mazimus,  who  had  been  consuls 
together  one-and-twenty  years  earlier  in  the  great  campaign  which 
decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  top^ether  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvilius  invaded  Samnium,'  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnites ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  otner.  Besides  this,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  lai^ 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to^  give  hostages'  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  district,  called  Sila,^^  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  ail  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well- watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  theur  enemies,  m  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
A.  u.  c.  484.  A.  c.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
S!iitod'*^SSi?*i  sion  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
Rhegium.  ^j  ^jjg  consul,  C.  Gcnucius.*^    A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

the  Mamertines  of  Messana"  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  and 
services"  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  com  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  original  lesion  were  executed*^  by  the  consul  on  the  spot ;  but  these, 
as  Campanian  citizens,"^  and,  therefore,  having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  oehalf  that  they 

fence  complained  ot^  however,  was,  in  all  prob-  Lollias.  a  Samnite  hostage,  is  said  to  h%ve  es- 

ability.  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  unin-  oaped  n'om  Borne. 

vited  by  the  Komana,  on  the  coasts  of  what  ^  DionvsLus,  XX.  6.    Sila  is,  donbtless,  the 

they  would  consider  the  Koman  dominion.  But  aame  word  as  Silva  and  as  SXir.    For  the  aotoal 

the  Carthaginians  might  answer  that  the  coast  state  of  this  forest  ooantry,  see  Mr.  Keppel 

of  lapy^  was  not  yet  to  be  regarded  as  belong-  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Bouthem  Provinces  ol 

ing  to  Bome.  Naples,  p.  248. 

~  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  »i  Dionysius,  XX.  7. 

^  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  >>  Zonaras,  vIII.  6. 

Punic  WOTS,  a  legion  was  regularly  stationed  at  "  Polybius,  I.  8, 9.   Justin,  XXTTI.  4.    Zona- 

Tarentum.    Polybius,  II.  2L    Niebuhr  thinks  ras.  Vm.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  sur-  ^  Oroeius,  IV.  8. 

render  of  the  dty.  ^  See  Niebuhr,  Bom.  EQst.  Vol.  II.  p*  67. 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Eng.  Tmnsl. 
This  appears  from  Zonaras,  VIII.  7,  where 
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were  Roman  citizens/*  and  ought  not  to  be  pnt  to  deaths  except  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people ;  bat  the  people  were  as  little  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
the  thirty-three  tribes*^  condemned  them  unanimously.  They  were  thus  all 
scourged  and  beheaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite^*  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfai-e  in  the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  north-  ^^  ^  c  4m.  a.  c. 
em  Samnium.  Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  w^^rtsuiuiawtf 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands  •  "^ 
which  had  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  ^and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard  ^ 
of  in  Roman  history,  the  Picentians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  ^  ^  c  48i  A.c.«i  * 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome"  thirty-one  years  wy^wttw.MiiqBMt 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  and 
they  had  ever  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies^  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  8am- 
Dites»  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salemum."  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country ;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,'  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  agcunst  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  thewar,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest"  of  the  Picentian  people.  r|^ 

The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  indepenaence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  whfth  next  followed.  The  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had  ^  ,,  ^  _,  ^ ,_ 
at  one  tmie  taken  part  in  the  confederacy"  of  southern  Italy  against  ajc.  wajdiM^. 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  ^j^^ooeopatid.  ^ 
throw.     Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the  "^ 

port  cf  Bnmdisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
w»«  very  anxious  to  secure  f^  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 

"  Vfllerins  Maximus.  II.  7,  {  15.    Tho  same  .  ^  Bee  page  881. 

thing  happened  after  the  reduction  of  Capua  in  "  The  Faati  CapitoUni  record  that  both  the 

the  aecona  Pnnio  war.    The  Campanians  being  consuls  of  the  year,  P.  Semprouius  and  Appius 

Roman  citizens,  the  senate  could  not  determine  Claudius,  triumph^  over  the  Picentians. 

(heir  fate  without  being  empowered  by  'the  "  Stnrboj  V.  ^.  251. 

people  to  do  so;  and  accoraingly  the  tribes  "  The  Picentian  war  is  briefly  noticed  b^ 

voted  that  whatever  sentence  the  senate  might  Florus,  1. 19,  by  Eutropius,  and  by  Orosius,  I\ . 

pass  ebonld  have  their  authority  for  its  full  ex-  4.    A  great  earthc^uake  happened  just  as  the 

ecution.    Livy,  XXVI.  88.     It  is  remarkable  Boman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 

that  the  power  of  taking  up  the  Boman  fran-  gage,  upon  which  P.  Sempronius,  the  consul, 

duse  at  pleasure  should  be  considered  as  so  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  earth.    The 

complete^  equivfdent  to  the  possession  of  the  population  of  the  Picentians,  when  they  sub- 

fnuichise  actually,  which  is  Niebuhr's  explana-  mitted  to  the  Bomans,  amounted,  according  to 

tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Campanians.    VoL  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  III.  §  110),  to  860,000  souls. 

IL  note  186.    Eng.  Transl.    It  rather  appears  "  Tney  had  fought  under  ryiriius  at  Ascn- 

from  the  definition  of  the  term  munioeps,  given  Inm ;  see  Frontinus  Strategem.  II.  8,  S  21 ;  and 

by  FestuB  from  Ser.  Sulpioius  the  younger,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  as  conquered  by  Papir- 

tne  Canipanians,  and  others  in  the  same  rela-  ius  and  Carvilius,  when  the  Bamnites,  Luca- 

tion  to  Borne,  enjoyed  actually  all  the  private  nians,  and  Bruttians  submitted,  so  that  they 

rights  of  Boman.  citizens,  without  forfeiting  had  probably  left  the  confederacy  at  an  earlier 

their  own  Campuiian  frunchise;  and  this  too  period. 

Beems  impUed  by  the  fact  of  their  forming  a  ^  Zonaras,  copying  from  Dion  Cassius.  ac- 

regular  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being  reckoned  cuses  tho  Bomans  of  making  war  on  the  Sallen- 

merely  as  auxiliaries.  tines  because  they  wished  to  get  possesBion  of 

"  Diony8ius,XX.  7.    Polybius,  I.  7.  Brondisium.    VIII.  7. 

"  Zonaraii,  VIII.  7.    IHonysius,  XX.  9. 
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fAther;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defenoe,  tfae  posBeeoon  of  Bnindiwuni,  th» 
fayorite  point  of  oommuaioadon  in  later  timea  with  Greoce  and  the  East,  app€»red 
therefore  to  the  Romans,  very  desimblew  Accordingly,  the  Sallentines  and  Mea* 
sapians  were  reduced  to  submsfesIoft»  and  Bmndisiuin  waa  ceded  to  the  Romans. 
They  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  yean"  afterwards,  but  the  land 
must,  in  the  mean  while,  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls  of  Hie  year  488  triumphed  over 
CMooMi  of  th«  sv-  ^^^  Sarstnatians,^  a  people  of  Umbria,  and  the  coontiymen  of  the 
•^"^  comic  poet  Plautus.    livy's  ^itome"  speaks  of  the  Umbriana 

genemlly,  and  says  that  (iiey,  a&well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
at  discretion. 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  bo  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  by  po- 
war  wiih  tw  vou.  ^^^  jcalousy  no  less  than  l^  national  ambition.  The  aristocracy 
nk^  A.  u.  c.  4M.  of  Volsinii**  c^plied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  tyr- 
anny of  their  former  seifs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possessioii 
of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  the  Persian 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  dasaes  at  Athens,  and  as  wars 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wafs  in  which  Vohinii  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  tney,  feeling  thar  importance  and  power,  hacL 
risen  against  then:  old  lords,  and  had  established  theif  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  in  proportion  aa  the3rhad  been  more  'degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro- 
man conunons,  so  wa&  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed ;  and  liaving  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  nuisters  the  worst  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;**  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  "bo  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  ol  them  to 
death,^  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  waa  more  than  sufficient  to  ezcici  the  Ro- 
mans to  interfere^  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Yobinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  doubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusaition  of  Metrodoms^^ 
was  not  without  foundatioiH  when  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsiiui  was  (Hnamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.    Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  3rear  489, 

*  In  the  latter  port  of  the  lint  Ponio  war.  there  ib  a  hill  that  rang  up  thirty  atadiA  in 
See  livy.  Epitom.  ZIX.  Bat  Floras  aaya  [I.  height;  andbeneaththereisaforeBt  of  all  sorts 
201  that  dnindisiam,  with  its  fiunous  port,  was  of  trees,  and  much  water.  So  the  people  of  the 
redaoed  by  M.  Atilius,  who  was  one  of  the  con-  city,  fbaring  lest  any  of  them  shonld  become  a 
suls  of  the  year  487.  And  so  also  does  Eatro-  t^ant,  set  up  their  fteedmen  to  be  their  ma- 
pias.  gistrates ;  and  these  freedmen  role  over  them, 

*  Fasti  Gapitolini.  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  appointed  in 
^  Epitom.  XV.    *<ITmbri  et  Sallentiai  yloti    thehr  place  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

in  deditionem  accepti  sunt.^*  ^  Valerias  Maximasi  IX.  1.    The  worst  of 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.    Auct  de  Viris  lUastrib.  all  the  oatrages  there  described  was  practised 

'^Decias  Mus."    Floras,  I.  21.    Valerias  Maxi-  in  some  instances  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  in 

mus,  IX.  1,  Extern.  §  2.    Oroaius,  IV.  5.    AH  modem  Earope ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  thai 

these  writers  oaU  the  revdutioa  at  Vokinii  a  the  Volsinian  serft  retaliated  it  upon  their  mae- 

rising  of  slaves  against  their  masters ;  just  as  ters  than  that  they  should  have  been  the  first 

Henxlotas  represents  a  similar  revolution  at  investors  of  it. 

Argos,  after  the  old  citizens  had  been  greatly  *  Zonaras,  VIII.  7. 

weakened  bv  thdr  wara  with  Sparta.    VI.  88.  «  Plmy.  Hist.  Natar.  XXXIV.  §  84.    Hetru- 

The  story  told  in  the  work  "  de  Mirabil.  Aoa-  dorus  of  Scepsis  lived  hi  the  seventh  centuiy 

cultatiombua,'*  94,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  ascribed  of  Some,  and  was  intimate  with  Mithridatea, 

to  Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volainii,  whose  hatred  against  the  Bomans  he  shared  to 

and  shows  the  vi^e  and  exaggerated  form  in  such  a  degree,  uiat  he  was  called  h  |itvofiS|tai»(. 

which  even  oontemporary  eventa  in  distant  Hisoharffe.  whether  trae  or  &]se,  is  at  least  oon> 

oonntriea  are  related,  when  there  ia  no  real  his-  sistent  wita  those  other  representations  whick 

torian  to  sift  them.    Aooording  to  this  story,  speak  of  Uie  growing  wealth  and  increased  love 

«<  the  oity  is  veiy  strong ;  for  in  the  midst  of  it  or  wealth  among  the  Bomans  at  tiiie  period. 
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kod  siege  to  Yokhiii  with  a  oonsakor  aitiiy ;"  bttt  hsmas  been  mortallj  wounded 
m  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
snooeflsors.**  !■  the  foBowing  year  Volsinii  was  taken ;  bloody  exeentions  took 
place,  and  the  remaant  of  the  new  Yoteinian  citizens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  ^en  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Vol- 
siaiaQ  aristocracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Vol- 
shiii  was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  earned  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  a  new  spot*^  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
apparently  en  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 

1%U8  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium 

and  Brundisium  was  become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.    But  ^^^^-^.^ 1^ 

it  was  not  merely  that  the  seveial  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  •'•»'»^y- 
in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  soYereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  ner  subject  allies. 
The  Roman  dominion  m  Italy  had  wtested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con- 
quered nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a  laige  revenue  was  de- 
rived ;  so  that  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation ;  the  poor  obtuned 
grants  of  land  in  frediold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  from  the  quaestors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
m^t  became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  mdeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Vo&inii,  must  have  affected  Gn^t  ehngw  wueh 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  !Sdi£%^i,dM!»^ 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  ^'  k«»"^ 
poiod,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  qusestors  from  four  to  eight :" 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera**  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  graerally :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,*'  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
possessors  of  land ;  the  money  so  distributed  baviner  arisen  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered territory :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  sdver  coina^,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state :"  fifthly,  the  appomtment  of  severd 
new  magistrates  or  comnussioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judioandis,**  or 

■  Zonjns,  Vin.  7.  for  their  own  profit,  but  sanotioiied  by  the  state, 

"  The  author  "  de  Viris  Illustrib."  asoribea  and  oontrolled    by  the  triumviri   monetales. 

the  conquest  of  Volsinii  to  Dedus  Mub,  who  Quieston  are  known  to  have  coined  money 

wto  consul  in  476,  and  fought  with  Pyrrhua  at  when  employed  under  a  prooonsnl  as  his  pay- 

Aseolnm.    But  whether  Becius  was  employed  master,  but  these  cdns  are  equallv  without  any 

as  prsetor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not.    The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 

'  same'WIriteT  also  says  that  Appins  Claudius,  the  thing  in  the  qpieBtor^s  own  fitmily  or  in  the  c!r- 

-tioamil  of  the  year  490,  obtuned  the  surname  eumstanoes  or  his  general.    Thus  on  the  ffold 

ofCandex.  after  his  conquests  of  the  VolsinianB;  coins  stmek  by  P.  Lentulns  S^inther,  when 

but  the  f'asti  Capitolini  give  the  honor  of  the  he  was  quAstor  to  Cassius  in  Asia,  we  see  the 

eonquest  to  iiis  colleague,  M.  Fulyitts  IHao-  'deviceofacapofHbertyandadagger,  inmani- 

ons,  who  triumphed  "  de  Vulsiniensibns,  An.  fest  allusion  to  the  assassination  of  Csesar.   Yet 

CDXZoiz.  E.  Nov.^'  the  two-hoHed  and  four-horsed  chariots  which 

**  Zonairas,  VIII.  7.  !iPP®^  ^  ^^°  ^^  ^®  denarii  sre  noticed  by 

•  livy,  Epitom.  XV.  rliny  as  a  general  device,  from  which  the  old- 

**  ColumeUa,  PrsBfat.  est  silver  coins  received  their  name.    It  seems 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  ad  floem.  probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  with  re* 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXm.  $44.  The  sil-  spect  to  the  ri^ht  of  coining ;  that  sometimes 

ver  coinage  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  486 :  the  state  issued  a  coinage,  that  sometimes  mon- 

«nd  the  coma  struck  were  denarii,  quinarii,  ana  ey  was  struck  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 

sestertii.    It  is  still  a  great  question  in  whose  immediate  use  of  their  own  department  of  the 

hands  the  right  of  coining  money  was  placed,  public  service ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  was 

The  devices  on  the  oonsuhir  denarii  are  so  va-  struck  by  individuals  for  their  own  profit,  just 

rioos,  and  refer  so  peculiarly  to  the  house  of  as  a  large  part  of  ourown  ciroulationat  thisday 

the  individual  who  coined  them,  tliat  Niebuhf  consists  in  the  notes  issued  by  private  bankers. 

vupposes  them  to  liave  been  really  a  private       "  ^*  Pomponius  de  origine  luris,"  29.    Set 

ooOMge,  like  the  tokens  occasionally  issued  in  Niebuhr.  Bom.  Gcsoh.  III.  p.  649. 

England,  a  coinage  isaned  by  private  pemons 
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the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  centumviri  or  liiindred 
judges  ;  the  board  of  four,^  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads ;  the  board 
of  five»  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during  the  night,^^  the  consuls'  ordinary 
I'esponsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  of  the. sun ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  as  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  al^ut  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Borne  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
EffKti  or  th«M  oo  n^n  empire  was  to  Sparta :  the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transac- 


AiM«dotet  of  Ouriaa  aod 

Fttbrieiiit. 


acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 
many  private  ind^viduab,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.  Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylippus  and  Lysander ;  and  i(f  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it  :*  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curiua,  like  that  of  Oallicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resisted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propitiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
Sammtes,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius^  at  his  Sabine  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.  "  I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  said,  "  not  to  possess 
gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  Samnite 
deputies  came  to  bring  a  present^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.  Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body ; 
and  said  that  whilst  he  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already.  Thus,  whether  refuidng  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;^  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent  to 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  ^f  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  hard 
against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  479,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus^  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the.greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

^  *'  Pomponias,  %  80,  81.  ffovemment  of  hiB  province,  the  same  s]^tles9 

^  Pope  has  Baid,  that  integrity  which  he  proved  actually  in  sitting  by 

"  LncuUns,  when  frugdily  oould  dumn,  ^J°^,  flSiiSl"**"^  *' '"™"'  ^"^ 

Had  routed  tamipfiaL  Sabine  &ri;"  ^^^S.feSSIint.M.    Vderins  M«dn,. 

aa  if  the  virtue  of  Curiua  had  helonffed  to  hia  IV.  8,  §  5. 

age  and  not  to  himself.    But  this  ia  the  mistake  **  Julius  Hyginus,  apud  Gellium,  1. 14.    Va- 

of  a  satirist  and  fatalist,  whose  tendency  it  lerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  $  6. 

always  is  to  depreciate  human  virtue.   HadliU-  *•  I  borrow  tids  from  Niebuhr,  who  refers 

cuUus  lived  in  Curius*  day,  he  would  have  for  the  story  to  Apuleins. 

shown  in  the  possession  often  pounds  of  silver  ^  Livy^  Epitom.  XIV.     Kiebuhr  supposes 

plate,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  Fabricius  may  have  suspected  this  plate  to 

was  shown  in  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  in  tiie  have  been  a  part  of  the  spous  won  by  Kufinus 

Apollo :  had  Curius  lived  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  at  Croton,  and  have  thought  that  he  ought  to 

he  would  have  displayed,  like  Cicero  in  the  have  accounted  for  it  to  the  treaaory. 
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amount  was  fully  allowed,^  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even 
in  the  reign  of  'nberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domain,  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Rufinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,*  the  year  which  pj^^^y^,^  ^  ^ 
witnessed  the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  jj^oi  a.u.c.W 
exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solenmity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;^  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  .do  him  honor,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,"  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Yolsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  glidiatoi-s  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Volsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  be|;in- 
ning,  excited  the  liveliest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufiPerings  and  death  of  human 
hdngs  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  o,^p,,,-^ty^  th, 
knew.  Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  Romu  p^pi*  at  thb 
on  a  most  extensive  scade ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  **" 
besides  what  may  be  called  a  lar^e  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming  of  th^  state  domains,*' 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice. 
But  our  "  pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  *'  instruments  to  scourge  us :"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

^  T^tns,  Anna].  II.  83.  lydioe  at  their  fbneral  at  .£gee.    IMyUus,  apud 

«  Valerius  Maximus,  II.  4,  $  7.  Athenaeum,  IV.  p.  166.    Diodorus,  XIX.  62. 

*  Every  one  remembers,  the  slaughter  of  **  Nicolaus  Damaaconns,  apud  Athensum, 

twelve  Trojanprisoners  over  the  funeral  pile  of  IV.  p.  158. 

Patrodas.     When  the  Sq^thian  kings  died,  **  See  the  well-known  passage  in  Polybius, 

some  of  all  their  servants  were  slain  and  were  where  he  notices  the  extent  or  patronage  pos- 

buried  with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)    In  sessed  by  the  senate.    IloXXav  ydp  Zpywv  Svrvv 

Thrace  single  combats  took  place  at  the  fUncrals  tQv  Miionivvv  hirb  tQv  rtfLnr&v  itd,  wdffni  'IraX/a; 

of  the  chiefr ;  and  there  also,  as  in  India,  the  tls  rds  htcKtvdi  koI  KaravKtveis  t&v  iti^ocltavy  i  uf 

best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  was  oIk  u¥  l^apiB^fjaairo  ^6(ias,  toWQv  di  rorait&v, 

killed  and  buried  with  her  husband,    fllerodo-  hjtivwv,  nrirfwy,  ^crrfXXwy,  xcSpaf,  av\X^fi6nv  Hoa 

tttn,  V.  5,  8.)    In  Spain,  too,  when  Viriathus  ir/irrwircv    h-ed    r^p   *Tuita(wv   bwaartlav,     rdm 

was  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile,  there  were  single  xe<f>^'<^<i*     wpPatvu    rd    ttpotiptiplva    htH     roO 

combats  fought  around  in  honor  of  him.    Ap-  vX^dovi,  xal  9xei^Vi  &s  ^wof  tlinlv,  xdvrat  hMMai 

pian,  de  Bebus  Hispan.  75.    Cassander  paid  rait  ^vats  «ai  raU  ipyadats  rats  it  T»*rwr.— IV. 

the  same  honor  to  Philip  Arrhidaus  and  Lia-  17. 
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that  fearful  visitatioii  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  invasion  of  Italy,  which  de- 
stroyed forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Boman  dominions,  hoi  the  well- 
being  of  the  Eoman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  ezistiDg 
A  uedoet  of  ctarin.  S»^^®™*'*^'^»  ^^^  ^  *^®  mcatt  timo  all  was  goin^  on  prosperously. 
Sl^oSfafSoS^  Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Curius,**  when  he  was 
"*■  censor  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  dty  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur : 
and  tiles^  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  the 
common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide ; 
Embw  to  TuA  *"^^  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  be- 
phuadelpini,  king*^  comiug  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,*^  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Borne 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges, 
who  was  then  first  senator  ^princeps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  JBsculapius  to  Rome,  and  Nudl  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,"  with  a  fleet  of  1500  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  soutHwestem  extremity 
of  Asia  Mittpr,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Li 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pkias,** 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  b^an  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Manetho,  the  fopous  historian  of  the  ancient  djniasties  of  Eeypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuab^  presents  ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  Apollonia,  a  Qreek  city  on  the  coast  of  £[»- 
o«timg«  to  the  ambM.  ^us*  scut  au  embsssy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we  know  not,  but 
TSrffc,!de«  KJSriTp  possibly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  govera- 
toth.  Apoitooi«.  n^e^t  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  honse 
.of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  ApoUontans ;  one  of  the  qusestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

"  "Frontinufl,  de  AqtindactibtLS,  6.  The  aque-  ooplenstes,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  ftther  of 

duot  of  Curias  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jnatinian.    Cobidm  copied  the  inscription  isto 

"  Anio  vetus :"  its  whole  length  was  forty-three  his  work,  which  is  to  m  found  in  Montfimoon  s 

miles  j  buty  hke  the  older  aauednct  of  Appins  CoUectio  Nova,  Ac.    Vol.  II.  p.  1^.    ^^"^f 

Gaudios,  It  consisted  mostly  of  pipes  nnder  markable  partienlara  as  to  the  amoont  ofrUA- 

ground,  and  was  only  conducted  on  an  embank-  emy^s  revenue  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  ms 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XI.  5. 

less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  ••  They  were  called  the  Pleias  from  thcjrnnffl- 

"  See  Cornelius  Nepos  quoted  by  Pliny,  aa  ber,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    Inffw«nt 

already  noticed,  ffist.  Natur.  XVI.  §  86.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynes  Clinton,  fwti 

•*  Livy,  Epitom.   XIV.     Zonaras,  VHI.  6.  HeUen.  Vol.  lU.  year  b.  o.  269),  but  none  of 

Dionysius,  3lX.  4.    Valerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  them  are  known  to  us  by  any  existing  worw, 

§9.  if,asMr.FoxandNiebuhr»€cmmostju»Uyto 

»  The  extent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus'  do-  think,  the  Lycophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandw 

minion,  and  the  flourishing  condition  ofEgypt  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  LycopflTO" 

during  his  reign,  are  described  by  Theocntus,  of  the  Pleias.  and  belongs  to  a  later  age-   °^ 

an  eye-witness,  m  his  I7th  Idyll,  and  in  that  Niebuhr's  Kleine  Sohrift.  p.  488-450. 

.  remarkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,  on  the  "  Zonaras.  VIII.    7.     lavy,   Epitom.  a*. 

western  shore  of  tne  Bed  Sea,  by  Cosmas  Indi-  Valer.  Max.  VI.  6,  S  6. 
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the  ambassadors  and  their  prisoners  to  Bnindisiain,  lest  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the  ApoUonians,  measuring  rifi;htl7  their  own  utter 
hialnlit  J  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  unwise*"  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity ;"  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  f^ytk^i  wttoir.  sc 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  '«•»*■««•'«<• 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena*®  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  flatal  ;**  but  the  language  of  Au^tine  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can* neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 
tality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  mto  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 
always  sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living. memory.  Ap-  tojfolfw«rd^  dmSU 
pins  Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  ^th  alive  when 
Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  Papuius  Curs<»r, 
if  he  were  still  livinff,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  thne  in  a  public  station ;. 
neitlier  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  heard  of  again  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  M'.  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that' 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arisii^  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the- 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named  < 
by  the  senate  one**  of  two  commissioners  for  completmg  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  ia  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so- 
closely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  off* 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
Bot ;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation,. 
witfain  the  city  walls  f^  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense: 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  vulue ;  *'  as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the- 
peace  of  the  living." 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people.. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
summer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.    Be- 
ginning her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
ing upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good.. 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

"  They  may  have  remembered  the  wisdom  *  Orositu,  IV.  4.     The  earthquake  which 

of  the  JSginetans  in  like  circumatanoes,  when  happened  in  the  Pioentian  -war,  just  as  the  Bo- 

ihe  Spartan  king,  Lentychidas,  was  given  up  mans  and  Pioentians  were  going  to  engage, 

to  them  by  his  conntTTtnen,  as  an  atonement  belongs  to  the  v(^canio  phenomena  of  this  pe- 

tbr  some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  them.  riod. 

A  Spartan  had  warned  them  not  to  take  ttie  •*  Angnstine,  III.  17.    OroBins,  IV.  6. . 

Spartan  government  at  its  word,  nor  to  believe  "  Frontinus,  de  Aqnaeduct,  6. 

tiiat  they  might  really  carry  the  long  of  Sparta  "  CSoero,  de  Legibus,  11.  28.    Thns  Brasidaa^- 

away  as  theirprisoner,  and  punish  hun  at  their  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  as 

discretion,    see  Herodotus,  VI.  85.  having  been  the  deliverer  of  .the  city.  Thucyd* 

••  Zonarns,  VIII.  6.     Augustine,  de  CSvit.  V.  11. 
Dei,  m.  17. 
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ilege  of  his  conscious  and  willing  instruments  to  be  doubly  and  merely  blessed ; 
the  benefits  of  their  work  to  others  are  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  themselves  it 
is  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral  being ;  when  it  is  done, 
they  are  not  cast  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  of  the 
good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  bless 
ingof  Gh)d. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 


TSoXtrdte^at  6i  SoKodet  xal  Kap^(iiS6vioi  icaX&i. — ^ABnTOlxx,  Politic  II. 


The  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
^  this  history;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
^^"^"'f^  minion,  and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 

the  Carthaginians  and  their  African  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
^lend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surround- 
4nff  people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the 
alSes  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  mani- 
fold ties,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  efiacing  the  painful  memory  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  various  elements  into  one  great  and 
tmited  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  4ts  justification.  But  as  the 
-Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state,  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
countered the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  containing  in 
it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democrac]^. 


Mkto.iiiis.1     ^^*  ^  *^^^  mixed  governments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 
"^  nant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  next 

the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such 
constitutions ;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
ihe  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
"by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiarlj 
suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  of 
views  and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
.part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,^  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predominant ;  the 

>  Aristotle  pays  that  Garths^  had  never  Buf-  by  an  aristocmoy.  V.  12.    It  Beema,  then,  ^t 

fbred  in  any  BonouB  degree  either  from  faction  thia  tyranny  must  be  nnderetood  of  the  earlier 

or  from  a  tyrant    Politic.  II.  11.    Yet  in  an-  times  of  the  Carthaginian  histoiy,  before  tw 

other  phioe  he  gives  Carthage  as  an  instance  of  constitution  existed  on  which  AnstoUe  oom- 

a  ooontiy  where  a  tyranny  had  been  saooeeded  ments. 
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full  development  of  the  democratical  was  prevented  by  the  premature  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthadnian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of  birth,  but  chiefly,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealui.    Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  ,^i^,^„j^ 
birth  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  ori^al  set-  "    "^ 

tiers  must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  l£eur  new  settlement  find 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthage,  and  that  their  two  chief  magistrates,  or 
judges,'  suffetes,  whom  the  Greeks  cidled  kings,  were  elected  only  from  a  certcdn 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was'  the  origin  of  their 
nobility,  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  suffetes  and  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dirties :'  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  ^^yxKr^f^g,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  n,  ^n»i  eooDeii,  va 
members  of  different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  «*•«»«*•'•'«»«• 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  council  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members,^  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captfdns-general,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
horn  a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
grees they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  m^all  cases,  but  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  general  council  itself.* 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  life  from  members  of  the  great 
council,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  great  council  at  large.  On  the  n*  eommiaikni  or 
contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Aristotle  calls  »««^«'«"- 
rsvra^ioi,  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  theur  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury 

'  Aristotle,  Politic  II.  11.  BAnov  6i  rvhi  ^a-  *  "  Centam  ex  nnmero  seiuttomm  judices 
«tXc7{  tfi^c  KardL-r^  ahrh  tlvai  yivos  unSi  rovro  rd  rv-  delignntiir,^'  Bays  Justin,  j^iving  an  aooount  of 
X*p.  it  is  obvious  that  ^'  suffes,"  or  "  sufes,"  is  the  origin  of  this  council  of  elders,  XIX.  2.  The 
the  same  word  with  the  Hebrew  tifW,  which  council  of  elders,  or  y«f>o»<rfa,  is  difltinguished 
. ,  ^  ,  ,"  „  expressly  from  tne  larger  council,  or  senate, 
was  the  title  of  those  magfistrates  whom  we  call  HyK^nros.  See  Polybius,  X.  18,  and  XXXVI.  2. 
the  judges.  Now  as  the  judges  in  the  Scripture  For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
history  are  distinguished  from  the  kings,  aad  stitution  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Hee- 
it  was  a  grwt  change  when  the  Israelites,  tired  ren's  Historical  Researches  on  the  African  Na- 
of  their  judges,  or  suffetes,  desured  to  have  a  tions,  Vol.  I.  I  have  also  derived  some  assist- 
king ;  so  it  is  probable  that  the  suffetes  at  ance  from  Kluge's  Commentanr  on  Aristotle's 
Carthage  also  were  so  named  to  show  that  they  account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
were  not  kings,  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  Ushed  in  1824. 
calling  them  5««A«?f,  have  used  a  term  likely  to  »  livy,    XXX.   16.     "Sanctius    consilium, 

"HrSlvVi       -rrr  ./.      a  •  ^  ^i  »  ^  •        maximaQuc  ad  ipsum  senatum  regendum  vis.'* 

•  Polybius,  VI.  56.    Anstotle's  account  im-  ^  ^  ^ 

plies  the  same  thing. 
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would  be  intrusted  to  one  commission  of  five,  the  care  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  given  to  another  commission ;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  navy  to  another  ;  and  so  on.  Nothing  would 
ninder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  council,  and  nothing 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  tip  vacancies  in 
the  council  of  eldere ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told*  that  the  treasurer's  or  quaes- 
tor's office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  an^ongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  men 
bein^  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
admmistrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
favorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  anstocratical,  or  rather  in  tlie  spirit  of  that  worst  form 
n««iiifl«mtiMi^iB.  ^^  aristocracy  which  the  Greeks  called  oligarchy.  And  what 
was  thus  ordered  by  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  feeling ;  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs,^  where  they  habitually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  binding  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  suffetes  had  been  reduced  from  its 
DilniaatioaofUKpcnr.  Originally  almost  Kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
•rerdMRffetet.  uudcr  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  ;*  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  ;  for  either  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant :  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  decision. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  ana  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Car- 
jadiciai  power,  coatt  thaffiniau  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could 
oftiwhiuid>«dst)dfoar.  originate  with  the  popular  assembly;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  admimstiation  of  affiiirs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zens sat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;'^  the  highest  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  of 

*  Livj.  XXXIII.  46. — ^What  is  here  said  of  '  At  least  Hamilcar,  who  commanded  the 

the  maitipUcation  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himera,  and  irho 

same  persons  at  Ciuthage,  was  also  the  case  at  was  one  of  the  snffetes,  is  described  by  Hero- 

VeDioe.  Every  member  or  the  snpreme  criminal  dotus  as  sacriflcinfr  during  the  battle,  and  ppnr- 

tribunal  of  forty  had  a  seat  ex-omcio  in  the  sen-  ing  libations  with  his  own  hand  on  the  victinBi. 

ate ;  and  the  three  presidents  of  the  Forty  sat  VII.  167.     And  although  the  expression  in 

also  in  the  council  of  the  doge.     *'  Uautorit^  Herodotus  is  iHiroj  and  not  tBvtWj  yet  the  same 

du  legislateur,"  says  Baru.  **  celle  du  juge,  expression  is  applied  to  the  prophet  Tisamenuj, 

rinfluence  de  Padministration  et  le  pouvolr  who  was  with  the  Greek  army  at  Platca;  andj 

discr^tionnaire  de  lapolice,  se  trouvaient  r^unis  unless  Harailcar  had  been  personally  engaged 

dans  les  m6mcs  mams." — Histoire  de  Venise,  in  the  sacrifice,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 

Livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  and  146.  would  have  remained  in  the  camp  while  it  was 

'  Ta  wffchia  T&v  hatptHv,    Aristotle,  Politic,  going  forward,  instead  of  being  present  with 

U.  11.    It  may  bo  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  his  soldiers  iu  the  action, 

aristocratical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  govern-  •  Aristotle,  Politic.  II.  11. 

menty  that  the  senate  and  people  had  different  "  *Ap(ffroK^nirdv,  H  rds  Hms  M  t&v  ipxt^^J^ 

baths.— Valer.  Max.  IX.  5.  £xt.  §  4.  SucdJ^veai  rdcat,  koI  nk  iXXat  bit*  SXXw,  xaBdttf  h 
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elders ;  but  every  maffistracy  seems  to  h&ye  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  it» 
and  only  one  court  had  a  popular  constitutioik  This  was  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  four,"  the  members  of  which  were  ekcted  b^  the  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  ureproachable  characters ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  Bafoiw  wr^tm  «f  «a. 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  th«r  «»**•*'«•• 
country's  constitution,  because  provision  was  htmpily  and  wisely  made  for  their 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  mdividuals'*  w^e  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  govemmentp  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  oppoituni- 
ties  of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  offered  by  forttme  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
saved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rareljr  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a  reahty  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  u*mmiu»  otwo. 
can  offer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartha-  5^2u^t*Jf^ 
jpnian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  c*rtUgiiii»utoimt«r.. 
Its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re- 
public, whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence. 
Nemesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modem  Carthage  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truer  parallel ; .  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Nassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
populai  I  arty  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor ;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time* 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.     There  were  Carthaginian 

A«ccj«4H>y».  Aristot.  Polido.  II.  11.  Udoag  ipxiti  pnctiee  of  eabmitting  differant  okhbm  to  differ- 

ri»ts  cp/M«m  rif  iUaf,  III.  1.   For  the  statement  eut  magiBtrates,  bat  of  a  more  democratical  8>;8- 

in  t^e  text  these  pass&fj^es  are  a  sufficient  war-  tern  by  whidi  not  all  causes  were  tried  bymagis- 

rant;  but  the  frst  o^rs,  aa  is  well  known,  trate8,asat0arthage,but  some  by  magistrates, 

mucn  difficulty  in  itself;  a«d  Kluge'a  ezplana-  and  others  by  juries ;  **  some  by  one  authority, 

tion  is  not  satisfactory.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  another  T' 

Carthage  and  Lacedsemon  are  said  to  resomme  ^  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

each   otlier  in  the  aristocratical  principle  of  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  reference  to 

vesting  the  judicial  power  in  magistrates,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  solar  year,  as  if 

not  in  juries  taken  from  the  people  at  laige.  there  were  two  judges  for  each  week.    The 

This  IB  perfectly  olear;  but  one  does  not  see  numbers  were  eleoted,  says  Aristotle,  obx  h  rfiv 

why  it  should  oe  more  aristocratioal  tx>  irive  rvvdvrw  iAX'  ipierMnv.  This  can  only  mean  tliat 

all  these  magistrates  a  universal  jurisdiction,  pubUc  opinion  re<}uired  for  the  office  so  high  a 

rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to  assign  civil  causes  qualification  in  point  of  character,  that  the  ap- 

to  one  oottit,  and  oriminal  to  another.    It  is  pointment  was  m  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 

strange,  too,  that  in  one  of  these  passages  Sparta  aristocratical ;  whereas  at  Sparta,  a  lower  stand- 

and  Carthage  should  be  said  to  manage  their  ard  being  fixed  for  the  oharaoters  of  the  Ephori, 

courts  of  justice  on  the  same  principle;  that  persons  of  very  ordinary  qualifications  were 

IB,  on  one  of  an  antipopular  character,  Hv  uirip  often  chosen,  if  party  feelings  recommended 

a  TfAwov  Kol  wtfi  Kapxiii^va<,  if  in  the  other  pesir  them. 

sage  they  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  with  one  "  Aristot  Politic  VI.  5.    'Acf  nvaf  UH^xqih 

another.    Is  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refer  nt  r«9  ^4/iov  wp^  rdc  ns^oiKl&at  roiotoiv  tM^vu 

the  words  icaBdirtf  h  Aac<Ja£/i«vc  to  the  whole  of  Kluge  understands  this  passage  as  I  have  done ; 

the  elaoBe   preceding  it,  rather   than  to  the  Heeren  objects  to  this  mterpretation,  and  ex- 

words  Ka2  mi  iXXafZtt*  SXXw^  and  to  under-  plains  it  ox  colonies  sent  out  m  the  msBB. 
atand  these  last  words  not  of  the  Laoedaomouian 
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writers,  we  know.  Sallust  had  heard  translations  of  passt^s  in  their  historical 
records ;"  and  the  Roman  senate,  when  Cartha^^e  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mago's 
work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  into  Latin."  Nor  were  geographical  accounts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting ;  imperfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 
from,  two  of  which  into  Greek"  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  times.  But 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothmg ;  nor  probably  were  the 
writers  who  were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians ;  at 
least  all  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beypnd  real  historical  memor}% 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attempting  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Carthaginian  account*'  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks"  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  hb  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  resemblance  to  rhcenician ;  nor  were  there  any  Carthaginian 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  herself  into 
destruction ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  sometlung  of  what  she  did,  without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was. 

Polybius"  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian 
otowth  of  the  p(»BUr  coustitutiou  bccame  more  democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  vic- 
^i^aiii^-  tory  of  the  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
"y-  their  aristocratical,  government,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coun- 

sels in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  of  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far  more 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilcar  and  his  family 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  things  which  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mbchief.  But  the  question  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no  democn^cy, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its 
full  course ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  iloman  senate  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  aristocracies  in  general ;  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

"  SallusVBell.  Jugurth.  20.  means  certain  that  all  of  what  is  there  ^veu  w 

"  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XVIU.  S  22.    It  ap-  ffenuine  Carthaginian.    Was  Plautas  hkelr  to 

pears  from  this  passage  that  on  the  destruction  nave  learnt  the  langnagef  and  for  wliat  object 

of  C^rthaee  the  Carthaginian  libraries  were  would  pure  Carthaginian  have  been  introduced, 

ffiven  by  uie  senate  to  **  the  princes  of  AfHca,"  when  apparently  the  only  purpose  answered  by 

"  reffulis  Africw ;"  that  is  chieflv,  no  doubt,  to  Hanno^s  speakme  in  a  forei^  language  is  to 

Masinissa.    And  thus  the  Carthaginian  books  cause  a  laugh  at  Milphio's  buneeque  interprets- 

from  which  Sallust  quotes  were  said,  he  tells  tion  of  it? 

us,  to  have  belonged  to  king  Hiempsai,  Masin-       *  Such  as  a  Greek  translation  of  a  voyage  of 

bsa^s  ffrandson.  And  further,  Mago's  work  was  Hanno,  published  by  Hudson  in  his  Geo^pni 

oommHted  for  translation  to  persons  who  under-  Minores ;  and  Festus  Avienus^  Latin  version  of 

stood  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  certain  parts  of  the  voyage  of  Himilcon^  whi^ 

it  best  was  a  member  of  the  Junian  fiimil^,  D.  Heeren  nas  given  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work 

Silanus.     Still  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthage, 
must  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  which       "  Philinus  of  Agrigentnm. 
makes  us  wonder  at  the  introauction  of  speeches       "  Sosilus  of  Laoedsemon,  and  Silanns  or  8i- 

in  that  language  upon  the  Roman  stage,  as  in  lenus.    Yid.  Cornel.  Nepot.  in  Hannibal,  18. 
the  PoenuluB  of  Plautus.   It  seems  to  me  by  no       ^  VI.  61. 
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never  conducted  so  ably  as  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predominant ;  nor 
have  any  governments  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  Tacillation  and 
Ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  gamed  and  highly  valued, 
was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  ^ 
philosophers,  of  losing  its  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  in  this  Car-  t^JfiSSbin  gcr. 
thaffe  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first  *™" 
made  her  merchants  soldiers ;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to  maintain,  ajid 
what  she  already  possessed  gave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of 
acquiring  more.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  but 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
ffuided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprismg  minds  which, 
in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment.* The  great  families  of  Cartha^^,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on  obtaining  for  all  their  members 
flome  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  .he  had  begun  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  Thus'  the  house 
of  Afago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si* 
cily :  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barca,  according  to  his  ovm  expression,**  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hanmbal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy^.  '  But  the  Carthaginian  j^^^  of  tk.  o* 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to.  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  g2l"w!aTOhiSUi 
Ko  military  excellence  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them ;  iothaoJrth^iBuuitor. 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  regularly  trained  to  war,  like  '*'*^' 
the  citizens  ot  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citizens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls'  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in  their 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  Casilinum !  But  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  aa  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Agathooles  conquered  200  towns**  with  scarcely  any  opposition;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country,  and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  cwuuis*  wm  oMqMi 
to  her  government  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  contest  *»»«»•• 
with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  mequality  in  the  course  of  our  stoij,  we 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Hamil- 
car Barca  and  his  family,  which  so  long  stru^^gled  against  it,  and  even  m  spite  of; 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victonous. 

Valeiiiu  Mazimiu,  IX.  8.  "  IHodoms,  XX.  17. 
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FIRST  PUNIC  WAR— THE  ROMANS  INVADE  SICILY— SUBMISSION  OF  HIERO- 
THE  ROMANS  CREATE  A  NAVY— NAVAL  VICTORIES  OF  MYLiE  AND  ECNO- 
MUS— EXPEDITION  OF  M.  REQULU8  TO  AFRICA;  HIS  SUCCESSES,  HIS  ARRO- 
GANCE IN  VICTORY,  HIS  DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVITY— WAR  IN  SICILY— SIEGE  OF 
ULYBJEUM  AND  NAVAL  ACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT— HAMILCAR  BARCA  AT 
EIRCTE  AND  ERYX— NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  THE  AGATES— PEACE  CONCLUDED- 
A.  U.  C.  490  TO  518— A.  C.  964  TO  841. 
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The  fint  Punio  war  lasted,  without  mtennission^tor  more  than  two-and-twenty 
A.  n.  c.  4w.  A.  CL  jearsy*  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  hy 
S^u.tl!S1InSr«rlii  t^®  ^ara  of  me  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  nine- 
Piuio  wv.  ^Q  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens.    And  we 

have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  gmdance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  heen  bom  Httle  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,' 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  ftomans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  this 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  especially, 
much  that  may  and  oiUfht  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ouffht  not  to  be  repeatea  by  one  who  writes  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries: 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pro* 
lixity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Ap« 
Tkt  mmmium  or  P^^  Claudius  Caudex  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaecus  were  consuls,  when 
jSS^'S^ihfS!!  &  deputation'  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messans, 
thigiiiMDt  and  Hbro.  prayuig  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf. 
fer  an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blo(^,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana»  and  to  giun  a  station  for 
.their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy.  ' 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  suice  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

*  From  the  middle,  perlups,  of  the  year  490  be  dedncted,  whioh  extends  ftom  October,  1901, 

to  the  middle  of  the  year  518 ;  nearly  twenty-  to  May,  1808. 

>  three  years,  if  we  reckon  fix)m  the  arrival  of  the  '  The  exact  year  of  Polybius'  birth  is  uncer- 

lirst  Jaamertine  embassy  at  Rome,  to  the  con-  tain.    He  was  under  80  in  678,  but  as  he  wtb* 

dnsion  of  the  definitive  treaty.    The  whole  pe-  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt  in  that  year,  n9 

:  riod  of  .the  revolulion  wars,  from  April,  1792.  to  could  not  have  been  many  years  younger.  See 

.  July,  1816,  is  but  a  voiy  little  longer,  and  it  bo-  Fynee  Clinton,  Fasti  Helfen.  Vol.  HI.  p« ". 

^•omeaxery  much  shorter  if  the  interval  of  peace  '  Polybius,  L 10.    Zonarae,  Vill.  8. 
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imitators  of  the  MMMrtinas,  who  had  done  to  Bh^pnm  what  the  ^^  MHii.hMita«wto 
Mamertines  had  done  to  Messana ;  and  Uiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  *^^'^- 
had  aealcnsiy  aided  them  ia  the  work»  and,  as  it  appears/  was  actoailj  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamertines  were  a  hcmie  of  adrenturers  and  plunderers, 
who  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankindt  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  by  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campanians  cMf  Rhegiom,  while  Hiero  and  the  Garthaffinians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  asaarei,*  after  long  debates,  could 
not  reserve  to  interfere  in  sueh  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls^  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  their  Dunilies^ 
were  both  of  them  ambitiotts  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  g^^^^^  i.  y^i, 
pedtion  of  the  Mamertines  before  the  aasembly  of  the  people.  The  jjUm  nmiv.  to  m^ 
ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of 
restrainiitt^  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Liparseaa  isknds,  were  already  drawn,  hke  a  chain,  round  the  Roman 
dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plauaibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Mamerdnes,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Momaas  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  remembraaee  of  the  asskrnatbns  of  land,  the  rich 
spcal,  and  lucmtiye  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy ;  the  fertility  of  Scily  was  prorerbial ;  and  the-  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  bemi  ere  now  to  EngMshmea.  80  the  Roman  people  resdved  to 
protect  the  Mamertiue  buccaneers,  ^id  to  reeeive  them  as  their  fri^^  and  allies. 

The  TOte  of  the  comkia  was,  by  the  actual  ecmstitutioa  of  R(Mne,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negatiye  of  the  tribunes ;  and  c.ciMdi»oi 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  iJl^ST^. 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  ^•■'•^^ 
the  Mamertines ;  and  Appius  Claudias  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  seat  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  oommunicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  MaoBkertiiies.  In  a  small  boat*  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertine  assembly.  With  the  language 
so  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
lince  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  their  partisans  m  Messana,  or  to  ezphun  the  firrounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer ;  upon  whicn  he  sud,  *'  This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  th^  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car* 
thaginiians  have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  o&r.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Itelian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Mamertmes  justice.'' 

But  the  strait  of  Messana,  guarded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not 
easy  to  surmount.  The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  »•  Roman  imi,  i* 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  coaste  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  givoi  SS^'J^^  % 
up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  tt>«  <^i>«8^i»«- 
or  naval  commandeia  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  alliance,  Neapolis,''  Yelia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtained  a  few  tri- 
remes and  penteconters ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of 
ships  which  may  be  called  the  line-of-battle-ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,*  with 

•  Zooarm,  VOL  8.    IHon  Oeuvlni,  tragm.       ^  PolybiiiB,  I.  SO. 
VstiouuLVm.  ^  '  Dion  Caaaiofl,  gwgm.  Vatae.  LIX.  Zoxutfis, 

.8.  DloaGaMius,Fhigin.yft- 


»PdylMiMiJ.'ll.  VIU.  8. 

•  Zoiiar»B,vm.8 
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the  soldiers  whom  they  were  transporting,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sent  hack  the  ships  and  the 
cbodini  Bg»in  ttom*  pnsoDers  to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  not  to  hrcak  the  peace 
aJ^cSS:^^^.  '^th  Carthage,  nor  to  ventm^  a^in  on  the  hopeless  attempt  of 
•raortoaoonfcrraM.  crossing  the  stniit  in  defiance  of  his  naval  superiority.'  C.  Clau- 
dius rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  detenmnation  to  dehver  Messana. 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrogant,  he  would  not  suffer  the  Bo- 
mans  to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet  his  vigi- 
lance did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertines  assemhled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  professed  his  wish 
to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  dedsion,  and  urged  that 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and 
Carthamnian  commanders  might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be 
receivea  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

^th  this  proposal  Hanno'°  was  induced  to  comply,  as  OTerscrupulous,  it 
Th«  Tttaor  if  tiM.  ®^™®»  ^  remove  every  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  good  fwth 
ehcn^n^AiijMi  of  Carthage  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  in  servbg  the  ambition 
to^rdlL  hit  frM-  of  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  governor  appeared,  the  discus- 
sion be^an ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudius  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  seize  Hanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Mamertines 
applauded  the  act^  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,"  always  severe  in  its  judgments  upon  mOi- 
^^  tary  commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  crucified;  and  dis- 

thrSSTt  fcfwoVcS  patched  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
ibBf  tad  at  jtmam.  ^  Qj^jiy  Hicro,  provokcd  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  j(Hntlj 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  Hanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
lorus,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reinforcing  their 
garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state"  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  anny  ar- 
AppiuciMdiiuenMM  "^^^  at  Rhe^um.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
Skr^mV'iSd.SS;  ^^  prepared  to  force  his  passage.  We  want  here  a  consistent 
tiMSTneuua.  accouut  of  thc  dctails ;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians/'  to  allow  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  without 
loss  or  serious  mterruption.  The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  south 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.  Appius  immediately  led  bis  sol- 
diers to  attack  Hiero,  who,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believmg  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  and 
obtained  some  advantage,  but  the  infantiy  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  in  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  his  camp,  and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perceiving 

*  Zonaras,  Vm.  9.    Dion  Caasius,  Fragm.  ia6a\ivrmra.    It  ia  not  easy  to  aacerUdn  the  ex- 

Vatio.  LIX.  act  meaning  of  Zonaraa*  Greek,  bat  I  bebere 

»  Zonaraa,  Vm.  9.  Dion  Oia^oa,  Fngm.  that  xar^  nMwiv  iumptas  doea  not  mean  "on- 
Vatic  LX.  der  pretence  of  traffloking  "  but  when  "they 

"  Zonaraa,  VHI.  9.    Polybius,  I.  11.    Dio-  had  an  oocaaion  of  trafflcSong."    Compaw  in 

dorua,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXIII.  8.  Thuoydidea,  VII.   18,  h^  m^ft^XUa  ^j^ff' 

»  Polybius,  I.  11.    DiodoruB,  Fngm.  Hoe-  It  would  aeem  then  that  the  CMthaginian  m- 

aohel.  ixill.  2. 4.    Zonaraa,  VIH.  9.      .  ore  were  trafficking  in  the  port  of  Messana  when 

"  Zonaraa  aaya  of  Appiua,  &f  cC^c  nx^hs  they  ought  to  have  been  at  Ma,  watching  tne 

tAr&v  «eAXax9  «ar(^  wpd^ociv  iiivoplag  iXAificy/-  movementB  of  the  Bomana. 
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that  he  had  ventnred  on  an  ill-adyised  contest,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Syracuse. 

Thus  defivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians.'^ 
Thdr  position  was  strong,  and  he  was  repulsed ;  but  this  success  H»d.fa«toth»CMtii». 
tempted  them  to  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were  then  cjBiiuM^T>bMt]i«u«i^ 
defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely  relieved ;  the  Hi«ro  vSin  iiS^!Sl 
Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to  ^^^^""^ 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  decision  in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  take  Egesta  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walls  c^  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successfid ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers 
of  the  marsh  plcun  of  the  Anapus,  and  he*retreated  to  Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  reg^ard  tibe  Carthaginians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were  imwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  m  their  cause ;  the  Syracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertines,  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached  Messana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  m  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,'*  and  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wnolly  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Volsinii  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  collea^e,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his  ^^^^^  ejan-jj-  m 
victories  over  the  Vouinians  on  the  first  of  November.**  The  Bidiy.  SRrmkM 
whole  force  of  Rome  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  Car-  STu.  c.  «i.  a.  c. 
thaginians  seem  to  have  despaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sana, two  consular  armies,* ^amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  after  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns,**  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  h£^  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this 
alliance  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec- 
tion. Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to 
Svracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dionysius ;  but  all  the  rest 
01  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,*'  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scale  to  their  own,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals went  on  prosperously.    Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 


>*  Zoiuunas,  Vin.  9.    Polybins,  I.  IS.    Dio-  land  forces  solely,  after  they  had  effected  their 

dorOB,  Fntfm.  Hoesohel.  XXIII.  4.  landing  in  safety. 

*  The  fyjure  of  Pompey^s  fleet  in  either  pre-  ^  Fasti  Capitolini. 

ventinff  Caesar  fh>m  crossing  the  Ionian  sea  "  Poly  bins,  1. 16. 

from  Bmndnsinm,  or  in  eifeotnaUj  cutting  off  *  Diodorus,  Pragm.  Hoesohel.  XXIII.  5.  The 
his  oommnnioations  with  Italy  afterwards,  is  terms  of  the  peace  with  Hiero  are  varioasly  re- 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  defects  ported.  Bioaoras  says  that  he  obtained  a  peace 
of  the  ancient  naval  service.  But  with  respect  for  fifteen  years  on  giving  up  his  Boman  pris- 
to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  from  Italv,  we  must  re-  oners  without  ransom,  and  on  paying  150,000 
member  that  not  even  the  Britbn  navd  fbrce,  drachms ;  Polvbius  makes  the  sum  100  talents, 
while  every  point  in  Sicily  was  in  our  posses-  and  says  nothing  of  any  term  when  the  peaoo 
sion,  could  prevent  the  French  from  throwing  was  to  expire ;  J^naras  names  no  specific  sum, 
*''-~-'(  a  division  of  about  8000  men,  in  Septem-  and  Orosius  and  Sutropius  set. it  At  800  talenti. 


ber,  1810,  whose  defeat  was  effected  by  our       *  Polyblus,  1. 17-20. 
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lUfdMid  ibaiik ««.  «A  the  following  year,  492,  Agijgentam"  was  reduced  after  a  long 
~'^^.  ^tSro^  aA<l  obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.    The 


7!v?^S^*i!a.  consuls  of  the  year  493  were  no  less  successful,  but  the  Oartba- 
»i,»i'  giaians  had  at  last  begun  to  exert  their  naval  power  effectually; 

nuuiy  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coasts'^  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  often  ravz^ed,  sa 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element : 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Gar^aginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  dose  of  the  year  493,  they  began  to  fell  their  timber.  Bui. 
Th«T  flnda  aadei  ftw  ^^  ^^^  shipwright  knew  how  to  bmld  the  tine-of-battle  ships  of 
ih^A^Zi  tuim  that  period,  called  quinqueremes,  and  their  build  was  so  different 

'  '**"^  from  that  of  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  model 

for  the  other.  Shipwrights  might  have  becA  procured  from  the  kmg  of  £ffypt» 
but  to  send  thither  would  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  hi4)pened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme'*  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appius 
Claudius  was  first  crosnc^  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  Roman  sokUers  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.  This  quinquereme, 
which  had  probably  been  seat  to  Borne  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  the  shi|K 
Wright's  model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  buit  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
m  two  months  after  the  first  felMng  of  the  timber."  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  pooKSt  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quinqueremes,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore^  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme**  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoverable 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
time  tc^ther,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  aiSoat.  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  exaggeration  in 
Dtteta  b  tiu  MdMi  the  accounts  oi  the  Roman  inexperience  in  naval  matters,  or  to 
MTtiMrvic.  entertain  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sculors  of  the  ancient 

world  altogether.  There  axe  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
ants fjxNn  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  nrvice,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
But  tue  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  mferior  to  their  land  service ;  the  seamen  were  alto- 
gether an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  fEuniliar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,**  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  sink 

*  Polyblu,  L  IS,  la.    Oroeios,  IV.  7.    Z*-  looked  up  ia  the  ioe,  and  the  French  oavalrj 

DAFM,  vIII.  10.  took  tdiem  without  any  nsistMioe. 

"Polybius,  L  20.  »  Pliny,  ffistor.  Natar.  XVL  S IW.    FIotiw, 

"  PolybiaB,  L  20.    Anctor  do  Viris  miwtrib.  II.  2. 

in  Appio  Claud.  Gaudio.  "  auinqueremem  hoe-  "  Polybius,  L  21. 

tiuin  oopiia  pedestribos  oepit."  So  in  the  Inva-  *  Vegeiiua,  writing  in  the  fourth  oentwy 

aion  of  Holland  in  1795,  the  Fronoh  triumphed  after  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  use  of  ar- 

greatly  in  the  capture  of  some  Dutch  ships  of  tillery  in  sea-fights  as  a  tnlug  of  common  prao- 

war  by  a  party  of  their  cavalry :  the  ships  were  tioe ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  m^ition  or  it  aa 

early  as  the  Punic  wars. 
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or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  bj  piercing  her  just  below  tbe  water  with  the  brazen 
beak  affixed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  still  imiversally  practised.  The  system  of 
fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  If  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  insnre  victoij.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  n'om  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuv- 
ring. In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about  600  b.  c,  we  find  forty  soldiers'*  employed  on 
each  of  tbe  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans, 
about  seventy  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many,*^  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
quinqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
were  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  their  victory  over  what  Nie- 
buhr  justly  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
dedde  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  th^  contrived  ibdiiM  immM  by 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  {Ji^^SbSIiuh?^ 
has,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  "^• 
bridge  was  attached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feet  hiffh, 
erected  on  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  only  played  freely  all  around  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  fie 
close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  ol 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hmges,**  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  ,  Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy *8  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  along 
it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  and 

"  Herodotns,  VI.  15.  Ilxed  on  the  enemy^s  ship  •    I  can  only  suppose, 

■*  Thucydides,  I.  49.    He  says  that  trhe  ships  then,  that  what  Polybins  alls  "  the  first  twelve 

had  many  heavy-armed  soldiers  on  board,  and  feet  of  the  ladder"  served  a»  a  permanent  ascent 

many  archers  and  dartmen,  after  the  ancient  from  the  deck  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  where 

ftsbion.    That  the  number  of  fighting  men  on  it  went  round  the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  fkr 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  flourish-  'distinct  from  the  bridge,  that  it  remained  in  its 

ing  state  of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,  own  place  when  the  oridge  was  lowered,  al^ 

app^rs  from  a  comparison  of  several  passages  thon^,  when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  up  to  lie 

in  Thacydidos,  II.  92, 102.  III.  95,  and  IV.  76,  dose  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

101.  to  be  a  oontinnation  of  each  other. 

^  Thia  is  the  diffionlt  part  of  Polybins'  de-  Folard's  engraving  and  description  of  this 
aoipdon,  I.  22,  which  he  by  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous:  but  he  men- 
very  intelliffible.  "  The  hwider,  or  bridge,  was  taons  a  stoiy  which  well  illustrates  the  object 
put  round  the  mast  after  the  first  twelve  i^t  of  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 
Its  own  length :"  the  object  bein^  apparently  to  of  twelve  leet  above  the  deck.  **  The  Maltese 
attach  it  to  the  mast  at  such  a  height  above  the  seamen,"  he  says,  "  have  been  known  to  mount 
deck,  as  to  make  it  form  an  inclined  plane  down  on  tha  main-yara  preparatorv  to  boarding,  and 
to  the  deck  of  the  enemy.  But  unless  the  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  board  of  the  enemy,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  had  been  fixed  to  the  deok.  yard-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  men  are  thus 
the  men  could  not  have  ascended  by  it ;  ana  dropped  one  alter  another  on  the  enemy^s 
had  it  been  all  one  piece  with  the  upper  part,  deck."  I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
^e  moment  the  bridge  waa  lowered  to  ftll  on  story,  but  it  evidently  contains  the  same  notion 
the  enemy's  deck,  the  lower  part  must  imme-  of  boarding  by  an  indinedplane,  which  appears 
diatdy  have  eone  up  into  the  air.  And,  of  to  have  suggested  to  the  Ibomans  the  arrange- 
course,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  ment  of  their  bridge. 
oould  nave  gone  upon  the  oridge  before  it  was 
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the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together  completely  sheltering  their  flanks  from  the 
enemy's  missiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them, 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  their 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  masts  were  always 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  b^  one  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,"  but  as  he 
allowed  mmself  to  be  taken  with  seventeen  ships,  m  an  ilUadvised 
attempt  on  the  Liparsean  islands,  his  colleague,  C.  Duilius,  the  de- 
scendant probably  of  that  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  took 
80  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  officer  who  had  defended  Agrigentum  in  the  late  sie^e, 
rava^nff  the  coast  of  MylsB,  the  modem  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  SicUy, 
not  far  from  the  strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  m  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  prows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman  bridges,  b^urded  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  the  dis- 
aster of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stem,  still  these 
formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled*  Their  whole  loss,  includmg  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,"^ amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  m  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  durect  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta," 
R«aHi  «f  th*  tetos.  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
^ii^*'n!!^D!uitt  the  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.  But  its  moral  results  were  far 
coiuna.  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 

by  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Duilius, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed"*  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  home  before  him,  and  music  playing 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  his  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,"*  retaining  the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Towns  were 
iiid«eUT«w«insieaT.  takcu  and  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
cSS^  STs^int  havoc  made,  and  many  brave  actions'*  performed,  but  with  no 
ooaipiaoyaiRoin*.     dccisivc  residt.     Hamilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

"  PolybiuB,  I.  21.               "  Polybius,  I.  28.  temple  had  been  bcgnn  by  him,  and  was  only 

"  Polybius,  I.  24.  completed  by  his  saooessor. 

"  Cicero,  de  Senectute,  18.  It  appears  that  **  Such  aa  that  noble  act  of  a  militarr  tribane 
this  continuation  of  his  triumph  during  his  in  the  army  of  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Calatinus, 
whole  life  was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  496,  who  sacriiioed  himself  and  a 
thought  right  and  proper,  oa  he  had  done  such  cohort  of  400  men  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
good  service;  "qmBesiDinulloezemploprivatus  army  out  of  a  daneerous  defile  in  which  they 
sumpserat:  tantum  lioentiffi  dabat  gloria.^'  This  had  been  surprisea  by  the  enemy.  Cato  corn- 
no  doubt  is  more  correct  than  those  other  state-  plained  of  the  injustice  of  fortune  whidi  bad 
ments  which  represent  it  as  an  honor  specially  given  so  scanty  a  share  of  fiime  to  this  tribune, 
conferred  upon  nim  by  the  senate  or  people.  while  Leonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  heroism 

"  A  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  Duilius  at  had  acquired  such  undying  glory^.    In  fact,  the 

this  time,  was  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the  tribune^s  very  name  is  uncertain,  for  we  find 

reiffn  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    (Tacitus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  dififerent  persons, 

nai.   II.  49.)  It  is  possible  that  the  column  and  See  A.  Oellius,  III.  7,  who  auotes  at  length  the 

its  inscription  may  have  been  restored  in  the  passage  of  the  Orig^nes  in  wnioh  Cato  describes 

reign  of  Augustus;  for  the  restoration  of  the  the  action. 
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strojed  the  town  of  Eryx  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Drepanum,  a  place  on 
the  sea-side  close  beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  harbor.**  It  was  not  far  from  LilybaBom,  and  these  two 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica**  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  year  496*^ 
some  Samnites,  who  were  waiting  m  Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The 
seamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at 
ODce  that  their  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the  Roman  government  of  their 
conspiracy,  wluch  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
alliea  states,  who  served  as  soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,"  we  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  their  naval  co-operation 
with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  raned  an  ^.^  ^u^  <«  a* 
advantage  over  the  Cartha^nian  fleet  in  the  year  407,  off  the  Li-  "p«^w*»^ 
paraean  islands,**  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius'  obtamed,  like  Duihus,  a  naval 
tnampb. 

This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged  the  Romans 

to  attempt  operations  on  a  fisur  grander  scale,  and  to  cany  the  war  «„>» .t^^^ 

into  Africa.  Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a  i^«>'*^- 
a  fleet  of  880  ships  was  prepared,^  manned  by  nearly  800,000  seamep,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fighting  men.  This  vast  number  could  scarcely  j^  ^  c  ««.  a.cw 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  Tbgp^pftrttobTadt 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
or  from  the  cities  or  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  largely  employed  as  galley-slaves ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chams,  as  is  most  probable,  thfe  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.  The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Vulso  and  Q.  Caedicius ;  but 
Q.  Csedirdus  died  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
RegUlus.  The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus,^^  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  coast,  between 

*  Diodoros,  Fngm. Hoeschel.  XXIII.  Zona-  -in  ffratitade  for  his  escape  from  destruction. 

VM,  VII.  11 .    This  is  noticed  in  his  epitaph,  *^  Dedit  tempesta- 

"  Zonans.  Vm.  U.    Polybins,  I.  24.    The  tibus  »de  merito,'*  and  also  hj  Ovid  in  his 

Fasti  CapitoHni  record  L.  Sdpio^s  triumph  over  Pasti. 

the  Su-cBnians  and  Gorsicans  in  the  year  494,  "  Polybius  says  that  in  495  or  496,  the  allies 

that  is,  according  to  the  common  reokoninff,  <inarTelled  with  the  Bomans  in  Sicily,  complain- 

495 ;  and  they  record  lUso  a  triomph  of  C.  Sm-  ms  that  their  services  in  the  field  were  not  snf- 

nidoB  over  tne  Sardinians  in  the  year  follow-  flciently  acknowledged,  and  that  they  conae- 

ing.    The  Luciiis  Scipio  who  triumphed  over  quently  encampe<i  aj^art  from  the  Bomans,  and 

the  Conicans  was  Uie  son  of  L.  Scipio  who  was  were  attacked  in  tiieir  sepamte  position  by  the 

defeated  by  ^e  Gauls  in  the  third  Samnite  war.  Cartha^pnian  general,  and  cut  to  pieces,  I.  24. 

His  epitaph  has  been  preserved,  as  well  ss  his  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  the  Ital- 


&thers,  and  it  tells  of  nim.  how  "he  won  Cor-  ian  allies  of  Bome,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 

sica  and  the  dty  of  Aleria."  Aleria  is  the  Ala-  may  have  been  the  Mamertines. 

Ha  of  Herodotus,  an  old  Oreek  colony  founded  "  Polybius,  I.  26.  Fasti  Capitolini.  Zonaras, 

by  the  Phocieans  when  they  fled  from  the  gen-  VIII.  12. 

erais  of  Cyrus.  ^  Polybius,  I.  25.    Each  Roman  ship  had  on 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  11.  Scipio  on  his  return  from  board  800  rowers  and  120  fighting  men. 

Corsica  in  495  had  encountered  a  violent  storm,  *^  Polybius,  I.  26. 
and  bnilt  a  temple  to  the  powers  of  the  weather 
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Gela  and  Agrigentiim.  Forty  thousand  men  were  bere  embarked,  and  the  Car* 
tha^nians,  who  had  aseemblea  a  still  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
had  already  crossed  over  to  Lilybseum,  and  from  thence,  adTancing  eastward 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to  give 
the  Romans  battle.  Both  consuls  were  on  bom*d  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agrigentum 
during  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  ccmtained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  20,000 
BAtuaorEeooun*.  db-  British  sesmeu  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
uS^fl^«t'7ff%7'^  our  generation,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
«Mt«f8ieUy.  Q^  memory,  that  its  fame  will  sm^ass  a  hundred-fold  the  fame 

of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  For  the  twenty-«even  ships  which  Nelson  com- 
manded at  Trafal^r,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed  the  destiny 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thuly  ships  which  fought  at  Ecno- 
mus produced  only  a  brief  result^  which  within  five  years  was  no  more  perceiva- 
ble. A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if 
destroyed ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 
plunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstmately  contested, 
but  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They  lost  twenty-four 
ships,^  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships ;  bnt 
they  destroyed  thirtjr  of  the  enemy's  fliset,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  their 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reach 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  in  time  to  defend  uteir  country  against  the  ex- 
pected mvasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consiris,^  after  having  victualled  their 
Th«  eoMDii  tnm  otw  ships  with  more  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what 
S-f  ^^S2^to%"  V^^  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicily 
«MM  tiM  eouBtiy.  jyj^i  ^  gpogg  ||jg  ^^j^  ^BA  toBXL  uuknowu  ^world.  The  soldiers 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured  f^  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  straAge 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents*^  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Re^us,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  'The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported,*  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carths^iinians  m  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,^^in  English, 
shield — a  fortress  built  by  Agaihocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  then*  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  n&nner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditoh  ana  rampart ;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mea- 

«■  PolyblTO,  I.  27,  «8.  oreatoreB  Ijerides.''    IV.  101.    This  description 

*•  Polybius,  I.  29.  is  veiy  remaiksbic,  following,  as  it  does, »  de- 

*•  Florus,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most  exact  account  not  only  of  ali  the 

•  "  Libya  to  the  west  of  tii«  lake  Tritonia,"  African  tribes  on  the  coast  ftom  Egypt  to  the 

that  is,  the  present  pashalik  of  Tunis,  the  an-  lesser  Syrtas,  but  also  of  those  in  the  intenor. 

dent  territory  of  Carthage,  "  ia  very  hilly,"  But  the  Carthaffinian  territory  was  rendered  so 

Bays  Herodotus,  "  and  oveigrown  with  woods,  inaccessible  to  rorelgners,  that  all  sorts  oftxag- 

and  full  of  wild  beasts.    For  here  are  the  tnan-  derations  and  fables  were  circulated  respecting 

9tr9us  serpentSy  and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  it.    Herodotus  seems  to  have  known  nothinj 

and  the  bears,  and  the  asps,  and  the  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 

horns,  and  the  dog-heads,  and  the  creatures  beasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Carthaginians 

with  no  heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their  breasts,  no  doubt  purposely  magnified, 

•t  least  as  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  men  *•  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXUl.  S. 

and  the  wild  women,  ana  a  great  many  other  ^  Polybius,  1.  29.    Strabo,  XVII.  p.  884. 
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sengers  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for  farther  instruc- 
taons,  they  began  to  march  into  the  comitry ;  aoid  the  ravages  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spread  far  and  wide  over  that  district  which,  for  its  richness  imd  floor* 
khing  condition,  was  unmatched  probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  for  as  much  as  three  degrees  o'f  latitude  as  far  as  the  u^^^j^^j^^ 
bottom  of  the  lesser  Syriis.  This  was  the  most  highly  prized  trymfbof  cutiS^ 
country  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  homjRnp»id»1?fc8 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens.  In  their  old 
commercial  treaties*  with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
censor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  harvests  of  com  which 
in  later  times*  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses*  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures  ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  golden  days,  every  drop 
of  rain  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a. 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  bum- 
mg  sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  catUe  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's, 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,"  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to- 
remain  in  Africa ;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  army, . 
the  fleet,  and  the* plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safelv 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

Hie  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  Roman  sen-  Hed«fc«t.th«cw!k^. 
ate  to  hope  that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  fJ^JIJiJSi Jr^ 
to  muntain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  it  could  not 
force  them  .:^  submission.     And  the  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  during  four 
years,  had  set  ^he  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  their  con*- 
fldenee.   The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.     Their  army,  strong  in  cavalry  and  elephants, 
liept  on  the  hills**  where  neither  could  act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.     Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
widiout  opposition ;  the  Romans"  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than  > 
three  hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none  ol»  these  deserved  the  name  of  ~ 
a  fortified  place;  and  even  Tunes^  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell. 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.     Here  Regulus  established  his  head* 
quarters,  and  here  he  seems  to  have  remamed  through  the  winter.'* 

*  See  Polybius,  Til.  22,  28.  timeft,  bnt  still  the  soil  is  described  as  extreme- 

•  Horace's  expressions  are  well  known,  ly  fertile.  Sir  G.  Temple  counted  ninety-seven 
•*Fnmicnti  quantum  metit  AfHco."  "quicquia  shoots  or  stalks  on  a  single  plant  of  bariev, . 
de  Libycia  vcrritur  ansis,"  &o.  See  also  Taoi-  which  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  laigest  in 
tns.  Anna!.  XII.  48.  the  field  :  he  was  assured  that  plants  were  often . 

"  See  the  description  of  this  country  as  h  seen  with  three  hundred.    ExonnioBS  in  ih» 

■ppeared  to  the  soldiers  of  Agathocles.   Biodo-  Mediterranean,  Vol.  II.  p.  108. 
rus,  XX.  8.    The  irtrigation  is  especially  no-       "  Polybius,  I.  20.  ■  Bolylnns,  I.  SO. 

ticcd,  roXXSv  iidruv  iiux^rtvithtav  cal  irtfvra  r&irov        "  Florus,  II.  2. 
^rv6vruv.   It  is  the  neglect  of  this  which  has  so       "*  Polybius,  I.  80. 
f  educed  the  productiveness  of  Africa  in  modem       "*  Zonaras,  VIII.  18. 
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Meanwhile^  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Numidians,"  or 
A.  u.  a4og,iw.  A.C  ^^6  roving  tribes  of  the  interior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
S*  "hJwid'htoi.  wid  plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea-coast,  joined  the  Ro- 
ixgtnmotCvih»g9.  mans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desultory 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  into  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with- 
in its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  coimtry  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
luniu  fanpoiM  total.  &  well-kuowu  story"  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small 
^bigiSH^  ""i^  portion  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  senate 
eooMtotiiocorpMM.  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches  beyond  all  his  concep- 
tions, and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state  m  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quai'ters.  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage^  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans  ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  besides ;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
junbassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  "  Men  who  are  good  for 
aoLj  thing,"  replied  Regulus,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters."*' 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
;0rdered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency  f* 
TihtmiuMMoiojittoj.  ^"^^  *^®  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 
"*"  rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  danger,  and 
great  the  genial  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  common  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agatho- 
.cles  was  threatening  Carthage  with  ruin,  were  now  again  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims ;  young  children 
•of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will- 
ing to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned"  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 
xuthi  » spMteii  ^  ®°K*8®  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 
aoidier.^'^^Tw  •!  Amouff  others  he  brouccht  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus, 
ig)op«^i  of  tiw  a  man  who  had  been  tramed  m  his  country  s  disciplme,  and  had 
'^*****^^  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.    He  m^ht  have 

"•  Polybius,  I.  81.    Diodorufl,  Fragm.  Vat-  of  the  human  sacriflces  offered  in  such  emeigen- 

loan.  XXIII.  4.  oies,  see  Diodorua,  XX.  14. 

*>  Auctor  d«  Viris  Dluatrib.  in  BegoL  Valer.  *^  Folvbiua,  I.  82.    Some  yean  afterwards, 

Maxim.  IV.  4,  %  6.  when  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  overran  the  whole 

*>  Dion   CassiuB,  Fragm.  Uisin.  CXLVIIL  kingdom  of  Seleucua  Callinicus,  he  oommitted 

BegnhiB  waa  ao  elated  by  his  saocesseB.  that  he  his  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  care 

wrote  home  to  the  senate  to  say  that  "he  had  oi^^Xantifpua^  one  of  histwogenerals-in-chief." 

sealed  up  the  gates  of  Carthage  oy  the  terror  of  Jerome,  in  Daniel,  XI.  9.  Could  this  Xantippus 

his  arms."    ^naras,  VIII.  18.  or  Xanthippus  be  the  conqueror  of  Begulus, 

"  Diodorus.  Fragm.  Vatioan.  XXIII.  4.  whose  glory  in  Africa  recommended  him  to  the 

••  Polybius,  I.  81.    Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vati-  notice  of  the  king  of  Iferpt  after  his  return 

can,  yxTTT-  4.  And  for  a  particular  description  from  Carthage,  so  that  he  became  a  general  in 

the  ^yptian  armies  f 
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fought  with  Acrotatus  Rgainst  Pjrrrhtts  in  that  gallant  defence  of  Sparta ;  and  in 
all  Skelihood  he  had  followed  king  Areus**  to  Auens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  fought  for' the  last  time  side  hy  side 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus**  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest  terms ;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words  ;  the  government  sent  for  him,  and  he  so  justified  his  opinion  and 
explsdned  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled ;  hut  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  hi^h  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,**  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
the  field,  his  men  would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  H«pN«m«togi««b>t. 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  «i»*»t^»«»^ 
B<»aian  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthagmian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
him  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  qn 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light-armed  mercenaries,  ^lingers  perhaps 
from  the  Balearian  islands,  and  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
velites  or  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  their 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  given,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  against  the  ^^^ 
iron  nms  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  fli«i>^^8«iiit  k  u- 
them.  The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  nght  of  the  line  of  elephants,  *" 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,^  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amonsst  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldi^"^.  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear ;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  yeHtes  before  them  mto  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  s^ngtn  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants*  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who,  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Two 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behind  them.  Regains 
himself,  with  500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
madB  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was.  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  wing  made  their  escape  to  Cly  pea ;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
was  lost  immediately,  and,  except  Clynea,  the  Romans  did  not  re-  nrxh^umrtiiut 
tain  a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.    We  nave  no  Carthaginian  histo- 

■  See  Justin,  XXVL  S.    FauBfudas,  III.  6,       ••  Polybituj,  I.  88. 
1 8.  .    «•  Diodorus,  Fnigm.  Vade.  XXm.  6. 

•  PolyWuB,  I.  82. 
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nan  to  deeeribe  the  triumphant  return  of  the  victorious  armv  to  Carthage ;  how 
the  Roman  prisoners  and  Regulus,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  the  streets 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  public  tables, 
9wom  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered 
with  joyful  tears  their  comrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
festivity,**  and  everv  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  offering  their 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance.  The  feasting,  after  the  Carthaginian 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  than 
those  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoners  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory ,*^  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 
Greece  soon  after  his  victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  had 
ttt.  Tii«R«iiLHi*;eiid  time  to  be  changed  to  envy.  Clypea  was  besieged,  but  the  Ro* 
MlD•fal^'pfSfr  amy  mau  gi^rrisonheld  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 
the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 
survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  was  greatly  inferior,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  had  no  mtention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  wita 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  of  Clypea»  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  bad  as  yet  had  Mt- 
Tii0fla«tbwiMk«d«i  ^^®  ®^P^™°ce  of  its  terrors.  This  increased  their  natural  confi- 
tontiimoff  dM  mS  douce,  and  they  thought  that  Romans'^  might  sail  at  any  season, 
*^        ''  and  that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrabed  by  pretended 

Xai  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  waromgs  of  thekr 
^  9,  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gales  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  Romans  that  fair-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  wer«  probably  at  least  as  many  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  PacLynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men**  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  tbem  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  m 
w.r  in  Bieu  Ani  ^^^^^7'  Carthalo,  an  able  and  active  officer,'*  immediately  recor- 
j«gj^n«|oMt«i  by  ered  Agrigentum,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants, 
R^M  to]M"paa«!  to  take  the  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 
"""^  island.     But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 

fleet  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

*  PolvbiuB,  1. 86.    For  the  description  of  the  were  consuls  when  thej  irere  sent  out  to  btlii^ 

Certhoguuan  hnman  sacriflces  after  a  victory,  off  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and  we  can  hardly 

see  DiodoruB,  XX.  65.                                    *  extend  the  operations  of  Regnlns  in  Africa  to  a 

^  Poly  bins,  I.  86.     Kiebuhr  sapposes  that  period  ofa  year  and  a  half. 

BegoluB  was  defeated  towards  the  end  of  the  **  Polybius,  I.  87. 

oonsnlar  year  499,  so  that  the  sea-fl^ht  offOly-  "*  Diodorus,  Tngm.  Hoeschel.  XXIIL  14. 

pea  took  place  early  in  the  consulsnip  of  On.  The  language  of  these  fragments  must  surely 

Cornelius  and  A.  Atilius,  that  is^n  the  consular  be  vcir  modem,  for  in  this  passage  the  writer 

year  500.    He  thinks  that  6er.  Fulvius  and  M.  says  tnat  along  the  whole  ooast,  rd  wAftom  cal 

iESmilius  were  already  proconsuls  when  they  tA  £Xoya  xal  rd  yavdyia  iitnvn  •  ru  SXoya  must 

obtained  their  vietory,  because  it  appears  ftx>m  here  mean  **  the  horses,^'  whi(di  is  the  oommon 

the  Fasti  Capitolini  tnat  they  were  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modem  Gre<^,  but  no 

when  they  obtained  their  tnumph.    But  it  is  writer  of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  so  used 

more  prooablo  that  they  were  both  employed  it. 

as  proconsuls  in  Sicily  for  a  whole  year  after  ^  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Hoeeehel.  XXIII.  14 

their  consulship,  and  thus  that  their  triumph  Polybius,  I.  88. 
was  delayed.    Zonaras  says  expressly  that  they 
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year,  A.  Atifins  and  On.  Cornelius,  crossing  over  to  Messana,  and  x,  u.*c.  in.  a.  a 
there  being  joined  ^bj  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  '^*' 
escaped  the  storm,  s«led  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephaloedium, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanum,^  yet  they  be- 
sieged and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulatea  ran- 
som, and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa- 
viormus,  and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtcuned  a  triumph."  But  we  are  sur- 
piised  to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors, 
C.  Sempronius  Blsesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  t^frSiJ^fl;^ 
Servilius  Caepio,'*  having  carried  their  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  USSuS^^aS^^ 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the  '^^' 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucaman  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  oi  Italy* 

The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  Httle  to  advance  the  conquest  x.  n.  c  mi.  a.  c. 
of  the  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  f*c.i8i.Th«RoSSi 
that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  k  general  action.  Such  a  rS^SS^cfTjJ 
state  of  things  is  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  »*^ 
we  fitid  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen,^ 
aU  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  him 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  voting.  And  on  other  occasions  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  publicly  by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  ;*^  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  Yalerii.  Tet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the*  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of 
the  liparsoans  ;^*  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Yulsc 
were  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c 
somewhat  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  '^- 
^ps.*^  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
fleet  to  two  hundred  ships,^  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies 
to  form  at  once  the  siege  g(  Lilybseum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  by  the  Carth^nians  in  Sic%. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Cseoilfus  Metel- 
los,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  when  his  j^^^a*  u  ?•»»»»•. 
coUeaMe,  C.  Furius,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  ©f  the  campaign,  £*u'£Si;?^ 
Metellus^  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.  It  t£l325'iijilu^* 
appears  that  Hasdmbal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  ^^'' 

"  Fastf  OBpitolinL  *  Diodoms,  Fragfm.   Hoeschel.  XXIII.  15. 

«  PolybiM,  I.  89.    Zonanis,  Vm.  14.    Oro-  Zonaras,  VIII.  14.    Polybius,  I.  89. 

BIBB,  IV.  9.  ™  Polybius,  I.  89. 

*  Valerius  Kludmus,  II.  9,  |  T.    Frontalis,  "  Polybius,  I.  41. 

Stiiategem.  IV.  1,  |  22.  '•  Zonaraa,  VIII.  14.    Polyb.  L  40l 

'*  Prontinns,  Strategem.  IV.  1,  $  80, 81.  Val. 
Max.n.7,«4. 
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his  iimctifity  ;^*  and  relying,  besides,  too  much  on  the  terror  of  his  elephants, 
he  crossed  the  mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panor- 
mus.  MetelluB  kept  close  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Hasaruba],  not  con- 
tent with  having  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  the  proconsul^ 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  jzates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  flank,  scattered  his  li^ht  troops  in 
firreat  numbers  over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  if 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  for  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes  ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philinus,**  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  their  duty.  But  t]iere  was  no  need  of 
drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them ;"  the  rest  had 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivera  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
th«  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Eome,"  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  Js 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Ceecilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entertained 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsummer,  and  Metellus  returned 
to  Rome  with  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
pin? £bo^  £tail  seventh  of  September.**  The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 
"^  in  the  circus  maximus,"*  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 

only  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  to  be  afnud  of  them ;  after 
wliic  1  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  most  have 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,^  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  also  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight.  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  .of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians^  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  bad  been  led 

"  DiodoruB,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  15.  Strat«eem.  1. 7,  If  1.     Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  VIIL 

«  PoIybiuB,  I.  40.  §16. 

"  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoescliol.  XXIII.  16.  »*  Fasti  Capitolini. 

"  Polybius,  I.  40.    Zonaras,  VHI.  14.  *  Pliny,  ffietor.  Natur.  VIII.  §  17. 

•  They  were  carried  across  the  straits  on  ■■  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  yeais 

rafts  composed  of  a  number  of  casks  lashed  to-  (Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  §  157),  and  we  can 

gethor,  with  a  sort  of  flooring  fastened  together  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  been  mueh  more 

npon  them.    The  flooring  or  deck  was  ifenced  than  fifty  when  he  obtained  his  first  oon^nlship* 

in  with  high  bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with'  For  his  other  honors  see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  VII. 

earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  not  aware  §139.    He  was  appointed  dictator  just  after  the 

of  their  situation,  and  were  conveyed  over  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  629.    See  Fasti  Ciupitolini. 

tea  quietly.     Zonaras,  VIII.  14.     Frontinus,  •*  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.     2ionaras,  VlII.  U. 

Orosius,  IV.  10. 
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in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.  The  Carthaginians,  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
wishing  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an  em-  a|w»iepropoMiiii«^ 
bassj  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  Regu*  ISgS^  ''•^i^ 
Ins  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  S^i!"  "V^  to 
given  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed.  ^^■'^^■^^••*- 
Pvrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Regulus,  thinldng  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantf^e  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-etchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians, 
he  believed,  had  given  him  a  secret  poison,^  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,*  that  the  Carthaginians, 
in  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  of  lingering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthaginian 
prisoners^  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified in  the  execution  of  the  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  rb»  roomm  tma  the 
lius,  began  the  siege  of  Lilybeeum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  *^  c^uiy^mm. 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retained  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Selmus,^  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  LilybsBum  its  inhabitants  and  its  gurison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
oeased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  annaJis. 
Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difficult]^  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  position  of  the  anoient  towns 
and  harbors  is  felt  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  sumuoo  of  LUybMm 
raphy  of  Lilybaeum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  Sy^MfSJbothSX 
more  ground  than  the  modem  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  ^^^»t^ 
pied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 
sea  fronts,  one  looking  n.  w.  and  the  other  s.  w.,  while  on  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  Pc^ybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  Lilybseum,  as  if  there  were  more 
than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Lilybeeum, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  little  distance'*  from  the  shore 

•  A.  G^UitiB,  VI.  4.    Zonaras,  VIII.  16.  •*  See  Catitain  Smyth's  Hydrographical  Bb- 

"  IModonia,  Fragm.  de    Virtut.   et  Vltiia,  marks  on  the  coast  of  SicUy,  p.  xrvi.,  and  hia- 

XXIV.    A.  GelliuB,  II.  4.  phin  of  the  anchorages  and  shoals  in  the  neighr 

••  IModorus,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXIV.  1.  borhood  of  Trapani,  m  his  Sicilian  Atlaa. 
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there  extends  a  line  of  fihods  nearly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coasts  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or  round 
their  extremity,  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  mtricate.  The  land  side  was  for- 
tified by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intervals,**  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  regular  soldiera 
besides  ihe  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  active  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  siege  two  consular  armies,  and 
the  seamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging 
force  may  well  have  amounted  to  110,000  men.** 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :^  they  canied  mounds 
Atton  of  tiM  Bo-  ^^^^^  *^^  ditch,  and  batitered  the  towers  in  succession ;  whilst  a 
mMttortoprathj^  formidable  artillery  covered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 
defenders  of  the  walls.  On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sinkme  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  storm**  nused  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept  away,  and  the  har- 
bor still  remained  open. 

But  material  fort^cations,  however  strong,  must  yield  at  last  to  a  persevering 
AbtoiBdiBeMMraiai.  ^^^J*  ^®  ^®^  Strength  of  Lilybffium  lay  in  the  courage  and 
SSu  i^no^o^Iifto  ^^^^^7  ^^<^^  ^^^  ^ong  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the  Oar-^ 
^tm  ^ILen  i»to*th*  thagiuiau  officers ;  00  that  now.  all  was  energy  and  wisdom,  in 
^    '  complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  former  gen- 

erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybeeum  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor ; 
Axlherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Drepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo ;  while  Hannibal,  <Mie  of  his  intir 
mate  friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage**  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  JSgusan  islands  which  he  to  the  north  of  Lilybaeum.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astonsh- 
ment  and  awkwardhess  did  not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybaeum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  angle  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  successy**  acquainting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

*^  Diodoms,  ITngm.  Ho6soh.  XXIV.  1.    Po-  would  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  spot  at  wliioh 

lybius.  I.  42.  these  etonea  were  weighed  np ;   out  Captain 

••  The  amount  given  by  Diodorus,  XXIV.  1,  Smyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  his  Survey  of 

••  Diodorua,  Fragm,    Hoeschel.    XXIV.    1.  Bicfly,  p.  284. 
FolybiuB.  I.  42.  "  Foiybioa,  I.  44.    It  ia  not  eaay  to  aaoertam 

^  pioaoroB,   Fragm.   Hoeaohel.  XXIV.    1,  whether  Hannibal  ran  into  the  harbor  on  the 

cop^ring,  probably,  from  Philhins.     Polybius  n.  w.  front  of  LilybflBum,  or  into  that  on  the 

ascribes  the  fkilnre  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  s.  w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the  latter,  so  that 

the  sea  and  the  foroe  of  the  current  in  the  nar-  he  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  aho^ 

row  channels.    But  for  more  than  a  mile  off  the  which  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran  on  in 

Und  the  water  1b  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  purallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  till  he 

foor  &thoms,  and  it  is  inoono^vable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrauoe  between  the  molea 

fiiir  weather  sudi  a  depth  of  water  could  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the       **  Polybius,  I.  46,  47.    There  is  a  passage  ia 

Romans,  when  they  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which,  if  we  could  discover  the 

labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    According  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Xalyb»uQK  might 

to  Captain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  Uirown  in  determine  tlie  position  of  the  harbor.    The  way 

by  the  Komaus  in  tins  siege  have  been  weighed  to  enter  the  harbor,  savs  Polybius,  was  **  to  ap- 

bv  an  English  wine  merchant  residing  near  proach  it  from  the  side  towards  Italy,  and  to 

Marsala,  and  have  been  used  by  him  to  build  a  oring  the  tower  on  the  searshore  in  a  line  with 

very  respectable  mole  opposite  to  his  own  ea-  all  tne  towers  of  the  wall  looking  towards  Af- 

tablishment,  nearly  at  what  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  all.' "  I.  4?.    The 

■aoutheoat  corner  of  the  ancient  town.     One  "tower  on  the  sea-shore'*  must  mean  the  tower 
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everj  partioular  of  the  sms^,  and  confounding  the  BomanB  by  their  absolute 
eommand,  as  it  seemed,  of  toe  wmds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  ever.  Immediately 
after  Hannibars  arrival,  Himilcon  made  a  general  sally"  to  destroy  g^.  ^  ^  ^^..^ 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  Romans  maintained  their  ground  3^i»«  ^  >«» 
qnd  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was 
carried,"  but  I£milcon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans  had  to  begin  all  their 
approaches  over  agam ;  and  a  second  attempt^^  to  bum  the  works,  bemg  favored 
by  a  strong  wincH  was  completely  succes^ul.  All  the  Roman  engines,  their 
covered  gaSeries,  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  I^  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,*"*  and  the  loss  of  ^^^^^^^^  or  the  no- 
seamen  had  been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  nu!  duinc  um  win. 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill-supplied  with  com,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat;*°*  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtfcu  to  the  Ro- 
mans»  who  were  accustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta 
and  on  Yq^etables.  Fevers  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with  com.  But  no  prep- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher- 
ited, even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  ^uc.m»acm9 
his  family.  He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inac-  r^^du^\i»i  thi 
tivity  ;^"  and  complaining  that  the  disciplme  Qf  the  army  was  gone  H^^y^Sj^ 
to  ruin,  he  exercised  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  ^^^»eyai  pio- 


mand,  whether  Romans  or  Italianai  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-sue* 
cess  the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  reqeived  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that  his  own  officers*^ 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men ; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable* 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  "  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudius' 
answer,  and  he  ordered  them  unmediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack  ;^^  but  so^reat  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ^ps  with  his  sea-  Bi^itk  •#  i>nvmvm. 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  STo^S^^o^r^ 
the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  ^••t  «*>•''•  ««<««. 
confounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  agun. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  iu  doing  this,  but  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  harbor 

n«tte«t  to  the  extrune  point  of  Gape  Boeo,  bat  ^  Kpt^fi^fOnne  i^hm  tk  r^  vSmv  hrnerov. 

whether  the  line  of  towers  looldng  towards  Af-  Diodorus,  Fragxn.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.     We 

rica  followed  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  that  to  may  compare  the  distress  of  Ciesar's  soldiers  on 

bring  them  into  a  line  with  the  **toww  on  the  the  ooaat  of  Epinis,  when,  idthough  they  had 

sea  side,'^  a  vessel  must  adva,nce  in  a  coarse  meat  in  plenty,  yet  they  wanted  com,  and  no- 

nearly  s.  s.,  or  whether  they  ran  dne  eastward  thing  could  make  up  to  them  for  the  loss  of 

ftx)m  Cape  Boeo,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  their  bread.    CsBsar,  BeU;  Civil.  III.  40. 

Mamala,  and  therefore  did  not  follow  the  line  of  ^  Diodoras,  Fmgm.  de  Virtut.   et  Vltiis, 

thecoBstjCanhardlvbeasoertainedwithoutaftir-  XXIV.  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  Polybius, 

ther  and  more  careful  examination  of  the  grotind.  I.  49. 

•  Polybius,  1. 46.  »•  Cioepo  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  8.    Valer.  Maxim. 

»  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  I.  4,  «  8. 

»•  Polybius,  I.  5.  *  Polybius,  1. 49-51.  Oroaius,  XV.  10.  Uo- 

"*  Diodoms,  Fragm.  HoescheL   XXIV.  1«  dorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1. 
Polybius  L  49, 
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and  formed  his  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adherbal,  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius'  bridges 
for  boarding ;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  baffling 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthagmian  ships 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor.*'"    Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 

and  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  com,  which 

iSJSJ'^tiSr^Sw^Mi  were  sent  to  supply  the  garrison  of  LilybaBum,     Carthalo  arrived 

'****  with  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  oeing  reinforced  by  Adber- 

bal,  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  Lilybseum  under  the  protection  of  the  anny,  carried  off  five  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  PuUus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  com  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
bseum,  which  he  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detsuned  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to 
collect  com  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  com-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  quaes- 
tors, and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybssum,  where  the  want  of  com  was  severely  felt. 
Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  them. 
Tlie  quaestors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before, 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lery  of  the  town  on  the  cli&  on  each  side  of  them,. they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sistance was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  com-ships,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

He  had  not  waited  long  when  his  look-out  ships^^  announced  that  the  rear* 
Two  BoRitt  flMta  an  divisiou  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
tottUywrMiMd.  Cape  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southem  coast  of 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  their  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  between  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  mn  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  com-ships,  amountiDg 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  of 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybssum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.    P.  Claudius 

was  recalled  to  Rome,***  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 

Mdadicutar  appoift  might  hlmself  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named  one 

of  his  own  clerics,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to  express 

*•  Diodonw,  Frsffm.  Hoewhel.  XXIV.  1.  ""  DiodoroB,  Fraffm.  Hoefiohel.  XXIV.  1. 
PolybiuB,  I.  62,  58.  Polybiue,  I.  6«,  54. 

**  livy,  Epitom.  XIX.    Zontnu^  VIII.  15L 
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his  scorn  of  his  country  when  it  no  longer  held  him  in  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  by  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilius  Calatinus.  Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus- 
]Hces ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account/^  the  trial  was 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  c:  ms?  tS!*  %«i  ti 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  It  was  done,  m  all  likelihood,  on  '  ^^^"^ 
an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
iiands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive ;  for  his  sister,  bein^  pressed  by  the  crowd  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached"^  by  the  aediles,  and  heavily 
fined  :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius"^  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  «Ddofhiieoi]«a(M,L. 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryx,  immediately  '"°^ 
above  Drepanum.     He  too  was  tried  for  having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca,"'  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  appointed  to  conmiand  the  Cartha-  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
ginian  forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their  i^LJ|J;j;f [^.^^ 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible ;  the  wSTb^  siSij.^lSh 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  in  general,  is  not  ^^•""'••''^ 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantnr  which  should 
be  a  match  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the  same  time  carrymg  on  on  incessant 
warfare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  trained,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  Csssar's  veterans ;  but  Pompey,  althouj2;h  he 
saw  what  was  ri^ht,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weaknesa  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily  a  training  school  for  the 
Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spain.     He  first  oc-  w-m 

cupied  the  summit  of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,"*  now  hi.  ?in"*'^*' op  of 
called  Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  tii«u££i^tai^nc» 
precipitous  clifls  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  consid-  "'™"*»*^**'  '^' 
erable  extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;^^* 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
plundering  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
breaking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.^^'    Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

"*  Valer.  MaximuB,  VHI.  1,  §  4.  Bosolia^s  bones  were  said  to  have  been  found 

'*  A.  Gellins,  X.  6.  in  1624,  and  where  a  ohnroh  has  since  been 

"*  Polybins,  1.  66.    Cicero,  de  Natur.  Deor.  built  in  her  honor. 

n.  8.  ^**  Apparently  the  small  baj  of  Kondello,  be- 

""  Polybins,  I.  66.    Hamiloar  seems  to  have  tween  Capo  di  Gallo  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

succeeded  Caithalo.    Zonaras,  VIII.  16.  ''^  A  ftuffment  of  Diodorous  speaks  of  Hamil- 

"*  Polybius,  I.  66.    Monte  Pellegrino  is  fli-  car  as'makmg  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  Car 

moiiB  in  modem  times  for  the  cave  in  which  Sta.  tana.    Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXiv.  2. 
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ployed  against  kim,  but  they  never  could  gain  any  prelenee  for  claiming  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  Hamilcar  recovered, 
and  fixed  his  head-qnarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,"*  although  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Roman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  euffaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  still  continued  ^so  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  Lily- 
baeum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  effect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  after 
int«ni«i  vtatoaf  bmm  ^''^'^^y  ycars  of  such  destructive  warfsM.  If  the  varying  numbera 
i>»pS!?i»t£)<tftk»e(ipl  oi  the  MSS.  of  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citizens 
pntooB^f,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  fewer  by  one-sixth  part  than  they  had 

been  ten  years  before:  the  census  sank  from  20*7,797  to  251,222,*"  and  the  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
find  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-eighths  of  its 
original  weight ;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two  ;"^  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it. 
No  rise  m  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction, 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  coined  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
bhed  out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
in  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  ev^i  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  gcong  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
er money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
[ow  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome"^  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on ;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  ghit  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
ancient  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor* 
tation. 

^  iTweaty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
'ikavytautioiujofin.  '^  thc  war  with  Carthage,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the 
t^LCtSji^'iS  phmder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
MgBi&of^u.  jqJ^  j^  ^^^  decision.  At  a  latw  period,  somethmg  was  occasbnT- 
ally  ^ned  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
of  LilybsBum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar  was  as  un- 
profitable to  the  RoBian  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhfle 
the  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for  ihe  building  of  such  large  fleets^ 
though  not  to  be  measiu*ed  by  the  oost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
Mr  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to* 
getner,  such  as  were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

"*  Polybia8,LSS.    Diodoraa,  Fngm,   Hos-  undeTBtead  th«  Ai  beftm  its  dsprecMitioB,  or 

schel.  XaIV.  2.  rather  that  the  reckoning  was  made  according 

"'  Livy,  Epitom.  XVHI.  XIX.  to  the  old  Btandard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

"■  Pliny,  Hifit.  Nat  XXXIII.  %  44.  duoed  one.  It  ia  very  strange,  however,  that  in 

'*  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XVIII.  §  17,  quotinff  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of  plenty,  the 

from  Varro,  says  that  at  the  time  of  L.  Metellus'  Bomans  should  have  been  in  such  mat  distress 

triomph,  the  modius  or  peek  of  com  sdd  fbr  for  com  at  Lilybeam.    See  p.  441.    The  low 

a  single  As,  and  that  the  oongios  of  wine,  and  prioes  at  the  time  oif  Metellna*  triniaph  were 

twelve  poouds  of  meat,  wero  sold  also  at  the  not  probably  market  prices,  bat  merely  the 

same  pnoe.     Some  accident  must  have  oooi^  rate  at  which  he  madeaistribntion&of  com  anJ 

aionedthese  prioea,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  wine  to  the  people  in  honor  of  his  success. 
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dnined  the  treasury.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  smce  the  disasters  of  the 
Roman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormus,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Salemum,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  as  Cumse.''^  On  the  other  hand, 
private  citizens  were  aUowed  to  fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account/'*  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
gense  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Bnmdisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Oarthagiman  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Plmy^  informs  us  that  L.  Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appointed  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  ^x  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  lands  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  b^ore  Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  much  later  than  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year**'  of  the  war  he  was  already  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  an  as^^mnent  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  m  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  since  the  Romans  had 
laid  aside  thors,  purposely  to  avoid  so  ffreat  an  expense.  Hamil-  ^reeu  «f  tiM  ww  m 
car's  army  could  not  have  been  very  large,  and  the  agriculture  <^»'**'"«^ 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  contmuing  it ;  nor  were  ordinary  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  result  of  his 
83rstem  of  creating  an  effective  army.  Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  very 
time  hostilities*'*  were  gomg  on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  wluch,  how- 
ever successful,  -^ere  necessarily  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  lily- 
bseum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate 
event  might  s^ver. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  c.  bis.  a.  c. 
treasury,  that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan ;  that  St.  to**ioSd°llISihI; 
is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  ■^**<'"^ 
means,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them 
in  better  times.**  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships  were  constructed ;  and  the 
Romans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before  off  LOyb«um.  The  consuls  of 
the  year  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postuautis  Albtnus.  Lutatins  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  ci  his  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials>  the  triumph 
of  his  own  party.  Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the  Clau* 
dn  in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  hia 

"»  Polybitm,  I.  66.  "*  Diodorus,  IWm.  de  V!rtiit.  et  Vitiifi, 

»  Zonanw,Vm.  16.  XXIV.    Polybiue,  l!  78. 

■•  VU.  S 189.  »  Polybiii,  L  69. 
^  Valerius  MazimuB,  1. 1, 1 2. 
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following  the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the  pontifez  mazimus,^^ 
Metellus,  forhade  him  to  take  any  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flamea 
of  Mars,  his  religious  duties  required  his  constant  presence  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  C.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  .success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  great.  On  such 
Anxtaty  fer  its  hcmm  ^x^^^ssions  omcus  aud  prophecies  were  never  wanting ;  and  the  con- 
r  ts  HccMi.  ^^j  himself  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.*'*  But  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  Ihe  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 

c  LatatiiuCtaiuiM.  ^^^^»  *^®  ®^!p^  °^^*  ^*^®  1^^^  ^  '^^^^  ^  ^^h  **  ^^^  month 
nr««  wi£*th«  eUt'ta  of  February.     Lutatius,  accordindy,  found  that  the  Carthaginian 

**"""*  ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Carth^e'"  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 

occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryx,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  fall, 
unless  relieved  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage. 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  oy  sea,""  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  his 
A  ckrthacbiiiui  flMt  ii  ®®*"*^°^  ^^^  ^^  rowing  and  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 
MntoTerS^lfri^to  fuUy  to  their  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  might  be  in 
oppoM  m.  ^^^  ^^^  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,  on  th^  part, 

equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  officer 
who  nad  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Africans.  But  they 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera,*^  which  lies  some  miles  out  to 
c«tai«  b  anxiou  to  sca  off  thc  wcstem  point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
uit«rc«ptthciD.  unperceived  to  the  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eryx ;  which  bdng  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed ;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March  ;^''  the  Roman  fleet  having  taken  on 
board  picked  soldiers  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 


to"  "K  R<2li!i^  *°8  evening  to  the  island  of  ^gusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and 
^'^'*    *  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night.    When  day 

broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  suls,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  masts  and  sails,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided.  Fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  for 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hoisted  th^r  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hiera. 


»•  ValcriuB  Mjudm.  1. 1,  M-  "*  PolybiiiB,  I.  60.  Zonaras,  Vm.  1 

™  acero,  de  Divmat.  II.  41.  Maxim.  II.  8.  $  2.                               , 

"■  Polybins,  I.  59.  «  Eutropms,  II.   PolybiuB,  I.  SO. 
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To  continue  the  war  wad  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hamilcar 
to  negotiate  for  peace.'"    Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  . 

point  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures ;  but  he  required  fcrV^e'^Teiiii.'^ 
that  Hamilcar's  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Ro-  *^  *"'*' 
man  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  "Never,*' 
he  replied,  **  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them  ;**  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  womd  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Re^ulus,  and  of  tl^  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
wimdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  "that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom  ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  m  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  prehminaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ;  the  senate  and  people  would  not, 
however,  ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.^"*  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Carthaginians  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
SicOy  and  Italy.  This  clause  was'mtended  apparently  to  prevent  their  forming 
any  establishments  on  the  Lipareean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present  in 
their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  uninhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  not  break  oflf  the  negotiation  on  such  pomts  as  these.  His 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  xu„u«„,TM«u»si- 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  '''^>' 
to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryx,'*^  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybaeum  for  Car- 
thage. But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's 
lengthy  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.  But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.  In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  de 
termined  that  in  th^  mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival ;  and 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.  The  state  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  fonn,  therefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

" ^whom  mighty  Mngdoms  cnrtsied  to, 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
Did  shAmefal  execution  on  herself." 

"■  Polybitis,  1. 62.  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.       "•  Polybins,  I.  68. 
XXIV.  4.    Cornel.  Nepos  in  Hamifoar,  1.  »•  Polybiua,  I.  66. 
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STATE  OF  ITALY  AFTEB  THE  BOMAN  CONQUEST— POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF 
THE  INHABITANTS,  AND  DIFFERENT  TENURES  OF  LAND— LATIN  COLONIES. 


HSXtfft  yelp — heXSSvTtff — cat  vaSf  Kol  tmrovg  Kot  fityi^ii  ixoieati  oh  ivvdfitvM  hn^tytcaw  otrt  h  roXi 
Ttlaf  Ti  fitraPoXfis  rd  iid^fov  ahroiSt  V  vpoa^wro  Svj  eir*  U  wapacKOtJIi  iro\X^  Kpeiacm  trrtf,  9^XX6 
fitvoi  a  t4  rXtiVf-^TApow.^TRVCm.  VII,  66. 


l^HE  first  and  second  Ptinic  wars  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  two-and- 
btauuuiMmt  of  tiM  ^''^^'^^y  y^ra;  and  the  first  Punic  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
Ro«Ma  dominuii  otm  lasted  for  a  period  of  exactly  the  same  duration.  The  end  of 
the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  tne  final  submission  of  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place^  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.'  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  Etruria,  few  living  Etni- 
rians  had  seen  thehr  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  earliest 
youth ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  born  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Samnites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  havmg  tried  fortmne  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Oarvifius  Mazimus.  So  in  Samnium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grown  up  m  peace  and  alhanee 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shu^  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicismtudes 
of  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanuim,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it ;  in  the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Hanni- 
bal's father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lilybasum ; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  m  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  Agates.  It  b  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  oonstramed  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  joined  Han- 
nibal, as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marius, 
aj^ainst  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Ronmn  aristocracy.  But  that  their 
rising  was  not  universal,'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution ;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,^  ofifered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Yestimsns, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marruouuans,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  "Latin 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man ;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — all  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  ekamine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  by  anj 
means  regard  (his  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice, 

'  In  482  A.  u.  0. .  Bee  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  410.  gnlshed  hixnBelf  on  the  Soman  Bidejn  an  ac- 

'  In  474  A.  r.  o.  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  401.  tion  fonght  by  M.  Minncins  against  Hannibal, 

*  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  that  ib  to  say.  tiie  in  the  year  preceding  the  rattle  of  Cannie. 

Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese,  in  wnose  Livy,  XaJI.  24. 

territo^  iBsemia  had  formerly  been,  and  who       *  Such  as  the  alleged  disafibction  of  the  peo- 

Btill  held  Boviannno,  did  not  revolt  from  Some  pie  of  Arretiam  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  aec- 

at  all.    See  Livy,  XXII.  61.    A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Punic  war,  which  however  displayed  itself 

nite  of  Boviannm,  Numerius  Decimius,  distin-  in  no  overt  acta.    livy,  XXVIL  21, 24 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  ran^  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  b  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Boman  dommion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny ;  that  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op« 
presston  not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  detut 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  dominion 
of  the  Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  ana  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwitbstandizig  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  conditiomquite  as  likely,  u  overthrown,  to  be  changed  for  the  worse  as  for 
the  better. 

''The  Lacedsemoniona,"  says  Thuoydides,'  ''maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  taking  care  that  an  oligarchy  such  as  suited  their  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
own  interests  should  be  everywhere  their  allies'  form  of  govern-  oftib.  rohLh  ■ot^ 
ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  *  '^' 
secured  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported*  the  aristocradcal 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  willing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  since  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracv  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  on  them  some  positive  ,^^^„^ 
advantages.     Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less        ^ 
definite  of  rising  to  a  hiffher  political  condition  hereafter.    These  three  points  will 
^ve  us  the  fair  side  of  Vne  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered 
m  order. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between  i 
Rome  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance ;  and  Andentrightoratitetd 
the  very  term  alliance  impUes  something  of  distinctness ;  for  the  ""*•''*• 
memb^  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is* 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  their  ancient^  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as* 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
smgle  states,  or  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation ;  for  every  thing  like  a  national' 
council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Perusia,  and  Yolaterrae, 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
gress of  the  Lucumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
Voltumna.     Nay,  in  some  recorded  instances,*  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

.  *  I.  19,  76, 144.  lating  to  marnage,  till  thej  obtained  the  full 

*  In  the  seoond  Funic  war,  livy  says,  "  onus  Soman  franohiBe  uter  the  great  Italian  war  in 

▼elut  morbas  invaBorat  omnes  ItaUsB  dvitates,  the  middle  of  the  Beyenthoentaiy.    A.  GelUns, 

ot  plebes  ab  optimatibus  disentirent ;  senatis  IV.  4.    And  their  law  of  interest,  being  differ- 


Bomanis  foveret,  plebe  ad  Poenos  rem  traheret*'    ent  from  that  of  Borne,  enabled  Soman  credit- 
XXIV.  2.     So  it  was  at  Nola;  Livy,  XXIII.    ora  to  evade  their  own  law,  by  nominally  I 


15.    Bnt  we  have  the  same  thing  already  exist-  ferring  their  debts  to  a  Latm,  who,  according  to  ■ 

ing  in  the  Samnite  wars :  where  some  of  the  his  law,  might  exact  a  greater  rate  of  Interest: 

Ausonian  aristocracy  betray  their  cities  to  the  than  was  permitted  at  Borne.  Livy,  XXXV.  7. 

Bomans,  and  the  Lucanian  aristocracy  ia  at-  "  Ab  in  the  case  of  the  Latins  after  the  great 

tached  to  the  Boman  alliance,  while  the  popa-  Latin  war,  livy,  VIII.  14;  of  the  Hemioona; 

lar  party  favor  the  Samnites.     See  page  -369  after  their  revolt,  in  the  second  Samnite  warj 

of  tnis  history.  Livy,  IX.  4S ;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  after  Una . 

^  The  Latins  retained  some  pecoliar  laws  re-  battle  of  Fydna,  livy,  XLV.  29. 
29 
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recorded,  the  seyeral  states  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  were  so  isolated  from 
each  other,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermany  with,  nor  inherit, 
nor  purchase  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  possession 
of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  was 
totally  destroyed.     « 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Boman  dominion  did  not  take  away  from 
PMiifliiiwiftiiniiTTijii  ^^  subjects,  thcrc  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 

and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  away  of  cattle,  burning  of 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destruction ;  thdr 

fods  would  be  still  worshipped  in  then*  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
able  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy ;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  extinguished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
inconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ban- 
ishing war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  was  con- 
ferred on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  more  valu- 
able, as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

Affain,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantages. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  aUies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equally; 
tmd  after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Campanians  received  as  their  share  of 
(the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast*  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  §  priri- 
lege  which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  throughout 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  oh- 
;tam  it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 
HopMbeidMtvrit.    ^^j®*^*^  ^^  risbg  soouor  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condition. 

The  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  aUied  state  should 
first  receire  the  Roman  franch&e  without  the  ri^ht  of  voting ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citizens  gradually  gamed  the  full  franchise,  and  were 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  generally  un 
unwelcome  one ;  because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  forei^  system  of  lav. 
But  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipEdly  independent :  it  had  its 
-own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands  :^  yet  it  is  no  less  certain 
ihat  the  Campanian  aristocracy,  at  any  rate,  were  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  right  of  sufifrage^"  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  their  continued  fidelity  ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  full 
franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  would,  in  jJ| 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoted 

*  This  appears  from  the  statement,  that  the  nites,  we  may  condnde  that  the  OunpsniBiii 

Boman  colonies  of  Salernnm  and  Buxentnm,  obtained  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  amr  tM 

founded  after  the  second  Panic  war,  were  set-  third  or  fourth  Samnite  war. 

tied  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  Capua.  »  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  foil.  XXVIII.  4«.  ^    ^ 

Livy,  XXXIV.  46.    As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  "  Livy,  VIII.  14.   See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  IL  J«w 

Salemum  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Bam-  186. 
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their  whole  strength  to  the  support  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^  instead 
of  opening  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

Living  m  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  g^ven 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more ; 
and  bein^  further  bound  to  their  sovereigns  by  geographical  posi-  ******^''~^ 
tion  in  sul  cases,  and  in  most  by  something  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  language,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  acquiesce  in  their  ac* 
tnal  condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Statilius, 
or  of  the  Galavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso* 
lute  dominion  of  that  people,  against  whom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorrea  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome :  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cinct the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {legitima  ju" 
dida)  ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  limit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 
proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  hb  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman 
citizens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny  ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome  :  any  thin^  might  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintainmg  me  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder ;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  over  Italy,  and  arose  paitly  out  of  the  very  position  oi  the  Roman 
officers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arn^rance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  aUies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 
to  Rome  generally,  without  noticing  any  differences  in  their  condi-  £riff«nnoM  in  the  con. 
tkfp  which  distinguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  ««»*•» •rftk.auiefc 
deea,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  which  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  all  were  alike  obliged  to  ooey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
relations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Camerinum,  in  IJmbria,  and  Heraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  as 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms ;"  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at  the  very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  ootained  by 
the  exhausted  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 
nor,  if  we  did,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  unportance,  without  much  fuller 

>*  Livj,  XXVin.  46.   Camert(9,  qaum  »qao  foddere  cum  Bomanis  essent.    On  Heradea,  bm 
Goero  pro  Arch,  c  4. 
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information  on  tbe  other  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recover.  One  great  dis- 
tinction, however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  history, — that  which 
separated  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Cannae,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Bruttians  and  Apulians,  but  even  some  of  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Samnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  in  conse* 
quence  of  it  joined  the  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a  single  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re- 
volted, or  a  single  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy  ?"  Un- 
faithfulness to  Borne  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citizens 
than  in  her  Latin  allies :  Sammum  and  Capua  might  revolt ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  the  lies  which  bound 
the  two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  explain  what  was  meant  in  the 
ti»  Latin  luoM  ®^^^  cctttury  of  Bome  by  the  '•  Latin  name.''  Now,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long  since 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Praeneste  could  any  longer 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  could 
still  be  spoken  of  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-five  thou- 
sand Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Ckiulish  war.^ 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  old  ffeograph- 
Its  xtnt.  ^^  limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flourishing  cities 

scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  were  not  the  liburtines  merely  and  the  Praenestines,'*  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Fregellse  and  Interamna  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of  Cales, 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  JSsernia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium,  of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Venuua  in  or  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and  finally  of  Brun- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  p]»n  of  northern  Italy." 
All  these  states,  with  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraction  Romans ; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
sens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  m  their  political  relations 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  pohtically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  then*  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies, 
hiTatg«iMU»gii«to  &1^  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the 
**-  other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  foreigners, 
that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peculiar 
privileges :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  &  son  b  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate his'  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  dbtinguished 

»  Llvy,  XXm.  12.  "  Livy,  XXVII.  9, 10.    Savigny,  on  the  Jus 

**  Poly  bins,  II.  24.  Latii,  in  the  Philological  Moeeam.    L  66. 
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office  in  a  Latin  state,  might  become  at  once  a  Roman  citizen.  So  tbat  in  this 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a  definite  prospect  assured 
to  thenoL  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome.  • 

Yet  it  k  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  Pmiic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  ,^„,,j,^t,n,,^ 
consuls,  in  their  remonstrance  with  them,  are  represented  as  ap- 
pealing, not  to  their  peculiar  political  privil^es,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  towards  theu*  mother-country.  **  They  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome/'*'  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kmdness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
their  connecticm  with  Rome  ^ve  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  called  on  the  Oampanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
they  appealed  to  then*  ^titude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
"  We  gave  you,'*  they  said,  "  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great 
proportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise."" 
How  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  <^  the  Latin  colonies, 
"  that  they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  and  should  render  to  th^  parent  a  child's 
obedience  I" 

Tet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latin  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  ooodiuon  or  the  jMOa 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  ^"'^"'^ 
Beneventum  and  ^semia,  of  Luceria  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
eveiy  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
and  inhabited,  tP  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
eity  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remained  true  to 
their  duties  as  Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  maintain  their  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  latter  would 
soon  be,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities ;  and  Beneventum  and 
iEsemia  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  condition 
of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  as  in  some  instances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was  not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and 
why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
writer  has  answered  this  question  directly ;  and  the  uncertain  history  of  the  early 
times  of  Rome  embarrasses  our  conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  such  as  Norba  and 
Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
the  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  Rome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  colonies  planted  on  the  Etrurian 
frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latin  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  still 
received  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Roman ;  and  why  Gales,  and  the  other 
colonies  founded  after  the  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Roman,  but 

»  Liyy,  XXVn,  9.  "  Livy,  XXHI.  5. 
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of  the  Latin  name.  We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  in  aU  these  settlements  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  the  beginning — colonists  from  Latin 
cities,  some  of  which. were  always  friendly  to  Rome,  being  amongst  the  original 
settlers ;  and  after  the  Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  there  were  many  Latins, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the  Romans  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  al^,  thnt 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citi- 
zens, but  also  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  tbem  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to 
join  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land. 
And  generally,  as  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  a  sii^le 
city,  it  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, should,  in  the  common  course  of  thin^,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.  Jsx  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether:  but, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parentjl 

Besides  the  alUes  and  the  Latm  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 
•au««te  or  Room  «  *^^j®^^»  thoso  who  wero  Romans  in  their  private  rights,  but  not 
j^i^vd»^iow«r  te!ll  iu  their  political,  who  possessed  the  rights  of  intermarriage,  and 
tiJ]atMkiJl>ivm.  of  inheritance,  or  purchase  of  land  by  mancipation,  eonmtbium  and 

^  ccmmercium,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  were  ineligible 

to  all  public  offices  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  considered 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magbtrates  of  its  own ;  such  public  officers  as  it  still 
retamed  had  merely  an  honorary  office :  they  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.  The 
adminbtration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  praefect  sent  from  Rome; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  prsefectures.  These  prsefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  the  country  district  was  called  a  preefecture,  although  in  these 
cases  the  prsefect  w^s  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  colony.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzzling,  the  application 
of  the  terms  praefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  phtces,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  Cumae,  Fundi,  and  Formiee."  In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magistrates ;  but  the  country  around  them 
may  have  been  a  prasfecture ;  and  the  praefect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  tbe 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capital,  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  government,  within  the  same  geojeprsphi- 
varifluuamxtfind.  ^  ^^^^*  ^^7  1©*^  US  to  conslder  another  point  of  some  import- 
""  ance :  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con- 

quest had  introduced  into  every  part  of  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  differ- 
ences of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ten- 
ures of  property.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land,--lst, 
Land  held  by  the  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  Bonun 

"  Festns,  y*  Pr»feotnrge. 
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government ;  2dl7,  Land  held  bj  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Roman  people ;  and  ddly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individuals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday- 
hook  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  three  kinds  of  land ;  but  the  amount  of  the  third  kind,  or  domain 
land,  was  absolutelv  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  ri^ht 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-booK  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  tne  domain  lands 
have  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but  as  at  Home  nothing  could 
alienate  them  except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
land  belongin£^  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  But  from  the  beginning  they  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  jwd  «  um  rt»to  «« 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in 
its  ciUes ;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
fore, which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allowed  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
slaves  whom  he  employed  in  cultivating  the  remamder,  rather  in  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  population  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  tney  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  brining  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  bv 
the  frequent  mterposition  of  these  large  and  blank  districts,  the  free  towns  which 
were  left  became  more  isolated,  and  their  resources  diminished,  because  thfij  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies,  and  were  lost  to  their  old  nation :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, where  all  the  fortresses  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beneventum  and 
^serina,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
other  words  Roman  garrisons ;  the  Samnite  towns  were  all  inconsiderable ;  and« 
as  soon  as  Hannibal's  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  which 
invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  state  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
above  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Many,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 
greatest  men  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
notice  at  present,  because  their  bearing  on  the  general  course  of  the  story  is  not 
^et  manifest.  I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Italv 
m  the  abstract,  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it  with  the  history  of  the  period, 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibal's 
great  invasion ;  whilst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  that  invasion  more  intelli-^ 
gible,  and  may  enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  through 
the  two-and-twenty  years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  ex* 
pedition  of  Hannibal. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

4JENERAL  mSTOEY  FBOM  THE  FIBST  TO  THE  SECONT>  PUNIC  WAE— ILLYRIAN 
WAK-GBEAT  QAtJLISH  INVASION-MUSTEK  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  ALL  rfALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ROMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL-M.  MAE- 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  618  TO  685.    A.  C.  «41  TO  219. 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 
tetMBtBonuMofihta  f^l  manhood,  whose  names  are  enduringly  associated  with  th( 
p**^  events  of  the  second.    Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  great  dictator, 

*'  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state/'  was  consul  eight  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Cartilage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  conqueror  and 
butcher  of  Capua,  obtamed  his  first  consulship  four  years  earlier,  in  the  year  517 ; 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  abready  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  »dile.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pic  tor,  and  L.  Cmcius  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impresMon  of  things  around  them ; 
NsBvius,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  last  war  in  Sicily; 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the.  stage 
A  u  c  iit.  A.CI4I  ^  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^®  conclusion  of  the  war.  Hannibal  him- 
self, whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  bom ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innocent  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
8t«te«rBoiMafl«tu  years  ago,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
^^'  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  abatement  of 

embarrassment.  A  great  stimulant  was  withdrawn;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  the^  were  fought,  than  the 
effects  even  of  an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incurred  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediately 
by  the  Cartiiaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  bad  possessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  consit  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  .^£gates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island.*  Sicily  was  the 
,  earliest  Roman  province ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  lai^  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  l^yond  the  immediate  precmct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  like  the  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute ;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  sovereign 
with  their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  in 
.Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces;  that  the  fonner 
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might  be  held  hy  indiyiduak  as  Xhear  freehold,  and  was  liable  to  no  payments  of  ' 
tithe  or  land  tax  ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro- 
man people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored 
to  it,'  this  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

No  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Borne,  the  famous  Publicani,  began  to  flock  over  to  the  ^„„^^^„^^^ 
island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  •dSlLunmnySi 
came  in  from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened  '*^*^ 
all  those  sources  of  ac<)uiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  influential  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  were 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territones  ;*  but  the  Roman  could  pur* 
chase  everywhere;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enablea  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  sus* 
tained  losses  which  disabled  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appomted  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  a  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  asrainst  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  m  the  same  commomty  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
Lim.  The  money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendslup  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  Roman  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  those  madstrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposiu. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  a  long  war  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith-  ..^  ^^.^  ^ 
ful  services  of  som~  ^f  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  of  ^•^■""^'  *«  ^^y- 
the  commonwealth  I  have  already  noticed  the  lar^e  assignation 
of  lands  which  tooK  place  somewhere  about  this  period,  and  for  the  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  513  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Velinian,^  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-five :  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
sixty  years  could  elapse,  Hannibal's  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated :  and 
thus  the  Roman  tnbes  remamed  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  the  remedy  in  human  affairs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  evil. 
Neither  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  commissioners,  nor  jp^^^^j^^  ^^ 
the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  mi  kjhmM  mytii^ 
people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the  "^ 
poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  "The  Romans,''  says  Polybius,'  "lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  quinqueremes."    They  k)st  besides,  at  one 
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time,  nearly  800  corn  ships  in  the  great  storm  which  wrecked  the  two  fleets  of 
L.  Junius,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicilj,  in  the  year  505.  Now  the  seamen,  as 
is  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen ;  from 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  Greece, 
lived  only  by  their  labor ;  who  in  Etruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  weU  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latt^  empire,  a  class  of  men 
bumble  and -dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  dramed  this  class  mure  and 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  ag^nst  Carthage ;  for  several 
years  afterwards  we  read  of  expeditions  against  the  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  or 
Corsicans  :'  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
'*  Sardinians  for  sale"^  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  possible 
value ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  .they  would  fetch  only  the  smallest 
price  in  the  market.*  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia :  they  must  be  sold 
at  home ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborers.  Thus 
began  that  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  returned  home  from 
War  with  dM  rails-  thc  Settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the 
*^'  following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius,  were 

obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  agunst  an  enemy  scarcely 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Falis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii :'  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  four  nev 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  868,  were 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  FaleriL  What  could 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  inmiediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliscans, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land :  their  city  was  destroyed ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated  ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Volsinii,  four-and-twenty  years  earlier.  For  this  conquest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
Emptoyomits  dwinc  treaty  with  Carthage  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peace, 
tbr-  ya»«f  p««».  ^^^  ^jj^  Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Roman  annals  record  nothmg  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment,  new  festivals,  and  new  kmds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  kinff  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  king 
of  Syria  ;'•  but  it  was  declined  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  end. 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  sediles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  w 
pasturing  their  cattle  illegally  qn  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth:  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  fines  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  games  of 
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FIoni»"  now  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  ereir 
year,  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April :  and  in  514,  as  I  hare  already  mentioned, 
the  first  regular  drama  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  L.  Livius  Andronicus.*'  It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  cwious  coincidence,  that  the  next  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q«  £nniu8»  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  mto  the  Roman  councils.  Some  Italian  ves-  ritediynbtkiiiwitii 
sels  carrying  com  to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  hy  the  *^*»**»«»- 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  mto  prison.*'  The  Romans  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  require  their  liberation,  which  the  Carthaginians  granted;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  government,  that  they  released  without 
ransom  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  earned  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  they 
strictly  forbade  all  traffic  with  the  rebels ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  donunions ;  that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Kor 
was  this  all ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  their  request  was  not  listened  to ;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  also. 

But  when  Hamilcar's  genius  had  delivered  his  countiy  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenaries  were  destroyed,  and  when  iJtica  and  BMhnhf  of  mw  db. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  ^^ 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  Hamil- 
car's  intended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vamly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.'^  They  took  refuge  m  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  was  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginianii,  while 
employing  their  fleet  let  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receiving  ,  „  ^  ...  ,  ^^ 
supplies  by  sea,  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  sub- 
jects sailing  to  and  from  Africa ;  that  this  had  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towards  Rome ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia,  was  intended  t^  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  the  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Cartnage.  The  Cartha^nians,  utterly  uncible 
to  engage  in  a  new  contest,  offered  any  terms  for  the  8s£e  of  peace ;  and  the 
Romans  not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  m  addition  to  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustamed  by  the  Roman  merchants,  and  a  pen- 
alty for  their  meditated  aggression.^*  Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Spain.  • 

When  all  was  ready,  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
ffods  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.^'    The  omens  were  declared 
favorable ;  Hamilcar  had  poured  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which 

"  Ovid,  Fast.  V.  279-294.    Foatus,  v.  Pub-  *•  Polybiug,  I.  29. 
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vas  duly  offered  on  the  altar,  when  on  a  sndden  he  desired  aU  his' officers,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  saonfiee,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  called 
his  son  Hannibal.  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
Hamilcar  asked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  ^  with  him  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  cau|rht  at  the  offer,  and  with  a  child's  earnestness  implored  his 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamilcar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  np  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  father,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  swear  **  that  he  would  nerer  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans.'*  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies : 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  ma- 
turest  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
aM«w«i<utapa(4»wiA  wards  to  Antiochus,  kin^  of  Syria ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  wb8  heard 
^^"*"^  by  no  other  ears  than  his  father's ;  and  when  he  sailed  with  Har 

milcar  to  Spam,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
H^ht-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  viewed  Hamilcar's  expedition 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  tliat  he  would  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  they 
renewed  their  complaintrthat  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardmians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  ^m 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage ;  but  the  complaints  still 
^Qdntinuedi^ao^  ^^^  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
A.  u.  c.  M«.  A.  a  I  var.  Embassy  after  embassy  was  8«it  to  Rome  by  the  Cartha- 
"*-  V  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ;*'  and  at 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  councit  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sadors, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  difirnitv  might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  th»>  peaceful  intentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  t3l  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  himself  sincerely 
inclined  to  mamtain  tJie  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
"  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  "  then  eive  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Sicily ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."^'  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  AtUius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assure  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;**  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  the  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  time  also 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it,  the  Ro- 
A.  u.  a  HI.  A.  c.  °^n  arms  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
ns.  Dimt  i^ui.  in  Corsica,  in  Liguna,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul."  These  wars  served 
to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  to  furnish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  his  victories  over  the  Ligurians.'* 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  loniaa 

"  Zonuru,  VIU.  18.    OroaiuB,  IV,  12.  MaximuB,  VI.  8,  §  8 ;  Eutropius,  III.  8.  For  the 

*■  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Urain.  CL.  war  in  Liguria,  Dion  Cassias,  Fra^.  Peireac 

»  Eut«>piu8,  m.  8.    Orosiaa,  IV.  12.  XLV. ;  and  for  that  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Polyoma, 

*  For  the  wan  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  see  II.  21. 

Zonaraa,  VUI.  28 ;  Livy,  Epit.  XX. ;  Valerias  »  Plataroh,  Fabias,  2. 
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flrolf .    More  than  fortj  years  had  now  passed  since  the  death  of  rh»  Roaau  ««■  tb« 
Pyrrhus;  his  family  in  the  second  generation  had  become  ex-  ^^*^^' 
tinct ;  and  the  Epirots  were  governing  themselves  without  a  king.     But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dre»led  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  Illyrians. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  lUyrian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their  ^^  . 
extent  inland  can  scarcelylSe  determined :  m  the  later  Roman  ge-  ^"*~' 
ography,  the  name  of  lUvricum  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
ceidonia  and  the  Danube,  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distinguished  the  Illyr- 
ians  from  the  Paeonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  Illynan 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic ;  and  placed  other  nations,  the  TribalUans,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
great  Indo- Germanic  family,  was  not  wholly  foreign  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy,  from  which  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  lUyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  westejh  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  roeir  courage ;  but,  like  most  barbariaus,  they  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  harbors  along  their 
eoast  tempted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  before 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  sout&itard  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Illyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government,  a.  u.  c.  as.  a.  c. 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  "** 
nimierous  and  pressing  ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  bemg  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  lUyria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  Ulyiian  power,"*  and  to  find  out  what  AmiMMdonMiitton. 
friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  Jyrf*i*»««>d«»»h. 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Illyrians  dead ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  Illyrian  law  permitted, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnft9>  who  was  still  a  child^  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  lUyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa, 
and  was  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  fleet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  Xhe  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
bassadors ;  and  one  of  the  three  so  ofiended  ner,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
after  them  on  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison.*^ 

The  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  Illyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls, Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  and  L.  Postumins  Albmus,  were  ^^^ii^a^ni^,^ 
sent  across  the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army  such  as  had  rarely 
been  seen  in  those  parts.    As  usual,  they  found  i^es  within  the  country ;  Deme- 

*  Zonaras,  VHI.  19.    Appian,  Ulyr.  I.  Flmy,  XXXIV.  11,  says  that  statues  (priptdanea) 

"  PolybiuSj  II.  8.    Dion,  Fragm.  Urain.  CLI.  were  raised  by  the  republic  to  P.  Junius  and 

Zonftras,  VIll.  19.  Titus  Conmcancius,  wno  were  killed  by  Teuta. 

"*  Polybius,  11.  8,  gives  Gaius  and  Lucius,  queen  of  the  Illyrians.  "  Hoc  a  republica  tribui 

Corohcfcncius  as  the  names  of  the  ambassadors,  solebat  izguria  ciesis.** 
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trius,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  wh6  was  holding  Corcyra  for  the  lUyrian 
queen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  fleet,"  and  guided  the  consuls  m  all 
their  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  quinqueremes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratical  barks 
and  robber  soldiery  of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refuse  in 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  lissus,  the  last  place  in  the  Illyrian 
dominions.'*  In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  Apollonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
people. 

The  Illyrian  war  having  been  setUed  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the 
Bomui  tmiMMiM  bto  ^^nny,  Cn.  Fabius,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
finMt.  &]oxie  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  hb  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  was 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^tolians 
and  the  Archfean  league,  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Ulyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian  piracies,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embas- 
sies to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  <^  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race.*^  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  w^nt  further,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  the 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admitted  them  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  506, 
and  consul  in  509  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticus,  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  femily,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  left 
DMtiiofHNDQflv  Ronne  on  their  expedition  to  lUyria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hamilcar.  From  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  in  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  bai-barians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  his  free  distribution  of  his  spoils ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  sQ- 
ver  and  gold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Yettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal." 

The  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun  by  the  sword,  was  continued  and  consoli- 
HMdrutai'B  vrognu  dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
tokSf^the  rSS  ^^^  ^^^  ar®  especially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
todiMkUm.  minds  of  barbarians ;"  his  personal  appearance  was  engaging ;  he 

understood  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains  to 

»  PolybiuB,  II.  11.  "  PolybiuB,  n.  1.    Zonaras,  YUI.  19.     Ne- 

»  Polybiufl,  11. 12.  pos,  Diodor.  Ed.  Ub.  XXV. 

**  Polybiaa,  II.  12.    Zonanw,  Vm.  19.  ^  Polybins,  U.  18,  S6.    Appian,  VL  4^  «. 
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accommodate  himself  to  them.  Thus  the  native  princes,  far  and  near,  sought 
his  friendship,  and  were  ea^er  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage ;  a.  u.  a  sas.  a.  c. 
while  by  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  pbce  ^' 
possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  strong  on 
the  land  side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
dose  at  hand,  instead  of  be^ning  his  operations  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Gades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
their  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  he 
boimd  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro.^ 
By  this  stipulation  the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  thQ  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandonin&r  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Saguntines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Sucre,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome."  The  treaty 
concluded  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other  ;"*  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack ;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  {H  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to  escape 
from  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  Thnatminn  or  •»  b. 
Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos-  "^^  ^  *•  °"^"' 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  JBmilius  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.''  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war," 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans ;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  But  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
we  find  the  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
be^eve  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,"  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising  up  of  a  new 
generation  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  ffener* 
ation  must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier ;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  CisiJpine  Gauls  calleA  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 
them ;  but  these  new-comers  excited  jealousies  ;  and  on  one  occa-  PMnnaoM  or  um 
sioQ  there  was  a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis-  ®*^*»'~' 
alpine  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
present  danger.'*  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Fabius  Maximus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Fla- 

»  Polybius,  n.  18.   in.  27,  9.  .       "  A.  U.  C.  472.    Chap.  XXXVH.  p.  80O  of 

"  PolybiuB,  III.  16,  21,  80.  thia  history. 

■  Polybius,  in.  21.  ••  Polybius,  H.  19.  *  XL  21, 

*  Polybius  II.  21. 
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mimus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  between  Arimi- 
niun  and  Sena,''  a  measure  which  not  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Q-aulish  inhabitants,  who  had  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their  former  possessions, 
but  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gauls  alto- 
A.  u.  g. «».  A.  &  gether  from  every  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  which  the  fortune 
*^'  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.     Accordingly,  there  was  now 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Ga,u\s  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  their 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience ; 
there  was  no  premature  movement ;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themselves 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  their  own,  by  selling  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  aU,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  ffold  and  silver.**  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpme  Gauls,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unv^ng  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostilities, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation^  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  posseted  men's  minds  readfly. 
The  Capitol  was  struck  with  liirhtmnfif,  an  unwonted  prodigy ;  and 
the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  m  consequence.  The  books 
said,  '<  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  0  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls."**  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
a  time  should  come  "  when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gkiuls 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idols  that  mockery  of  truth  which  its^f  so  delights  in,  and  to  believe 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  their  service.  A  man 
and  woman  of  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  were  buried  ali?e 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might, 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie.** 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  JSmilius  Papus 
^    ,  .„  and  C.  Atdius  Recrulus,  son  of  that  R^ulus  who  had  been  so 

Revolt  of  SanUnia.  ^  .         «         «     **  -r^       •  m       m  !•         y^ii-j        a 

famous  m  the  first  Pumc  war.  The  Transalpme  Grauls  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidmgs  arrived  that  the  Sardinians, 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  praetor,  to  which  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt. 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.*" 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
Pnparaiioni  for  (b»  fi^st  mcltuig  of  tho  suows,  crosssd  the  Alps ;  and  the  Cisalpine 
g«.to«ii.iiw«.  Qauls,  joming  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  g^ven  at  Rome ;  and  then 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
on  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
A.  V.  c.  811.  A.  c.  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauls,  every 
**'•  state  and  every  man  could  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  couM 

equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowing  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of 
reserve,  while  every  important  city  was  duly  provisioned,  and  provided  with 

^  Cicero,  Be  Senectute,  o.  4,  |>laoe8  this  law  when  Fabias  was  oonsol  along  with  IP.  Poni- 

in  526,  when  Q.  Fabius,  oonivl  Uerum.  C.  Fla-  ponins  Matbo. 

minio.  quoad  ^otult,  restitit,  agrum  Pioentem       "  Zonaras,  VHI.  19.  , , 

et  Gallicum  vintlm  contra  senatus  auctoritatem       •  See  the  fitigmenta  of  Dion,  pttbliahw  ^7 

dividenti.     But  from  Polybius,  II.  21,  it  ap;-  Mai,  p.  186.  «  •    7 

E3ar8  that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  by  M.        •  Oroaina,  IV.  IS.  Plutarch,  MaroeiL  8.  w- 

opiduB,  who  was  consul  in  528 ;  so  that  it  naras,  VIII.  19. 
must  have  been  passed  in  the  previous  year,       ^  Folybius,  II.  28.    Zonaras,  VDI.  !•• 
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laige  magazines  of  anns,  and  the  system  being  nerer  forgotten  of  securing  allies 
to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  alonff  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Po,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  m  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminum,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Gauls,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  begin  to  march  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
by  the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
large  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  50,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalry  and  war-chariots.^* 

Two  roads  led  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
num and  Umbria,  the  other  by  Etruria.     Of  these  the  former  was  Po«iti<»or  um  ^ 

covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable  '™*^ 
foree  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  Umbrians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  west- 
ward»  probably,  of.  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down,  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modem  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  ^milius,  war 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Rome,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Etruria,  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  does  not  state  clearly.*  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  54,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  prsetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  the  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  praetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organized ;  but  the  returns  of  the  population- 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  750,000.* 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfullv ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennmes  a.  u.  c.  sm.  a.  c. 
mto  the  valley  of  the  upper  Amo,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  ^S^Ju^^^Jil^- 
Arretium,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clugium,  in  the  very  *•***• 
heart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  the  line  of  their 
march  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  praetor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Gauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  JSmilius,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  m 
Etruria.*  Then  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 
their  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 
off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when , 
their  army  was  again  fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Liguria,  and  descended  mto  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
object.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  new  enemy.  The 
consul,  C.  Regulus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardinia,  had  just  landed  at  Pisa, 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome.*  The 
Gauls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  ^milius  was  hanging  on  <. 


«  II.  28. 

**  AdKiov   Atfii\iov  .  .  .    l^avivTuXav    its    iif* 

**  PolybiuBj  II.  24.     Eutropius,  III.  6.     Po- 
lybius, after  giving  this  enonnous  muBter,  addBj 
30 


if  oU  *A.wi$at,  iXdrrovs  ix^v  SwfiVfttiv,  ixi fiaXtt 


tU  r^v  *lraX/av. 
•*  Polybius,  II.  26,  26. 
*  Polybius,  II.  97. 
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their  rear ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  consular  armies  at  once. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Romans  lost  one  of  their  consuls,  C. 
Regulus ;  but  in  the  end  they  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  anny 
was  almost  destroyed.^  Immediately  after  the  victory,  L.  ^milius  hastened  to 
invade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  tJie  Gauls  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  Uieir  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  coun- 
try without  resistance.  He  returned  to  Borne  and  triumphed ;  and  the  golden 
chains  worn  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hun^  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter/' 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
oooauMtof  tiM  Botes  ^th  the  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destruction, 
'^*^*"**^-  and  eflfecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.     Trusting  to  their 

treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls,  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  and  Lisubrian  nations, 
whose  country  stretched  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticinus,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.^ 

The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording ;  but 
among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 
fame  attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 
interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  ^milius  and  C.  Regulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  bad 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manlius  possessing  all 
the  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  unre- 
lenting nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymen ; 
for  although  tney  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  rainy  season,  which,  filling  all 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
A.  V.  c.  uo.  A.  c.  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.^'  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
"*•  ly  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

blind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  C  Fkminius  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
„,  . .  ^ ,  ^  carried  an  a&rrarian  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  for- 
^jjji^j^wumphi  in  merly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Anmmum.  It  was  perhaps 
'^*''  from  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul :  the 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to 
return  instantly  to  Rome.  Dreadful  prodigies  had  been  manifested;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  m  the  sky ;  a  vUture  had  haunted  the  Forum ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood.'^    The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  bad 

«  PolybiuB,  II.  28-ai.  *•  Polybius,  II.  SI. 

«  PolybiuB,  II.  81.  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  20.    OroeinB,  IV.  1>. 

*"  PolybiuB,  II.  82-85.     Zoxums,  VIH.  19. 
OroBiuB,  IV.  18. 
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Dot  been  duly  observed  at  the  election  of  the  consuls ;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessm^  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  he  was  on  we  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  a.  u.  c.  mi.  a.  a 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  ***' 
it  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiere ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtdned  it,  as  the  popular  consujs  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia." 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party;  and  our 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  writers  whose  feeling  was  ^^^  . . 
strongly  aristocratical.  Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thrasy- 
menus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his  memory ;  as  national  pride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters  in  war  to  the  incapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, 
it  is  true,  and  over- vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blind  parti- 
san. Like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  enmne  of  aristocratical  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  ^  «  o  m 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  M[Jciii««t^ofM«: 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.  Like  him  he  was 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  age  he 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  mto  a 
snare  which  a  stripling  might  have  expected  and  shunned.  But  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flamimus  opposed ;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
encountered  Britomarus,  or  Viridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  m  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  the  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand ;  and  he  ofifered  the 
Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph. 

The  two  following  years,  633  and  534,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies ;  the  Istrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  ^  u.  o  w  a  a 
insula  into  \he  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  «)^^w«r  ^th'tb* 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  The  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  Illyrians  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
acts  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels.  They  were  defeated,  but  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
i^ainst  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so  famous  four  years  afterwards  as  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius.*^ 

"  Zonaias,  VIII.  20.  ^  Zonaras,  Vm.  80.  Qrosinsi  IV.  IS.  Sotro* 

••  Flntaniih,  MarceU.  7,  8.    livy,  Bpit  ZX.    pins,  DI.  T. 
Eutropins,  III.  9. 
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The  year  of  Rome  534  was  marked  by  the  censorship  of  L.  ^imlius  Papus 
CMMidUp  «r  riHBin.  &nd  C.  Flaminius ;  a  censorship  distinguisned  by  several  memora- 
'^  ble  regulations  and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  the  commonwealth.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would  have 
been  elected  a  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  repelled  from 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  very  first  reputation ;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  activity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  many 
important  duties.  Flaminius  had  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
comniand  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  tne  regulation 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  RuUus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  years 
before :  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  country  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  Colline,  and  the  Suburran. 

A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  informa- 
Ttmdu  or  til*  ftwd.  ^on  respectinfir  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  with- 
m«iitoUi«citytribM.  out  a  word  of  explanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  tribe ;  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — ^in  Rome,  rather  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones  ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriction. 
He  miffht  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
with  l^ypt  and  with  Carthage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the  interest  of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily, 
and  ac(}uire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  case 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen;  and  Flaminius,  like  M. 
Curius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  C.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  every 
thin^  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  imd  culti- 
vators of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flammius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
Mu  to  eh*ek  tkt  the  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
SSu\^!Liri^^  senators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 
*^  the  burden  of  more  than  800  amphorae.     The  express  object  of 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istrians 
were  accused  of  mtercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  lands  in 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  perhaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  then-  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customers,  and  would  compromise  their  country's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit.  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  the  sen- 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T^  Manlius,  nor  M.  Mareellos,  nor  any  of  the  Atilii, 
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or  Sempronii,  or  Sarvilii,  supported  him ;  but  as  tfie  comitia  by  the  Hortensian 
law  enjoyed  the  supreme  legislative  power,  the  opposition  of  the  senate  was  yain, 
and  the  bill  was  passed.** 

Yet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabius  and  Decius  in  their  political  regulations, 
he  rivalled  Appius  Claudius  in  the  greatness  of  his  public  works.  paUJework*.Th«Fi*. 
He  perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Rome  and  Ari-  ■"""  ^'y* 
minum,"  the  great  road,  which,  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modern  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to 
Ocriculum  ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Kamia  and  Interam- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ndge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyona, 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calcignolo,  wound  its  way  along  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
hemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  the 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in*  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  in  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  i^bove  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  building  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  was  abo  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek       py,^,„  ci«M. 
theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also 
occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 
were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  popukce,  and  wished  o„„rth  or » iow«r  d«. 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  »»«»***»  p*«y- 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentius  Yarro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  raised  to  the  quaestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  aedilc, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the .  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  which  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

l&sdrubal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flaminius'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  ^  ^  HMdwbii  i 
of  his  master.*''    The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately  called  HanoitMi  tnk**  um 


Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  had  am  Mt^ 
ratified  their  choice.     He  had  made  two  campaigns,  and  had  so  *"  ^' 

put  down  all  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  donodnion,  that  the  Saguntines,  ex- 

"•  Livy,  XXI.  68.  •»  PolyWnE,  H.  8«.    Appian,  ffispan.  8. 

••  livy,  Epit.  XX. 
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pecting  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only  people  still  left  indepaiident,  sent  earnest 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  their  behalf.^^ 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  his 
winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Receiving  unsat- 
isfactory answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  government 
that  the  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  Saguntum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthage  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans ;  would  she  now  volunlarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibars 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  ^milius  Paullus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  lUyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.'" 

L.  ^milius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  their 
A.U.  c.  su.  A.  c.  work  effectually ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took 
ti9.  wwhmyri..  Pharus  itself,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia^  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  Rlyna,  and  settled  its 
affairs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer ;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest ;  Sa- 
guntum, unaided  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  hkely  to  be  no  longer 
Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND    PUNIC    WAR. 


HANNIBAL— MAKCH  OF  HANNIBAL  FROM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY— PASSAGE  OF  THE 
ALPS— BATTLES  OF  THE  TBEBIA,  .AND  OF  THKASYMENTJS— Q.  FABIUS  MAXI- 
MUS  DICTATOE-BATTLE  OF  CANN.fi— A.  U.  C.  686  TO  688. 

TwiCK  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  indjvid- 
k  V  c  m  A.  c  ^  g^T^^  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation; 
iiB.  '  BMcnd  Panto  and,  iu  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen 
years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen  years  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  strove  against  England :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
of  the  second  m  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  aealons 

GiMteMtor  HuiutaL  exertions  of  Carthage  ;^  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  hifl 

policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  writers. 

*•  P^bim,  m.  16.    Appian,  ffi*paxL  11.       "  Polvbius,  m.  16, 18.    Zonans,  VIII. ». 
lAvy,  iXI.  10.  »  PolybiuB,  HI.  10. 
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But  the  zeal  of  his  country  in  the  conteet,  as  Polyhius  himself  remarks  in  another 
place,'  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  great  men  more  show  them- 
selves the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdrubal,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  ot  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
IS  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  promment  in  all  our  conceptions  of  t]^e  second  Punic  war : 
he  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power ;  and  the  energy  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  ftrom  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibars  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  omawM  of  Roui. 
and  to  leal  them  against  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage  with  SJi'bSrS  i*^ 
which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  country's  «'"«"«»• 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  im^e  of  the  unyielding,  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate  which  voted 
Its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Yarro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  **  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  nfore  carefully  bear 
in  mbd,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations  ,*  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  effect 
such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a 
moment  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
solved, the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthagmian  armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  HnaiiMi  t^kMSagiu. 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  *™' 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Saguntines  had 
oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage ;'  but  no  caution  in 
the  Saguntine  government  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
determined  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  by  the  Spanish 
people.     Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona :  the  siege  lastedi 

*  Polybiiu,  IX.  8S.  '  Polybius,  m.  10.    Appian,  Hispan.  XI. 
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eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  market-place,  and  after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects,  leapt 
into  it  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  con- 
siderable :  there  was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  Haniubal  kept  for  his  wai 
expenses ;  there  were  numerous  captives,  whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  sol- 
diers as  their  share  of  the  plunder ;  and  there  was  much  costly  furniture  from 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Carthage.^ 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 
imbMNdon  MBt  to  ^°®^®  ^®^®  returned  from  Illyria,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  8a- 
c!rth«i*,whod!MUn  guntum  reached  Rome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
'"*  Carthage;   M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  seven-and- 

twenty  years  before,  C,  licinius  Varus,  and  Q.  Baebius  Tamphilus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  jg^ven 
up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  lif  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  attack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  tlie  treaty ;  but  to 
Uiis  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  his  toga, 
as  if  he  was  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  folded  together, 
he  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war ;  take  which  you  choose  !'*  The  Car- 
thaginian suffete,  or  judge,  answered,  "  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  Hereupon 
Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  *'  Then  here  we  ffive  you  war ;" 
to  which  several  members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  "  With  all  our  hearts 
we  welcome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spun,  Hannibal  bad 
ibiinibid*»pni>mtioM  bccu  making  preparations  for  his  mtended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
flBrwsr.  which  showoQ,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  hk 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  the  military 
resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised 
in  Spain  ;*  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
cans, the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Gatils  m  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  m  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campai^,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  lisUess  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  the  actual 
•  dedaration  of  war ;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  **  The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  great,"  they  said,  "  but  by  no 
A.  u.  c.  «i.  A.  c.  naeans  insuperable ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  inost 
"••  friendly,  and  they  were  eagerly  expecting  his  arrival."'    Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.     "  The  Romans,"  he  said,  **  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 
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principal  officers  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will 
you  suffer  such  an  indignity  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in- 
viting us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries. 
And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full 
of  ilocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor."  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  HMBn»i».«MfMc 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken- 
ing hope,  he  left  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Gades,  and  there,  in  the 
temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  ill  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.'  He  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  to  his  person ;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  *and  lived  at 
his  table.  When*  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  retumea  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  season  sufficiently  advanced,  for 
it  was  now  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  nis  march  for  the  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  being  the  devoted 
mstniment  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted 
him  by  night  as  thev  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  so  he 
told  SUenus,  he  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 
the  presence  of  all  the  ^ods  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 
He  went  on,  and  his  divine  ffuide  commanded  him,  ''  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
hind thee."  But  after  a  whUe,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back ; 
and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
wherever  it  moved,  orchards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?  The  god  answered, 
"  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind."*  Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  the  ace 
of  twenty-seven,**  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early 
vow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  mto  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  Mi«»ica]»tkM  ©f  th« 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  *«»■"• 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.     They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  636,  and  218  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  tmx  prnMntkmi  fw 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  '~* 
grandson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  third  Samnite  war  are  re- 
corded in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  TR.  Sempronius  Longus,  probably, 
but  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  C.  Sempronius  Blsesus  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  year  501.  The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  with 
two  Roman  legions,  and  15,600  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quinqueremes,  was  to  command  in  Spain ;  Sempronius,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  160  quinqueremes,  was  to  cross  over  to  JJljhaeam,  and  from 
thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  armj^ 
consisting  also  of  two  Eoman  legions,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  stationed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  prsetor,  L.  Manlius  Vulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened  to  send  out  the 
colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before,  but  not  actually 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer 
than  six  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catidus,  bebg  of  consuW  rank, 
were  sent  out,  as  uisual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers ;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  preetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet.^' 

It  is  a  cunous  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be 
B««ott«rtiuQnii.  ^  much  the  less  urgent,  that  Scipio's  army  was  raised  the  last, 
after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  preetor,  L.  Manlius."  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Boians  and  Insubriaos 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seized  the  three  com- 
missioners at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  pnetor,  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  were 
blockading  him.**  One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousafid  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  preetor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thus, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  hb 
fleet  and  armv  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
ffaDntbia  eooqMn  tiM  80,000  foot  aud  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Iberus;"  and  from 
noftkoTSpdiu  thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.    He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  Uiat  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities  would  easily  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhoda  and  Emporise,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  unconquered, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord* 
ingly,  Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
e&cted  with  no  ereat  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  tne  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  besieging  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  newly  conquered  country ;  and  he  further  diminished  his  army  by 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  hia  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  £stinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  j;hat  they  too,  if  they 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  simUar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detachments, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sust^ed  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.'' 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  regular  conquests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  in  con- 
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eiliatiiig  their  friendship,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freely,  h.  .MitkM  to  th* 
But  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhone  the  influence  of  the  Massaliots  '^'^*- 
with  the  Qaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest 

Scipio,  by  this  time,  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  his  information  of  Hannibal's  movements  was  va^ue  and  imper-  , 
feet.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their  voyage  from  *  *  "»»««"«• 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  wished  to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibars  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  300 
bovse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  this  direction." 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such  ,--^j,  ^ 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  over  caution  ^  uu^faJSt^ 
or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle  ***' 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainlv  endeavoring  to  oppose 
Hannibars  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  m  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Poiybius'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere.^*  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river :  they  allowed 
him  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided ;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the 
left  bank  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probablv  one  of  those 
strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  siaes  like  islands 
out  of  the  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Hanmbal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
tachment left  his  camp ;  and  then,  on  the  monung  of  the  fifth  day  ^i,*  Hmy  muut  tb* 
aft^  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  '^'^'' 
passage  of  his  mam  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the  high  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  so 
that,  aUhough  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startling  fulneso 
and  rapidity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  plac^  on  the  left,  behest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  be* 
low ;  the  small  boats  held  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 
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were  in  the  larger  vessels ;  most  of  the  horses  being  towed  astern  swimming,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  by  their  bridles.  Every  thing  was 
ready,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy  s  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  farther  shore, 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work ;  while  behind  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  their  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defianoe.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians ;  the  Gauls  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disordtiyv  ^ine 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  wjis  with  the  party  crossing  the  river, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance ;  they  fled  in  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment, 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established* 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone." 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hannibal  early  on  the 
n^xt  morning  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 
from  um  'cwpiM  tne  position  and  number  of  Scipio's  forces,  and  then  called  his 
'  army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  expldned  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  theur  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provisions ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  now  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  zeal  of  their  Gauhsh  allies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest,  their  busi- 
ness was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thing 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  The  soldiers  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow." 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 
«ad«  hjm        ^^^"^  ®^*  ^^*  ^^  *^®  morning,  were  seen  riding  for  their  lives  to 
io^k^tadntMZ  the  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.     Not  half 
^^^  of  the  original  party  returned ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 

detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
cany  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  last  ^ipio  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
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ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy."  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthaginian  camp,  he 
found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone  three  days,  having 
marched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow  him  seemed 
desperate  :  it  was  plunging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  nor. guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  his  first 
arriYal  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  Hannibal  was  goinff  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpme  Gam ;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly, Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  acrain,  embarked  his  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cnseus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
he  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  preetors,  Manlius  and  Atilius,  who, 
as  ^we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.*" 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spam,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  the  two  preetors,  appears  to  show  that  he  wiid«nortiibiMoia. 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  *^' 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  though  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrying  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  his  infantiy,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  Th«ei«phMitf  m  ev. 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him;  while  he  »*«»•«'<»»•  R****- 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  m  number ;  and  then*  dread  of  the  water  made  their  transport  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefully  with  earth :  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
tbeir  drivers ;  but  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thirtyseven  were  landed  in 
safety."  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavalry,  and  covering  his  marcji  with  them 
and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
the  infantry. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  Isere,"  coming  down  from  the 
main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mightv  HMiiiM>^  m»nk 
than  his  own.     In  the  plains  above  the  confluence  two  Gaulish      «»««»» o«i- 
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brothers  were  contending  which  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  elder 
called  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause.  Hannibal  readily  com- 
plied, established  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  received  important  ud  from  him 
in  return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plentifully  with  provisions,  fur- 
nished them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  especially  shoes,  which 
were  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent  march,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks  on  the  part 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Alps  and 
piacttity  of  datonnia.  ^^^^^  ncighborhood,  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  Hannihal's 
ii)«iu«iiD«oriii««h.  marcii  is  vague.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Carthaginians 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank ;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it  again  just  before  they  entered  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berri.  But  these  uncerUdnties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor  suflScient 
liveliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Isere,  and  continued  to 
ascend  the  Rhone ;  and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains 
of  Dauphin^,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  tne  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  coming  from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
«  ....  -  .  .V  Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did 
inouuiainMn  ready  to  not  extcud  to  the  Alpmc  vallevs ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far  from 
*'*^^  respecting  his  safe-conduct,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  making  plun- 

dering inroads  on  his  own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to  himself;  and  he 
found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  ridge. 
But  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  in  a 
town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  valley  behind  them.**  Han- 
nibal, having  learnt  this  from  some  of  his  Gaulish  guides  whom  he  sent  among 
them,  encamped  in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians,  after  their 
usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned ;  the  m«dn  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the  . 
HoiMfflNOi  defile;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 

**■  enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 
the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle 
struggung  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed 

and  the  horses, 


dldly  in  their  pain 

, ._ . obliged  tocharg« 

down  from  his  position^  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion,  and 
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to  drive  the  barbarians  off.  This  he  effected ;  yet  the  conflict  of  so  many  men 
on  the  narrow  road  made  the  disorder  worse  for  a  time ;  and  he  unavoidably 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.**  At  last,  the  barbarians 
being  quite  beaten  off,  the  army  wound  its  way  out  of  the  defile  in  safety,  and 
rested  in  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  extends  from  the  lake  of  Bourget,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of  level,  to  the  Isere  at  Montmeillan.  Hannibal 
meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  the  town,  which  was  the  barbarians'  principal 
stronghold ;  and  here  he  not  only  recovered  a  great  many  of  his  own  men,  horses, 
and  baggage-cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  com  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  barbarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of  for  the  consumption  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  his  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  the  j^meauiu  af  tbo 
Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  difficulty.  Then  "•"** 
the  natives  met  him  with  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
heads  in  token  of  peace :  they  spoke  fairly,  offered  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  to  do  the  Carthaginians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
Hannibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them ;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle ;  and  their 
whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  ^eir  guidance, 
it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was  now  approach- 
ing." For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
central  chain ;  and  the  mountains  often  come  so  close  to  the  stream,  that  the 
roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  hills  by 
any  accessible  point,  to  descend  again  when  the  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  passes  often  through  defiles  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  no 
more  than  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliffs  rising  above  it  ab- 
solutely precipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through  one 
of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it ;  and  while  his  army  was  AttMbof  om  aioHBt. 
involved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  •^'*'* 
told,  atacked  him.  Making  their  way  along  the  mountain  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Carthaginians  below,  or  even  threw 
stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones  and  rocks  being  equally  fatal  against 
an  enemy  so  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubting  the  bar- 
barians' faith,  he  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
march  with  his  infantry,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
soldiers  on  such  ground  were  able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  help- 
less ;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry,  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  bare  cliffs  overhanging  the  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the 
night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  baggage  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile.^  Thus 
again  baffled,  the  barbarians  made  no  more  general  attacks  on  the  army ;  some 
partial  annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals,  and  some  baggage  was  carried  off; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was 
secure ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them. 

Ij^thout  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army  on  the  nmth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  pkuns  of  Dauphin^  arrived  at  the  sumnpdt  of  the  HMmiM  mehei  om 
central  ridge  of  the  Alps.     Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some  •"^^^^^^ 
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extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  high  mountains,  but 
itself  in  summer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  with 
the  chalets  of  the  shepherds  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers. 
But  far  different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year :  then  it  is 
one  unvaried  waste  of  snow ;  and  the  little  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 
enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibal  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about 
the  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 
many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  tne  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following 
their  track ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened ;  and  mountains  stiS 
rose  before  them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  jperilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 
LMktdowii  ltd  ^^  ^^^7*  *"*<^  ^^*^  ^^®  torrent  which  rolled  before  bun  was  carry- 
"'^  ^'  ing  its  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spuit  of  hope.  He  called  them  together ;  he 
pomted  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment :  "  That  valley,"  he  said,  "  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on 
that  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  assailing  the 
capitol.** 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced  no  more 
DvMMii.  ^^^  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  pietty  attempts  here 

"^  and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so,  if  be 

was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possible 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacKs,  and  may  by  this  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrous 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  to  scale  them ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
hands ;  and  every  man  was  laboring  for  his  Ufe;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle,  which  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  lower  vSley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants : 
the  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At  last  they 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  :^  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alpine  vsu- 
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leys,  and  entered  the  country  of  their  friends,  the  Insubrians,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  northern  Italy. 

Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  m 
men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  survivors,  that  Aifini\ni\»i7.umm 
he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  vain.  •"^""^ 
According  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  b  no  reason  to  donbt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  in- 
iiontry,  with  6000  cavalry  f^  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  army  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  Alpme  climate ;  for  not  half  of  tnese  33,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  in  this  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remained  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubrians,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  him,  restored  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  his 
soldieiB,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action.**  His  first  movement  was  against 
the  Taurinians,  a  Ligurian  people^  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  principal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  struck  such  terror*  into  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Itdians  might  effect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  praetors'  army,  sending  the  praetors  themselves  scipie  mndiMto  mMi . 
back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  ^^ 
its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible  haste,  m  order  to  hinder- 
a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence.''    Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  ^uioly  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  bis  first 
success  in  the  field  they  womd  join  him.*^    He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keepine  the  river  on  his  right;  and  Scipio  having  thrown  a  bridge  - 
over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  was 
still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.** 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
ward with  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  BD«ig«ii*Bt  <»  the 
armies,  to  reconnoiter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  ^^^'*^ 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tici* 
nus.**  The  Numidians  in  Hanmbal's  army,  being  now  properly  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fightuig,  and,  falling  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  in  front  with 
Hannibal's  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the  Rhone.. 
The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul  hunself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave."  With 
their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country ;  the 
Romans  therefore  hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the 
r^ht  bank,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Po  also,  estab- 
lished themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia. 
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Hanmbal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  destroyed,  reascended  the  left 
^^^  bank  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  and  then, 

**^'  having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  his 
army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  bank 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  agam  descending  the  river,  he  arriv^  on  the 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  oflfered  them  battle.  iBut  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  oat  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia»  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with  An- 
minum  and  Rome.^ 

On  the  first  news  of  Hanmbars  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 
^^^  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  rein- 

sjpmpitMtiai  j^'s^  force  his  colleague.**  No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal's  spirit  so  animated 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  evenrwhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempromus,  M.  ^nuKus,  the  praetor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  m  order  to  defend  Lily- 
bseum.^  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha. 
ginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whole 
force  m  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  retoni 
to  Lilybaeum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  recdved  orders  to  retom 
home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  of  his  fleet  with  the  pne- 
tor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
dangers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
march  from  Lilybseum  to  Messana,  and,  after  cros^ng  the  strait,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.** 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  by 
podtion  of  tiM  it^-..  Placentia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 
*™^'  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  river.**  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla- 
centia to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.^  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
phed  him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  exmained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect 
„^^„^..  nis  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 

nibal. The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  amv 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  soon  chough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.    But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  timing  accident^ 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  kno^ 
that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,^  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
angly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  hve  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor ;  and  he  here  found  large  supplies  of  com.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  B^mpmin  «» 
bal  f*  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  ST^idT^^SS^ 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gauls  who  *"'*^' 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
sUU  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  skirmi^es  he  obtained  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.^^ 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged ;  but  his  manner  of  en-  ,„,„^^„^ 
gaging  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
.  mished  close  up  to  the  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;^  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recrossed 
the  river,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid- winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 

traveller  may  ahnost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  />p.-^, *  ^  ^ 

stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  night  it  had  rained  or  snowed  '•**^  *  ^  '^^^ 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  ana  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.^  Yet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
camp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple :  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn  * 
up  in  a  single  line  ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings ;  the  light  infantry  and  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  lying  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water- course,  two  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago,  whom 
he  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings ;  and  their  weak  cavalry 
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of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  numerous  horsemen  of  Hannibal,  were 
on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  yelites,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  since  daybreak, 
^^  and  had  already  shot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were 

ugfatinfiutrytiidca^  soon  drivcn  back  upon  the  hastati  and  principes,  and  passed 
through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  do  less 
ease  were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elephants. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantry,  superior  in  numbers  and  better  armed  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronios  seemed 
to  be  justified :  and  the  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  by 
their  excellence  m  all  soldierly  quaUties,  maintamed  the  fight  with  equal  ad 
vantage.** 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard  ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  brokft 
Roat  or  tiM  whoi*  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
*™^'  Meantime  both  wings  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  dowb 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  light  infantry,  till  the) 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assailed  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  forwards,  forced  theb 
way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  Placentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  Bat 
those  who  fled  towai-ds  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the  conqnerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia :  the  cold  was  piercing,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  that  they  almost  all  perished  ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wteck  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  camp 
in  safety ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  the  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  his  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia." 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  tbebr  defeat, 
HuniM  wbttn  io  dcspaired  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two 
^*"''  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio's  upon 

Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Hannihal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Placentia  and  Cremona ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  that 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already 
they  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it.**  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  bis  life,  and  that  a  GauUsh  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  baffle  such  designs ;  he  wore  false  hair,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  h^rs  of  old  age ;"  and  if  he  had  that 
taste  for  humor  which  great  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 
idu  i.  «hM«  ^^^^  ^"*  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  Since  the  disaster  of 
Md  takM  tiw  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there  had  been 
known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united ;  and  the  suipiise 
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and  vexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempronius>  it  is  said,  returned  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  resolved  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how- 
ever unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
victories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accordingly 
chose  C.  Flaminius  for  the  second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Cn.  Ser- 
^-iJitts  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flaminius' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  numerous  prodigies  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  vanous  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,"  he  had  some  ^^  ^^^  j„  a  cin 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  a^ain  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  the  new  levies,  Flaminius, 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  16th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army.^ 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flaminius'  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov- 
ince assigned  him  without  opposition,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Sempronius'  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius  succeeded  Scipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Ariminum ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  army  there.  Flaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium.'^ 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  ^ght  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Hunitei  •nun  stn. 
Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  '*^ 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  ^the  Macrar,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  stitughter  line  down  the  calley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
hts  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
lay  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.  Here  again 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they 
reached  the  firm  ground  below  Fcesulse,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Amo." 

Flaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messengers  to  his  coUei^e,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  AdT«i«M  tow»dt  ?•- 
ance  in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  ""^ 
nines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyr- 
rhus  had  shown  that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Ghiuls ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  materials  existed  for  organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.    Accord- 
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ingly  Hannibal  advanced  rapidly  into  Etniria,  and  finding  that  Flaminius  sUIl  did 
iiot  more,  passed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  Roman  anny  in  his  rear,  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 
Perusia  to  Spoletum,  and  Was  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminum  to 
Rome. 

The  consnl  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  followed  the 
.......     V.     enemy.     Hannibal  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side  with  fire 

and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 
Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 
the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basm  of  the  Tiber.*^  Flaminius  was  fully 
convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished  to  engage,  why  had  he  not  attacked  him 
when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum  ? 
With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreammg  that  the  lion 
would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 
who  were  dogging  his  steps  behind. 

The  modem  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passiffnano,  runs 
Diflaii^  of  nvktaf  for  somc  way  close  to  the  water  s  edge  on  the  right,  liemmed  in 
Mttiubidofbatu*.    Qj^  ^jj^  jgf^  |jy  g^  jjjjg  q£  ^jlgjj^  which  make  it  an  absolute  defile. 

Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills ;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  cujre,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  valley ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  Polvbius,  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hiUs  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear.^  Livy*s  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  tie 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
Fimiinioi  •dTMMt  to  the  present  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano : 
•ttaek  HttmibaL  |jg  Yi&d  madc  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  position  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.*^  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus'  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Hannibal's  army  while  it  was  still  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amo.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  have  reached  the  plain ;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  tam- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on 
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ererj  side ;  and  both  flanks  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  DMinuiumorfiMiiMte 
St  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  *«*y  «'»**  *««* 
snows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  striking  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avul,  came  crashinc;  down  upon  their 
heads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
ciies  of  the  Gauls ;  and  presently  Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  ot  the  Roman  column,  which  was  already  ascending  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  Hannibal's  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibars  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heighte,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  Afncan  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  ^i^,^,^^ 
which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  *'**' 
neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
cli&  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  Uie  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
were  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  D^^^^y,,,^^ 
The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated.  On  °  '^ 
finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  ofier  some  regular  resistance :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  as  a  brave  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  **  So  perish  the  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."'^  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
Flaminius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
error  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  "v^hose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  him,  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian :  Flaminius  was 
indeed  an  unequal  antagonist  to  Hannibal ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus  witnessed 
his  radmess,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon ;  and  Hannibal's  indefotigaUa 
capion  of  tiw  ad.  cavalrj,  after  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  iU>n[ian 
dZf^iiH^taite^  army,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
*"***•"•  front,  and  had  for  the  nresent  escaped  the  general  overthrow. 

They  were  supported  by  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  finding  the 
Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  on 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  rehef,  and  with  no  provisions,  sur- 
rendered to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Hannibal :  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  he 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with* 
out  his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  'the  vehemence  often  displayed  by  Na- 
poleon in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  said ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  m 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trebia ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom.**  This  h&ng  done,  he  halted  for  a  short  time  to  rest  his  army, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Qauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vain,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flaminius^ 
bein^  anxious  to  give  him  honorable  burial.**  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
^nulius  and  to  Marcellus ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  bun  to  feel  that  ne  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
H*  umbite.  ^^^'^lA  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  liber,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  Here  Maharbal,  with  the  cav- 
alry and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  ch*  dispersed  the 
whole  body.**  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Tiber  under  Perusia  to 
Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaeinians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Olitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  ffods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  agam  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms  of 
the  Gauls,  however  foimidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  Umbrians ;  but 
they  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Balearian  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet  ;**  on 
the  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of 
Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic ;  and  when  the  Nunid- 
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ian  horsemen  reined  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its  well-manned  walls, 
the  colonists,  with  an  excusable  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
Hannibal.** 

But  Hannibal's  way  lay  not  oyer  the  Monte  Somma,  although  its  steep  pass, 
rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h,  n„«hM  hto  Ap»- 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was  full,  ^ 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  im- 
pediment. He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Picenum :  he  then  followed  the  cotot  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Marmcinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.**  He  adianced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  vduable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  arive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anointing  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.**  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  aste  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.**  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  farmers  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  m  this  extermi- 
nating march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidii^  of  the  disaster  of  Thrasyme- 
nus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  tmth.^*  The  preetor  faigtii«Mwiof*iLta«I 
peregrinus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  "  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle  ;  our  army 
is  destroyed;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidmgs  on  the  hvely  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
est, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
widi  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  fresh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  Ihem.  The  prsetors,  M.  iEmilius  and 
M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
without  adjournment,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  alarming  state  of  their 
country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
smgle  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia ;  but  it  was  re-  F.bfa»  UMabam  b  •!». 
solved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appomted,  to  secure  unity  of  i**»«*»#»**^***"- 
eommand.    There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
Atilius  Colatanus,  two-and-thirty  years  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
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P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Junius  PuUus.  «But  it  is  probable  that  some  jeal- 
ousy was  entertained  of  the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  Gn. 
Ser\ilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them : 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  lus  master  of  the  horse. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted :  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosmg  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state ;  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius  Bufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party .^^ 

Rehgion  m  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  pur- 
mmioh*  to  propitiirt*  poses :  although  he  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
^  s<^-  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  elemept  in  the  <^aracter  of  a  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuiedly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  olQSce,  he  sum- 
moned the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  unportance  of  propitiaUng  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.  They  directed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  called 
"  a  holy  spring ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  bom  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
and  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  ofifered  to  Jupiter.""  Extraordinaiy  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples  ; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacnfices 
were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  siffht  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
city  where  thev  had  aeigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
FUn  or  FtbiM  for  tho  J^g^  ^^  u^  prospoct ;  for  it  was  still  so  early^  in  the  season  that 
tamsBign,  ^i^Q  praetors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  thw  provinces ;  and  Hannibal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
ag£unst  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  ^- 
nibal's  march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  com  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  bumt.'^  This  would  probably  be  done  effectually  in  the  Ronsan 
territory ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  piisoneiB,  had  been  lost  to  the 
RomaiikiTiM.  Romans  in  the  late  battle.     The  consul  Cn.  Servilius  commanded 

above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now  retreat- 
ing in  all  haste,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  lai^ly 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  ItaUan 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convov  of  corn-ships,  off  Coea,  in  Etruria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spun ;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at ' 
Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter.**'  Now  all  the  ships  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  com- 
manded them ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samnium  into  Apulia,  and,  with  afii  anuy  greatlj  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal.^* 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being  regularly 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  They  had  no  occasion  g,,.,,^^ 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  keeping  ^MMjlmmSS' 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  imposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt.''^  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hiipinians  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Sammte  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 

fates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  its  territory  with 
re  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  YuUumus, 
and  ascending  the  Yultumus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifse,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  CiJatia,  descended  by  Gales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falemian  plain,  the  glory  of  Campania.''" 

Fabius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.  Agam  mu— y,^ 
the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country  on  every  " 
side ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encourac^ed  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  But  Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  carrisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Yul- 
tumus from  Casilinum  to  me  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Gales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Gales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.^  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  his 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Gales,  Casinum,  and  Fregellse,  kept 
his  communications  with  Riome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was ;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter  „^|^^  ^^j^ 
consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  in  •«»«•  um  r<«u^ 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  be-  '™^' 
sides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Gales  and 
the  Yultumus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  his  passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first 
thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  5000  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be 
fastened  to  their  homs.    About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to 
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drive  tbem  straight  to  the  hills,  havins  first  sebK>n  fire  the  bundles  of  wood  about 
their  heads ;  while  the  light  infantrj  foUowinff  them  till  they  began  to  run  wild, 
then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  scourmg  the  pdnts  just  above  the  pass 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  his  march ;  his  African  in- 
fantry led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cavalry ;  then  came  all  the  baggage ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  In  this  order  he  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vultumus,  above  Casilinum  and  the  enemy's  army.^ 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  seeing  tbf^ 
zunmeM  ^^^  abovo  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 

""^"^  ing  lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  Hannibal's  armv  was  attempt- 

ing to  break  out  over  the  hills  in- despair  of  forcing  the  road,  qiiitted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  h^hts  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat  Mean- 
wliile  Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  heliad  tempted  Fla- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to  3how 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  eng^aged  on  the  hills 
above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry.  But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army."  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  baffled  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  retunung  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  marched  from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harve^  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Hb  piM  te  iiw  wfa.  I^y '  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vultumus,  and  the 
^-  forest  glades  of  the  hiffh  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army ;  the  Faleraian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  sing^le  state  of  Sammum  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  agiunst  Rome. 
Eveiywhere  the  aristocratical  party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  sinde  army  could  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Dutch  guards  have  conquered  England :  and  six 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  William.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  abide  his  time ;  u  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  main  object,  another  must  be 
tried;  if  the  fideUty  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  fatal.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-quarters  in  Italy ;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed ;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundance ;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  pdnt 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  wmter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  com,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  his  nu- 
merous cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.    These  were 
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as  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  com  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still  standmg ; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia*  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  ^ttle 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty  ^  ^^^o^-i 
miles  northwest  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria,  in  the  immediate  "^ 

Beighborhood  of  Larinum."  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magasdne  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 
r^ularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself;  and, 
keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  corn  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoming  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  storehouses  ot  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  com. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  system,  '*'"*- 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  Hannibal's  triumphant 
escape  from  the  Falemian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabius  showed  a  patience  worthy 
of  aU  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still 
felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia, 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  high  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  but  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle." 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  his 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  Minaduadoptisbou- 
and  sending  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hannibal's  ""y^"- 
foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
agers, and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  which,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success.^ 

The  feeling  against  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Mmucius  had  known 
how  lo  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself ;  hji  aatharit^  b  mad* 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewarded ;  nor  was  it  •I******'*  ^^•^^ 
fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar :  be  had  magnified  hhnself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
r^en  too  harshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Terentius  Varro,  who  had  been 
praetor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried." 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other.  ^  ^  nwtod,  and  r»- 
Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Hannibal  was  «»•'«"»«• 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Minucius  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  ground ;  and  havmg  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 
hollows  close  by,  he  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated ;  but  Fabius  was 
near  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue ;  and  bis  fresh  legions  checked  the 
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pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Romans  to  rally.  8tfll  the 
loss  already  sustained  was  severe ;  and  it  was  manifiest  that  Fabius  had  saved  his 
colleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously :  he 
instahtly  gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  dictator  s  orders.^  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  and 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls ;  On.  Servilius  having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  Flaminius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching ;  and  it  was 
State  of  fctibg  At  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  struggles. 
^'^'  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 

of  the  war  in  Italy ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  whom  it  obliged  to  constant 
military  service  tlu'ough  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  still 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmery  of  the  revenue 
was  so  greatly  curtailed  by  Hannibars  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italv  could  get  no  returns  from  their  property ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw  their  stock 
carried  off  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him ;  they  would  not  sacrifice  every  thine  for  Rome,  if  Rome  could 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
imdisputed  :  if  with  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  genends  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Minucius  himself  had 
vielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
had  made  hkn  his  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  Varro." 

Yarro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,  it  was  added,  that  he  had 
A.  u.  c.  us.  A.  c  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,^  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
il*w«2iu^;v.5!>^  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
AmiiiuPadiw.  calling,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Cromwell  was  called 
a  brewer ;  but  Yarro  had  been  successively  elected  qusestor,  plebeian  and  curule 
ledile,  and  prsetor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  is 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  sucn  nobility.  Yarro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him ;  and  if  in  lus  prsetorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannae,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  and  military ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election :  he  was  not  onW^  returned  consul,  but  he  was 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  en- 
title him  to  the  suffrage  of  a  tribe.^  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  his  colleague;  and  considerin&r  the  great  influence  exercbed  by  the  magistrate 
so  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally, 
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that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  j£milras  Paullus,  who  was  not  only  a  known 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  hut  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
he  was  Smown  to  be  a  good  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obt^ned  the  election 
of  Yarro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  unpartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  prae- 
tors. Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratica^  party,  ^^^ 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also  •'^'***^ 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prse- 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.    Scr- 
Yihus  and  Re^us  retain^  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  mto  office  ;  but  nothing  be-    **  *™*** 

yond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
immediately  from  a  large  miMzme,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  Cannse,  near  the  Ai^dus.^ 

Never  was  Hannibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  More  than  hm  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all 
barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  HmXi  duri^  £ 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der. Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Cai-thage,  strangers 
to  her  race  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  prsetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  Ins  ease  and  enjoy  himself.**  Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  vrith  their  masters. 
Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibal's  soldiers :  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-boimd ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
isi  Hannibal's  character  :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  invincible :  with 
such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  ^ngs ;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
the  appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault the  caoitol. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily;"  and  though  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen 
and  known  him  as  a  man ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  his 
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habits  of  life,  and  must  bave  heard  his  conversation  in  those  unrestrained  momento 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of  their  mmds  ao 
strikingly.  His  work  is  los|;  to  us ;  but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  haye  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions 
would  be  something  more  to  us  than  names :  we  should  know  Maharbal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world :  and  Hasdrubal,  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country ; 
and  Hannibal's  youn^  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,"  but  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Silanus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but 
the  historian  turns  away  m  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  ndiher 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departmg ;  and  in  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia 
the  com  was  ripening  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter  supplies  were 
^^h!Li£j  ttte  now  nearly  exhausted.  He  broke  up  from  his  camp  before  Gero- 
nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 
army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Cannae.**  The  citadel  of  Cannee  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength ; 
diis,  accordingly,  he  occupied,  and  phiced  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Roman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  hhnself 
all  the  com  of  southem  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  com  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  coimtry,  in  the  immediate  ndghbor- 
hood  of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offer- 
ing battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound- 
Tb»  Romui  •my.  .^^  ^^^^^  foclings ;  aud  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  govemm^it  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for  a  battie  being  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers  ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  lemons  under  their 
orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  90,000  men.*'  It  was  evident  ths^  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  the  details  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
v«nDr«*>iTM  to  bring  presence  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
oo statu*.  ^  discover.     It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  him.**    They  found  him  on  ih^ 

•  PolybiuB,  IX.  24,  6.  "  Polybiua,  HI.  107. 

••  PolybiuB,  m.  107.  ••  PolybiuB,  IIL  110. 
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left  bank  of  the  Avfidns,  about  eight  or  mne  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  com  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  lerel  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  j£miliu8,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.*^  But  Varro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  alteimately  with  ^milius  every  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  ^mUius,  when  he  again  took  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  ^smuiu  oNiMf  tha 
liority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  ^"""^ 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  mi^ht  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  fiLannibal  saw  the 
Romans  in  uiis  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was.  the  last  of  the 
month  Quinctilm,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  i>ni»mt«f7    mmM. 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  '»«»<i  •""»*••»•• 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp;  so  that  Yarro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  bring  on  an  action.     But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  qmte  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp- 
and  offered  battle.     jiEmiliua,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on 
such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer 
the  hills,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  ffeely  in  the  country  near  * 
the  sea.*^    Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the* 
Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parties  to  the  bank: 
to  get  water.     For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.    The  watering  parties  were  driven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  foUdwed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the- 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  m> 
the  burning  Apulian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 
signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's  head-quarters  ;••  H«nn»idT.wi«itu«, 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  mmn  *™3r- 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.    Whether - 
he  had  any  further  ojbject  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Hannibal,  it 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally ;  and  he  too  - 
forded  the  stream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the  * 
enemy.  '  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear ; 
he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape 
seemed  hopeless.   But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked 
at  his  numerous  and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.     In  this  confidence  his  spirits 
were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even  muihfnl ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
rogly,  who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those  near  him 

"  PolyWus,  III.  110.  •  Plutarch,  Fobins,  15.  . 

••  PolybiuB,  m.  111.    livy,  XXn.  46. 
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laughed;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  moment  is  contagioiis»  the  laugh  waa 
echoed  by  others ;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  sure  of  victory.*^ 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  their 
'toporitioa  "S^**  ^®^'  ^^"^^  ***®  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  south, 

but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  then: 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.'*"  On  their  left,  resting 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans ;  on  their 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies 
intermixed ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  li^t  horse- 
men J^  The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing ;  the  ground 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  overgrown  with  copsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  rarines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  Ime. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  opposite, 
nut  «f  th«  *^-nr  ^e  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets, 
*™^'  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half 
high. 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  th^  long  shields, 
^and  beariUff  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.^^  On  the  right  of  the  line  Were  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
ifeumilies ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  front, 
sad  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slingers  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
iiiswB  faiMi  ^^^  Roman  infantry  were  formed  in.  columns  rather  than  in  line, 
op  niBM.  ^^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^  maniples  containing  many  more  than  their  ranks.^ 
This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
4q  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  mfantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned, — one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
leached  nearly  to  the  sea,*^ — or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
abided  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  oi  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 

^  Blutarob,  Fabhu,  15.    Eht69Tos  Si  uvos  rSip  that "  this  had  been  foand  convenient  against 

itM(H  abrdv  ivj^f  Icortfiov^  ro^voita  Ttvicmvoi,  &s  Bav  tho  Carthaginians  in  the  fonner  war.    It  was 

Haardv  air^  ^cAvtrat  rd  vXtjfdof  rSv  iroXf/ifwv  ovva-  indeed  no  l>ad  way  of  resistance  against  ele- 

yay^v  rd  n^dntvov  b  Lvvt&ast  "  Irtfovy*  dntv,  *'  d  phants,  to  make  the  ranks  thick  and  shorL  bat 

n^Kiiiv,  UXnOi  OS  to6tov  BaviiaoKOTepov,''     'Epih-  the  files  long,  as  also  to  Btrengthen  well  the 

fthov  Si  raSi  Ttmavos  "  Tt  irocoy'**    **  'On**  t^ij  rear,  that  it  might  stand  fast  compacted  as  a 

"rotrrwy  Jvrwv  roffoifrwv,  ohitts  iv  altois  TteKuv  wall,  under   shelter  whereof  the  disordered 

nX^rat"     Tsvofiivov  6i  vapi   66^av   airoTs  rod  troops  might  rally  themselves.    Thus  much,  it 

.pxAnitaros  liiJttitTu  yAois  n-aac  *  Koi  tcariPaivov  inb  seems,  that  Terentius  had  learned  of  some  old 

rot)  Xtf^ov  rots  iiravrSctv  id  ri  xiitatyiiivov  anay-  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  his  bat- 

yAAovnv,  &vt$  Sii  iroXXav  nXdv  tlvai  rbv  yiXvra  ties  aocordinffl^,  as  meaning  to  show  more  skill 

'*al  mn^  ivaXafiuv  iavroHs  iAwavBai  r»df  vtpi  'Aw^  than  was  in  his  understanding.    But  the  Gar- 

fiav.    ToDro  rots  Ka^j^dovfoif  l6oSvi  Bd^^s  xfapltmi  thaginians  had  here  no  elep&nts  with  them 

Xoyt^o;i/voc(  ^ird  *o>^o^  Ka\  2ff%vp^  ro8  «ara^po-  in  the  field :    their  advantage  was  in  horse, 

voDirro;  hiivai  ysK^M  oSr»  xoi  mtP^v  r^l  erpaniytf  against  which  this  manner  of  imbattalling  was 

xttpd  t6v  kMuvov.  veiT  unprofitable,  forasmuch  as  their  diaigd 

"'  Livy,  XSIl.  46.    Plutarch,  Fabius,  16.  is  oettor  sustained  in  front,  than  upon  a  loniP 

»•  Polybius,  III.  118.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  flank."  -i  r  -b 

»  Polybius,  III.  114.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  »  Applan,  Vn.  SI.      ot  rd  Xoiir  {xorrtf  M 

■^  Polybius,  III.  118.  mt&v  mXXawXdnov  rd  $d-  r^  BtiXdcoji. 
0of  h  rait  mnipats  ro&  wir^ov,   Ealeigh  suggests 
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veterans, — it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  li^ht-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle :  the 
Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones  like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  j^^  ^  tiM  roouc 
Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  ^nulius  himself.  •'"*^* 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
maintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  til)  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field.^'*  Hasdrubal,'  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  effectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  '  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Nunddians,  most  effective  in 
pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unspanngly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each  man  &s  q.^^  u^ 
he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  indofii-  '^  ''^* 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  Ime  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
dbrawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  sUll  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  Jeft  convergmg  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
lards  into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assuled  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  imwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 
dering fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  Unable  to  ^ht  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  sworas  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and  these  fled  in  straggling  parties, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.""  The 
consul  ^milius,  the  proconsul  On.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse  M. 
Minucius,  two  qusestors,  twenty-one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay 
dead  amidst  the  camaffe ;  Yarro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  cavidry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Yenusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.    A  lar^e  force  had  been  left  in 
the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Hannibal's  ^^^^4^,,^ 
camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his  "^"^ 

inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.    But  it  was  defended 

»  Polyb.  in.  116.    Llvy,XXn.47.  *"  Polybius,  m.  116.    Livy,  XXII.  49. 
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so  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in  vam,  when  Hannibal, 
now  completely  victorious  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the 
besiegers  fled  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  aU  succor, 
they  presently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canusium ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank,  and  surren* 
dered  to  the  conqueror. 
Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had  fallen :  no  greater  price 

BtwUtflftiittrffl*  ^^^  ^®  P*^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^**^  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 
annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  warfare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthagmian  officers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled 
victory.  Maharbal,  seeing  what  hi§  cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannibal,  "  Let 
me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do- thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four 
days  from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."*^*  There  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,  and  have  dropped  .her  wmgs,  as  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  powef,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  wMch  it  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN-fi— REVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY,  TO  HANNIBAL- 
GREAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  R0MANS-~SURPRI8E  OF  TARENTUM— SIEGE  OF 
CAPUA— HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME— REDUCTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  648. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Cannae,  Hannibal's  march  resembled  a 
ch$^  in  the  ehmu).  mighty  torrout,  which,  rushing  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 
MreftiMwikr.  g^^  ^q^  attention  to  the  one  line  of  its  course:  all  other  aghts 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  foi^gotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 
volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cann»  onwards  the  charact^ 
of  the  scene  changes.  The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
has  now  swelled  into  a  wide  flood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid  the  waters, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  side,  as  though  they  must  needs 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 
their  streams  are  again  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 
and  higher ;  and  the  danger  is  passed  away.  In  the  next  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
Hannibal.  But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  energy,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hanrafaal* 
stmggled  with  her  £ace  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  be* 

»  livy,  XXn.  61. 
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hind ;  bow  Spain  supplied  arms  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Yet  her  policj 
and  her  courage  were  everywhere :  Sicily  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow ; 
Macedon  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  his  nearer  enemies ;  the  arms  which 
Spain  was  offering  to  Hannibal  were  torn  6Ut  of  his  grasp ;  revolted  Italy  was 
crushed  to  pieces ;  and  the  great  enemy,  after  all  his  forces  were  dispersed  and 
destroy^,  was  obliged,  like  Hector,  to  fight  singly  under  his  country's  walls,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "  having  done  noighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consuls  had  been  onlered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  The«w.cfthed«fc«t 
for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  «-•••>»*»««•• 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
Even  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day ;'  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modem  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  fact 
speaks  eloquently  :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000  ;*  and  supposing,  as  we  feirly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  abcve 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  eveiy 
house  in  Rome  was  in  mourning. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  conduit  for.the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fabius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  MeMumuk«»vyti»« 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  '^**' 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantlv  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men were  to  be  pent  out  to  gather  tidings  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  praetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  together.'  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  suspended ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  **  peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed ;  and  Varro's  dispatches  arrived,  iitforra* 
ing  the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ca-  j^^^  ^  dkpirtdiN 
nudum,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advanemg  upon  Rome.^  Hope  ^<»^>^ 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maintsdning  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  praetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia, 
preparing  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  ^..^ua.  j.  mdi  bto 
once  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia;  and  he  was  ordered '^^"^ 
to  give  up  me  fleet  to.  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  legion  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 
remains  of  Varro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  he  best  could  into  Campania,  while 
the  consul  returned  immediately  to  Rome.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Oanusium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  going 
to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  ^^^^^ 
pieservation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.     Some  young  men    *^  ^ 

>  livy,  XXn.  54.  «  Lh7,  XXn.  6«. 
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of  the  noblest  famOies,  a  Metellus  being  at  the  head  of  them,  looking  upon  Rome 
as  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  to  fly  beyond  sea,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  service.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  wotdd 
have  led  the  way  to  a  general  panic :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  colony,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause  ?  The  consul  exerted  hio^self  to 
the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amoifgst  the 
ofiScers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  it.*  He  kept  his  men  together* 
gave  them  over  to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Canusium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  persecuted, 
notwithstanding  his  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  general 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  Demos- 
thenes dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  his  defeat  in  ^tolia ; 
but  Yarro,  with  a  manlier  spiiit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  AH  party  feel- 
nuMMtotbttkUm.  '°^  ^^  suspended;   all  popular  irritation  was  subdued;    the 

""^  butoher's  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 

were  all  forgotten ;  only  Yarro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  be  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  vot^  him  their  thanks,  "  because  he  had  niot  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth."' 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Yarro 
himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it."  This  story 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
memba*  of  a  popuLir  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  His 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  but  ill- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.^ 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  had 
TiM  wuto  rdbMs  to  shown  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 
fUMmthopriMiim.  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 

*  The  aatbor  wonldi  doabUess,  have  ex-  oellns,  when  he  went  to  Kome—lmplies  that 

plained  liis  reasonB  for  ascribing  the  suppres-  Soipio   difltingaished    himself  at  Cannsium. 

sion  of  this  conspiraov  to  leave  Italy  to  Varro.  Dion^B  statement  is  the  more  trustworthy,  as 

By  livy,  XXII.  68,  Dv  Valerius  Maximus,  V.  he  did  not  join  in  the  ciy  against  Varro,  W 

6,  7,  by  Dion,  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XLIX.,  it  is  at-  speaks  with  high  praise  of  his  conduot  after  the 

tributed  to  Sdpio.    See  also  Silius  Italicus,  X.  defeat.     ^E;  rd  Kav69iov  fXBHv  rd   rt  irraSBa 

496.  fol.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Po-  Kartoriiira'n,  Kal  ro7i  wXvrtoxt&pots  ^vpitt  &t  it 

Ivbias  makes  no  mention  of  the  fiict,  either  in  r&v  rap6»rw  frcfiV'ry,  nfwr^XXwrdf  rt  r^  w6Xu 

the  aoGOont  of  the  battle  of  Cannie,  or  in  the  UwUtt  iieui^^varo  *  r6  rt  o^mW  oSr'  ii0o^i(raf , 

character  of  Sdpio,  X.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  of  o6rt  rararr^fa;,  iXX'   iw*   6pens   itavoliu  &nrtp 

Sdpio^s  early  exploits.     According  to  Livy,  ^i^evdf  a^lm  Savo&  <rviifit0riii*ros^  *4yra  ri  9p69^Qpa 

witn  whose  aoooants  Dion's  concun,  the  fun-  roif  wapcikn  koI  ifiaiXact  xal  f«y»a|cy.     Zonaros 

tives  at  Canusium  were  headed  by  four  tnb-  was  so  careless  in  abridging  his  author,  that  h« 

unes.  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  com-  transfers  what  Dion  here  sa}-s  of  Varro  to 

mana  of  Sdpio  and  Appius  Claudius,  two  of  Sdpio. 

their  number ;  and  Scipio.  by  a  oharaoterlstio  ^  iJvy,  XXII.  61.  Plutarch,  FabioSi  18.  See 

act  of  youthftd  heroism,  stifled  the  plot.    Mean-  also  Florus,  II.  6. 

while  Varro  is  represented  to  have  been  at  Ve-  *  Valerius  Maximus,  III.  4,  f  IV.  5,  §  8. 

nusia.    Appian's  account,  too,  VII.  26,  though  Frontinus,  IV.  6,  6.    ^*  Honoribua,  qaum.  ei 

differing  as  to  the  order  of  the  events,  and  deferrentur  a  populo,  renuntiavit,  dioens,  nit* 

plainly  inaooarate->Hdnoe  it  makes  Varro  re-  doribus,  magistratibus  reipubliosft  opna  esM." 

sign  the  command  to  Sdpio,  instead  of  Mar-  *  Livy,  XXII.  57. 
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nnsomed  by  their  friends  at  the  sam  of  three  mmisd,  or  8000  ases  for  each  pris- 
oner. But  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neitiber  choosing 
to  furnish  Hannibal  with  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.'*  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captiyity ;  and  the  armies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign>  two  legions 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.  These  were  now  to  mmmsm  to  mm 
he  employed  in  active  service ;  and  with  them  was  a  small  detach-  ***^ 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The  contin* 
gents  from  the  allies  were  not  ready ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willmgness  to  serve ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wara."  The  dictator  went  still  further :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  m  later  times,  infested  the  n^ount- 
ains,  and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences.'*  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Junius 
fixed  his  headrquarters  at  Teanum,"  on  hi^h  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler- 
nian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales  m  ms  front,  and  compiunicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Cannae,  whom 
we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lyingencamped  above  Sues-  po.mmi  or  ^  bmbw 
sola,'^  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  v  ultumus,  on  the  hills  *°^* 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  mfles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
ventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania;  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nss,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasymenus,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  CannsB.  The  Apu-  R,^t  of  th*  suiMi 
liana  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia  «w*«rtofitoBiaw. 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example ;"  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  array,  and  send  offi- 
cers into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him,  and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
last  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
officer  to  accompany  tne  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
n^otiation.**  When  he  found,  therefor^,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his 
officers  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

»  PolybioB,  VI.  68.    livy,  XII.  6S-S1.    Ap-       »  livy,  XXni.  84. 
plan,  yn,  S8.    aoero  de  OK  1. 18,  82.   HI.  8S.       ^  Livy,  XXII.  14. 
AiUii»Gemi»,Vn.l8.  »  livy,  XXn.  61.    Pelybiiit,  UI.  US.    A|k- 

"  Livy,  XXII.  67.  piwl,  Vfl,  81. 

■  livy,  XXIII.  14.  »  livyi  X^II.  58. 
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inhuman  cruelty.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his  hands  he  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  warfare ;  but  many  of  tho 
more  distiimiished  of  them  he  put  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  he 
obliged  to  fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  out  to  fight  with  their 
brothers^  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  siufier  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  thdr 
swords  in  such  horrible  combats."  Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiration*  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  may 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  hjunanity. 

finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  position  in  Apulia, 
Hnaibd  •Dton  oun.  ^^d  movcd  iuto  Ssmnium.  The  popular  party  in  Compsa  opened 
rMi»:r«iFtiitorc«iM.  ^^jp  go^^  ^  jjjmj  ^^^  ^g  made  ^e  place  serve  as  a  depdt  for 

his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army."  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bruttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bmttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidmgs  of  his  success  to  Carthage.'^  Hanno,  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Lucanians  ;** 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plams  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partly  restrained  by  the 
Latm  colony  of  (Esemia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman. 
Num.  Decimins  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome:  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Samnites 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Hannibal  mvaded  Campania.'*  There  all  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspure  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  but, 
through  Hannibars  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city."  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,"  connect^ 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel 
of  the  Samnite  wars  once  again. 
This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
which  could  have  followed  from  the  battle  of  CannsB,  drew  the 
Roman  armies  towards  Campania.    Marcellus  had  probably  fallen 

"  BiodoruB,  XXVI.  Exo.  de.  Virtut.  et  Vltiis.  phant,  and  killed  him,  and  was  then  treacher- 

Appian,  VII.  28.     Zonaras,  IX.  8.     Valerias  ously  waylud  and  murdered  b^  Hannihal'a 

Maximos,  IX.  2,  Ext.  2.   But  as  even  livy  does  orders,  was  probably  invented  with  reference 

not  mention  these  stories,  though  they  would  to  this  very  occasion.   The  remarks  of  Polybiua 

have  afforded  such  a  topic  for  his  rhetoric, — ^nor  should  make  us  slow  to  believe  the  stones  of 

does  Poiybiua,  either  in  IX.  24,  when  speaking  Hannibal's  cradtlea,  which  so  soon  became  a 

of  HanniW^s  alleged  cruelty,  or  in  VI.  58.  where  theme  for  the  invention  of  poets  and  rhetoii- 

he  gives  the  a<$count  of  the  mission  of  tne  cap-  cians. 

tlves,  aad  adds  tllat  Hannibal,  when  he  heard  ^  Livy,  XXIII.  1.                                          * 

that  the  Romans  had  refused  to  ransom  them,  "  I^i^i  XXIII.  11. 

KartwXdyif  rd  crdntiov  xai  rft  iivydXSipvxov  rdv  iv-  *  I^i^yj  XXIII.  87. 

ipHv  h  rots  atc/?o«A/M(,— there  must  doubtless  ^  Livy,  XXII.  61, 24 

be  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  even  "^  I'ivy,  XXIII.  2-4. 

if  tliey  had  aay-fbondafion  at  all.    The  Btwy  «  Livy,  XXIII.  6.     See  Niebohr,  VoL  II. 

in  Pliny,  VIII.  7.  that  the  kst  survivor  of  these  note  145. 
.  gladiatorial  combats  had  to  light  against  an  ele- 
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back  from  Canusium  by  the  Appian  road  through  Beneventum,  moving  by  ac 
interior  and  shorter  line ;  whilst  Hannibal  advanced  by  Compsa  upon  Abellinum; 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
Hannibars  cavalry  gave  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country ;  and  Marcellus 
could  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  HowcaiMittiutRoiM 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  '«»'»» *»«^3^« 
and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Boman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance  mto  the  heart  of  Latium ;  the  Hernican  cities  and 
the  impregnable  Prseneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
faithful  to  Rome ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  unsuo* 
cessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  after  fifty  years 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
receiTed  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
*  years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lautuloe  in 
the  second  Samnite  war,**  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Carthage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
so  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — ^that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Hannibars  progress  ? — that  from  this  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ? — ^that,  in- 
stead of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relieving  Ca* 
pua  ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succoib  were  alike  unavaihng  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome  owed  her  dehv^ 
eranee  principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  omm«  wueh  m^ 
throughout  Italy, — ^to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name, —  ^'' 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  his  want  of 
an  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and 
no  great  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  Cannae  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne- 
ces^irily  a  series  of  si^es,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could  ren- 
der little  service,  while  his  infantry  was  in  quahty  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 
aiudoosly  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  Mago  was  to  pro-  ^gauM^  moman  la 
cure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great  offen-  g*"p»i^ 
atve  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania.  He  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  CasiUnum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Yultumus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  continual 
iaeiinions.  AtiUa  and  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua:  and  be 
took  Nuceria,  Alfatema,  and  Acerrae.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neapolis 
and  Cumae,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 

>«  600  Chap.  XZXI. 
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with  success ;  bnt  Nola  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway  between 
Capua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hamiibal.  lie  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the  town ;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of  their  danger ;  and  Marcellus, 
who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  rise 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  niade  a  sudden 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.**  Haying  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristocratical  party  m  absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  returned,  again 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edfi^  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
Campanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  His 
place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum ;  bnt 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towards  the  citizens  of  Casilinum, 
caodiMtoraMgMlim  which  the  Campanians  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war  with 
of u^ujuui.  Pyrrhus.**    About  600  Latms  of  Pfseneste,  and  450  Etruscans  of 

Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took  * 
the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannae.  They  immediately  turned  about,  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better, 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  qxiarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  occupied  the  quarter  on 
the  riflrht  bank."  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Yarro  s  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  position 
being  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  while 
they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreadmg  Hanni- 
bal's vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resbted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :  all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum;  Marcellus,  hr^  in  his  mountain 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at  Capua.*  Being  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline^ 
it  is  likely,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  m  thdr 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious, 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Cannse  of  Carthage.** 

This  intermiBsion  of  active  warfare  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
piogTCH  of  ttMwh  progress  of  events  elsewhere,  which  we  nave  hitherto  unavoidably 
othtf  qi^rton.  neglected.    From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Hannibal  had  made  his 

way  without  interruption  to  Capua ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  him 
sink  in  like  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  had 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone 
A.  u  c  isT  A.  a  ^  Italy,  to  be  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  hn 
|ii^^^jaeM«^  «h«  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother.**  After  his 
cdHsulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  stiU  continued  to 
him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  toat  his  brother  had  already  effected  muen:  ho  had  deflsated  and 


»  livy,  XXm.  14-17.  Plutarch,  Marcel-       •  livy,  XXIIL  18. 
OB.  11.  »  lavy,  XXm.  45.    Floras,  n.  6.    Valaiiiis 

•J  See  Vol.  Hj).  MS.  Marimua,  IX.    Ext  1. 

"  Uyj,  XXIIL  17.  ••  Above,  p.  477. 
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prisoDer  the  Carthagizuan  general,  Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  left  to  malntam  his 
ktest  conquests  in  Spain,  and  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus." 
His  own  arrival  m  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  587,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Saguntum  was 
persuaded  to  set  at  Uberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  this  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the  whole  .credit  of 
restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular." 
In  the  Allowing  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  ;**  so  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estifaiated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  en-  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
emy  of  his  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  us.  it*  giMt  impwl 
have  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men ;  and  P.  Scipio 
had  brought  some  reinforcements;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two 
armies  had  a  force  not  much  superior :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  invitine 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  this 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character. was  clearly  shown;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare.  Cisalpine  Qaul,  after  Han- 
nibal's advance  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  a  state  of  TnaqaoutyorcteipiiM 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  °*°^ 
very  remarkable,  that  the  colomes  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  *  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  praetors  of  the  year  588,  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  Gaul,  when  Yarro  and  ^milius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Hannibars  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country.*^  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore his  consulship  began,  early  in  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces"  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
served for  the  present  to  leave  the  Gauls  to  themselves.'*  But  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves ; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  preetor  m  588,  was 
sent,  on  the  expiration  of  his  ofiSce,  with  proconsular  power  to  Ariminum,  and 
that  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  legions,'^ 
while  C.  Yarro  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  Picenum,  to  support  him  in 

«  Polybins,  HI.  76.  »  livy,  XXHI.  U.    Polybins,  IH.  118. 

« Polvbius,  UI.  »8,  99.  » livy,  XXIII.  25.               _  ^    , 

»  Livy,  XXni.  27,  28,  29.  "  Livy,  XXIV.  10,  44.    flee  Duker'v  note  on 

•«  Polybius,  UL  lOS.  the  former  ] 
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time  of  need.**  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gauls  is  extraordinary,  the  more  so  as  we 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthace,  and 
attacking  Plaoentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace?*  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
serving  in  Hannibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  at 
home ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  them  that,  unless  when  conducted 
by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  successfully 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  when 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ;^  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  fr^mds  in  theu-  peaceful  senti- 
ments, and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  truce 
was  concluded,  which  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hannibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perhaps,  that 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,- and  were  well  content  that 
the  war  chould  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  regret  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  tha«,  there  was  do 
Gellius  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  the  Gauls,  after  their  great  victory 
RwooteM  of  tiM  R«.  over  L.  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
'''^'  Greeks  who  ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 

fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  in 
those  countries,  was  unable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Ptcentians,  Yestiniiuis,  Fren- 
tanians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Peligntans,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remained  faithful ;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  everywhere 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  m  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman  govern- 
ment plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home.*^  The  propraetor  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-failing  friendship  of 
Hiero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life,  money 
enough  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  com  for  six  months'  consumption.  But  the  pn>- 
prsetor  of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  com  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.^  The  money,  it  seems, 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  govemment  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free- 
will offering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people :  but  the  Ssr* 
dinians  knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impatient 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  CarUiage  for  aid,  aad 
broke  out  the  following  year  into  open  revolt^ 

»  Livy,  XXIII.  82.  «  livy,  XXIII.  «1. 

»  Liv7,  XXXI.  10,  «  livy,  XXIII.  81. 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  government  had  abandoned  its  officers 
in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.  Their  financial  difficulties  Tb«ir  *->~j«i  am 
were  enormous.  Lai^e  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  ^^^ 
from  which  t{ie  state  ordinarily  derived  a  revenue,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citizens  in  battle ;  and  in  many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would 
be  unable  to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would  be  altogether  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  again  obliged,  as-  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  to  bor- 
row money  of  the  rich»  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han- 
nibal. Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ez- 
nress  object  of  faciUtating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.^ 
Their  measures  are  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  hke  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  n^oney,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.^  The  war  must  no  doubt 
have  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  dimmbhed  that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  8u£ferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedily 
have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  ^^„^  ^  tii*  myn 
and  Carthamnian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  '^' 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  wh^i  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  It  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delaved  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy .^  On  the  other 
handy  the  Romans  had  gainea  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  ;^' 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  si^al  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  conmiunications  which  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal.* 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  tMaimnmiiM  ftm 
request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  years  before,  when  he  <^^*'*^- 
first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  joined  him  smce,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  great  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 
sickness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut-* 
tium,  a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  Hannibars  own 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required^ 

^  livy,  ZXni.  SI.    Compare  VII.  21.  tatorship  of  Fabius  Maxiinas,  was  a  measare  of 

•  Balmaaius  (de  Usaris.  p.  510)  oonceives    these  commissionera. 
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but  on\^  enough  for  the  Africans  to  form  a  substantial  part  of  every  army  em- 
ployed in  the  field  ;  and  above  all,  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mago's  demand,  were 
afterwards  diverted  to  other  services;^  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived."  It  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants ;  for  all  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought'  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  others,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  war, 
which  modern  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  depreciate.'* 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
Fe«iiDgi.  of  th*  Com.  Campanisus  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  were 
P"***^  wintering  in  Capua.     The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 

fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates  ;  no.  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  military, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Carthaginian  officers.^ 
There  must  have  been  somethmg  of  a  Boman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  with 
Carthage  altogether ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Decius 
Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage."  But  three  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  wh6  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  ;**  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little : 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  PeroUa,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome, 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Capua.**  Yibius  Yirrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;^  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent ;"  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  hi^h  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal." 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
took  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 
Mmto.  Two  di^ton  lapso  of  five  ycars,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 
**  "^  *  the  numbers  of  the  senate.*'  The  natural  course  would  have  been 
to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properly 
belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censpr's  power  in  admitting 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
ail  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  siz-and-twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who 

•  Llvy,  XXm.  18,  82.  ••  livy,  XXHI.  7, 10. 
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had  more  recently  been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  the  destruction  of  Sa^untum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no  legal 
fonnality,  C.  Yarro,  the  only  siurivmg  consul,  was  sent  for  home  from  Apulia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detain  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should 
have  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usual  took  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four-and-twenty  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months, 
and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion, 
of  that  great  councU  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
sUike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule ;  that  he  would  first 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate  ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  aediles,  or  qusestors ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  stfow  in  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  formmg  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  sendee, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwith,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admi- 
ration was  not  cooled  by  this  delay ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house."  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta- 
torship, so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Mazimus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

YaiTO,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure.  ja»cikm  or  oOmm  to 
The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair  to  Rome  '^  "•• 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.*^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senate  detcrmmed  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  praetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience  :  the  consuls  were  a.  u.  c.  ns.  a.  c. 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  '^ 
yet  known  in  Rome,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  The  prsetors 
were  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  who  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Mucius 
Scoevola.^  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally 
filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Maximus :  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 
retain  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.^ 

The  officers  for  the  year  bedng  thus  appointed,  it  remamed  to  determine  their 
several  provinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  forces.**  uirtributioo  or  pwyhi- 
Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  ••■•««i *»«»»• 
and  his  head-quartera  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales,  at  the  northern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Falemian  plain,  about  seven  English  miles  from  Casilinum  and  the 
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Vulturnus,  and  less  tban  ten  from  Capua.  The  other  consul,  TL  Semprcmins, 
was  to  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who 
were  to  he  raised  for  the  occasion ;  hut  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  the 
sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and 
Neapolis.  Marcellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  legions,  and  to  lie  as 
before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  mto  Sicily  to  relieve 
the  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  fonned  a  foutih 
army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  Leevinus,  the  prstor  peregrinus,  in 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Yarro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Varro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  mi^ht  have  sent  rem- 
forcements  to  HannilMl.  .  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  prsetor  urbanus,  i-emained  at 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  oh  both  sides  of  the  l^ber.  Of  the 
other  two  prstors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mucius  in 
Sardinia;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  530,  without  reckomng  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  m  Sardinia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus ;  20,000  under  Laevinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  Tarentnm. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 
SSTJf  STrmS^  amounted  only  to  270,218,**  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  by 
miUtaryawi  ^  many  disastrous  battles.    Nor  was  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 

Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  most  have 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if 
the  Rpmans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  Italy  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothmg,  at  the  rate  of  541,800 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii :  or  in  Greek  money,  reckoning  the  dena- 
rius as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  tor  the  payment  of  one-naif  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.**  It  was  a  straggle 
for  life  and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever costly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  oflf  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agn- 
culture  itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling  tfway  of  so  many  hands  ftom 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  be  found,  and 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  daily  bread 

In  addition  to  the  five  re|;ular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
oth»r  mniuiy  idmu  "1  Italy,  au  irregular  warfare  waa  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
•rth.iu»»ii..  ^1^^  extent;  »nd  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  tne  revolted  Italians,  and  to  rsTflge 
theu*  territory.    For  instance,  a  great,  tract  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  hare 

•  livy,  Eplt  XX.  •  Uvy,  XXIIL  81. 
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Bbca,  -vfras  tiie  domain  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  would  be  farmed  Hke  all  the 
other  revenues ;  and  the  publicani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  who 
turned  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian  towns  on  the  coast 
rerolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
ehief.  And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  the  Romans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  m  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.  Brundbium  on  the  Ionian  sea, 
PssBtum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Venusia,  and  Beneventum  in  the  inte- 
rior, were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Latin  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts ;"  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Cumae  and 
Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messma,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  infcfior  to  that  of  the  Latin 
colonies  themselves."* 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment,  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their 

fBtrength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Can-  ^^__^^..._.^ 

nae,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.     We  have  seen  •«*«««• 

that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  army,  one  into  Lu- 
cania, the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,' and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.     Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibal's 
allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himilcon;  but 
Peteha,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion. 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  surrendered.^    Thus  Himilcon  must  have  l^en  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua.. 
The  Samnites  also  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Htmni- 
bal's  own  army  :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made- 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000  foot  and' 
7000  horse  ;'°  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were^ 
still  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been, 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasy menus  and  Cannss,  which  they  had  shared  as 
their  allies.     It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hanni- 
bal's old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the- 
war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannae.     His  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  trifling;  while  his  two  divisions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and. 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns, 
as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,"  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
nnder  his  own  personal  command.     Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites  and 
Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  him  ;  quite  as  stnmg,  indeed,  m  all  likelihood,  as  was  consistent  with« 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.    The  garrison  had  made  a  valiant. 
defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine  :  they  were  allowed  to  ran-  f^^c^aaum. 
Bom  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty.    Tie  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inhabitants 
enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum  ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumae.     Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town;, 
but  its  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over 
the  Vultumus,  induced  Hannibal  to  garrison  it  with  seven  hundred  solmers  of 
his  own  army.*" 

«  livy,  XXVII.  10.  »  Polybius,  n.  24, 10. 

••  livy,  XXIII.  1,  86,  87.    XXIV.  1.  "  Livy,  XXIV.  i6,  47.  AppJan»  VH.  81. 

•  PolybiuB,  VII.  1.    livy,  XXII.  61.  XXIH.       "  livy,  XXIII.  19,  20. 
M,  80.    Appiftn,  VII.  28.    Vfderitts  Majdmus, 
vi.  6.    Ext:  2. 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.    The  three  Roman  armies 
^  of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus,  had  taken  up  their  positions 

u^tmS^SoiS  round  Campania;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Capua,  and  en- 
dMextodbyheraiuM.    Q^^jp^jj  jjjg  ^nny  qq  ^j^^  mouutain  above  it,  on  that  same  Tifata 

where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Campanian  plain.*"    l^ata  did* not  then  exhibit  that  hare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
washed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cool 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.     There  he  lay  waiting  for  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  against  his  enenues  around  him,  and  eagei.y  watching 
the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.     A  party  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannse  f*  and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full 
powers  in  their  master's  name.''*    Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  if 
ne  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against 
Rome  :^*  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  a^e  of  ninety,  and  the  sucicesaon 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  inexperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.     Hannibal  had  already  received 
an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
since  Aeathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  married 
And  settied  m  his  place  of  exile."    Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed 
io  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
volting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
iiimself,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
jof  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  the  scde  of  their  enemies.    Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  llJPata, 
U>  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 
Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing-time,  in  which  both  parties  were 
VMnnaofFaUiu     ^^^^^g  ^^  ^^^  othcr,  aud  considerioff  each   other's  resources, 
,c«P?Soirikari  wj!  while  they  were  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts,  and 
^  ***  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.     Fabius,  with  the  au- 

thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  mhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try  wnich  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  com  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  bum  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order.*^'  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  true  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavalry.  But  at  any  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which 
lie  bad  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  l^  wasting  the  country,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  his  army  from  a  distance :  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 

"  lAvy,  XXni.  86.    Vn.  29.  "  livy,  XXIH.  83,  84.  „  , 

*•  livy,  XXII.  61.    Appian,  VII.  89.  "  livy  XXIII.  4,  6.    Polyhios,  VIL  «. 

»  Livy,  XXni.  88.    Zonari,  XX.  4.  "  livy,  XXUI.  82. 
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Meanwhile  Gracchus  had  crossed  the  Yulturaus  near  its  mouth,  and  was  now 
at  Liitemum,  busily  employed  in  exercising  and  training  his  hete-  ,.        ^       ^ 

'  -^PrtL     ^     ^       ^   r>i  •      ^  '^'  ^  X  J    MMMOT8  of  iOOO  Ga- 

rogeneous  army.  The  several  Campanian  cities  were  accustomed  gw»  at  •  u»nni  bj 
to  hold  a  joint  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamas,  only  *****"* 
three  miles  from  Cumse.''*  These  festivals  were  seasons  of  general  truce,  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  safely :  the  government  of  Capua 
announced  to  the  Cumseans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamse,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  Cumse  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  aimed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  Tie  Cu- 
meeans  informed  Gracchus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a  camp, 
but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Ro- 
mans charge  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cumteans, 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  HamsB,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
Oumae,  where  he  lay  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  town.^  It  is  said  that  Hanni- 
bal, having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not  indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely, 
as  Fabius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Vulturnus. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifse;  and  he  strangthoftbeRomut 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  coimuence  of  the  Calor  with  '™*"- 
the  Yultumus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Tabumus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.'*  He  was  again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal :  to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nolo,  while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Cumee  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yul- 
tumus  together ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.  '  They  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plundering  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
and  Hirpinians ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
on  l^fata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incursions. 
Accordingly,  the  complamts  of  the  sufferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies." 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  itonn^i  ,^i,^  hi. 
cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  their  three  '•'»*»««~»*^ 
armies  together ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalij  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  ligbtly  to  move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent :  his  partisans  in  Nola  might  require  his  fud,  or  might  be  able  to  admit 

"  livy,  XXin.  85.  "  livy,  XXin.  8». 

•  Livy,  XXm.  86.  «  Livy,  XXIIL  41,  42. 
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him  into  Hie  town ;  and  his  eipected  rdnforcement  of  cavalry  and  elephants  from 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  which  the 
position  of  Fabius  and  Marcellus  might  render  difficult,  if  he  made  no  move- 
ment to  favor  it  He  therefore  left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  his 
operation  so  well  that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Nola ;  and  neither  Fabius  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion."* 

Thus  encounu^d,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 

^  -.j^  i_  ""^1  o^*-  ®°ty  overran  the  territory  of  Nohl,  but  surrounded  the 
aiJ^iiiSr  HaiiDiiS  town  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 
iMKhMintoApdk.  ^Ylua  was  ahke  watchful  and  bold  ;  he  threw  open  the  ^ies  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  dtx>ve  back  die  enemy  within  their  camp ; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  bearing,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  Nola,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intrigues  within 
the  walls.^  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  desertion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanish  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
the  Romans  ;^  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 
probable  that  thev  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops  which 
had  just  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sonal ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  summer  too  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close ;  and  wishing  to  relieve  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  his 
troops,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  off  the  green  com,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  his  camp  above  Suessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to  retun  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.^ 

Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
comptotaMOMMoftiM  The  Romans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  hiul 
iu>inaii.fais»diiii«.  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive :  and  his  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  Cumae  and  against  Nola,  had  both  been  baffled.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  praetor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island  ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  praetor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  Age,  rank, 
and  character,  most  resembling  himself,  T,  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  his  first 
consulship,  twenty  years  before,  had  fought  against  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  island  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthaginians,  took  then*  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obedience,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  com  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
their  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  submission  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
his  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies ; 
the  corn  was  given  to  the  aediles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome." 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  c^ectually.    The  Ma- 

ovtaiooroMiiMede-  ^^^^onian  ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with 

SSC^'oSil ^'  H^^^l'^  ^^  Tifata,  made  their  way  back  into  Bruttium  in  safety, 

'**^      and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.     But  their  ship  was  taken  off 

the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  staticm ;  and  the  ambassa* 

"  Livy,  XXin.  48.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  46,  48. 

••  Livy,  XXIII.  44,  46,  46.  •»  Livy,  XXIII.  84,  41. 

•Livy  XXIU.S^^  j^,  o^ 
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doTS,  with  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.^  A  vessel  ^hich  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  the  Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached  him ;  and  although  this  second  mission 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  thne  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  another  year."*  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerius  Leevmus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Bnmdisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  ^toHans,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  bordered  on  Philip*s  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.*^ 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  jj^^^  ©r  th.  r^ 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  jaSTITmiM  m%i«y! 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  P.  Scipio,  in  announcing  *  **^ 
his  victories,  reported  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tution ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  com,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
nmst  at  any  rate  be  supplied  from  Rome.**  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  foreign  revenue, 
that  her  <^hief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  p^ple :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.  Accordingly 
the  city  prestor,  Q.  Fulvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
class  to  assist  their  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  tc 
be  paid ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol- 
Tent,  their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investbg  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  thie  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  praetor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger ;  mixed  up,  however 
— ^for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  ? — with  a  considerable  regard  to 
personal  advantage.  Three  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman ;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  reqoire.  But  in  retum  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
whole  sea  risk,  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies."  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  condition, 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance 
upon  them  from  the  government.  That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 
monstrous ;  but  the  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in  human  nature ;  ana  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  amon^  Roman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  straggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  Known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  of  Christian  martyrs." 

Tet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it,  were  sufficient 

•  livy,  XXIIL  88.  «  livy,  XXIH.  48. 

•  Lky,  XXIII.  89.  ••  livy,  XXIU.  49. 

"  Idvy,  XXIII.  88, 48.  XXIV.  10.   Zonftras,       *•  See  Cyprian,  £pp.  X.  XXII.    Ed.  Bigalt. 
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for  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  war.  The  hostility  of  Macedoa  had 
'"'^'^***'  made  it  necessary  to  raise  an  additional  fleet;  for  the  coasts  of 

Italy  must  be  protected ;  and  Hannibal's  free  communications  with  Africa  must 
be  restrained ;  and  now  another  fleet  was  required,  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
afigiirs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  graduated  property  tax  for  the  occasion  was  im- 
posed on  all  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ases ; 
that  is,  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  whole  year.**  The 
senators,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citizens,  were  obliged  in  this  man- 
ner  each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  makm^  these  extraordinary  efibrts,  it  was  of 

the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 
814.  Fabiiuhoid*'t]i.i  tent  leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.     Gracchus  was  watching 

Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  co- 
mitia.  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  thus, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  alon?  under  the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,**  whUe  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  their  fasces,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q. 
Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  i£milius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  "  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con- 
eluded,  "  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  again."** 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius'  niece,  protested 
F«biu  and  MarMUM  loudly  sgaiust  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
•neuetodeonmit.  charged  Fsblus  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb  ;"*'  but  now  he  acted  with  the 
decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
dlent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Marcellus.  All 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed  this  choice.**  Q.  Fulvius 
was  also  re-elected  praetor ;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  prsetorahip  of  the  city,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  election  of  the  other  three  praetors,  it  seems,  was  left  free :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul^  gave  him  one  of  the 
remsuning  prsetorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's 
son,  who  was  thenn^urule  sedilc,  and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  the  preceding  year, 

fMt  MMtioM  €f  tu  *^®?  ^^^  ^^^^  greater  this  year.    Ten  legions  were  to  be  employed 

vSHm;  umin  V  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  city 

legions,  which  was  to  protect  the  capital.     Two  legions  were  to 

•*  Livy,     XXIV.     11.     Comp.     XXVI.     86.  fyr^x^o^  a^n>9  xal  awm^v  koI  jtsr^  woXK^  AXm- 

ZXXIV;  6.  fie(at  rOv  wmiiiKdv  <lrr4/icyov  ^dovHp,  &pahhM  6i 

**  IavJj  XXIV.  7.  Kat  6iair6vfi»s  Stx^/tsvov  t^s  uaS^tS^  sSuUv  i^  9^^ 

**  Livy,  XXIV.  8.                                        *  rovs  evwiiSut  cal  kot^icmv  dfitXrs^as  rtvit  ««1  r«»- 

^  Ovicula,  see  Aurolius  Victor  deVir.IUustr.  $p6-niros  iwSvotav  ttyt  ^mpi  nU  hn4s'  iXiy*  ^ 

e.  48.    Platarch,  Fabius,  c.  1.    'O  ii  'Oe«tic«tfXaf  ifvuv  ol  rd  ivcKivrfrovlni  ff4Bw%  m2  rd  tuyaXfis^mx^v 
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hold  Sardinia,  wbere  the  sparks  of  revolt  wera  probably  not  altogether  eztin- 
guiabed :  two  were  sent  to  Sicily,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  mast  sup- 
yoee,  that  the  Gauls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  theur  neighborhood ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonies  of  Plaoentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
lefl  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
coantry.  Finally;  the  Scipios  still  commanded  their  two  le|;ions  in  Spain ;  and 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  reqmred  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.** 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sola  and  Nola,  were  agab  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  con-  Distrii»anor  numin 
soUs,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  '^^- 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  >as  own  two  legions, 
aad  was  at  present  wmtering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  praetors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Yarro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  still  to  hold  Picenum ;  and  M.  Lsevinus,  also  withproconsular  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  leffion.*^  Tne  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  d6pdt,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
tiiere  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
aad  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  ot  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct : 
wealthy  Lucanians,  trho  were  attached  to  Rome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha* 
rasing  warfare  against  the  town^  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  everywhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  in  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  reff- 
nlar  armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishable 
anudst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  directly  b^ng  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and 
bemg  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
naight  maintain  his  army  m  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  availing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
hs  own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies 
should  besiege  it.*^^  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Ufata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  .^j^^B^^ti^  n^ 
with  another^  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  g^J^^  """^ 
account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
tel%ibte.  We  also  miss  that  notice  of  chronol(^cal  details,  which  is  essential  to- 
the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.    Even  the  year  in  which  important 

•  livy,  XXIV.  11.  "•Iivy,XXIV.18,10.  «  livy,  xilV.  li. 
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events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  jet  we  vant^  not  to  fix  the  year  only, 
but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  its  proper  order.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Bome ;  but  the 
two  new  legbns,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Gales ; 
and  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibars  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  com-* 
mand.  His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  had  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Marcellus ;  and  a  considerable  force 
had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  how- 
ever, wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  had 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Benevehtum ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  praetor, 
with  a  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  Luceria.^^  It 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  having  once  entered  Campania,  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Boman 
annies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttium,  and  who«  with  a  small  force  of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  the  armv  of  Gracchus,  and 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.^^' 

/  Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  maintain  his  camp 
HmiibaiaffmtMriflM  ^^  Tifata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
•ithekk«AT«niui.  Capua^  descended  mto  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  tne  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoh,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cumse  and  Keapolis.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  AvemusJ^  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,*  while  the  unhroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whibt  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  his 
standard  should  be  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitaticHi  gladly; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
equally  convenient  for  his  own  conmiunication  with  Carthage,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expectipg  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prei>are  their  plans  against  his  arrival.*^ 

With  this  prospect  before  falm,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
H»  nmnbm  ^u^  sonous  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur- 
»«»*»«»•  prise  Puteoli,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Cumaeans  and  Neapol- 

itans. According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Marcellus,  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed ;  Marcellus  having 
called  down  the  army  n^om  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vam,  he  march^  ofif  at  once  towards  Taren- 
tun.^^   The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  constflar  army  in  Nola,  and 
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haying  left  his  light  cavaliy,  and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  camp 
on  Tifata,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town,  hut  returned  to  Tifata  to  take 
the  troops  from  thence ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  lon^  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
tum.  None  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabins  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besiege 
Casilinum  with  their  miited  forces  ;'^  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out  of  his  reach, 
whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea.*^  He  certainly  did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  eidier  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Venusia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
pcHot  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fathers*  and  which  were  now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  Afncan  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  he  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  ra .  Valerius 
Liaevinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.^?* There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else- 
where, was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  ud  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Lae- 
▼iaus  had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  {)opulation 
of  the  town,  and  made  them- keep  guard  on  the  walk,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off"  as  hostages 
to  Rome*  W  hen  the  Carthaginian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  wuls, 
no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain, 
Hannibal  was  obliffed  to  retreat  His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper ;  he  spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  m  the  hope  of  winning  the  city ;  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the  belief  that  his 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
com  which  he  epuld  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Brundisium,  and  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  m  for  the  service  of  his  army."® 

Meanwhile    the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  avedling  themselves  of 

his  absence,  to  press  the  siege  of  Casilinum.    The  place  was  so  >n^» «,w.n^_ 

close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  ""'^ 
relieve  it ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate ;  for  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred of  Hannibal's  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans ;  and  Fabius, 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 
Ums  of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  baffie  two  consular  armies ; 
and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabius  to  surren- 
der the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when 
Marcellus  bxt)ke  in  upon  them,  seized  the  open  gate  from  which  they  were  issu- 
11^,  cut  them  down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
flaid,  was  able  to  keep  his  fiEuth  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  Wore  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to 
Capua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners 
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to  Rome ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided  amongst  the  neighboring  cities,  to 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  senate  should  determine  their  fate."" 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery,  Marcellus  returned  to  Nola,  and  there 
TMm  »Ta««  swi.  remained  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  said,  by  illness,'"  till  the 
°'""'  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily  to 

meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into  Samnium, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  commanded  a  praetorian 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  prsetor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  These 
three  armies  were  so  formidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  mamtain  his  gromid,  but  fell  back  towanis  Bruttium,  leaving 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  kOled  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."*  After  these  expeditions,  Fa- 
bius, it  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter-quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula; 
Gracchus  remained  in  Lucania ;  and  Fabius  the  praetor  wintered  at  Luceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 
omocbm  fl,fn,f, »».  *^i'o^^o^<^  t^©  Campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 
M,ud«Dfr»ehimtiM  Hauno  iu  Lucania.  But  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 
TM  uny.  ^^  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtained  by  Grac- 
chus near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse ;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  aln^ost  all  his 
infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  beinff  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped."^  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely;  bat 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the.  action,  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distmction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  standmg, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  bock  to 
Beneventum  in  triumph ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables 
were  set  out  in  the  streets ;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  sign  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  kind 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  the  slave  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family :  to  him,  no  less  than.to  his  unfortunate  de- 
scendants, beneficence  seemed  the  highest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be 
painted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  liberty  on 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated."* 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucania,  and  ner- 
ibnao  ivtiteTM  u«  ^^V^  ^  ^^^  ^  the  coufiues  of  Bruttium.  But  he  soon  recruited  his 
**^    '  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Picentines,  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause ;  aad 
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ere  long  he  rerenged  his  defeat  by  a  signal  yiotory  over  an  armj  of  Lncanians  of 
the  Roman  party,  whom  Gracchus  had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irreguhir  force 
against  their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  battle  with  a  Roman  considar  army ;  and  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  Beneventum  into  Lucania,  he  retired  again  mto  Bruttium.'^* 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  appear  oanitia  fcr  mw  om. 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  ''^ 
emergency;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward.  Fabius  again  held  the 
comitia;  and  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
toother  with  Gracchus.  The  praetors  were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was 
succeeded  in  the  city  prsetorship  by  M.  AtiHus  Regulus,  who  had  just  resigned 
the  censorship,  and  who  had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  '/rsetors 
were  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  and  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
taniis.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Cannae,  when  he  cut  his  way 
from  he  camp  through  the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
CaQusium."^ 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  affiurs  was  still 
dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.    Hannibal  had  gained  no  b4i  a  c  tis 

new  victory ;  Tarentum  had  been  saved  from  his  hands ;  and  Ca-  ^^^^  dioi^W 
silinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising  ^ 
duly ;  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  moneys 
helongmg  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  tmmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  quaestor  in  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup* 
pose  that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  entertamments ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  circus.  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  cen- 
sors, and  begged  them  to  make  thdr  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  of  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end."* 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally  g^,,^  BMntmofth* 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  '*°^'^ 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
families,  who  had  proposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  L.  Me- 
teUus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  that  jH'oposal,  was  at  this 
time  quaestor;  but  he  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  degraded  from  the 
equestrian  order,  and  removed  from  their  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
dtissens  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  theur  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  having  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four  years  ; 
and  the  senate  inflicted  an  additional  punishment  by  ordering  tiiat  they  should 
aerve  as  foot  soldiei^  m  Sicily^  along  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannae,  and 
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should  continue  to  serve  so  long  as  the  enemy  was.in  Italy.^'*  The  case  of  Me- 
tellus  seems  to  have  been  considered,  a  hard  one :  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  im- 
peached the  censors  before  the  people ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.'*^  If  Metellus  had  been  wronged,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger* 
ous  precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  conr 
DutHbatioB  of  tiM  Bo.  ^^^  of  nine  legions,  three  fewer  than  in  the  year  before.  The  con- 
""  ""^  suls  were  each  to  have  their  two  legions,  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  and 

Fabius  in  Apulia.  M.  ^milius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia, 
having  his  head-quarters  ai  Luceria ;  On.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula;  and  Yarro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenunu 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcel lus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  propraetor :  two  legions 
were  employed  in  Cisalpme  Oaul  under  P.  Sempronius,  and  two  in  Sardinia 
under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucius.  M.  Yalenus  La^vinus  retained  his  single 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  agtunst  Philip  on  the  eastern  rfde  of  the  Ionian  sea ; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain.'" 

Hannibal  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady 
omojiic  of  tiM  Mm.  whom  he  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over 
■^'  him.*"    Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  every 

thing  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neighboring  town  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison, 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.*''  G-racchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  raise  soldiers  in  Bnittium,  and  to  employ  them 
m  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  regular  action 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner."^  This  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  thither  he 
HMmitai  liBgtn  DMT  marched  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
TaMtoni.  Y^  Iq  Apulia.     He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surrounding  country :  but 
his  friends  in  Tarentum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  the  prize  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his  camp  by  illness,  and  that 
thb  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.*** 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidings  arrived  at  Tarentum,  that  the  hostages, 
compirMy  tobttnytt  ^OT  whosc  Safety  thcir  friends  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  all 
toHwnitaL  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

their  captivity.'**  Released  in  so  shocking  a  manner  from  thdr  former  hesitation,  • 
and  bummg  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  friends,  Hannibars  partisans  no  longer 

««•  Livy,  XXIV.  18.  «  Livy,  XXIV.  46, 47. 

"•  Li^  XXIV.  48.  *  livy.  XXV.  1. 

»  livy.  XXIV.  44.  "•  Polybins,  Vin.  28.    livy,  XXV.  S. 

"■  Appian,  VII.  48.    Plmy,  m.  16.    See  "•  livy,  XXV.  7. 
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delayed.  They  communicated  secretly  with  him,  arranged  the  details  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  Tarentines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.**^  Two  young  men, 
PhUemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.  Pbilemenus,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  olficer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  night  without  interruption.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  having  caught  or 
killed  some  game  or  other ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  had  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  gate,  but  also  of  the 
Roman  governor  hinoself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  ^ood 
cheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed  for 
their  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaffed  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.**^ 

The  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  g^^^  ^,  T»wotum 
inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  &T«n£  to  ^^. 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the  '^"^^ 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  l)ut  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardest  gales. 
Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itself  stood  on  low 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.***  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basm,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
and  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  dthough  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
hy  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
likely  to  favor  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walb ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  gates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.^*^  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  their  own  purposes :  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  Hannibal's  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signal  which  was  to  announce  his  presence, 
they,  with  a  party  of  their  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Boman  governor."* 

The  evening  wore  away;  the  governor's  party  broke  up ;  and  his  friends  at- 
tended him  to  his  house.  On  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  cveiaMMi  or  tu 
the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  «^*'°»'- 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  honie  fh>m  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts  and  loud  lau£;hter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  his  own 
door.  He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless  mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  their  quarters ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  festivities  died  away 
through  the  city ;  and  when  midnight  was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were 
abroad.  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  near  the  govern- 
or's house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-place,  and  the  third 
hastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hannibal  s  signal"* 

*  Polybius,  Vm.  2d,  27.    livy,  XXV.  8.  »  Polybina,  VIII.  80. 

«"  Polybius,  VIII.  28,  2d.    Livy,  XXV.  8,  9.        »  Polybius,  VIII.  29, 80.    livy,  XXV.  0. 
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Thej  did  not  watch  long  in  Tain ;  a  fire  in  a  partictikr  spot  without  the  walls 
Hoiinii»i  ratm  one  of  assuTcd  them  that  Hannibal  was  at  hand.  They  lit  a  fire  in  answer  ; 
tbesutM.  a^jj  presently,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  fire  without  the  walls 

disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by 
which  the  gates  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  opened, 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter ;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the 
operations  been  calculated.  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  as  a  re- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  in  regular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.'** 

Meantime  Philemenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  secure  an- 
AnoOMT  b  op«iiad  to  othcr  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  lei 
bim  by  phikneant.  jjjjjj  j^  ^^  j^jj  hours,  wheuever  he  returned  from  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  and  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspira- 
tors, disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the  boar  between  them. 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  gpard,  as  he  was  admuin^  and  feeling  their  prize ; 
and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  followmg  close  benind.  With 
tbis  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  ai^d  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to-  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.'** 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  as  it 
8kiu;htor  of  ih*  Bo-  sceuis  without  cxcitiug  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
mw  i«>oi».  bodies  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  their  way  ;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  conspirators 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  bemg 
thus  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  his 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum- 
mons, the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scait- 
tered  parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance, — ^for  he  felt,  sajrs 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  oxerpowering  him, — he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.^*' 

Day  at  last  dawned»  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 
KuniM  ad  th«  ^^^""^  ^  *^®  "^*®*  ^^  ^^  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.  They  were  safe 
TuentiiiM,  f^rom.  in  their  houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered;  the  only  blast  of  wai* 

toprotoottii«m.  iiac[  i)een  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet;  yet  Roman  soldiers  were 
lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoDing  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum, m  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-place ; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  '*  Liberty !  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  market-place.    They  found  it  regularly  occupied  by  Car- 

»  PolybinB,  VIII.  80,  81.  »  PolybiuB,  Vin.  82.    livy,  XXV.  10. 

»•  Polybiual  VIII,  81. 
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thaginian  troops ;  and  the  great  general,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  was 
preparing  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  "The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarentine*8  house  ;  those  words  would  be  a  suflS- 
eient  security ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters;  a  Tarentine  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers/'  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest, 
says  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.*"   '  /►' -^     • 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  \raa  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  ^^^  th^rvwom 
shut  up  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  fl^t  %hnn^  ^H!^ 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  '*^°^"'^ 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  th^  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  bavins 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  eflfective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reidbrced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  maBteis  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentines  to  drag 
their  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
sea ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sallen- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia.^'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  541,  are  the  re- 
duction of  Arpi  by  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grac-  wiut  wm  tu  ro. 
chus  in  Lucania,  and  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum ;  which  last  »«»*»^«» 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  nei^borhood ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Gracchus,  wo  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fabius,  with  his  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  praetorian  army 
of  M.  ^milius,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  Cn.  Ful- 
vius,  with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  m  watching 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fabius  and  i£milius  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  theur 
disposal ;  and  yet  Capua  was  not  besieged ;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  his 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.     Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 

Sower  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  been  totally  wasted 
uring  a  whole  summer,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  chnBOo^mi  f-mm 
livy  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  ***** 

■•PdyWiiBjVni.W.    livy,  XXV.  10.  «  Polybius,  VDI.  84rM.    Livy,  XXV.  11. 
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years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date/"  yet  does  not  give  it  correctly. 
For,  as  Tarentum  was  surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been,  whether 
to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  Fulvius 
and  Appius  Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  of 
Fabius  and  Marcellus,  Livy  describes  it  after  he  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fulvius  and  Claudms,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year ;  yet  he  places  it 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have  occurred  in 
the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gra^^chus  were  still  in  office.  Poljbius 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and  Appius,  but  the 
end  of  it :  according  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  various 
events  of  the  smnmer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believiDg 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  641  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hannibal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  contmued  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia ;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and 
other  Apulian  towns,  detained  Fabius  in  the  southeast,  and  delayed  the  siege  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Rome  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
DiaofdmAtRoBM  govemmcnt  had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running  wild  in  one 
direction  or  another.  The  city  had  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.*®  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great  ,*  and  the  suspicions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism,  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  large  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  sufifering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him  ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propftious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbors* 
curiosity  and  credulity.*^  Nor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  Postumius,  of  Pyrgi,  was  charged  by  public  rumor  with 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  trifling  value ;  the  sailors  had  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss.*^*  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons  could  not  stand  the  contadon  of  this  evil  time :  'more  than  one 
case  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  aediles  oefore  the  judgment  of  the  people.** 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.^^  All  this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  nught  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.    The  superstitions 
A  u  c  of  the  i>eople,  their  worship  of  strange  cods,  and  their  shrinking 

iii. '  vigoTow  mU*^  from  military  service,  reqmred  to  be  noticed  without  delay.    The 
am  or  th.  Moate.       ^.  ^^  pfEBtor,  M.  AtiUus,  issucd  BXL  odict  forbidding  all  public  sacrifices 
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to  strange  gods,  or  with  any  strange  rites.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought  to  him  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office. ^^  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion were  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day  ;  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons  ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  given  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.'^  A  great  military  effort  was  to  be  made  the  ensuing 
campaign ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Rome,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague;*'  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-bom  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted,  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  service  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
chum  their  discharge  before  it  ended.^*^ 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  Pe.uun«it  of  pomib. 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.     But  with  that  neglect  of  "*"" 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  Uiey  punished  the  poor, 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy;  and  although  the  city  praetor  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were' 
taken  against  him.     Amongst  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  mdignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.     They  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than^ 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him ;   but  when  the  trial 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a^ 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.     This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its- 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the  senate  :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and. 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the* 
disturbance  capitally.     Bail  was  demanded  of  them;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
unes, ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed. *•' 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;   and  this,  'doubtless,  contributed  tO' 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part- 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  besieged  without  delay.    In  the  pre- 
cedmg  year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  RMointiM  to  imkg«- 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  ^'^^ 
tiefi."*    This  shows  that  uie  aristocratical  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended. 
on :  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  in  its  behalf.     Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  towards  Campania.     Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius,  who 
was  pr»tor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  prsetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 
two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.     Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retained  his  army  as  proconsul  in  Lu- 
cania,  and  might  be  supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the -army  of  Bmt*- 
ti«m  in  check. 
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It  was  late  in  the  sprint  before  the  consuls  took  the  field.  One  of  them  suc- 
Tbtcaoipuiiiiat  apply  ccedcd  to  the  Ermy  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius ;  the  other  took  the 
toHBimifiiinbraid.  ^^^  IcgioDS  with  whlch  Cd.  Fulvius  Centumulas  had  held  the 
camp  above  Suessula."^  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Bovianum :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  faithful  allies  of  Home,  the  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siege  of  Capua,  and,  perhaps,  were  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The 
Campanians  suspected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  ;  and  their  owq 
harvest  had  been  so  insufficient,  owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war, 
that  they  l\&d  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  coun- 
try of  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  communications  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies.'" 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cita* 
H«MiMUHaiiiiotoi^  del,  the  doubtful  chronology  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to 
!£Sigh*aleJ**  m'S'  decide.  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  move 
«"*••  forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 

suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  in 
the  camp  above  Suessula.  But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Grac- 
chus ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en- 
camped his  army  in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
patched word  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carriage 
And  beast  of  burden  in  tneir  city,  to  carry  home  the  corn  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  them.  The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magazines 
tor  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  Hanno's  camp.  Thus  far  all 
.prospered ;  out  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
•carriages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situ|ition, 
v.here  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.*"  Beneventum  was 
A  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  pro- 
iceedings;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianum;  and 
Fulvius  with  his  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  their  noeans  of  transport  were  at  length 
.-arrived ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  Han- 
no's camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carnages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies  of  com.  Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventum  a  little 
'before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.  Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously,  that 
Fulvius  was  on  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Pelignian  officer 
threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after  him;  and 
A  Boman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equ^ 
alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  on  every  side,  even  the  wounded 
men  struggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  nun- 
parts.    The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many ;  but  above  all,  the 
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whole  of  the  corn  whicli  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost, 
and  the  ohject  of  his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  armj,  retreated  with  speed  into  Bruttium.'" 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  was  too 
late.  Their  negligence  had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  jh.  n.^^  ,g^  ^ 
an  hie  plans  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  »"»**•»<• 
them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  smce  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  of  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum. Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilhng  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, while  such  a  powemd  force  of  the  enemy  was  left  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position.*** 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues-  ^^^  ^  , 
sola,  sent  to  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up  his  c«it«^>»nuMtMo.* 
cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in  '^ 
that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferioritv.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  owp  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  in  the  Roman  mterest,  and  perished.'"  Hb  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
marched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consul's  orders; 
but  the  infantry,  consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.'**  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  army 
or  general;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  stren^tn 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Yeientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment  as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  his  march,  hopm^  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  disappointed.'*^ 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly,  therefore,  ^^^^ 
from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  tne  great  Campanian  plain,  and  scat-  gw  by.  MuTfroBi 
tered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  com.  To  ^^^ 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian infantry  they  recognized  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment 
their  foragers  were  driven  in ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  legions  in  order 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
drove  them  with  mat  loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp.'*^  This  sharp  lesson 
taught  them  caution;  but  their  numhers  were  overwhelming;  and  their  two 
armies,  encamped  before  Capua,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  soinmit 
of  TIfata ;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.     He  h^-^ 
descended  into  Capua ;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to  ™^ 
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battle ;  again  his  invincible  Numidians  struck  terror  into  the  Roman  line,  when 
the  sudden  arriyal  of  Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Gracchus'  army  broke  off 
the  action ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be, 
both,  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated."^  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cor- 
nelius as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  before 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  conjecture. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they  left  their  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Cumss ;  Appius  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Hannibal's  campaigns ;  but  this 
confident  gathering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 
BkMtm  poA.  ^^^  ^.^^  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besieging 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  knew  their  own  strength ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  he 
had  once  broke  through.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs  no  witness  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their 
deliverer ;  how  confident  they  felt  that,  with  him  for  a  shield,  no*  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stern  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  his  thicket,  watching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicing  and  admiring 
multitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua, 
to  enter  them  again  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  h» 
OBhbntaniiBtoLa<».  ™*^^^ »  ^^^  then,  aftor  a  while,  having  led  his  enemy  in  the  djrec- 
"^rfoSSSfi?"'"  ^^^  which  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another  road,  and 
'^  '*'        made  his  way  back  to  Campania. "°    With  such  a  total  absence  ol 

details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  .by  the  great  road  to  Bene- 
ventum,  then  tummg  to  his  left  and  regaininff  his  old  quart^^  at  Bovianum, 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  ^semia,  and  descend  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus.  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessary 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum :  he  could  not 
support  his  anny  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  where  every  thing  was 
hostile  to  him ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communication  with 
southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence :  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  neglected ;  and 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bur  his  passage 
in  Lueania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius»  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression^  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rash 
upon  certain  destruction,  we  know  not :  but  b  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
quality  of  his  troops,  he  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  His  men 
fought  bravely ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have  failed 
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as  a  general ;  but  he  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
perished  with  him."* 

Thns  Lacania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the  * 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  man  who  ^^^^  orckuFaiviH 
had  betrayed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  *■  ^^'^ 
party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  one  Roman  army  was 
left  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  commanded  by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  Cn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
The  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres* 
ently  defeated ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavahy ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.*"  ♦ 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  wh^wm  th*  Mnit* 
returned  to  Tarentum ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still  held  out,  •'**»«^^««»«*~- 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  he  marched 
on  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  duripg  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The  city  prstor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care- 
fully and  vigorously.*"  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  .he 
remains  of  Uie  ancient  writers ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  pioedUM  or  Buni- 
his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile ;  *^'*  ■**»«*«• 
Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  com 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him  ;  how^he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  of  Centenius  and  Fulvius,  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Why,  after  defeatmg  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania, 
hold  the  field  with  Sie  ^d  of  his  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Komans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua? 

That  his  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficiently  assure  us.  But  where  the  hindrance  was,  ^i•HotaUl•MMOMto 
we  cannot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  must  have  been  worn  wtofctofJnApaita. 
by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 
with  so  short  an  interval.  His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous ;  nor  can  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
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his  soldiers.  His  horses,  too,  must  have  needed  rest ;  and  to  overstiain  the  mun 
arm  of  his  strength  would  have  heen  fatal.  Perhaps,  too,  great  as  was  Hannibal's 
ascendency  over  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  tried 
with  safety.  Long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  gave  the  soldier,  especially 
tbe  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  had  they  not  been  permitted 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  victories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessity 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent :  the  extent  of 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  city  was 
in  no  immecuate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  agun  upon  their  prey.  Three  grand 
-m«md  '^®g*^^'^6*  of.jcom  were  established,  to  feed  the  besieging  army 
Gram  witiT*  dMbi*  during  the  winter,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  Capua ; 
another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuitur- 
nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  was  con- 
veyed bv  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardima  and 
Etruria.*"  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessula ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  with  double 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line  was  car- 
ried  round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,'"  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  Platsea.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not ;  they  were  interrupted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 
horsemen.*^  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  legions ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed,  shutting  out 
the  last  gleams  of  light  fcom  the  eves  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
nwirditartoaiiowMj  dircctious  siguificd  to  them  by  the  city  praetor,  announced  to  the 
it'Lfcwto'iIjMtodl  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  his 
A-u.cA.  A.c.«n.  family  and  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.  *'^  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  the 
ides  of  March  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year ;  and  it  could  not  be 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  open 
scorn ;  their  provisipns  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  open,  was  confident.  But 
Fulvius  waited  his  time ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appomted  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled  no  curule  office  previously :  the 
other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  but  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  action.    The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  con- 
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ducted  by  Appius  Claudius  and  Fulvius ;  and  thej  were  ordered  not  to  redre 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city.**^ 

What  was  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not.  The  Roman 
stones  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and 
nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving  the  ****  '^ 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddiz  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Seppius  Lesius,  a 
man  of  obscure  condition,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.'**  Neither  Vibius 
Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Roman  party  in  Capua ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur- 
render ;  no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy.*™  Even  when  they 
had  failed  to  prevent  the  con^>letion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  continued  to  make 
frequent  sallies ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mix- 
ing light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing that  weakest  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  fully 
establbhed,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Numidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bnittium."* 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behmd,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  and  hmwAmi  ookm  tp  im  , 
with  thirty-three  elephants."*  Whether  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  ••**^ 
allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Oalor  towards  the 
Vultumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plam  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  h«iii)i»i  attMiu  tii* 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  mis-  SiJ^d'^SJirto 
siles  into  the  lines;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  »«»«>» «w^ »«»• 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  within, 
the  lines  were  attacked  by  me  Campanians  and  Hannibal's  auxiliary  garrison ; 
but  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing ;  and  Han- 
nibal, finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.*"  Some  resolution  must 
be  taken  promptly ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
bad  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  thing  that  might  serve  for  for- 
age ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  have  raised  their 
l^ons,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
hope  remained ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  nuse  the 
«i^  of  Capua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
vpon  Rome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  lines 
as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capua,  bear-  h*  mu  out  nddmi) 
ing  a  letter  from  Hannibal,  which  explained  his  purpose,  and  con-  ^''^ 
wed  the  Capuans  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt  for  a  little  while.*^^ 
When  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ;  his  camp-fires  had 
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been  seen  burning,  as  usual,  all  night  in  his  accustomed  position  on  Tifata ;  but 
he  had  be^un  his  march  the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the 
Romans  still  thought  that  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  second  assault."* 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata ;  and  they 
DiflMityofiiMUncMt  kncw  uot  whlthcr  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at  this  day ; 
uaioM  otwMKh,  ^Q  jQg^  yjQ  £j.^jjjj  ^ata ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  his  course  between.  ConflictiDg  and  contradictory  accounts  have  made 
the  truth  undLscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  and  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
spread  havoc  through  the  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Latin  I'oad,  Cales, 
Casinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellae  '^^  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit^ 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Vultumus,  he  plunged  northwards  mto  the 
heart  of  Samnium,"^  astonished  the  Latm  colonists  of  (Esemia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  PeligniaDs» 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fucinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walls  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Nuraidian  horsemen  ;  we  cannot  with  any  confidence 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  march 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginninc^.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gau&,  he  kept  the  Hber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome."' 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen 
T«nwinRMiM;  teti-  %iDg  towards  the  city,  while  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  arose 
tad«<rftiMMiiate.       £j^j.  jyj^  ^j^g  jjjjQ  ^jjg  gjjy     Within  the  walls  the  confusion  and 

terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
so  long  dreaded ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Canns  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Canns  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
gained  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
before  Capua»  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  tlie  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathcis  of 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
enei^  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of  despair,  met  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty.*^ 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  ohosen  to 
RMMteiinMmdftoai  ^ork  out  the  purposes  of  his  providence :  Rome  was  not  to  perish. 
«MHoit.  r£^Q  ^j^y.  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the  country  tribes  were  to  meet 
at  Roifle  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of  these  legions ;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear 
.  at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
.return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  eidistment,  to  prepare  for  active  service. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men  were  brought  together  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  thej  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  upon 
the  walb.*^  The  alties,  it  seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  senre  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latju  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ;  a  zeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plataea,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
ode  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon J^^ 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibal's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  jutmiM  mvngM  um 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  culti^-ated  and  inhabited  in  the  full  secu-  *~"*^  ""^ 
rity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  oTerrun  by  Hanmbal's  soldiers ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.^^ 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  he  head 
of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  Colline  gate,  rode  h«  ridMnptoaiewiuto 
alon^  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  '^^'^' 
is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.'^  From  farthest  Spain  he 
had  come  into  Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
izens  than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  -and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  that 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
been  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loss 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  ci  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory 
lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  rj^^^^  num*  to 
raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  J^ir'^t^^^d^ 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  ""»*'*»• 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  couraee  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius'  old  policy, 
within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.'^  At  the 
same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army  had  broken  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
intended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  That  time,  h^j^^,,jj^ 
according  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
city,  must  have  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  pf  Ful- 
vius with  his  army  in  Lathim,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in 
the  camp  of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectation  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  oi  the  army ;  and  he  accord- 
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ingly  commenced  his  retreat  by  the  Tiburtine  road,  that  he  might  not  enconnter 
Appius  in  front,  while  the  consols  and  Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  effect  his  pas- 
TheRonuuisfbUawiiiin  ^^  through  tho  Hver,  and  carried  over  his  army  under  the  pro- 
MAdiiiaiiM.  tection  of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  during 

the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.^"  He  then  contmued  his  retreat ;  and  the  Romans 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds, 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  cavalry.*"* 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  ^ve  days, 
iiemandiM  down  into  which,  if  hc  wss  moviug  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have  brought 
^"**^*  him  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 

of  the  lake  Fucinus.'*^  From  thence  he  would  again  have  crossed  by  the  Forca 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roman 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  failed, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans  ,*  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  in  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pur- 
suing him;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  ni^ht.  The  Romans,  sur- 
prised and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  refuge 
m  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains,  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  but, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians.*'' 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  m 
lb  BdMwuuaciuie.  ^ts  rcmotoness,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
^""^  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 

so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his 
coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  against 
him ;  but  half  their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  his  power.*"  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  disappomtment  was  now  stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  draining 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterate  agunst  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  ticUnss  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  bad  patiently  wtuted  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap  their  re- 
Tmiumnepniifk*  ward.  Thc  consuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two. 
•i«g*ofc«Faa.  cousular  armies;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 

Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  wer«  required.  Fulrius  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hoped.  It  is  said  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
should  o<Hne  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  forgive- 
ness."^ This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  or 
openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  time  in  (he 
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Boman  lines,  and  were  sent  back  torn  with  stripea,  and  with  their  hands  cat  off, 
into  the  city."* 

No  Capuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the  last  straggle  of  his  country ;  and 
never  were  any  people  less  to  be  believed  than  the  Romans,  when  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
speaking  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not  have  c^^  poim  «>»«»• 
sapported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people ;  and  we 
hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Yibius  Vlrrius,  where  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and 
with  life,  they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other ;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity ;  and  some  re- 
mained to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pile,  while  others  went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
city.** 

In  the  meai^  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrain  their  starving 
people,  had  been  obUffed  to  surrei^er  to  the  enemy.  In  modem  „  .  « .^  .^ 
warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  mvolves  no  extreme 
suffering;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certain  number 
of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feels  its  condition  affected. 
But  surrender,  deditio,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  wluch  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
In  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered ;  in  the  morning  after  Vibius  Virrius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  towards  the  Roman  head-quarters, 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  by  C.  Fulvius,  the  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence,  .  ^ 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Claudii;  but  in  the  treat-  r,iviMnits«iiui«sm. 
ment  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  •*«•••  «**»*»^ 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.*"  His 
daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Campanian ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  Sut 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  cluuned  as  bond- 
slaves, were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  quaestors,  and 
were  then  sent  in  custody,  five-and-twenty  to  Cales^  and  twenty-eight  to  Tea- 
num.  Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 
Hie  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teanum  by  daybreak.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Forum, 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them 
all  scourged  and  beheaded  in  his  presence.  Then  he  rode  off  to  Cales,  and  re- 
peated the  same  tragedy  there.**^ 

Atilla  and  Calatia  followed  the  example  of  Capua,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Romans.     There,  also,  about  twenty  senators  were  8«vM«tfMtm«tof«ii 
executed,  and  about  three  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  «» camp-*"-" 
one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Mamer* 
tme  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and  misery,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate 
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in  the  various  allied  cities  whither  they  were  sent  priBoners.'**  The  bedding 
army  was  then  relieved  from  its  long  services ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent  home, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consuls  to  form  his  army  in  Apulia.  C.  Nero,  the 
propraetor,  was  sent  with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman  afiairs 
were  in  a  most  critical  state  ;'**  while  Q.  Fulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  remnant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  March  in  the  following 
dmmmbikmi  tiMm.     7^^»  *  ^^^  broke  out  at  Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  tb^ 
'  '  neighborhood  of  the  Forum.    The  temple  ot  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 

fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 
This  ^re  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans  whose  fathers  had  been 
beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  ^ves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death.  *^  Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Capuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  oomitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  LaUn 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  different  classes,  and  even  of  diflerent  indi^ 
viduals.  All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  beg- 
gary, their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Campanian 
territory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  especially 
ordered  that  they  shodd  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.  AH  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified 
districts ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  Liris ;  wlule  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Yultumus.  In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonallv  free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin.^**  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  praafect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.'** 
The  Campanian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  domain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  f^  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  in  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
the  Roman  revenue.*^^  Only  two  rodividuals  were  found  deserving  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  in  secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  desired  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi- 
tional reward.*" 

»•  Ijvy,  XXVI.  le.  ■•  Dvy,  XXVL  1«. 

*•  livy,  XXVI.  17.  "•  livy,  XXVI.  45. 

"^  livy,  XXVI.  27.  •  "  Cicero,  De  Leg.  Agm.  U.  89. 

"  livy  XXVI.  8S,  84.  "•  Livy,  XXVlTIs,  sl 
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I  haye  giyen  the  settlement  of  Campania  and  the  fate  of  the  Capoans  in  detail, 
beeaose  it  seems  taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  is  character-  r^iybm  h  nftiMd  • 
istic  of  the  stem  determination  with  which  the  Roman  government  ^'^^i^* 
went  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied 
for  a  triumph,  after  his  most  important  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it,  because  he  had  only  recovered  what  had  belonged  to  Rome  before ; 
and  the  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  common- 
wealth to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation."^ 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  inportaaMerthttak. 
to  his  country.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  »K'*c«nia. 
est  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Canns ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  then*  allegiance,  and  filhng  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  luanitai'  fttv«nu« 
of  so  many  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  v«>v^^ 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  campaign  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fiiUy  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  mto  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fu^tives  to  the  mountains,  their 
camp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered,  ^t  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might 
hold  his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  army  at  its  cost, 
and  draimng  the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  allies,  year  uter  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcmg  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etmim  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet  :***  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  ^^^^^^^^ 


taxation  and  military  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  ^^  oMh«  roomm 
yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens :  and  there  was  a  spirit  ^  »  p«»- 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
excite  to  open  revolt.  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  aojd  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  havmg  nothing  to  detain  him 
m  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  and  establish  himself 
in  Etruria,  depriving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  states, 
as  she  had  alr^uiy  kst  those  of  half  Samnium,  oi  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia, 

•  Valerius  HaadmB,  H.  8, 4.  .        »•  livy,  XXVI.  1,  88;  XXVU.  7.    Comp. 

XXVU.  ai,  92,24. 
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Then,  assailed  at  once  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar,  on  the  north  and  the  soath,  the 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  singly  had  so  staggered,  must,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With  such  hopes,  and 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Haninbal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua, 
and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Apulia.*"  And  now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  point, 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  course  of  this  mighty  contest  in 
Spain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN,  SICILY,  AND  GREECR-OPERATIONS  OF  THS 
SCIPIOS  IN  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— MACEDON  AND  GREECE- 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  SYRACUSE— MARCELLTJ8  IN  SICILY-filEGE  OF  SYRACUSE- 
ARCHIMEDES— SACK  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  SiaLY— MUTINES, 
THE  NUMIDIAN,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  588  TO  548. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  lai^e  part  of  all  history ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
When  wmoa  ht  tote  ^^.rrative  of  military  operations  is  without  interest  for  posterity,  and 
rjjjUHi*'dromMt«itt.  should  Only  be  given  by  contemporary  writers.  It  was  right  for 
Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  length ;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  following  bis  example ;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their  own  generation.  And  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  conse* 
quences,  the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten.  For  military^vents 
should  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  after  ages,  when  they  either  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most  valuable  stndy  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
for  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characters, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spain,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  be  related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  war  in  Sicily :  there  agam  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  it  its  highest 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  account 
okmpaign  of  141  in  of  tho  Spanish  war :  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
■'^  The  Roman  annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  iSction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  again  m  a  single  summer;  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  Scipios  may  at 
times  nave  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  lasting  unpression  south  of  the  Iberus. 
Still  their  maintainmg  their  ground  at  all  in  Spam  was  of  signal  service  to  Borne. 

"•  Compare  livy,  XXVI.  87. 
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The  Carthaginians^  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  ^^j^^^^  j^^  sil 
palling  them ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  541,  they  became 
epgaged  in  a  war  with  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  Numidians ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so  alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  Hasdrubal, 
ll»uinibal's  brother,  from  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
cpuntry,  and  thus  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment/ The  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  sJliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  large  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Celtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  their 
coimtrymen  there  from  Hannibars  service.'  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards ;'  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  .  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of^the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a%rge  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  542,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spain,^  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  then:  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Iberus,  marched  each  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his 
brother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago.' 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  th&r  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of 
tbeBsQtis  or  Guadalquiver.*  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  ftsvanTdMUi  of  tb* 
the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.  The  Carthaginian  gen-  ^^^ 
erals  owed  then:  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — ^to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubal's  name  and  personal  character ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  mfluence,  and  abruptly 
left  the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.^  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  all  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  a.  u.  o.  m.  a.  a 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed."  Of  ^"' 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  or  had  effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius.*  Marcius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefojte  served,  not  in  the 
infantry  of  the  legions,  but  in  tke  cavalry :  he  had  a  natund  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregiuarly,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over 
some  of  the  enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  But  the  extravagant  fables  of  his 
vicjtories  over  the  victorious  Carthagmians,  and  of  his  storming  their  campsp 

>  Appian.  VI.  15.    Livy,  XXIV.  48.  •  Appian,  VI.  16. 

•  livy,  XXV.  82.    XXIV.  49.  '  Livy,  XXV.  88. 

»  livy,  XXV.  86.    Appian,  VI.  15.  •  livy,  XXV.  84-86.    Appian,  VL  16. 

•  livy,  XXV.  82.    Appian,  VI.  16.  •  liw,  XXV.  86-89. 

•  livy,  XXV.  82. 
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show  too  clearly  out  of  what  wretched  materials  the  Roman  historj  has  to  be 
written." 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  took  place,  as  seems  probable,  early  in  the  year 
^  ^      543,  that  is,  a  few  weeics  before  the  fall  of  Capua,  we  may  again 

to  tb«  foSlt?f*Se  p^  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  ruin  of  the 
*'***'  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  afiairs  in  Italy  had 

passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  wliich  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
lier this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme- 
diately recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revolted ; 
and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees,*'  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became^  in  the  hands  of  the  yoong  P.  Scipio,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  Spain  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army  under  Pyrrhus  had  shaken  the 
stnnn  ineffleiMiey  of  whoIc  powcr  of  Romc  I  jet  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  more 
*'^^'  than  a  dependency  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  against 

the  arms  of  the  Macedonain  lungs  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  a 
voun^,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon :"  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  done  alone, 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  to  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  inrincible 
army  to  aid  him ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African 
cavalry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish?  The 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  m  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  JStolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  was 
concluded  in  the  year  539,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  his  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  540.^^  The  iSltolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  543,  after  the  fall  of  Capua."  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted ;  and  during  all  this  time  M.  Valerius  Lsevinns, 
commanding  at  Brundisium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon  J* 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
whinj  tnm  Pbiup'i  which  has  so  often  been  the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object,  or 
"•**'*™*"-  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  influence  appears 

plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories m  Illyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  their  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  control  over  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Epidam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  DimaJus,  the  country  of  the  PaYthinians,  and  Atintania;" 
places  which  in  the  lUyrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  bj 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Laeyinus  at 
Bnmdisram,  than  to  repel  liim  from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  him 

"  Livy,  XXV.  89.    Acoordin*  to  one  ao-  ■  Appian,  VI.  IT. 

cotmt.  87,000  men  wore  Bitun  on  tiie  Carthagin-  "  Philip  was  not  more  than  seventeen  ym 

ian   Bide.     Valerius  Antias  returned   17,000  old  in  the  arohonship  of  Ariston,  A.  U .  C.  684. 

killed,  and  4880  prisonera.    Appian  (XL  17)  Polybiua,  IV.  6.    For  his  popular  fnd  wariUW 

ftubetitutes  Marceilus  by  mistake  for  Mardns,  charaoter  see  Polybius,  IV.  77,  82, 1. 

but  says  he  did  nothing  brilliant,  so  that  the  ^  livy,  XXIII.  88, 89.    Above,  p.  614. 

Carthaginian  powur  incroaaed,  and  aproad  al-  *  Livy,  XXVI.  34.                       ^__--  .. 

most  over  the  whole  of  Spain.  *  Livy,  XXIV.  10,  44.  XXV.  8.  XXvL  M. 

»  Livy,  XXVI.  17.  "  Polybiua,  VII.  9. 
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at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  to  let  him  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Oreekp 
on  the  coast  of  Uljiia.  Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  in  petty  enterprises, 
and  those  not  always  succes^ul,  till  the  Romans  found  the  time  come  to  cany  on 
the  war  against  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  their 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 
Philip  was  personally  brave^  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  conunon  activity 

and  energy.    But  he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  ni  ttmu,  u.  ti l 

which  energy  in  political  affwrs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  p^^o'^m--' 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  dangers  which  he  was  not  afraid  of,  but  rather 
did  not  care  to  encounter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  louff  since  sunk  to 
nothing;  Philip  had  no  regular  nayy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  Roman  quinqueremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
appeared  hazardous,  while  various  schemes  o|)ened  upon  him  nearer  home^ 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  led  him  to  prefer.  Henoe» 
he  effected  but  little  duiing  tliree  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apolr 
Ionia,  nor  Corcyra ;  but  he  won  Lissus,  and  the  strong  fortress  which  served  as 
its  citadel ;"  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  DinuUlus,  and  to 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthinians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
From  all  this  Hannibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome  sustained  no  seri- 


ous mjury. 

^  In  the  year  of  Rome  4D1,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Hiero^ 
king  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans^  and  had  be-  ^^^^^^  fchaunH-^ 
come  their  ally.^  Forty-seven  years  had  passed  away  since,  when  g[p  «<>  ^  bobmm'; 
the  tiding  of  the  battle  of  CannsB  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed  ' 

to  announce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to* 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Cartmiginian  dominion.  But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  jrears  of  a^e,  did  not  waver.  Far  from  courting  the  friendship  of 
Carthage,  he  mcreased  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome :  he  supplied  the  Roman 
army  in  SicQy  with  money  and  com  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed;'*  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  medimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it."  This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  j.  y.  o.  m.  a. a. 
public  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  539,  after  a  life  of  ^' 
nmety  years,  and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  sUll  retaining  all  his  faculties,  sound 
in  mind  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died." 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  flourishing  more  and  more  under  his  government,  ^^cm  bjtMei  kk^ 
One  only  thme  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  fortune :  his  •""^•^- 
son  Gelon  had  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and  loving  obedi- 
ence.'f  He  had  still  two  daughters,  Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married 
to  two  embent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus ;  and  he  had  one  grand- 
son, a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus.** 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so  n„|,,„„p„j^jw|j, 
much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  m^oammajmmx 
evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the  wisest  teachers  can 
tram  him  for  good.  In  the  ancient  world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man ;  and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  of ^ 

»  Polvbliis,  Vin.  16,  W.  ■  livy,  XXHI.  S8. 

"  In  livy,  XXIX.  12,  we  And  these  attacked  "  Polybicifl,  VU.  8. 

by  the  Bomana,  as  being  sabject  to  Maoedon.  ^  Polybias^VII.  8. 

"8e«pV427:  »  Livy,  XXIV,  4. 
■  livy,  XXm.  2S.    See  abore,  p.  508. 
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fortune,  th^  own  example,  when  they  were  seen  to  sue  for  the  kiufi^'s  favor,  and 
to  dread  his  anger,  no  less  than  ordmarj  men,  made  their  doctrmes  regarded 
either  as  folly  or  hypocrisy.  Hieronymus  at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse ;  a 
child  in  understanding,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  had 
such  lar^e  means  of  indulging  them ;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal 
80  thoughtless  and  so  mere  a  slave  of  every  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
mstrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  commtmication  with  Hannibal,  and  the 
lit  loiM  til*  cutiiA.  a>nival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epieydes  at  Syracuse,  Syracusans  by 
^'^'^  extraction,  but  bom  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchise 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus  to  confirm  him  in  his 
alienation  from  Rome.**  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  him  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were  two  or  three  years  old 
were  still  news  to  foreigners  ;  common  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally ;  and  Hieronymus  listened  eagerly 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epieydes,  when  they  tqld  him  stories  of  their  crossing  the 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Bo- 
mans  at  Thrasvmenus,  and  of  their  late  unequalled  victory  at  Cannse,  of  sU 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses."  And  when  they  saw  Herony- 
mus  possessed  with  a  vague  longing  that  he  too  mi^ht  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  claims  as  he  to  be  king  of  all  Sicily.  Ifis  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  father  was  Hiero's  son ;  with  this  double  title 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  the 
isUmd  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  might 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  Tlie  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignty 
t>f  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowing  that  if  they 
could  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  claims 
of  Hieronymus.* 

Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  preetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
'MD&  daiem  om  ro.  s^t  somo  of  hls  officcrs  to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break 
'""^  off  his  grandfather'^  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  the 

■eld  alliance  in  his  own  name.*  Hieronymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epieydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  he 
known  feelings,  said  nothing ;  but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alone,  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  to  seize  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  all 
■Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  asked  them, 
"  And  what  think  you  ?"  "  We  think,"  they  answered,  "  with  Andranodorus." 
"Then,"  said  he,  "  the  question  is  decided ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
Roma''  He  then  called  m  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  *'  he  was 
willing  to  renew  his  grandfather's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  him  all 
the  money  and  com  with  which  Hiero  had  at  various  times  supplied  them;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  especially  the 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  years  ance,  after 
■Uieir  defeat  at  Thrasymenus ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  share  the  ishmd  with 
Irim  equally,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Himeras."**  The  Romans  con- 
^dered  this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away  without  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  himself 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  raise  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  maga- 
:mies ;  and  the  Carthagmians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him,  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  B[oman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 

■  PolyMns,  VIL  94.    livy,  XXIV.  6.    Bee       •  PolyVms,  VIL  4.    livy,  XXIV.  6. 
■.We,  p.  614'  »  Polybiufl,  VII.  6.    livy,  XXIV^.  ^ 

"  Polybius,  Vn.  4.  »  PolybiuB,  Vn.  6.    See  Livy,  XXII.  W. 
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party  in  Syracuse.  A  conspiracy  liad  already  been  formed  a^nst  h«  »  monimd  by  • 
bis  life,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  the  intii^es  «»vi«wy. 
of  this  party  ;'^  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carthaginians,  they  be- 
came more  bitter  against  him ;  and  a  second  conspiracy  was  formed  with  better 
success.  He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part  of  the 
island.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  enemy's  country ;  and 
the  king,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  his  march  to  support  them, 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontini.**  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  cliffs  on  each 
side ;  and  the  houses  ran  along  in  a  row,  nestlmg  under  the  western  cliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff.''  An  empty  house  in  this  street  liAd  been  occu-. 
pied  by  the  conspbators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  person,  stopped  just  be* 
hind  him,  as  if  something  hid  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following  multitude,  and  left  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of 
Uie  house  and  murdered  him.  So  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not 
save  him :  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  city  for  themselves  and  the  Romans.** 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andranodorus,  the  kmg's 
uncle,  had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  u^amcooix  •*  syn. 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  Hie-  '^' 
ronymus  had  resided.*'  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nightfall,  displaying  the 
bloody  robe  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  h^  torn  from  his  bead, 
and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  prtsently  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  island  itself 
a  strong  building,  which  was  used  as  a  ffreat  corn  magazine  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andranodorus  had  sent  to 
occupy  it,  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  opposite  party." 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus  yielded  to  it.  He 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  Mii»i«r  of  Andnnodo- 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Hieronymus,  "•■«iT'»«^«» 
were  elected  among  the  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Syracusan  constitution,  the  executive  government  was  to  be 
committed.  But  then:  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  conspiring  to  mas- 
sacre them  and  the  other  leaders  of  their  party,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny : 
the  charge  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  well  disposed 
to  believe  it :  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  councU-chamber ;  and 
as  soon  as  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  entered,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered them."  The  members  of  the  council  decided  that  they  were  rightfully 
slain ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  less  guilty  than  their  mur- 
derers, and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.  They  were  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence ;  and 
Sopater,  one  of  the  capUuns-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 
der and  in  that  of  Hieronymus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  his  party.  The  tyr- 
annies in  the  ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  common 

n  PolyWns,  Vn.  2.  Llvy,  XXIV,  6.  »  Livy,  XXIV.  SI. 
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feeling  out  of  the  pale  of  or(Miuay  law :  when  Sopater  accilsed  AndranodomB  and 
Themistus  of  having  been  the  re»l  authors  of  all  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
boy  Hieronymus;  when  he  inveighed  against  their  treacherous  submission  i» 
their  country's  laws,  and  against  th^  ingratitude  in  plotting  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  so  nobly  foi^ven  all  their  past  offences ;  and  when  he  said,  finally,  that 
they  had  been  instigated  to  all  these  crimes  by  their  wives,  that  Hiero's  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station ;  there 
arose  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  owii  tutored  partisans,  which  the  whole 
multitude,  in  fear  or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  "  Death  to  the  whde  race 
of  the  tyrants ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  live/'^ 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  lestaatly  ready 
•adof  autiMdMMaA.  ^  secHTB  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captains-general  pro- 
•^*'*^"-  posed  a  decree  for  the  ezecution4>f  every  person  of  the  race  of 

the  tyrants ;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed;  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  Audranodorus  and  Themistus  were  butch^^d : 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  for 
bom  sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  he  had  chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  tTf o  young  maiden  daughterB,  were  inehided  in  the  general  prosmption. 
They  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  houaehold  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  dragged  from  her  sanetuary  and  murdered;  the  daushten  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  we  street^  and  appeal* 
ing  to  the  humanity  of  fhe  pas8ers*by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  hy 
repeated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  eame  to  say  that  the 
people  had  revoked  then-  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  eaptains^ 
general  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violenoe,  and  had  done  in 
the  people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  eaiaest  agraed  to.  Atnny  rate^ 
their  rage  was  now  loud  against  their  bloody  govenonieBt ;  and  they  insisted  <m 
having  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Andran^dorna 
and  Themistus ;  a  demand  which  implies  that  some  preceding  resolutiottB  or  votai 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  undue  infiuenoe.* 

The  party  which  favored  tiae  Boman  aHiance  had  done  all  that  wiehedneea 
TiMCKaacini«ip«rt7  could  to  mako  themselves  odious.  The  reaction  against  them  was 
^^  natural ;  yet  the  same,  foreign  poliey  which  these  butehers  sup- 

ported, had  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Every  party 
m  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wone  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothing  better  than  those  of  Rome*  When  Hieronymus  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epioydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  th^r  sol* 
diers,  and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibai  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately ;  and  in  the  interval  they  perceived  thai 
they  could  serve  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  citicens» 
who  readily  listened  to  them,  when  they  accused  the  captains^gendral  of  selliag 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Rome  ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  hy 
^  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  hold  to  ehoose  two 
new  captains-general  in  the  place  of  Andi-anodorus  and  Themistus,  Hi{^K>cmtes 
and  Epicydes  were  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected.^  Again,  thtfefore,  the 
government  was  divided  within  itself ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
taught  by  the  former  conduct  of  theur  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  must 


The  Ronoan  party  had  munediately  suspended  hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained 
a  truce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
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htm  tor  sDlidt  the  reviyid  of  Uierols  trea^.  A  Bomaai  -fleet  of  a  ^^^^^^ 
hundred  ships  was  lying  off  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syr-  to  the  moutii  or  a* 
aeuse,  which  the  Romans,  on  Uie  first  su^idiod  of  the  defection  of  ^^' 
Hieronymus^  had  nuumed  by  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand»  Himilco»  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Beme  and  Carthage  eaeh  anxieuBly  watching  the  eourae  of  events  in 
Syracuse,  and  each  being  roadj  to  snpnort  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the  nope  of  taming  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  stationed  itself  at  the  month  of  the  great  harbor.^ 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  party  triumphed ;  even  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  already  at  their  ^^^^ 
gates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  tiie  stipu-  eom««  tii«  moS^w' 
ktion,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  king  Hiero  ^ 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan  people.  It 
appears  diat,  since  the  murder  of  Hieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  ^e  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  in  particular,  asserting  their  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owing  to  Hie- 
ronymus' revolt ;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syracusan 
dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
aid ;  and  as  the  Syracusan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  yei  ratified  or  made  public, 
liie  goverament  could  not  decline  their  request  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leontim,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro- 
man fleet :  for,  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  slaves 
famished  by  private  fammes  m  a  certidn  proportion,  according  to  their  census ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  in  the  party  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
&ii.« 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service^  and  Appius  Claudius,  who  commanded 
ihe  Roman  army,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mean-  Mar».uti^  arrivM  <> 
while  M.  Mai-cellus  had  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  h^ittiT^t^. 
thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ^  ^* 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  ne^tiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marcellus  required  that  Hippocrates  should  be  rectdled  from  Leontim, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  Sicily.  Epicydes  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  m  possession  of  the  government ;  thef  had  betmyed 
thdr  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  Mp  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  own  donunion. 
Accordingly,  when  some  offieere  arrived  from  Syracuse,  requiring  the  Leontines 
to  submit,  and  amiouncmg  to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydea  their  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  Sicily,  they  were  answered,  that  the  Leontmes  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Syracusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer 
being  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcel* 
his  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission.^ 
That  dty  was  now  the  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  SioDy,  as 
Samoa  had  been  in  G-reece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  tne  government  of 
Athens ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon  their  army  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syracusan  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samoa,  regarded  themselves,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  aristo* 
eiatieal  party  at  home,  as  the  troe  people  of  Athens. 

But»  as  we  have  nodoed  more  than  once  before,  nothing  c6uld  less  resembk 
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ummuu  ukM  L*<m.  ^6  slowness  and  feebleness  of  Sparta  than  the  tremendous  energy 
dm,  ]>i.cn»iti«.tiu»«  ^£  g^^g  rj^^  prator's  army  in  Sicily  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
year  consisted  of  two  legions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Marcellus  had  brought 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular  army.  With  this 
powerful  force  Marcellus  instantly  attacked  Leontini,  and  stormed  it ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scourged  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms  in 
the  army  of  Hippocrates ;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily  ;  fifty  years 
Meitog«M»i  iodigoft-  had  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
**^'  Syracuse.     All  men  therefor^  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 

of  Leontini :  if  ^tna  had  rolled  down  his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  with  horror  m- 
dignation  was  largely  mingled :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Syracusan 
government  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
than  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings,  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syracusan  army,  which  two  of 
Th«  Brnnmm  sniy  the  captaLos -general,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  of  them  assassins 
nitamioiuroh,  ^f  Hieronvmus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  flrnef  and  fmy,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further :  their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leondni.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  that  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge.^ 

Hippocrates  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
•adtoutaniiMt  Hip.  to  meet  them.  At  the  head  of  the  Syracusan  army  marched  six 
poe»i«aD7Epi«yd«t.  jjundrcd  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  had 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal's 
barbarians,  but 'who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  ohve  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
/well-known  signs  of  a  suppliant.  They  heard  them  prayii^  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syracusan  cenerals,  who  were  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  uie  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  that 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  them. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army ;  and  the  Syracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  maroh  back  to 
Megara,  leaving  the  Cretan  auxiliaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydea 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt.^ 

Meantime  tne  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini ; 
MuBpiiofdi«popii]iir  And  a  letter  was  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  generals 
pwtylnSyneiiM.  ^  Marccllus,  cougratulatiug  him  on  his  exploit  at  Leontini,  and 
urging  him  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  quickly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Megara ;  and  he  foBowed  closely 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny :  Soeis 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  m  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
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eoemj,  were  obliged  to  e8ci4>6  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse :  even  the  Syracosan 
soldiers  were  accused  of  sharing  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  prevented  this  mischief,  and  being  received  as  leaders  by  the  whole 
army,  set  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Syracusan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
could  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  for 
Hiero's  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Rome,  the  horrors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings:  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
common  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
citizens  threw  them  open :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  them ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  EpipolsB,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came  sweeping  after  them 
with  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  cap* 
tains-eeneral  were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country 
herewer  to  his  multiphed  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
were  set  free ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
revolution,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Syracuse.*' 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  *s  ve-  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
hement  at  sixty  aeainst  his  country's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  113.  MvodUiMibsw 
Gaulish  king  in  smgle  combat  in  his  first  consulship,  immediately  ^^^^"^ 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  ereat  harbor.  Appius  Claudius 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea ;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  founds  and 
that  the  punishment  of  Leontini  would  soon  be  effaced  b/a  more  memorable  ex- 
ample of  vengeance.** 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse ;  a  siege  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the  ^^^^y^^. 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.     It  shotud  be  remem-  ^' 

bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  Epipolee,  terminat- 
ing, like  the  Imes  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  converging  sides  of  the 
hiU  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  tneir  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleet, 
unable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  agunst  the 
sea-wdl  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Marcellus  in  person 
ccmducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  i,  ^^^  bf  Aidiim*. 
of  as  large,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given :  it  cannot  have  ***** 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  more  numerous.  No 
force  in  SicQy,  whether  of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians,  could  have  resisted  it  in 
the  field ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  as  a  child  tramples  out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has 
scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked  by 
an  artillery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  &i 
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triampfaant  issue.    An  old  man  of  s6v«nty-fonr,  a  relatioa  and  fri«nd  of  Idng^ 
Hlero,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  matfaematiciaiis  of  his 

SB,  notr  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than  deep ;  and  amid  all 
5  crimed  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  he  alone  won  the  pure  glory  of 
defending  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  'Roar  old  man  was 
Archimedes.^ 

Many  years  before,  at  Zero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engmes  which 
Hk  6>tmoitiiott7  mL.  ^6^6  ttow  used  SO  effectively."  Marcellus  brought  up  his  slups 
^iMtod««miik*c!t7.  against  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina,  and  endeavori^  by  a  constant 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  his 
men  might  apply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.  These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broadside  to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  their 
outside  oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  onef 
end  of  the  ladder  was  ndsed  by  ropes  passing  throt]^  blocks  affixed  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  till  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the' 
wall.  But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powerful, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which 
their  missiles  could  reach ;  and  when  they  came  closer,  they  found  that  all  the' 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and  their  men  were  struck  dowti  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  perfect 
security.  If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  then*  ladders,  on  a  sudden 
thev  saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wdll,  like  the  arms  of  a  g^ant ; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  their  ships  were  almost 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes 
in  GermaQy,  and  in  the  market-grardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust 
out  over  the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  it. 
Was  lowered  upon  the  Homan  ships.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hold, 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stem ;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  violence  which 
mther  upset  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.  With  equal  power  was  the  assault  On  the 
tamd  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  muck  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  away, 
crying,  "that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  against 
them.  Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar- 
cellus, in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  meirely  to  blocks 
ade  the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  populatkm 
within." 

Thus  far,  keefnng  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  clear  and 
noeaidMiii  a>6  hfato.  probable  account  of  the  course  of  events.  But  when  we  would 
7«fti>«meiiitti«r.  extend  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  wur  in  Sicily  "with  that 
in  Italy,  and  give  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  coun^'* 
tries  involved  in  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  what  no  actw^  testi- 
mony has  recorded.  We  do  uot  know  for  certain  when  Marcellus  came  into 
Siotty,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  the  blockade  was  con- 
tmued.  We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets  appearing  and  disappearii^ 
at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  but  of  the  naval  opeiiations  on  ei^er  fide 
we  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  difficulties  present  themselves,  of  no 
.  great  importance,  but  perplexmg  because  they  shake  our  conftteiice  in  the  oatm- 
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tire  widck  contaios  tlreni.  86  easy  k  It  to  tnuueribe  the  ancieot  writeis ;  so 
bard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those  events  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear 
sonoeption.  ' 

The  first  attacks  upon  SyitMose  are  certakly  ttisp1a<sed  by  Livy,  when  he 
elaaaea  them  am<>ng  the  ereitts  of  the  year  640."  The  Sicilian 
war  belongs  to  the  yeafr  foDowiBg,  to  the  eonsnlship  of  Q.  Fabius,  ^^*'«»^'»^"'*»-'^* 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  Ti.  Oracehtts.  ISivea  when  this  is  set  right,  it  is  diffi* 
ettlt  to  reconeile  Polybids'  statement,^/' that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eighft  months/'  with-  the  aeeonnt  whidi  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  an- 
tVDftti  of  542.  Instead  of  ekrfat  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
fer  more  than  tweh^e :  n<Mr  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
sappose  that  the  blockade  was  not  perserered  in  to  the  end,  and  was  in  fact 
gh>«n  tip  as  useless,  ae  the  assaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
oauae  the  narrative  whMi  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfaotory,  and  no  care  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

The  year '541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  LitUe  or 
Boilung,  if  we  can  trust  our  accoants,  was  done  in  Italy ;  there  was  gieu,  bemnM  tb* 
a  pause  also  in  the  opemtiote  (n  Spain ;  but  throughout  %cily  the  »^  •«*«''»»• 
contest  was  raging  furionsly.  Four  Roman  oftoets  were  employed  there:  P. 
GoraeMus  Lentulus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Lilybssum :  T.  Otaeilius  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  r^  Apphis  Clftudltts  aifld  Marcellus  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
ef  Syraouse  ,*  the  latter  oeitamly  as  proconral ;  the  lormer  as  propraetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Marcellus,  however,  as 
proconsul,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  island ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  hare  been  at  has  disposal ;  so  that  the  fleet  which  he  conducted  in 
person  at  the  nege  of  Syracose,  was  probacy  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T. 
Otacilias,  Otacilkis  himself  ^ther  serving  tmder  the  proeonsnl,  or  possibly  remain- 
ing still  at  Lilybceiim.  It  is  remarkalSe  that»  although  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  oommimd  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for- Ave  successive  years,**  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  less  sbgular  tiiat  he  should  have 
tetiteed  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meairiy  esteemed 
by  tho  most  influential  men  in  Rome,  that  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
stom)ed  in  the  most  deckled  manner,  fint  by  Q;  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
lfenKu9  Tortjuatus  in  544.**  But  the  chie  to  ths,  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
k)]^to  the  living  knowledge  of  these  tnnes,  is  aitogethen  lost. 

While  t^e  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  <Ad  soldiers  was  purposely  kept  inactive  by  the  Ro-  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
man  firovemment,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  »^  T"^  ^  ^ 
aettve  operations.  These  were  me  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannse^ 
and  a  namber  of  citieens  who  had  evaded  their  military  service  .**  as  we  have  seen 
fliey  had  been  all  sent  to  Kcily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  till  the  eifd  df  the 
war.*^  Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  serviee  required  in  Sicily  itself, 
tiiese  oondemned  soldieis  petitioned  MareeUw  that  they  might  be  empk>yed  in 
the  fiekl,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  oharacter.  This  petition 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  yeair's  eampa^  m  Sicily,  and  was 
Mferred  by  him  to  the  sentete.  The  answer  was  remarkable :  *"  The  senate  could 
see  no  reason  for  mtmsting  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  to  men  who  had 
ibandon^  their  comrades  at  Oaanae,  wbile  they  were  fighting  to  the  death  :  but 
if  M.  CUiudius  thought  diflerently,  he  might  use  his  discretion ;  provided  always 
tet  none  of  these  soldien  shouM  receive  any  honorary  exemption  or  reward, 
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however  thej  miffht  distinguish  themselves,  nor  be  allowed  to  letom  to  Itsly 
till  the  enemy  had  quitted  it/"^  Here  was  shown  the  consummate  poUcy  of  the 
Roman  government,  in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  while, 
.  without  appearing  to  yield  to  cireumstanoes,  they  took  care  not  to  push  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.  Occasions  might  arise,  when  tne  services 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  in  such  a  case  Marcellus 
might  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  theur  penalty  was  not  whoUy  remitted ;  it 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  that  they  could 
do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.  It  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Rome  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenary 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  fight  their  battles ;  imd  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Carthage,  they  might  haye 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unfomving  country. 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so :  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  scrunle  to  reven^  his  private  wrongs  by 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  theur  case  was  not  only  hard, 
but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had 
escaped  like  them  from  Cannes,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tire submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothhig  could  tempt  them 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless,  even  whOe  they 
um  of  tiiMt  were  Kept  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  field  ci  war.    As  soon  as 

tiwiM.  Syi^^ge  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the  Car* 
thaginians  would  renew  the  stru^le  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  dominion  of 
Sicuy ;  and  the  Roman  provmoe,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  esped- 
ally  exposed  to  invasion.  Lilybseum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Eryx,  and  Panor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  theu*  securi^ ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cann®,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  liberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybseum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  the 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect  The  cities 
sflbm  of  A*  cirtiiit.  which  had  belonged  to  Hiero's  kmgdom  mostly  followed  it,  un- 
tinitttb  Sicily.  iggg  ^iiej-e  the  Romans  secured  them  in  time  with  sufficient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Car* 
thage,  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urged  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily.'*  Hannibal  wrote  from 
Italy  to  the  same  effect;  for  Sicily  had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years ;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensible 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwith* 
standingthe  pressure  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Agrigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthage. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  jomed  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  his 
camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  lum  closdy,  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbor ;  its  object  being  apparently  to  provision  the  place,  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.*^ 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  against  a  Carthaginian  anny 
DttknitiM  of  tiM  Ro>  supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sicily. 
*^  The  fleet  also  was  imequal  to  the  service  requked  of  it ;  many 
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shipe  had  probabl j  been  des^yed  by  Archimedes ;  LUybeeum  could  not  be  left 
unguarded,  and  some  ships  were  necessarily  kept  there ;  and  m  the  general  re- 
volt of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  on  being 
supplied  by  land,  and  would  require  com  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  dis- 
tance by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Marcellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia ;  for  Hannibars  army  cut  ofif  all  communica- 
tion by  the  usual  line,  through  Lucania  to  Rhegium,  and  over  the  stnut  to  Mes- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  bi^ck  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Alar- 
cellus'  head-quarters  safely.  Ajid  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  b^ 
sea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  garn- 
M>n  at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.*^ 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  increased 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  But  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  MuMem  «r  tiuinhab. 
L.  Pinarius,  the  governor  of  Enna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  *»«»■"'■'»*• 
crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Prasnestines  more  recently  at 
Ca^inum.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  chffs  on  almost  every  side,  Enna  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within ;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Enna  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prepared 
his  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  oraered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without  distmction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed.** 

The  Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
suare;  that  they  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at-  R,^t^t,,,gi^ii^. 
tack  the  city,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  Pinarius  to  give  mi^mUii*  iatm*  b*: 
them  the  keys  of  the  ^tes,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to  ""  ^'*'^' 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Enna  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  regular  assembly ;  and  this  new 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  of  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  com  from  the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Syracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
pi  us  Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus" colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death-wound  by  his  side,  when 
Marcellus  was  killed  by  Hannibal's  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege ;  while  Marcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  chose  a  position  on  the  northern  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
the  ]>eninsula  of  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keepmg  up  his  commu- 
nications with  Leontini."  A^  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
raised ;  all  the  southern  roads  were  left  open ;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilybseum  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  freely  introduced  into  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum ;  and  the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  besieg-  a.  u.  g.  mi.  a.  c 
ing  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel.  Thus  the  S!LJ?l5*l»  ajST. 
Roman  naval  force  was  still  further  divided,  as  it  was  necessary  '*^' 
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to  tottrey  supplies  by  sea  to  tbe  gmriscni ;  so  tbat^  vfheftk  spiing  retor&ed,  Mar* 
eellus  WHS  at  a  loss  what  to  attempfc,  and  had  ahnodt  resolved  to  break  up  from 
Syiaeiise  altogether,  and  to  eairy  the  wear  to  the  other  end  of  Bidly,  Btit  8os)9, 
and'  other  Bjraciuaiis  of  the  Ronum  party,  were  inftrigidng  actireljr  with  tbnr 
«ountrymea  within  the  city ;  and  although  one  oonsplrAcy,  m  which  eighty  persons 
were  concerned,  was  detected  by  Epicydes,  and  the  conspirators  !^  pit  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  ovt  of  obtaining  eoBj  terms  from  the  Romans  yirerv 
not  forffotton ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Ronian  desertei^,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  Uie  Syraonsani  lot^  for  a  return  of  the  happy  time? 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends.** 

Thus  the  spm^  wore  away;  and  the  smnmer  hlad  come,  and  had  reached  its 
The  syneoHUM  tnd  P™^^>  ^^^  7^  *^®  ^"^  "*  SiciJy  secmcd  to-  slumber;  for  the 
tojowKlSSurSiiM*.  greater  part  of  the  cities  which  had  revolt^  to  Carthage  were 

**  undisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  y^t  the  Carthaginians  were  hot  strong 

enongh  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  besi^  Drepanum  or 
Lilybaeum.  In  this  stato  of  thin^,  the  Syrctcosans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
and  thought  that  the  king  of  Ma^edon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  sehre  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfore  on  the  coast  of  Epires,  and  crosang  the  loniaa 
sea  to  deliver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  Lacedsemonian,  and  ofte  of  the  counsel- 
lors  of  Hieronynius  and  of  Hiero,  was  accordtn^y  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  pnt 
to  sea  on  his  missimi  to  solicit  the  aid  of  kin^  PhiUp.* 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  interfei«nce  of  Ifaoedon  ia 

Tiw  n *^®  contest.    The  ship  which  was  conveying  Damippus  was  talno 

to  iMfe  th.  ^iTS  by  the  Romans  on  tne  voya^.  The  SyractttiBs  valaed  him 
highly,  and  opened  a  negot»tion  with  Marcelli»  to  ransom  bnn. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Syracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Bo* 
man  soldier,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  d  Hie  wall  in  one  partictilar 
place,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whme  height, 
reported  to  Maroellus  that  it  might  be  seided  widi  ladden  of  ordinary  lei^h. 
Mareellus  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  p<unt  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to  mvite  attack ;  he  therefore  thoOffht 
die  attemjpt  too  haaaidous,  unless  occasion  should  fiivor  it.^  But  the  great  fes- 
tival of  Diana  was  at  hand,-  a  three  days'  solemnity,  celebratied  with  all  hopon 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  season  of  un&versal  feasting; 
and  wine  was  distributed  hirgely  among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  miffht  not  seem  to  have  banished  ^  mirth  ana  enjoyment. 
One^rast  revel  ^n^vailed  through  the  city;  liu^^Ilus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready ;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  earned  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  way  to 
tiie  assault. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  m  the  waH  which  ran  along  the  nortb- 
Th«  gate  pMmicoar  «"*  ^S^  ^f  EplpolsB,  whcrc  the  ground  was  steep,  and  where  ap- 
^^  M*>rSioii.  i  parently  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  city,  ftt 
the  vast  lin^  of  Syracuse  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  unmhabited'grottnd;  the 
new  quarters  of  Tyche  and  NeapoUs,  which  had  been  added  to'the  original  town 
sfaice  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  far  froih  reaching  the  ton  at  the  hill ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipols  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the 
sloping  ground  known  in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  aQ  was  quiet  and  lonely ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soMiers  who  garrisoned  the  severa. 
UiwerB  of  the  wall  itself.    These  however,  heavy  witii  wbe,  and  dreamiog  of  no 
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dai^gv,  were  pnmaAy  surprised  and  kyied ;  and  the  asattlants,  thus  clearing 
tbeur  way  as  they  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  on  their  ri^ht»  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  siimmit  oy  the  meet- 
ing of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  fnH&  the  1  and  side ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied inclosure,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hexapylon,  or  the  Six 
Gates ;  probably  from  the  number  of  bamors  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  ^party  made  their  wi^ 
in  the  darkness,  not  blindly,  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  S^racusan  was  guid- 
ing them, — that  very  Sosis,"  who  had  been  one  oC  tiie  assassins  of  Hieronymus, 
tSi  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hiero's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains-general  of  Syracuse,  must  hare  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications,  Sosis  fed  tlie  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hezapylon :  from 
that  commanding  height  a  fiiWsignal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
thehr  attempt;  and  the  loud  and  siuiden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  support  of  their  friends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  SyracusniM  that  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  .^ 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  for  the  main 
gates  of  Hezapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  ne&t  morning ;  and  .^  idc*  a*  ibupy. 
the  only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  ^ 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hexapylon  was  enturelr 
taken«  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  hia  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 

EfMOOlSB. 

From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,*  and,  he  doubted,  not,  in 
hb  power.  Two  quarters  of  the  dty,  the  new  town  as  it  was  ^g^^^^^^T^^^,^ 
called*  an^  Tyche,  were  open  to  faja  first  advance ;  their  only  for-  m^s^^Imm,  »m» 
tificatioQ  beutt  thie  general  incloeure  ot  the  lines,  which  he  had 
akeady  carried.  .  Below,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lav 
Aehradina  and  the  istand  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  annament  had  besieged  in  vain.  Nearer  on  the  right* 
and  running  so  deeply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  k^  the  still  basm  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  tb3  huUa  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  while  further 
en  the  right  waa  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispinus,  crowning  the  rising 
iproond  b^ond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik- 
mg  was  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glory  of  his  conquest, 
Hui  HarcellUs,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it :  unable  to  contain  the 
fiBdinffs  of  that  moment,  he  facuBBt  into  tears.*" 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyohe  and  Veapolis  approached  him, 
beariaff  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  unploriag  him  to  save  them  ^  ^^^  ^ 
from  fire-aod  massaciie.  He  granted  war  prayer,  but  at  the  ^t*^v^  er  Ui» 
price  of  every  article  of  their  property^  whic&  was  to  be  given  up  "^' 
to  the  Soman  soldiers  as  plunoer.  At  a  regular  si^pal  the  army  was  let  loose 
iroon  the  houses  of  Tyohe  and  HeafMlia,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 
offering  no  penonal  violence.  How  &r  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  ia 
such  a  seasonof  licsnse,  we  can  only  conjectuie.  The  Roman  writers  extol  the 
humanity  of  MarceOus ;  but  the  Syraousans  regarded  him  as  a  merciless  spoiler, 
who  haa  wished  to  ti^  the  town  by  assault,  mther  than  by  a  voluntasi^  sur- 
render, that  he  might  have  a  pretenoe  for  seising  its  pkmder.^^  Such  a  prize,  in- 
dfiftd,  had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army ;  even  tiie  wealth  of  Tneii* 
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cum  was  not  to  be  compared  widi  that  of  Syracuse.  But  as  jet  tbe  appetites  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rather  than  satisfied  ;  less  than  half  of  Syracuse 
was  in  their  power  ;^  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoils  of  Achra- 
dina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they  had  already  gained  gave  Marcellus  lai^e 
means  of  corruption ;  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolse,  near  Hex- 
apylon,  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annojunce  on  his  rear  while  en- 
gaged in  attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  its  governor,  PhHode- 
mus,  an  Argive ;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  eon- 
quest.  Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina,  they  hoped  soon  to  starve 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrender.'^' 

Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
Thecarii»giniu  umy  leamcd  war  under  Hannibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
gjSSi^lw'SjIi  P^*  to  sea  one  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  blockading  ships 
byafnTur.  ^^^^  drfvcn  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  ran  across  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthagmian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispmns, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus.  But  Roman  soldiers 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  invincible ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  following 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself;  and  now  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthaginian  army  remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Meui- 
while  the  summer  advanced ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  Uie 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within ; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaginian  army  lay, 
was  almost  pestilential;  and%the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  situation  so(mi 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but  the  Carthaginians 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers."^ 

The  Romtuis  suffered  less  ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  houses 
Th«ir  iiMt  fiia.  in  »  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche  ;  and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets 
iik«  attempt.  Qf  ^jjg  ancient  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  aUowed  both  the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrained  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description  :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  checked  his  further  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
Pachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  worked  by  suls, 
were  obliged  to  remam  at  Heraclea;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bbmilear  to 
bring  «n  his  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abated,  and  Bomilear  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  said ;  and 
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> 
having  dispatched  orders  to  the  storeships  at  Heraclea  to  return  immediately  to 
Africa,  he  himself,  instead  of  engaging  the  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and  continued  his 
coarse  till  he  reached  Tarentum.'^ 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  explanation.  It  is  true 
that  Hannibal  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel  _  ,^^. 
of  Tarentum ;  and  he  probably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  X^^SiIIL'a  m 
him,  in  order  to  cut  on  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo-  ^  '' 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraclea ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  the  Sicilian  coast,  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions :  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  have  matly  reduced  the 
nnmber  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  available  lor  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  that  Epi- 
cjdes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remuns  of  the  Sicilian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior^  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
n^otiate  with  Marcellus,  and  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.^* 

Marcellus  lutened  to  them  readily :  but  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint  innmett«ofUMiiim. 
them :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  ••"•ri«»*>»««*»7j 
to  any  Ronum  army  serving  out  of  Italy ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  afl^rs  in  Syra« 
cose  was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
efficient  government,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body\  The  Roman  deserters  first  excited  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outbreak  of 
violence  followed;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant.  Three  officers,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia." 

^e  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  that  they  might  make  theur  terms  with  the  Ro-  ^i,,  ^et,^  »  to  th* 
mans,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood  was  ^"""^^ 
not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military  discipline  ;  by  a  timely  treachery 
ihev  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  Mericus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achmdina.  Accordingly 
he  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  by 
night  at  one  of  the  gates  which  opened  towards  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  MarceUus  made  a  general  assault  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina ;  the 
carrison  of  Orty^a  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence ;  and  the  Romans  then  sent 
.boats  full  ci  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  efifecting  a  landing  under  the 
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waHis,  carried  the  island  with  little  difficulty.  Meanwhile  Mericos  had  openly 
joined  the  Roman  party,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  Achradina ;  and  Marcellus, 
having  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  assault,  lest  the 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  ploodered  in  the  general 
sack  of  the  town.''* 

In  the  respite  thus  guned,  the  Roman  deserters  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 
.  out  of  Syracuse.    Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether 

pj^!!d.'A>d£wdM  the  soldiers,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 
resistance  oif  desperate  men,  obliged  Marcellus  to  connive  at  their 
escape,  we  know  not :  but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  longer  van- 
ished from  Syracuse ;  and  a  deputation  from  Achradina  came  once  more  to  Mar- 
cellus, praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  citisene 
and  then:  families.  This,  it  seems,  was  granted ;  but  as  soon  as  Marcellus  had 
sent  his  qusBstor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  discretion.  They  did  not  merely  plun* 
der,  however :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors,  aa  the  pumsbmeiit  of  rebellion  agamst 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes 
was  slain.^  The  stories  of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  true 
one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  MarceUus,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  carry  aXi 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Syracuse  to  Rome,^^  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Archimedes  walking  amongst  the  prisoners  at  his 
triumph.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relaUons  of  Archimedes  for 
his  sake ;"'  and  if  this  be  true,  he  earned  a  glory  which  few  B(Hnans  ever  deserved* 
that  of  honoring  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with  him,  in 
ifflMmtie  Moditioa  of  cuttiug  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from 
STsTneaaMt.'  beholding  the  misery  of  his  country.  It  was  a  wretched  sight  to 
see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  aver>  and  what  was  cfiSed  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.  Every  house  was  laid  bare,  every  tem- 
ple stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping  the  spoilear's  work  had 
been.  The  Syracusans  beheld  their  captive  gods  earned  to  the  Roman  quarters, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  oniaments, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  thdor 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves;  but  their  only  choice  was  still 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  thin^.  .  What  food  was  sUll 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  earned  off  or  destroyed;  and 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  moiiey  to  buy  it.  And  this  came  upon 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness ;  when  the  body,  reduced  hj  that  weak- 
ening malaria  fever^  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  res^tore  it,  instead  of 
bemg  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hon- 
ffer ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had  spared,  was  again 
Droken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  given  qo 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  might  yet  hope  to  hve  in  pecsonid  freedom,  vfexe 
only  uie  more  able  to  feel  the  rum  ai»l  degpi^ation  of  theur  country.^  8y  racnae, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the  invading  armies  of  Car- 
thage melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scar^ce  any  remained  to  fly—* 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timoleon  had  freed,  which  Waxo 
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had  cherished  and  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule — ^was  now  become  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  were 
repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  his  city  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  people.  If  tnere  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  returning  in  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the  empty  houses  ot 
the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
displaying  the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  these  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  looking  forward  to  tne  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  glory,  and  her  ruin  the  making  of  his 
fortune.'* 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by 
immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  were  treated  as  ^ 
conquered  enemies  f*  that  is  to  say,  Marcellus  put  to  death  those  of  thdr  citi«> 
zens  who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  sucn  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement,*' 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity  ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  their  country." 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.    Whea 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the     ^^ 
death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  yto  siooy;  )dtto^- 
with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in  ***^ 
the  command  of  the  war.     This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha<^ 
ginian,  excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors ;"  but  Hannibal's  camp  recog- 
nized no  such  distinctions ;  and  brave  and  able  men,  whatever  was  their  race  or 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.     Muti-  a.  u.  c.  543.  a.  c. 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  •*'• 
officers.      His  arrival  in  Sicily  was'  equivalent  to  an  army :  being  put  at  the* 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Carthage,  harassing  those  of  Rome,, 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resistance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  movements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  mamtained  so  long  in 
the  last  war;  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Agrigentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  little.     Marcellus  was  obliged  to* 
take  the  field,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.     But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insulting 
and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard,  ^  and  confining  his   whole  army  to  their 
intrenchments ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  offered^ 
battle  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his  Numidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such 
fury,  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp> 
again.     It  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Nu- 
midians  were  tampered  with ;  theur  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made 
them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  in  disgust,  Mutines  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  back 
to  their  duty,  earnestly  conjuring  Hanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  a  battle 
till  he  should  return.     But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers  ;  and  hold- 
ing his  own  commission  directly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 
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boar  to  be  restrained  by  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  Hannibal's  camp, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  him  a  casting 
vote,  when  only  one  other  commander  was  present,  so  that  Epicydes  in  vain  pro- 
tested against  his  imprudence.^  A  battle  was  ventured ;  and  not  only  was  the 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  Hanno, 
thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  mind  to  risk 
MMMiini  NteM  to  another  encounter  with  Mutines :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Syr* 
^^^'  acuse  f  and  as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  his 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  Sicily 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  548,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home 
with  him ;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  provmce  was  far  from  beins  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  was 
A.  n.  c.  144.  A.  a  scouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
'*^  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressions  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again.^ 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Syr- 
torfaH  k  Mot  ta  M-  Acuse,  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-six  towns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
•"'•  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.**    So  greatly 

liad  Mutmes  restored  the  Carthac^an  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
:8end  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accordmgly,  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conducting  the  war  a^nst  Philip,  and  who 
^iras  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  earned  over  a  regular  con- 
sular army  into  Sicily ;  while  L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  praetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cannae  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.**  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 
ployed in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
l^^umidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Lsevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
Udbm  h  iMBitod  bj  the  place ;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried 
iSSSMtaSTtottl^  back  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would  :  whilst  the  ne^h- 
""^  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within  calculation, 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Lsevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu- 
tines, offering  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  tl>e  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutmes  did  not  bear  his 
glory  meeklvy  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibars  soldier  was 
likely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  mcapaclty  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  his 
glory.  But  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  public 
enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  his  command.  The  Numidians, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thmg ; 
and  at  his  bidding  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possesion  of  one  of  the  gates 
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of  the  town,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epicydes  had  just  time  to  fly 
to  the  harhor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance ;  and 
LasTinus  won  Agrigentum.  He  treated  it  more  severely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse  ;  after  executing  the  principal  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slares,  and  sent  the  money  whicn  he  rec^ved  for  them  to  Rome.*^ 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  either  by  their  lm^ib^  .cooBipiiiibM 
garrisons,  or  by  some  of  their  own  citizens ;  six  were  stormed  by  *^«»«i»-*<*»«»y» 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  forty^  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  trsutors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country ;  and  his  lictors  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyma  on  the  north  coast  ^  nixumitt/^masn 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaming  themselves  there  by  robbery,  ■«*«°*"''«- 
Laevinus  carried  over  into.  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at 
Rhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  wai-fare  in  Bruttium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  says 
Livy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  corn 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome."  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done  ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian  was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated ;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome.** 

So  Laevinus  said ;  and  so  he  probably  beheved.  But  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators  ;  Dnionbi««aidMim«c 
who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  uplaige  tracts  ***'* 
of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonffed  to 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  flight  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap ;  and  com  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Ital^  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  com  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  tliey  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  were  the  sufferers  from  this  evil ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thus, 
although  nominally  at  peace,  though  full  of  wealthy  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting com  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after,  broke  out  in  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.^ 
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STATE  OF  ITALY— DISTRESS  OP  THE  PEOPLE-TWELVE  COLONIES  BEFUSE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  WAR— EIGHTEEN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO 
THE  ROMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR— DEATH  OF  MARCELLUS— FABIU8  KK- 
COVERS  TARENTUM— MARCH  OF  HA8DRUBAL  IN^O  ITALY— HE  REACHES  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC— GREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO  FROM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAURUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBAL.— 
A.  U.  C.  548  TO  A.  U.  C.  647. 

In  foUoT^ing  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclusion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  the 
A.n.c.  MI.  A.c.  course  of  our  narrative ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  consul- 
Sliuitii;*I!u?j£rtokf  ship  of  M.  Laevinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  m  Italy  has  not 
taforc^pM.  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequence ; 
80  great  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
during  which  both  parties  had  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  affairs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  un- 

jndoM  tu  successful  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 

A^itiiy.  ^  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

the  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mission to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy ;  nay,  it  became  a  question 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  HannibaFs  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether ;  and  from  some  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and 
made  them  remove  within  the  lunits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemum,  the  countiy  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  and  Lucania ;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  But 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibal's  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.' 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
ibminta  of  uwRc  o^  ^^^  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been 
""■™'*  sent  off  to  Spam.*    Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 

part,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army ;'  and  some  were  probably  sent 
home.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province  ;^ 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  Lsvinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  PhDip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  city  praetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  in  Apulia,  M.  Come* 
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litis  Cethegns,  who  had  obtained  that  province  as  pnetor  at  the  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  command  the  owjjn  ?trhi^}  ut 
army  there,  Marcellus  having  just  left  the  island  to  retom  to  ^**'*^ 

Rome.  Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging ;  and  Mutines  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  a  triumph  for  an  hnperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  hig;hest  summit  oi  the  Alban  hills,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform  : 
he  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
he  entered  Home  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery  which  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of  Hiero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  carpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  &iest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
head,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Koman  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.' 

At  the  end  of  the  year  On.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  the  ^ 
first  century  of  the  Yeturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  m.  comitia:  D*obi« 
voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  wa^un^mdi^mi 
T.  Otacilras  Grassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  "*  *e«*»««»«^  ^ 
generally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  his  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
had  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and-twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor ;  and  though  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  blind.  "  I  am  unfit  to 
command,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice."  But  the 
c^itury  answered  unanimously,  "  that  they  could  not  make  a  better ;  that  they 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls."  *'  Your  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  will  never  suit.  Qive  your  votes  over  again ;  and  remember  that 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their  general  is  Hannibal."  A  murmur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  iheir  elders,  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fulvius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Yeturian  tribe  ;  and 
the  two  centuries  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.  The  elders  recommended 
that  Fabius  and  Marcellus  should  be  chosen ;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
that  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  Lsevinus,  who  for  some 
years  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  Philip.  Their 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favor  of  Marcellus 
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and  Lseviniis.  All  the  other  centuries  confirmed  their  choice ;  and  thus  T.  Ota- 
cifius  was  for  the  second  time,  by  an  extraordinary  interference  with  the  votes 
of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  consulship,  to  which  some  uncommonlj  amiable 

Jualities,  or  some  peculiar  influence^  had  twice  recommended  him,  in  spite  of  his 
eficient  ability.* 
He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappointment ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
election  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.''  Cn.  Fulvius  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia ;  and  as  M.  Lsevinus  was  still  absent  in  Epinis, 
Marcellus  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  consulship  alone. 
Q.  Fulvius  was  stiU  at  Capua ;  but  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Rome  ; 
and  their  counsels,  together  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  r^reatest  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed  the  government 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness,  for  never  had  the 
AUnnb  i«  of  P^^*"^  ^^  sffkirs  bccu  more  alarming.  Hannibal's  unconquered 
Rpmn  'tiSn^  p«;  aud  unconouerable  army,  although  it  had  not  saved  Capua,  had 
UBTinos:  KifdevotiM  wastcd  Italy  more  widely  than  ever  m  the  last  campaign^  and  it 
•umnfo'^fouow^d  bj  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
« w  o  p«>p  .  .^  ravages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty ^five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Romc(!  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  off, 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.^  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius.*  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
further  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  vear,  four  lemons,  it  seems,  being  dis- 
banded.^* But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutralized  by  the 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  and  the  supply  of  com  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious."  Accordingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  nmnber  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  their  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  different  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 
persons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment."  The  consuls — for 
Lsevinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — ^with  that  dignity 
which  the  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulten  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  to  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Lsevinus, 
m  his  colleaffue*s  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  address  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  ^  Let  each  senator,"  he  said,  "  keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the 
rinffs  of  his  wife  and  children :  let  him  keep  the  golden  bulla  worn  by  his  sods 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  sold  for  ornaments  for  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  his  daughters.    All  the  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  us  offnr 
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for  the  public  service.  Next,  let  all  of  us  who  have  borne  curole  offices,  reserve 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  others,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  copper  monej.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
kave  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contributions  at  once 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestrian 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  example."  He  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up ;  the  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearing  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recorded  first ;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  ^ts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  zeal ;  and  no  tax  could  have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  offering  of  the  whole  people." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  y^^  ^  theM  Moi. 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  ■^• 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  m  the  mean  time  was  lost : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
maintained  their  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firmness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  agunst  their  conquerors,  and  compi«faitoofu»«i«w 
these  conquerors  men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  mfluence  ny^^^iMttHuti' 
in  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  Lsevinus  ~ 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capnans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
domimon  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that 
they  might  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  tfnswer,  telUnff 
Lterinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  Uberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  bumii^, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  L»vinus  woud 
&id  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  m  the  city  was 
tneir  work.  80  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
LsBvinus  towards  Rome ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar  deputation 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complaints  against  Marcellus.'^ 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  _  ..  „. 
The  Sicilians  present  were  thrown  mto  despair  when  this  was  an-  tii«tiuroeiii}>aayno( 

\  F  m  '^iiv  1m  Mot  Into  8lelly> 

nouneed  to  them :  they  put  on  mourning  and  beset  the  senate- 
house,  weepinff  and  bewailing  their  hard  rate,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  their  i^and  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
iEtna,  than  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus.  Their  feeling  met  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  senate ;  and  this  was  made  so  intelligible,  that  Marcellus, 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
eollei^e,  and  they  exchanged  their  ^rovincea." 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and. 
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Th«tr  Mmpum  »  brought  forward  their  complamt.  It  turned  principally  on  the  era* 
SlIi!t«r5LiiJliaS"***<ii  ^ty  of  making  them  responsible -for  the  acts,  first  of  Hieronymas^ 
^'*^""*'  and  then  of  a  mercenary  soldiery  which  they  had  no  means  of  re- 

sisting ;  while  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Romans  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortune,  had  been  forgotten.  Marcellus  insbted 
that  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — answer 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  vanqmshed  Greeks, — but  his  statement  of  their  offences, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  said  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace,  and  had  re«sted  his 
attacks  with  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  tb(< 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
Qdlistm^t  of  the  newly  raised  legions.'^ 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  beien  cruelly  used  ; 
DtoM  or  th*  mtmu,  *"*^  ^^  '^'  ^^^^^^  ciprcssed  this  as  became  him,  especially  uiviag 
MHMUaflta«oi»Mtii«  the  unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  aiero 
patroou  yiMOM.  ^^^  ^  ^  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  a  sense  of  Marcellus*  signal  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
finning  all  that  he  had  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans,  and  would  commend  them  especially 
to  the  care  of  Lnvinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate ;  the  Syracusans  were  called  m,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellus,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  receive 
them  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their  city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellus ;  and 
later  writers  echoed*their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor ;  but  still  it  was  heard ; 
*«f  in*  uid  the  senate  took  their  complaint  into  consideration.  But  in  this 
case  no  mercy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 
crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Capua.^' 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
oi»iiii«  of  tiM  ««n.  omissions  and  mcoherence  in  Livy's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
Sir^^'d^lSiv^^i^  bave  seen,  were  employed  against  Hannibal :  that  of  Cn.  Fulvius^ 
"*°^^  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia ;  and  that  of  Marcellus 

in  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  we  know  not ;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  his  in- 
e&ctual  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  majrch  against  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apulia;  and  we  are  told  that, 
Salapia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detachment  of  Nunudians 
having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium."  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  Tarentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  tiie 
•other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  his  garrisons  in  Samnium  and 
Apulia  to  thdr  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
4ition  of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  having 
Jeamed.that  Fulvius  was  in  the  naghborhood  of  Herdonea,  trying  to  win  the 

"  livy,  XXVI.  80,  81.  "  Above,  p.  540,  M.    livy,  XXVI.  88. 
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place,  and  that,  relying  on  his  distance  from  the  Carthaginian  anny,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficientlj  on  his  guard,  Hannibal  conceived  the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
nnezpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Hannibal's  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed  ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea, 
and  executed  those  citizens  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcellus.^ 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  his  ol^ect  pow  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  mumuu  ^dopu  th* 
he  should  again  resume  the  oflfensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  p«*«y«' f***--- 
more  towns  m  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
hal  at  rest,  and  taking  care  not  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance :  Marcellus  wintered  ap- 
parently at  Venusia;  Hannibal  in  ma  old  quarters,  m  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea.'^ 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Roman  affairs  in  Italy  had 
made  no  progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to-  ^^  ^^ 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  tba^'SSSISL  out  ^ 
minable.  But  in  other  quarters  this  year  had  been  more  success-  ^' 
fal :  Lsevinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  then*  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
LfBvinus  had  concluded  with  the  ^tolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a 
(ar  easier  task  to  his  successor,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Laevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilybseum  or  Panormus  to 
O^tia,  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  lua  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people." 

Before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  Lsevinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  Ai«nnii>g  nawt  from 
ccNist,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ^^"^' 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Messaila,  who  had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  the  com- 
mand rf  the  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was,  so  important,  that,  finding  Laevinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  s^ibstance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  collecting  troops  with  great  dOigence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain ;  and  that  the  general  report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  the 
army  of  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  would  not  detain 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comitia,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  inmiediately  to  his  province." 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  should  be  wholly  extinct  among  them  ;  and  the 
mflnence  exercised  at  the  present  crisis  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  his  pref-  A^^uS^f^^^^id^ 
erence  of  Q.  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  to  all  other  commanders,  was  ^^iSS^^iti^^ 
no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.    The  ' 

»  livy,  XXVn.  1.  »  livy,  XXVH.  6. 
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magifltFate  who  presided  at  the  oomitia  enjojed  so  great  a  power  orer  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  occasion  was  of  some  consequence ; 
and  Lsevinns  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  Messala,  not  with- 
out some  view,  possibly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.  But  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  person  out  of  Italy 
could  not  be  named  dictator ;  and  the  consul  was  ordered  to  take  the  choice  oif 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.  Indignant  at 
this  mterference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  Lsevinus  refused  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  preetor,  L.  Manliua  Ackiinus,  to  do  so.  This,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.  Lsevinns  probably 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Bome  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  farm  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.  Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Marcellus ;  and 
he  nominated  Q;  Fulvius  immediately.**  The  old  man  left  Ci^ua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gave  its 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius.  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  precon* 
certed :  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Lsdvinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  be  himself 
elected.  Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  real 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.  The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  generab  should  be  at  the  head  of  a^iis ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.  Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth.* 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  gpneraJs 
riMftrtiMMmpatai  ^^  ^^^  repubUc,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  against  Hannibal 
"^  '  in  the  approaching  campaign.  Each  was  to  command  a  full  con- 
sular army,  Marcellus  retaining  uat  wnich  he  now  had,  with  the  tiUe  of  procon-^ 
sul ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  MWcellus  occupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast.  Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  garrisons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,"*  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventurers 
from  Sicily,  which  Laevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  siese  of  Caulon,  or  Caulonia.  Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal  s  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
arrive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.*'  Lcevinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived  of  his  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannae,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  praetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  same 
banishment,  together  with-  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  within 
the  island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.**  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  €i  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held ;  and  Laevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  cmm  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Falmia  be* 
fore  Tarentum."' 

••  Livy,  XXVn.  6.  "  Livy,  XXVH.  12. 
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But  before  the  consuls  eonld  take  the  field,  a  storm  burst  forth  more  threaten- 
ing than  any  whioh  the  republic  had  yet  experienced.  The  sol- 
diers  of  the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  ocL>m  naim*  frMh 
orer  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  larspe  proportion  Latins  of  the  colonies ;  *"^^'^' 
aad  as  they  were  to  be  banisned  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were  to  be  levied  to  supply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
who  were  at  Rome  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  fVesh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remaining.*^ 

"  The  Roman  people,"  says  Livy,  "  had  at  this  penod  thirty  colonies ;  of 
which  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer,  tim  eoonb  naw. 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  ocoauoned  great  per-  •«w«»^t>»«»«tofrfB. 
plexity ;  but  its  coincidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy leaves  no  doubt  of  its  genuinene^ ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
*  tbem  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  walls ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Cales,  which  had  so  long  been  an  important  position  dur- 
'mf^  the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setia,  Namia,  and  Interamna,  on  the 
Liris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  theh:  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  by  rebuke.  "  This  is  not  merelv  declining  to  furnish  troops 
and  money,"  they  said ;  "  it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies ;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  remind  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  bom, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  chOdren  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vam  did  Fabins  and  Fulvius,  vrith  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  great  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answered,  ''that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless^  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatal  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Cannae,  was  shaken  now.  **  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
**  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubtless  a  ^neral  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give 
us  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal.  *^ 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
"even  these  false  ones  will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason."  oA^rdghiM^mi*^ 
Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion :  they  exerted  all  tatol?^^  S*mi» 
their  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ;  *""  '^' 
aad  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 
officially,  and  to  ask,  "  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcommff  ?"  Then  M.  Sextilius  c^  Fregellfls  stood  up  and  made  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies :  '*  They  are  forthcoming ; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  your  disposal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  iMst  efforts  fulfil :  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enough."  The  consuls  replied,  "  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  little  for  your  desert:  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselTea."    They 
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led  the  deputies  into  the  senate-house ;  and  thanks  were  voted  to  them  in  the 
wannest  terms.  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  people, 
to  i*emind  the  people  of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered  to  them 
and  to  their  fathers,  services  all  surpassed  by  this  last  act  of  devotion.  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  "  Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now/*  says  Livy,  *'  lose  their  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Brundisium,  of  Fregellae,  of 
Luceria»  of  Venusia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Arimipum ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Psestum,  and  of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midland 
country,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  ^semia,  and  of  Spoletum,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  saved 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invmcible,  the  sen- 
ate forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  colonies ; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismiss  them ; 
they  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone." 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  successive 
lUfpinimitT  or  UMir  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberality 
SmSU  if tS*  wb£  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  and  the 
S^,  ^F^^^'Iiiiiur  no  less  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  behavior  to- 
Fi«g«iui.  wards  their  colonies.     An  aristocracy  endowed  with  such  virtue 

deserved  its  ascendency ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citi- 
zens. But  when  M.  Seztilius  of  Fregellse  was  standing  iMsfore  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  oonsS's  stem  countenance  was 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hundred 
years  were  over !  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  person- 
ally as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregellae,  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome."  Fregells,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  io  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  b  not  certainly  known :  the  most  faithful  of  colonies 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua." 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  very 
Tb««Mf«i  tmamnii  readincss  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost  There- 
***«*'***'•  fore  a  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  treasury 

for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  c6\d ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  about  160  years,  being  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished ; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage." 

At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Marcellus,  according  to  the  plan 
SMiiniam  and  Lneuhi  sgrced  upou,  broke  up  from  his  quarters  at  Venusia,  and  proceed- 
^i^^Si^^r^  ed  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upon 
boHtniaaiMioii.        Taveutum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.    Caulonia  at  the 
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same  time  was  besieged  hj  the  band  of  adventarers  from  Sicily.  The  maaa  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  OTerwhelming ;  and  Hannibal,  while  he  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium,  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Lucania.  Those 
g^reat  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
revolt  from  Home,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
such  of  Hannibars  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  They  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well ;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  not  indined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :  the  axes  of  his  lictors 
were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstdned  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  BrutUans  also :  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
camp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  ;  and  the  base  of  all  Hannibars 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  any  longer  in  Apulia."* 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  ibimn»]*>biflu«t». 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obliged  t!^Mi^to"'£rR^ 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  ""^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign."  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  flew 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immediate 
danger ;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
sieging it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill ;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.*^  He 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  Intel* 
ligence  that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms :  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.** 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  %ittiato«*illi!!?vtat 
nibal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by  ^^ 
passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  go  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  proposal  to  be  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  fie  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
tum with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  his 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicious  of  mischief ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
omens  were  threatening :  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  warned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
siuires,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontine  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.** 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  campaign  are  again  unknown :  the  Romans^ 
however,  siaem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  h^  „,^ 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  ^  *•"■ 
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position,  and  again  laying  waste  vaiioiiB  parts  of  Italy  with  fire  and  swofd.^  So 
far  as  we  can  £scover,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  winter- 
quarters  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign,  from  which  so  much  had 
DimtiaheUoBatRomtt;  heeu  oxpected,  should  have  caused  great  disapp<nntment  at  Rome. 
3Ki"?!h?*i!;Jirtili  However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarentum^  they 
i«Hi«e]«eMd««iiMi.  could  not  but  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  treason; 
and  that  Hannibal's  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to^him  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indignation  was  loud  against 
Marcellus  ;^  and  if  in  hb  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language,  which 
his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  the  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  called 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Roman 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearing  that  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  wiUiin  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
C.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribunician 
family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command. 
Marcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present ;  for  his  military  command 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex* 
erted  strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  sunple  truth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  He  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability  :  twice  had  he  fousht  with  Hannibal  to  hinder 
him  from  marching  into  Bruttium ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  all 
other  Roman  generals  had  been  his  also ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  had  never  lost 
courage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  bill,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Crispi- 
nus,  who  was  now  prastor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua.^ 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  praetors  of  this  year 
A.V.C.HS.  ▲.CMS.  ^^  find  the  name  of  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  ;  the  first  Caesar  who  ap- 
j«. ,  cmmr  pwtor.     p^^pg  j^  ^hc  Romau  Fastl. 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
Drabu  >boat  th«  fl<ui.  Etruscaus ;  and  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  regularly  stationed 
ity  of  Etnuiiu  j,j  Etruria,  to  check  any  dnposition  to  revolt.     But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imminent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disaffection.^  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment, 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  Hasdrubars  coming  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  his  brother. 
But  other  causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  all 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  Nie- 
buhr  thinks,^  the  Etruscans  were  not  in  the  habit  c^  serving  with  the  l^ons  in 
the  regular  infantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  the  fleets, 
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would  have  been  proportionably  greater ;  and  both  these  would  fall  heavily  on 
the  great  Etruscan  chiefs,  or  Lucumones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  properties  would  have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  com  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purcluised  in  Etruria  by  the  Roman  government  for  the  use  of  their  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarcntum.^  This  com  the  allied  states  were  bound  to  sell  at  a  fixed 
price ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
m  being  forced  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
was  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  Marcellus 
was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  affairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactoiy ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia/^ 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re* 
ports  of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C.  DiMir«cUoii  of  Am. 
Hostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Calpuraius  in  the  command  of  the  ^'^' 
army  stationed  in  Etmria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentius  Yarro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufficient ;  and  Yarro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  occupy  the  city  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
and  down  the  coimtry,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.^  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the' wealthy 
Etruscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcellus'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  home.^ 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  Diipcritioo  of  tu  ro- 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines.  Fulvius  with  a  single  legion  re-  SS„"^n  JmullJ 
samed  his  old  command  at  Capua.  Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  and  '*'^''^- 
from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.*® 

Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  colleague,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.  His  ambition  was  to  rival  ^^"^^  0M»pdgD. 
the  glory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fixed  upon  Locri,  and  having  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  a  naval  force  to  operate  agunst  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
si^e.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it ;  and  as  Marcellus 
had  now  arrived  at  Venusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other :  two 
consuls,  it  was  though^  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  lemons  commanded  by  the  praetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  646,  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war.*^ 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men ;  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  larere  a  force : 
but  his  eye  was  everywhere ;  and  he  was  neither  ignorant  nor  i«gioa  Mot  to  uaug* 
unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  uxe  intended  ^^'^ 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the  nege  of  Locri  by  land.  So 
confident  was  he  in  his  superiority,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
3000  horse  and  2000  foot  from  his  already  inferior  numbers,  to  intercept  these 
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troops  on  their  way:  and  while  the  Romans  marched  on  in  confidence,  supposing 
that  Hannihal  was  far  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset ;  and 
HannibaFs  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  flanks  of  their  column.  The  roat 
was  complete  in  an  instcmt ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  back 
to  Tarentum."  The  fleet  from  SicSy  were  obliged  therefore  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 

This  signal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned  to  his  camp, 
foAticn  of  the  two  ^"^g^^g  back  thcir  numcrous  prisoncrs.  Frequent  skirmishes  took 
n^SiM.  Maraeiiiii"ia  placc  bctwcen  the  opposed  armies  ;  and  Hannibal  was  continually 
hoping  for  some  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow.  A  hill  covered 
with  copsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  consuls* 
it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp— for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now- 
encamped  together — to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,  leaving  their 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.'*  The  party  ascended  the  hill  without 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidians,  who  had  always  one  of  their 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  that  a  party  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  scarlet 
war-cloaks  of  the  generaJs,  and  the  lictors  who  went  before  them,  and  told  his 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  thev  got  round 
it,  between  the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  then  they  charged 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  affair 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
killed  on  the  spot ;  his  son  and  Ciispinus  were  desperately  wounded ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  inclination 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  Fregellans,  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
nde  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  the  c4mp  saw  the  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  but 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiers,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  his  arms  and  body  were 
Hannibars." 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp 
Tht  Ronn  mm  n- ^  Tcport  their  cxtraordiuary  achievement.  Hannibal  instantly  put 
tf«ati.lkSiiiter?iib!^  his  army  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hill.  There  he  found 
^  the  body  of  Marcellus,  which  ne  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 

time  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  took  the 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
of  Flaminius  and  Gracchus,  that  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  the 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son.*^  The  Romans  left  their  camp  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security :  they  no  longer 
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thought  of  detaining  Hannihal  from  Bruttium ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  out 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannihal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Locri :  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships ;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the'  siege  of  Locri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army,  was  effectually 
raised.** 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  again  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  may  be  sure,  more  ibcootbiMiiiiMtorof 
widely  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  Marcellus  Si^"  .2*  JTil 
lay  withm  the  walls  of  v  enusia ;  that  of  Crispinus  retreated  to  '^"""^ 
Capua  ;*^  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  ^e  the  command  of  each 
provisionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia ; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ;  soon  after  which 
he  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord, was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death." 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est  degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  Mas-  ^^  u-dBiw  mba 
dlians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  ti^gB^ct^LSp*^ 
quidnt  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  ' 
£bsdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaul;: 
he  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  with  him,  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  M'assilian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies,. 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The? 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  liamilcar 
in  Italy." 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate- 
here  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  Hasdrubal's  expe-  Hunrntoimtof  spda. 
dition.     Eariy  in  the  season  of  546,  while  the  other  Carthaginian  *»»«««»' o»'^»- 

fenerab  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  witli 
is  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Scipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Bestis ;  and  having  been  defeated  there,  had 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  off  his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio- 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  othe?  Carthagin- 
ian generals."  By  this  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view 
of  the  Romans ;  they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  hir 
army,  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  for 
a  march  into  Italy.'^  But  even  if  Italy  were  \ua  object,  it  was  supposed  that  he- 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Perpignan;"  perhaps  also  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc,and  to  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Garonne.  But  Hasdrubal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals, 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  at  their- 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  by  the  Bidassoa 
and  the  Adour."    Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Mediterranean,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Arverai ;  and  so  wonld 
cross  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  join  Hannibal  s  route  for  the  first  time  in  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  of 
march  concealed  hkn  so  long,  even  from  the  biowledge  of  the  Massilians,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements  firom  the  chiefs  of  the  inte- 
rior.** 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  ci  the  sreat  struggle  so  long 
Do«bu  •!  Bom*  aboet  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  o^ 
tht  dkoiM  of  comb,  ^ijen  xtaly  was  to  be  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  this 
moment  Marcellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  gone ;  Fabius  and  Fulvius 
were  enfeebled  by  age ;  Lsevinus,  whose  ser?ices  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  before ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  genend 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  cTaudins 
Nero.««^ 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.  u.  a  Ml.  k.0.  ^  great-ffrandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  bUnd.  He  had 
tot.  c.  N«n».  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marcellus  in  540 ;  aa 

praetor  and  propraetor  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  in  642  and  543 ;  as  propraetor  in 
Spain  in  544 ;  and  lastly  as  heutenant  of  Marcellus  in  545.**  Yet  it  is  strange 
tnat  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  ability  m  his  command  in  Spain.*^  But  these 
rstories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  countrymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war ;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  waa 
amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?  It  must  be  some 
one  who  was  not  a  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  Licinian  law,  and 
the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.  But  tha'e  was  no 
Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hitherto,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  eclipse, 
bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
Cannae  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  Gracchus, 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  country's  cause.  Yarro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  well  and  faithfully ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stem  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  dpne  good  service  against  the 
niyrians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ;**  but  whose 
hard  nature  had  made  him  generally  odious^  and  who,  havinc^  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  Sxe  Illyrian  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.**  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  stmck 
him — ^for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  comiption— * 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  country ;  and  though  he  had  amce  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  year,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  bun  to  open  his  lips  in 
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his  defence.  He  was  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmi^  with 
C.  Nero :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need ;  and 
the  senators  suggested  to  their  friends,  and  trihesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  could  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.''^ 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Livius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen  ? 
At  first  he  refused  altogether  :  "  If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  u^trnmnmniaBtMaaj 
had  they  condemned  him  ?  if  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  ««>»*<*«««"««»; 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  ?"  But  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  "  that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  be  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  colleague.  "  To  what  purpose  ?"  he  replied :  "  we  shall  both  ,^  ,,  wooneiud  to 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  *'•'*• 
b  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled."  Yet  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Livius  still  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely,,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  "that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  ever 
he  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient, 
he  answered,  "Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen. "*" 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  euorts  the  Romans  made  for  this 
great  campaign.  One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  t  nn«Riii  ■mwnffiit  nf 
province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium ;  each  with  the  usual  *^*  ''«°*»^ 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  C.  Yarro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  once  more  took 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  legion  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  le&;ions  were  nused 
for  the  immediate  deience  of  Home.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  contaming  75,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amounted  only  to 
187,108 ;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  m  Italy,  eight  legions  were 
serving  abroad  ;  two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spain.^' 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before ;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  1%-  ^^^  t^.„  ^,  „j^ 
gions,  although  ordinarily  exempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground  *"'*^' 
that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Only  Antium  and  Ostia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  a£^e  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  a^ain  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them  ;  and  after  dl,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
Umbria,  that  P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foet  and  1000  horse 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  sent  4000  archers  and  slingers  for 
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the  army  of  the  south.  The  lot  decided  that  M.  Livius  was  to  be  opposed  tc 
Ilasdrubal,  C\  Nero  to  Hannibal." 

Meantime  Hasdiiibal  had  begmi  his.  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isere,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
Aift^tSSSitnp.  merly  followed  by  his  brother.  It  is  said  that  he  found  the  ob- 
^       "^  stacles  of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  those 

offered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  by 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  them 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a  distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it  is  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
steep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents,  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  seniceable  to  Hasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Hasdrubal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him  ;^"  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bank,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.  But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forget  its  duty.  It  closed  its  gates ;  and  Hasdrubal 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  ^milian  road,  towards  Ariminum  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him ;  and  Has- 
drubal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
Umbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome.^* 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  Porcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  on  the  frontier  of  Italy  ;  Ariminum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate  ;  they  fell 
back  behind  the  Metaurus  ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — ^for  theiater  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  yet 
constructed, — they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  the.south,  under 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena." 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
N«n>«««mp«MV«nu.  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  this  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
'^  rated  the  two  legions,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  have  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2600  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  venusia;  his  object  being  by  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  join  his  brother.'' 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  mili- 
DiffleiiitiM  in  th«  his.  tary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campugn. 
iMjoftus  cttDpugn.  "v^hat  we  have  in  Livy  is  absolutely  worthless ;  it  is  so  vague,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-quarters 
than  he  might  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.''*  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  into  Lucania,  then  to  Apulia, 
thence  falling  back  into  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  agam  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaimng  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  m  the  north.  It  is  add- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  the 
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Romans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken.^  Putting  aside  these  ab- 
surdities, in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  perversions  of  Valerius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  Hannibal  „ 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  remaimng  gar- 
risons into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additional  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nei-o,  or  beating  off  his  attacks ;  and  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted.*^ 
Whether  he  was  busy  in  collecting  corn  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  before 
Placentia,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  h.  ^^^t.  ibr  tidb«> 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  *«»"•  *«»*»»•'• 
together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  di^iffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  Keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibal's  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marchmg  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  HMdiuM't  bmm. 
ment  into  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;  they  attempted  to  follow  SU^Iid^bXjirto 
him  thither ;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  near  to  Ta-  ^•"' 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  prcetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character ;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tents in  Latin  to  the  consul.^ 

Nero  took  his  resolution  on  the  instant.  He  dispatched  the  letter  to  the  senate, 
urging  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua  j^^^^^^^^ 
to  Rome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  bear  arms,  and  ***  '**  *^^ 
the  marching  forward  the  two  home  legions  to  Namia,  to  defend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Flaminian  road  against  the  invader.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
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selves  in  readiness  for  a  secret  expedition  into  Lucania,  to  surprise  one  of  Hanni- 
bal's garrisons ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  leaving 
his  lieutenant,  Q.  Catius,  in  the  command  of  the  main  army,  and  began  his 
march.* 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Already  before  he  left  his  camp  had 
ud  >uu«hM  to  Join  ^^  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Picenum  and 
"'*"•  Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draught 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena ;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forces, 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  the 
^  secret  of  his  expedition  to  his  soldiers.    They  felt  the  glory  of  their 

mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  then*  leader.  Nor  was  it  a  little 
thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everjnvhere  welcomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  populatbn  of  the  country,  crowded  to  the 
road-side ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  soldiers; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them :  thev  would  not  halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themsdves  a  brief  interval  of  rest**  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
night,  concealing  bis  arrival  from  Hasdrubal  no  less  successfully  than  he  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal.^ 

The  new-comers  were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius*  soldiers ;  for  any 
Thar  d«toniiiiie  to  fight  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and 
witbWdoiay.  ^]jgy  ^Q^e  more  than  seven  thousand  men:  for  their  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
young  to  be  enlisted,  havmg  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  was  held  the  next  morning ;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  prse- 
tor,  urs[ed  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  agreed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up ;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.* 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
^^^^  half  a  mile  distant  from  that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  and 

formed  in  line  to  meet  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  him ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret :  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  usual 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  preetor,  but  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  are  told, 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him ;  unable  to  understand 
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bow  Nero  had  escaped  from  Hannibal,  and,  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  fires, 
he  set  his  armj  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me- 
tAnms.^ 

Whose  narrative  I^vy  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po- 
lybius,  except  in  part ;  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  ,i^  q^  bttka  «r  um 
of  its  author.  Acoor^ng  to  this  account,  Hasdrubal  marched  back  >*»»««™- 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus :  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  unob- 
served in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  besan  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained.^ 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
valley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hilb,  DMripUoB  or  th» 
while  the  mountams  from  which  it  has  issu^  ascend  far  off  in  the  ««»"•'*•>«•«*«* 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  wall.  But,  as 
IS  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  cliffs,  at  a  level  much  below  Uie  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country ;  which  yet  would-be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  Kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower 
valley  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  wmds  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti- 
vation, with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees ;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab* 
itable  region,  as  can  be  found  in  Ituy.  But  when  Hasdrubal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  ofoj  its  present  scanty  and  l<Mtering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters. 

These  steep  dif^  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 
ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  Th«  » omta» 

covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and  "■■^•»*» 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  fight.  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  his  wearisome  march ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
barians, the  Gauls  became  unmanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable  to  move.^  And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  advancing  m 
order  of  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  lus  retreat, 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.^ 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  his  army :  that  the 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  magnified  it,  is  certam;  and  that  whodmwtapuiinv 
he  was  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  *»^**^- 
lybius**  says,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishmg  their  width,  and  drawing  up 
his  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  hear 
ttothmg  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vic- 
tories ;  and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain : 
what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  Know 
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not.  His  Gaulish  infantry^  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action,  were  stationed  on  his 
left,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Spanish 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Livius.    Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  praetor  m  the  centre." 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed, 
H«  u  (totetod  iDd  the  elephants  being,  according  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather 
^^  an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties  ;**  for,  galled  by  the  missiles 

of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  on  his 
front,  drew,  off  his  troops  out  of  the  line,  and  passing  round  on  the  rear  of  the 
prstor  and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  and  uie  Spaniards,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  too,  when  all  was 
lost,  Hasdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there 
fell  sword  in  hand,  fightbg,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.** 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  slaugh- 
Bfl^oftiMTietoiT  ^'®^  many  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  in 
the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication.''  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  m  the 
action ;  the  other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  hberty.  llie  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  ,ambitiou8,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Canne ;  but  Polybius**  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans ; 
a  decisive  proof  that  Hasdrubars  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped*  But  the  amount  of  the  slain 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius*^  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew  when  it 
vaiM  «i  HMdnui*i  ^^8  time  for  him  to  die ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so 
'^  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 

when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest gift  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  can 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty :  Hasdrubal  was  true 
to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Tet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate :  Hasdrubal's  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again 
have  servea  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at 
Zama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  thi- 
KaimnMi  MMivM  in  ^^^^  ^  rcjolu  his  army.  All  was  quiet  there  :  Hannibal  still  lay 
toS^^of  bbbloth-  in  his  camp,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdrubal.  He  received 
it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Nero :  the  Carthagmian 
.prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of  their  defeat ;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  miffht  know  whose  it  was.  They 
^look  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  his  brother.**    He  had  not 
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dealt  80  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  generals :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing ;  as  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Rome,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed  the  whole  city.  Aaiuty  ud  j«7  ai 
Every  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  not  a  sena-  ^'^' 
tor  was  absent :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might  bring  some  great  tidings ;  and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.  A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  mat  victory  won  only  two  dajrs  before :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
had  ridden  off  trom  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Rome.  But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wishea  to  be  true ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?  Soon,  however,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Narnia :  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it.^  At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  m  the  consuls^ 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch' from  livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.  For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  bridge  over  the  Hber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  omcers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thronging  around  them,  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questions.  As  each  man  learnt  the  joyful  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others :  "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."  So  the  crowd  re-entered  the  city ; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Yeturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Yams,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.  The  people  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order ;  the 
crowd  was  forced  back ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
alone.  Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  mto  the  Forum ;  there  L. 
Yeturius  again  read  the  dispatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.  The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.  The 
senate  ordered  a  thanksgiving  of  three  days  ;  the  praetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  for  three  days  every  temple  was  crowded ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  in  their  gavest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  tne  gods  for  this  great  deliverance.  It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams  flow  freely.  The  Roman 
people  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  Uberty ;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regained  its  activity :  he  who  wanted  money  found 
that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
culation ;  land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  be 
rendered  worthless  by  Hannibal's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence  of  the 
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moment,  men  almoBt  forgot  that  thdr  great  enemy  with  his  nnbroken  anny 
still  in  Italy. »~ 

At  the  end  of  the  rear  both  consuls  returned  to  Borne,  and  triumphed.  Many 
eoMDk  ta  Dh  7^^"^  "^  passed  since  this  spectacle  had  been  ezhilnted  in  its  fuU 
solemnity ;  for  Marcellos  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumph, 
or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot  But  now  the 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  state  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  CapitoUne  Jupiter ;  and  the  streets  once  more  resound^ 
with  the  shouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  lon^ 
array  after  their  genend.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  huge ;  each  so£ 
dier  received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half ;  and  three  millions  of  sester- 
ces in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
mto  the  treasury.  Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  ot  his  coUeagoe's  chariot ; 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because  livius  had  happened  to  have 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  partly  because  Nero  had  come  with- 
out his  army ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  ususd  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  whoi 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority :  they  said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal,  while 
his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.'<^^  One  thing,  however,  ia  re- 
markable, that  Nero  was  never,  employed  again  in  a  military  command :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whose  military 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  was  never  op* 


posed  to  him  again.  Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  directbn ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  younff  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  time  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Sdpio. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

p.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO— HM  OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF 
NEW  CARTHAGE-BATTLE  OF  BiECULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA-8CIPI0  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  648. 

Three  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Roman  his- 
rioayortiuBcipioi  ^^'  ^*  ®^^P^^  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 
Samnite  war ;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Publius  and  Cneeus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  kmg  Antiochus ;  Publius,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipio 
Africanus. 

Athens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  PeloponnesiBn  war;  bnti  had 
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not  Thucjdides  been  one  of  them,  how  hard  would  it  be  righilj  oomndMMT  Meonto 
to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period !  And  **  "p^'icfimciw. 
even  Thucydides  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partoken  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity :  his  personal  ^titude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassination  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Borne  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  a  long  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what  Thucydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
Lselius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  their  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  nn&vorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ- 
ently, so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Ldiius, 
told  Polybius,'  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life ;  but  Coelius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretenmon ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.'  By 
his  friends  agun  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions :'  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  mvented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.^  His  common  admirers  extolled 
his  singular  devotion  to  the  gods :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  coimsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  ^ne  up  to  the  capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
Sresence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
ivine  wisdom.'  But  Polybius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  ptuns  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  ^ods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judfi^ment  of  his  own  mind.*  Ac- 
cordmg  to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  lai:^h  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
fi;ar ;  speakmg  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
be  nothing.  Livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
his  age,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  of 
superstition,^  whether  he  did  not  in  some  decree  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  hke  Scipio's,  working  its  way  imder  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  move  uregularly ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  hi.  ,ritata.-wi. 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor Caesar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Ccesar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
his  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whom  he  felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher  sphere ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  Litemum  to  breathe  freely,*  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since 
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he  could  not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  he  a  hero  long.  So  far  he  stood  apart 
from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  hut  not  loved.  But  he  could  not  shake 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  time ;  the  virtue,  puhlic  and  private,  which  still  existed 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  hj  the  wisest  and  hest  men  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  htm,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  m  the 
days  of  Caesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  thai? 
paganism  !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repeUed  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbeUef,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  breaKS  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it.  The  proportions 
of  belief  and  unbehef  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  them 
as  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  oth««. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  ^reat  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  m  them, 
ito  •flbfltwhuiift  ^^^  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 

^  way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in  the 

choice  of  their  means :  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  of 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  contained  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theu^. 

The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  b  likely 
GhtfMaiaiMtbiiB.  ^  ^^^^  ^®^  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.  Yet 
the  sternest  and  nnnest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  youth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unbecom- 
ing interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Home  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  inclined  implicitly  to 


STith  all  his  greatness  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
convuim  iwtwMo  ^^^^P^J  geuius ;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
bitJpaSr  aMiHH^  is  so  kccu  a  consclousuess  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a  self- 
dependence,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individiikl  hero,  relying  on  himself,  and  sufficient  to  himself. 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  m  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  glory 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
or  deed  from  thdr  pledged  sel^rice  to  his  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Canns,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  was 
Baid,  m  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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high  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy  ^^ 

in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia.* 

His  early  manhood  had  attracted  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  although  the  de- 

tiuls  are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  curule  eedile  at  an  early 

age,  and  with  strong  marks  of  the  general  ffood-will.^°   But  he  had 

filled  no  higher  ofece  than  the  sedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle       '  '  '^ 

were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  out  as 

propraetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  which 

he  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 

arms  in  the  west. 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  a.  u  c.  s44.  a.  c. 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Bsetis."  The  faults  of  the  Cartha-  Siv  ii^£*lh  5S 
ginian  generals  were  riuning  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  of  ^^^ 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  eager  to  make  use  cf  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  nly  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  their  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  hated 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  HamilcarJ'  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans. Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certainly 
unassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  met  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibe- 
rus still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  a.u.c.6«.  A.c.»t. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  only  ^USSSTS&ZH 
propraetor.  It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubal's  expedition  to  Italy  '*«*• 
was  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spam ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
were  to  meet  to  appomt  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  reinforcements  to 
Spain,  and,  with  a  propraetor  acting  under  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  coimtry. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  m  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  aedile, 
came  forward  as  a  candidate."  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi-  coomi  for  the  8f«2i 
tors,  all  men  beinff  deterred  from  imdertaking  a  service  which  *^' 
seemed  so  unpromising ;  whereas  Scipio  himself  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  they  might  be  restored,  and  that  he 
himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.  He  expressed  his  confidence  strongly  in 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  which  distinguished 
his  boldness  from  a  young  man's  idle  boastings,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 
his  hearers.'^  At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  same  circumstances,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1790  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army 

•  livy,  XXn.  58.    See  above,  p.  602.  "  Polybine,  IX.  11.    X.  86. 

»  Polybius,  X.  4.    livv,  XXV.  2.  »  Livy,  XXVI.  18.    PolybiuB,  X.  6. 

"  livy,  XXVI.  17.  "  liyy,  XXVI.  19.    Polybius,  X.  6. 
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of  Italy,  was  P.  Scipio  cbosen  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
take  the  command  of  their  army  in  Spain.  And  great  as  were  the  consequences 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  appointment  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propraetor  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the  room  of  0.  Nero, 
•Bdgo«twithUif«r«-  whose  year  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  successor  was 
bfcnMMitatoBpdiu  ^  Junius  SOanus/'  who  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
m  Etruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  large  reinforcements, 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremes.  The 
troops  were  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  l^ber;  and  the  fleet  proceeded  along 
the  coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  arrived  safely  at  Emporise,  a  Mas- 
saliot  colony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraco ;  the  fleet  followed ; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ately.*' 

And  now  that  Spain  has  received  that  general  and  that  army,  by  whom  her 
^  fate  was  fixed  through  all  after  time, — ^for  the  expulsion  of  the 

Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  mterrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — ^let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country ;  what  Spain  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  ori^nal  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  bv  the  isthmus  of 
DMeriptioDortiMSpu-  the  Pyrenees,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
iibiMniBN]..  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spmn  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  hare  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plsuns  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  genial  latitude,  only  par- 
tially enjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  mvite 
an  earlier  civilization ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  the  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  very 
iMiy  pboDkiM  «t.  ^^^'^^t®  period.  Some  stories  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
gj««jjbsp^«jj  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Phoenix — ^Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being  the 
ft|^id«iIii3°Shlbit-  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  earli- 
est period  of  Greek  tradition ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  his- 
torical character  made  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  vears  before  the  Christian  era." 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  thehr  dominion.  In  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  the  Tpian  trade  with  Spain  was  most  fiourishinff ;  and  tiie  produce  of 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  tm,  and  lead,  are  especia&y  mentionea  as  the  ar- 

*  livy,  XXVI.  19.  "  Velloins,  I.  IL  6. 

»  livy,  XXVL  1»,  SO.  ■  XXin,  10. 
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tieles  which  came  from  Tanhish  to  the  Phoenician  ports.'*  Nor  did  the  Phoe* 
nicians  confine  themselves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast ;  thej  were  spread 
over  the  whole  south  of  Spain ;  and  the  greatest  nnmher  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  stiU  inhahited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin."* 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  the  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
writinfr  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,*^  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Phoenician.  The  Phoenicians  viated  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  from 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  tiiat,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race.**  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  stifi  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Quipuscoa,  Biscav,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic.  The  afSnities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
VDj  one  of  them,  except  *'  sei,''  *'  six,''  with  those  of  other  langua^^s.**  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  hj  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exbt  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  m  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  question.** 

We  have  seen  tiiat  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  y^«i.  umdiuou  ot 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  •«»y«»*«>«'»«»*^ 
called  Eeltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Rhoda 
and  Emporise,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees.**  These 
belonff  to  the  times  of  certain  hbtory ;  but  stories  are  told  of  mvasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.    Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tyi-ian 
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Hercules  into  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Medes,  Persians,  Armenians,  and 
other  nations  of  the  east.**  Megasthenes,^  the  Greek  traveller  and  historian  of 
India,  said  that  Tearco,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Chal* 
deeans,  had  both  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  Spain.  Amongst  the  innumerable 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  retum  from  Troy,  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  storm,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  forgotten.*^  Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguntum ;  while  others 
again  called  it  a  Rutulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Peli»gian  city  of  Ardea.** 
The  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Oharlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  which 
were  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  Nabuchoaonosor,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  Persians  and  ^Ethiopians 
may  have  made  their  way  into  Spain  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Vandals 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  in- 
state of  asriedtiin  in  vadcd  or  Settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
spdo.  character  and  manners  were  aflfected  by  foreign  influence.     Agri- 

culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive,  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  mto  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians^ 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slon^ly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vme  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain ;  and  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  culti- 
vated north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.^  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhab* 
itants  of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wme." 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
cimmctw  of  om  ibe-  ^his  di^y  mark  the  Spamard.  The  grave  dress,"  the  temperance 
'^°*'  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spuit,  the  extreme  indolence,  tne  per- 

severance in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus 
becoming  the  heads  of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives."  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked 
also  in  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war." 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  quahties  common  to  almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  m  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice." 

"  SaJluBt,  Jognrth.  c  XVIIL  "  livy,  XXI.  7.  See  Niebulir,  voL  i.  notelS7. 

"  Quoted  by  Staubo,  XV.  1,  $  6,  p.  687,  and  »  UI.  p.  164. 

by  JoBephos,  Antia.  X.  11,  $  1,  and  oontr.  *>  Strobo,  III.  p.  165.    Polybias  in  AtheoA- 

Apion.  I.  20.    StraDo's  character  of  Mega»-  ub,  I.  28. 

favorable:   Sia^tpSvrws  irtvrttit  "  Strabo,  III.  p.  ^ 


thenes  is  not   favorable :    Sia^tpSvrws  irtvrttit       "  Strabo,  III.  p.  145,  fukttwtiffvtt  Cravrcf. 
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Spanish  soldiers  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  formed  one  of  the  most  efficient 
parts  of  the  Carthaginian  armies;**  and  on  this  account  the  Car-  j„pMtmMor  spdaia 
thaginian  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  in  Spain.  ^  o«*fc*fW*M. 
Bat  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  money,  no  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spanish  mines  ht\d  been  worked  for  some  centuries ;  first  by  the  Phoenicians  of 
Asia,  and  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descendants ;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have,  been  worked  for  two  thousand  years  since 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  hour  their  treas- 
ures are  unexhausted.''' 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountmns  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Guadiana  from  those  which  feed  the  Gua- 
dalquiver."*  This  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  out  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  and  some  mines  were 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  whic^  flowed  from  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
mingled  with  their  sand  and  cravel  ;*•  and  this  was  probably  collected  long  be- 
fore the  working  of  the  regdar  mines  began.  But  in  the  time  of  tlr  second 
Punic  war.  the  mines  were  worked  actively;  and  a  hundred  years  eanler  the 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  was  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.**  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Isew  Carthage  itself.*^  Others 
were  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa ;  or  on  the  feeders  of  the 
Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,^  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden.  One  large- 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to* 
have  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,*  who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,^^  and  perhaps  had  acquired: 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thucydides  had  throughv 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish  > 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  de-  gewo*,  a^  mtmotm* 
struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  con-  ^  ^*"" 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.     But  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  their  officers  nov  treated  the  Span- 
iards, as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal; 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sus- 
t^ned.     Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision, 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.     He  formed  his  ■ 
plans  at  Tarraco  during  the  winter;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  fleet  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion ;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  ffom  one  another,  and  from  the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus,  and  led  his  land  and. 
sea  forces  to  besiege  New  Carthage.** 

His  early  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  Laslius,  commanded  the  fleet ;  the  pro- 
praetor, M.  Silanus,  was  left  behind  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  a.  u.  c.  sis.  a.  c 
600  horse,  to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  J^inrt  'n.it"'"^ 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  *^'«'- 
Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from  the  Iberus  to  New  Carthage  was  per- 
formed in  seven  days ;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  reckonmg,  the  distance  was 
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not  less  than  325  Roman  miles,  the  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  his  statements 
may  well  be  questioned.^  Three  degrees  of  latitude  divide  Carthagena  from  the 
Ebro ;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  should  hare 
marched  over  it  in  a  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid ; 
and  the  Roman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  base  of  their  mili- 
tary operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
magazines,  and  the  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secnre 
their  doubted  fidelity.*^ 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  built 
f€«tk»  of  zr«w  On-  partly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
*^*^-  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behmd  was  all  a  lagoon,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal ;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.^  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus ;  and 
having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
the  city.* 

Accordingly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
•sdptoAtiMktu.  sault,  when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Maffo,  who,  with  his  scanty 
garrison,  made  a  desperate  sally  along  the  isthmus  against  the 
Homan  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
;the  town  with  loss ;  and  the  Romans,  following  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  began  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
iong  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them ;  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault.^ 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptune  had  ap- 
^MtdamiMtiMwdii.  P®^*^^  ^  ^"™  ^^  ^^  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  m 
the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknowl- 
edge his  interposition."  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
slight  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered, as  is  the  case  at  Uiis  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  .to  be  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
jenewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
a^ain  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fail,  the  five  hundred  men  who  were  m  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  lagoon, 
.and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  m  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition.** 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  hastened  to  the  main  gate  of  the 
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city,  towards  the  isthmus ;  and  when  they  had  burst  it  open,  their  rhaumnk  takMMd 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At  the  same  p"^*"*^- 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenders, 
and  were  now  overflowmg  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety ; 
bat  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  goY- 
ernor,  seemg  the  city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass  the  night  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning.** 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  g^pio.,  coBdoet  tooi. 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  i"*««»- 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter 
their  names  with  the  quaestor ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  ablebodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage  ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The  seamen , 
thus  employed  were  promised  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
men, if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully." 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius,  to  be  taken  hi,  u»d  tntmmA  of 
forthwith  to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  ^*  ^^^"^  hatta^n. 
bers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy ; 
accordingly  Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  would  all  be  sent  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their.country- 
men  were  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demands  for  money.  Her  treatment  had  been  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  worse ; 
but  Scipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  other 
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Spanish  women,  as  ne  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daughters.  This  honorable 
bearing  of  the  young  conqueror,  for  Scipio  was  not  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  produced  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain." 

After  this  important  conquest,  Scipio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carthage, 
lUgubiMtakraiotii*  And  busied  himself  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in 
"'y*  setting  his  workmen  to  labor  m  manufacturing  arms.**     He  had 

taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a  large  sum  of  money,  abundant  maga< 
zines  of  corn,  and  about  sixty-three  merchant-snips  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 

goes ;  so  that,  according  to  Livy,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
'arthage  was  New  Carthage  itself." 

Laelius  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days, 
LoUuevrteiUieMwi  *°^  brought  thc  wclcome  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
g^to  coiuir  to  man  affairs  in  Sptdn.''  Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  at 
which  Lffilius  reached  Rome.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  in 
the  year  546,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  tlie  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio'a  victory 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  list- 
ened to  ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  had  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
years.  Accordingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc 
casions,  and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain.** 

Scipio  himself  returned  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish 
Th«  ra«t  <rf  ui«  7Mr  hostdges  wlth  him.*^  It  was  early  in  the  season ;  but  we  hear  of 
pwMinbaetioo.  j^^  othcr  miHtary  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Tliis 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intelligible :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He  had  struck 
one  great  blow  with  vigor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness ;  and  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  his  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  psuralyzing  effect 
of  their  mutual  jealousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them ;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis- 
gnisted  with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  w^s  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Taren- 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  pomt  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdrubal 
A.U.C.M.  A.a«o8.  should  join  his  brother  in  Italy ;  while  the  growing  disposition  of 
Jhlui*  iLtolD^r^o  the  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
■^  in  Spain  less  encouraging.     But  with  no  Carthaginian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contradictions  of  the  Roman 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.     Masinissa,  then  a  very  young  man,  the  son 
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of  a  Numidian  king,  named  Gala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  large  body 
of  Numidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it 
is  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy.'*  Still  Hasdnibal  made  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near  a  place  called  variously 
Bfficula  or  Bebula,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  near  the 
mining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack, 
than  to  assume  the  offensive  *  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
coura^ng  treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans. This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage ;  and 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
bills,  two  of  the  most  mfluential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers from  Hasdrubal's  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  might  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in 
the  south."  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  draughted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  effort  of  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals  might  yet  have  recovered  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted ;  and 
Hasdrubal  Gisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibal's 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  into  Italy.  H«*irni»i  imtm 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  ®*^* 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
actually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favorable  position,  he 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which 
was  working  so  powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the  Iberus  to  the  valley  of  the  Beetis,  or  Guaaalquiver,  before  Has- 
drubal saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid  :  many 
Spstnish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  they  were  posted ;  and 
Hasdrubal,  unable  to  maintain  his  strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's* 
statement  seeing  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assault,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tagus,**  and  from  thence, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees  ;  there  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdrubal  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prisoners.  All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pol-  !„««»•  of  sdpio't  i^ 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  lib/srally  rewarded  those  Spanish  chiefs  ■■'"'*• 
who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.  They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  king.  The  first  Hasdrubal,  the  founder  of  New  Carthage,  had  lived 
in  kingly  stat«  amongst  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  their  country.  But 
the  name  of  king,  although  perhaps  not  ungrateful  to  Scipio's  ears,  was  intoler- 
able to  those  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in 
Spain  over  barbarians :  his  mind  was  already  turned  towards  Africa,  and  antici- 
pated the  glory  of  conquering  Carthage.  So  he  repressed  the  homage  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs,  and  desu-ed  them  to  call  him,  not  bug,  but  general.    He  then 

«  Livy.  XXTV.  49.    XXV.  84.  ••  Polyblua,  X.  85.    Liw,  XXVII.  17. 
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took  possession  of  the  strong  position  which  Hasdrubal  had  evacuated ;  and  there 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  movements 
of  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  Spain  dur- 
Diiiciiitie.  in  tb«  M.  ing  the  summer  of  the  year  545 ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the 
cooBtortu  eunpdgn.  statement  given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Polybius  from 
Scipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Lselius.  What  Silenus  said  of  these  events 
we  know  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubars  account  of  them  was  never 
known,  owing  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
information  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  Scipio's  pretended  victory  at  Bsecula  was  of  little  importance.  Hasdrubal 
carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  infantry : 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  future 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Polybius,**  because  he  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  tne  other  Hannibal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from  his  army  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.*'  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  wid  Gaul  were  so  vague,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubars  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  of 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
luaMM  fer  HMdra-  Qot  commcuce  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
wi'a  uuj.  waiting  so  long  at  Baecula ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  taught  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberians  from 
the  army  of  Scipio's  father ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  might 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  that 
he  waited  so  long  at  Baecula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  daily  drawing  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  his  being  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  story  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  dis- 
jMiondw  of  tiM  Ckr.  cord  betwceu  Hasdrubal  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals ; 
iha^ahn  gntnh.  ^heu  onc  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spain 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy.*' 
Whether  Mago  was  pUced  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 
of  BcMe  f®*^*^^®^  victory  at  Bsecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 
Lads  Sth^  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.    Every  thing 
in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 
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mingled  beautj  and  majesty  of  his  aspect ;  bis  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  his  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  said,  that 
no  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence ; 
Mago  must  ^o  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutines  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his  Numidian 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted.** But  Masinissa  himself  was'  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency :  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Bsecula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  with, 
out  ransom :™  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addressed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratified  the  Numidian  s  earnest  wish  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
him  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome." 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Rome  ik  as  ex- 
posed to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphaxit. 
Vainly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  i»i  eV>det  seipio,  ud 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubars  ""***•*  ^**^*^y- 
approach,  and  hopmg  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  lon^-planned  expedition  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Cebenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of  the  Arvemi,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplished  his  purpose  :  his 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipio's  ascendency ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  army,  both  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  from  .Tarraco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  whose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  m  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrubal's  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  i^.  u,  o.  ur.  a.  a 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  ^^„J[^!?ifl^ 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  647.  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  **•«"«•»•"«* 
Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Hasdrubal's  place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,'"  while  Hasdrubal  Gisco 
was  holding  Baetica,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarraco. 
But  some  Celtiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the  danger ;  and  he  sent  M. 
Silenus  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  down.  A  march  of  extreme  rapidity 
enabled  him  to  surprise  the  enemy ;  the  best  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed.  Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner ;  but  Mago  carried 
off  his  cavalry  and  his  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  jomed  Hasdrubal  Gisco  safely 
in  BfiBtica."  The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain  was 
thus  effectually  prevented ;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  into  the 
south.  Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  towns.     Scipio 
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shrank  from  the  tedious  and  difficult  service  of  a  series  of  sieges,  in  a  countiy  at  a 
distance  from  his  resources,  and  where  Mago  and  Masinissa  with  their  cavalry 
would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  avoid 
•  the  discredit  of  retreating  without  having  done  any  thing,  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  by  name 
Oringis,  and  sent  his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  to  attack 
it.  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  his 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  off  his  Cartha^nian  prisoners  in  the  garrison, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  mhabitants.^^  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  hb  whole 
army  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Rome,  with  Hanno  and  his  other  pris- 
oners of  distinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter-quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco." 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
A.  D.  c.  B48.  A.  c.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
I£k».*S**«  tZSl  were  probably,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  and  every  mo- 
'^'^'  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaign 

by  some  decisive  action.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  had  woa 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  or 
stieofth  ind  iKMidoo  whcther  he  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
«fthetwo«mies.  ^^^  jjj  wcstem  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  648,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Polybius,  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  could  gather 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
3000  horse.''*  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district, 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia  ;^^  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plsun  in  front  of  it.  He 
wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towards 
pnwMtioMtiriMrtu*  ^^®  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 
the  faith  of  his  Spanish  allies  should  fail,  as  it  had  towards  his 
father ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them ;  yet  without  them  his  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camps ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrabal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the  win^.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  centre  pf  ScipK>'s  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  pushed  forward  close  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  hmi  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  line  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  on 
the  right  and  left ;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Scipio  m 
person  leading  his  right.™ 

^  Livy,  XXVm.  8.  bins,  has  been  altered  into  Ilipa.  on  the  an- 
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The  assault  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  light  troops  called  out  Hasdrubal's 
army;  the  Carthaginians  poured  forth  from  their  camp  without  ^^^^^^^^ 
waiting  to  eat,  iust  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia ;  their  *^ 

cavalry  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy ;  while  their  infantry  formed  in  its 
usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  for  a  time  motionless ; 
but  when  the  day  wa«  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skirmishers,  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  maniples,  and  formed  them  behind  his  in- 
fantry on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  behind  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  covenng  all. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Roman  Ime  seemed  advancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  right  wing  began  8eiDiogsiii<iaeompi«to 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wing  wheeled  to  ''**^" 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns ;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  columns  ;  and  both  infan- 
try and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings ; 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubal's  centre  were  standing  idle,  doing  nothing,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  move  from 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible  to  give 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  And  this  work 
was  not  long  ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span< 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  long  fast ;  men  petfect  in  all  their 
movements,  and  handled  by  theur  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con- 
fused by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  their  officers  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes  ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them- 
selves been  beaten ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
haste  than  order.'*  The  battle  was  won ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluge,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand  against  it, 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  camp.  Their  work,  however, 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthagiman  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  tamely,  and  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Scipio's 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves ;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  Carthaginian  eenerals  found  that  the  contest  in  Spain  was 
virtually  ended.  The  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  ^^^  i«iof  th^oww 
large  bodies  to  the  enemv ;  the  Spanish  towns  opened  their  gates  ^■»^'^  dominion  m 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands. 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  closely  foUowed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bsetis  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effected  their  escape  by  sea  to 
Gades.  Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
having  a  secret  interview  with  M.  Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  man- 
ner of  its  defection.  Scipio  himself  returned  by  slow  marches  to  Tarraco,  inquir- 
ing by  the  way  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  came 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  their  services,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  south,  to  wit- 
the  final  disperBion  of  the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  soon  after  rejoined  him  at 
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Tarraco,  and  reported  to  him  that  the  war  was  orer,  that  no  enemy  was  to  be 
fomid  in  the  field,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."  Scipio  there- 
fore sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  completion  of  his  work. 

His  own  mind  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action :  the  expulsion  of 
seivio  to  AW  ^^®  Carthaginians  from  Sptun  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 
jj^^SISiwiUis?.  it  might  enable  him  the  easier  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  He 
had  already  won  the  support  of  Masinissa  :*  but  he  desired  to  se- 
cure a  more  powerful  ally ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  Laelius  over  to  Africa,  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Masaesylian  king,  Syphaz,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  African  princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  m  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.  Syphaz  told  Laelius  that  be 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Sfeipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  Massesylian  kin^.  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  his  soli- 
tary frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  from  the 
shore. *^  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  hrought  Hasdrubal  from  Spain  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Scipio,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax ;  it  having  been  known* 
prohahly,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  Svphax ; 
and  by  his  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertainment.  Lse- 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  ma^ified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubcd  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  adminition 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  thaa 
in  war."  LsbUus  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  sp  overcome  by  Scipio's  in- 
fluence, as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,"  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  qure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival ;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sojphonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners."  Scipio, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spain 
lowmcooiKir  tile  8p«i.  to  Tarraco,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  im- 
**^  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south  : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him  ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy*s  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier."  But  surely,  if  anv  such  intention  had  been 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march* 
ed  back  behind  the  Iberus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious towns,  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Gades,  and  the 
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Carthaginian  army  was  broken  up.  Either  the  Spaniards  must  have  given  some 
new  provoeation,  which  called  Scipio  again  into  the  field ;  or  some  new  motive 
must  have  influenced  him,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  felt,  and,  outweighing  all 
other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.    Mago  had  bj  this  time  received 
instructions  froni  Hannibal ;  and  atting  under  such  direction,  he  p^^^^^         .^ 
was  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Romans  without  another  *"** 

struggle.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in.Castulo,  which  is  said  to  have 
fled  thither  after  the  dispersion  of  Hasdrubal's  army ;"  but  it  may  also  have  been 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  new  rising  against  the 
Romans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probably  employed  their 
treasures  liberally.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  without 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
bis  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  i^terwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  that  their 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them ;  or  they  may  have  she  wn  symp- 
toms of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief:  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo ;  Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  lUiturgi. 

niiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Beetis,  near  to  the  site  of  the 

J)re8ent  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  uur  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  sitaatioa  and  ttato  of 
rom  the  scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  ""*"**• 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  revolted  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  south  of 
Spain  ;^  but  after  their  defeat  and  death,  Illiturgi  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter ;  and  Castulo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  by  any  particular  acts  of  hostility.^ 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taked  for  this  aUeged  treason.  Without  any  terms 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  lutrnpLanaad^frnw- 
to  attack  illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  nationd  ob-  *^' 
stinacy  to  defend  it.  They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more  than 
once  repulsed ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear :  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  Laelius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
the  Roman  service,  men  trained  to  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the 
almost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  surprised  it  without 
resistance.^  Then  followed  a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  neither  a^e  nor  sex 
was  spared ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  the  people,  fire  was 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  Of  the  city,  and  lUitur^  was  totally  destroyed. 

Scipio  then  marched  to  Castub  to  support  L.  Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it 
seems,  to  make  no  impression  with  the  force  under  his  separate 
command.     But  Scipio's  anival,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Illi- 
tiu|^,  struck  terror  mto  the  besieged ;  uid  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  make  their 
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peace  by  surrendering,  not  their  town  only,  but  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  which 
was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  Romans  treated  Castulo,  says 
Livy,  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illiturgi ;  which  seems  to  tmply  that 
even  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.'' 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  Marclus  to  complete  the  work, 
ct  Astepai  MiMtvo-  whether  of  vengeance  or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
tioDofiutnhabitnti,  othcr  towns  of  Baetica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage."* Marcius  crossed  the  Bsetis,  and  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the!- 
towns  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  carrying  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  commumcations,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  in- 
stances of  desperation  which  testify  so  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  van- 
quished in  ancient  warfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
sallied  out  against  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left 
by  the  pile  performed  their  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.** 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted ;  and  Marcius  returned  to 
Offer  to  mmiidira*.  bis  gcucral  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
****  for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Gades,  oflfering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
In  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibal's  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army ;  and  Leelius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  could  really  be 
executed.** 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
8eiDio«iQi]i««:matiii7  cxcitemeut  which  he  had  undergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
ia£)RoBMn^.  ^pQjj  Scipio,  wWch  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re* 
garded  Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  countiy's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  Roman 
army.**  But  a  worse  mischief  was  tnreatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sucro,  at 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  etigaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albius,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  division 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  cau^ng  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  pojrer  of 
life  and  death.** 

The  alleged  raevance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
iteaMMti  0eipto%  M.  w  arrears.  This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  of 
Rome  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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sendee ;  and  as  tbe  Spanish  anny  had  ayowedlj  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  the  more 
freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  the  regular  manner. 
Scipio  himself  was  charged  with  injuring  the  discipline  of  his  army  by  his  indul- 
gence :  here,  as  m  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  per- 
sonal ascendency;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessaiy  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  lax  his  discipline  was,  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  plunder ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complained  that  they  were 
neither  paid  regularly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
war.  And  when^hey  heard  that  Scipio  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  north  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  example  of  t^ie  Campanians 
at  Rhegium,  to  secure  a  city  lor  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun- 
der and  the  tributes  of  the  surrouL  Jing  people.*^  It  is  said  that  Mago  from  Gades 
sent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Uarthage,  and 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generals,  take 
oath  of  fidehty  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  from  Rome." 
They  probably  thought-  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  Spain  without 
serving  any  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Mago's  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Sucro, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence ;  and  presently  seven 
military  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  affected  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ters had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity ;  they  acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded  ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Accordingly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldier^  to  come  to  New 
Carthage  to  receive  it." 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other ;  the  revolted 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  and  returned  quietly  to  jh.  matiMeneooMto 
their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  by  the  ^'^  ^'**»^- 
fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  things,  and  by  the 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  very  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage.  As  they  drew  near 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucro,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M. 
Silanus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonius  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio  would 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Carthage  m  high 
spirits :  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their  departure ; 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leave  him.  In  perfect  confi- 
dence they  dispersed  to  thdr  quarters  for  the  night. '®° 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  blindly  into  the  snare.    The  seven  tribunes,  who  met 
the  soldiers  on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  names  ,^„^„„,^„jj^ 
of  five  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  secure  in        *" 
the  course  of  the  evening  without  disturbance.    Accordingly  they  invited  them 
to  supper  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  them  in  close  custody  till 
the  next  morning.    But  all  else  was  quiet :  the  baggage  of  the  army  which  was 
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t(>  take  the  field  agsunst  the  Spaniards  began  to  move  before  daybreak ;  about 
dawn  the  columns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  out  of  the 
town.  But  thej  halted  at  the  gates ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  other 
gate  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  In 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No  sooner  were  they 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  Scipio  arose  to  speak.^"* 

The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  and  its  effect  was  over- 
^     ^  whelming.  •  The  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  completely  in 
^*tC"i7wUhiiieot  of  their  generaVs  power;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 
*"*  address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  svo- 

tence,  that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  tnat  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  he  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoining  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  mutineers ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard 
the  general  and  the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  Thej^were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  after 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.*"  ^ever  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  after 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punbhment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
Th«  nvoiuNi  Bpuknb  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
ANMbdiMd.  ^  draw  down  Scipio*8  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  on 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  agiunst  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
immediately  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny  ;  and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  Carthage.'** 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  rest.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  army 
BdpioifaitMTUwwtth  At  New  Carthage,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
**^"^^  neighborhood  of  Qades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.  Maanissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Qades,  and  was  professedly  consulting  with  Mago  how  one  more 
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attempt  might  be  made  to  restore  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spun.  But  his 
mind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavalry  to  arrange  and  effect 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  at 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
he  promised  the  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effect- 
ually.'^ Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa's  friendship ;  and  his  jouraey  from  New  Carthage  to  Gades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termmation  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north;  and  he  found  that  Mafo««ieB«t«8pji»ii, 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  SSrSSfCSdii; 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  tht  '^'^'' 
present,  at  an  end.  Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy ;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibal's  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.  It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  his  own,  had  provided  Mago 
with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.  He  was  supplied  with  mohey  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con- 
tributions, it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.'^*  He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipib  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Roman  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  belund  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.  This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  fmled :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  (Iviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller :  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  his  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  hy  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  return  of 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Italy,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishing  the  materials  of  a  future  army.'^* 

Spain  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthagmians ;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself, 
went  over  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.  Tnwity  with  <3«dM. 
Marcius,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  s«ipi»  »*»»"«>  »•">•. 
with  Rome.**"  He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  desirous  of  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  accordingly 
L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  appointed  proconsuls  to  succeed  him 
and  M.  Silanus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.  Scipio  mean- 
while, accompanied  by  C.  Lselius,  returned  to  Rome ;  he  could  not  have  a  tri- 
umph, because  he  had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor;  but  he  entered  the  city 
with  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  ingots, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  treasury ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that  he  was 
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elected  consul  immediately,  with  an  almost  imanimous  feeling  in  bis  favor.  His 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus.'"® 

Thus  the  war,  being  altogether  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
prmpectM  of  the  w«  ia  ^,0  Italj  onlj ;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  blazed ;  for 
'**'^'  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  his 

f  round  in  Bruttium.  Was  it  possible  that  Mago  might  kindle  a  fierce  flame  in 
iguria  ?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etruria,  and  reviving  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  This  was 
not  beyond  possibility :  but  Scipio,  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  rather 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  down  the  valley :  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy^  but  in  Afnca. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  un£prtunately  terminated.  From  a  note  in 
the  margin,  that  chapter  appears  to  have  been  nnished  on  the  5th  of  May ;  on  the  12th 
of  June  the  author  breathed  his  last  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War;  for  the  heading 
of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contain : — ^Last  years  'of  the 
war  in  Italy — Consulship  of  P.  Scipio— Scipio  in  Sicily — Siege  of  Locri — Scipio  in 
Africa — Hia  victories  over  Hasdruhal  Cisco  and  Syphax — The  Carthaginians  recall  Ebin- 
nibal  and  Mago  from  Italy — a.  u.  c.  648  to  a.  u.  c.  651. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  in  ancient  history,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  carry  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  best  suhstitate  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  the 
following  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1823, 
for  the  iSe  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopeedia  Metropolitana,  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neces- 
AdrentoiM  and  dMth  sity  of  actiug  entirely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
of  Mho.  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremacy 

of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  might  be  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
some  loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered :  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Italy,  tiU 
another  eflPort  could  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  hun,  was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared 
to  attack  him ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom- 
plish the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Has- 
druhal had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes.    Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 
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Carthaginian  interest  in  Spsun,  was  ordered,  as  we  ha^e  seen,  to  attempt  a  diver- 
aon  in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  by  sea,  landed  in  Li£;uria,  anr! 
surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.^  The  name  of  his  family  urged  the  Ganls  and  Li* 
gurians  to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  his  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown  ;  nor  are 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Tus- 
cany. We  only  find  that  he  became  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an 
*  obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  Ma^  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  From  the  scene 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  m  the  country  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly 
embarked  with  hts  troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards :  but  his  exer* 
tions  and  anxiety  of  mmd  had  proved  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  countiy*  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  against  the  over* 
bearing  resources  and  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.  The  account  of  his  operations  during  the  three  H«miM«nMa»ttiit. 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  un-  '''* 
satisfactory.  The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  even  themselves  to  have: 
believed.  But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  mspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  his  first- 
brilliant  triumphs.  For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  fronu 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  couldl 
build  from  the  Bruttium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  country.  Here* 
too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in  after- 
times;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  mterest  with  which  posterity  would  follow  his* 
progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute  particulars  of  his- 
campaigns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,'  a  town  situated  in  that 
comer  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired  by  conquest,  for 
himself  and  his  soldiers.  At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no  new  diversion  i 
could  be  effected  iil  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country 
called  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops  < 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the  Romans ;  and  moved  only  by  the  dis- 
asters of  others,  while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he  abandoned. 
Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and. 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his  numercus  vic- 
tories checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  important  services  in  Spain,  had  returned  to  Rome, . 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design  .  ^  c.  sw  a.  a 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to  leave  wni. 'sdoioM^Mik* 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  But  according  to  **  ** 
the  invariable  policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  ally 
in  the  country  which  he  was  going  to  make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Syphax,  the  most  con- 
riderable  of  the  Numidian  princes,  and,  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  concluded 
a  treaty  with  him.    But  Syphax  was  won  over  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by 
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the  charms  of  Sof  honkba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdruhal  Gisco ;  and  a  short  tisie 
before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connec- 
tion, ai^d  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  should  now  be 
obliged  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio,  however,  was  not  yet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  m  Africa.  Masinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  zeal  m  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  me  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  high 
amon^  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  m^bt  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  they 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself  to  Scipio 
80  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  after  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the 
siege  of  Utica,  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdruhal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  renuun,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
^gorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was^  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  with 

this  view  his  emissaries  were  continually  going  and  returning  be- 

|i»8i^Sr»d  Nooiidl  tween  the  Roman  and  Numidian  camps.     Their  temptations  to 

""'*  Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 

Ihe  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the 
giossibllity  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
>that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
.cawered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  similar 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
•ceived  the  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
A  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king ;  and  disgiusing  some  of  his  most  inteUigent 
soldiers  in  the  dres3  of  slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
.my's  camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
vtion.  At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members 
•of  the  military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion 
of  Scipio's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  nif  ht 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lcelius,  uis 
.second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  Laelius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached^  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  first 
tents  that  he  met  with.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out» 
iind  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  oat  of  the  camp.  Namhers 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets;  numhers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  tro<^  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  most  likely  to  direct  their 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax  him- 
self and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  camp  of  their  allies  oa 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Nuroidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the  progress 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay.  In  this  helpless  state  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  firo  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
.which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter ;  and  every  avenue 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  aH  striving  with  the 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  and  a 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.     The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  continued  lus  flight 
to  Carthage ;  while  Syphax  had  retreatea  into  the  opposite  direc-  h«  pism  uociMr  Tte. 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  ^'^ 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Cartnaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more.  Syphax  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  Numidia ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  iA  Spam,  encouraged  the  two  confederates 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege  of  Utica, 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  after  his  late  victory,  that  he 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  totally 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Nu- 
midia, and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces :  Laelius  and  Masinissa  were  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his  77  n  6«t  a  c. 
father's  kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle,  was  toi.  Da'tet  'ua  on- 
not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  Q!rtiM«iiiiL*'(M  «» 
his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Scipio  meantime  ^'^'' 
overran  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  he  sent  back  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  Utica;  and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  by 
his  presence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  complete  submission.  But  they  had  not  yet  abandoned  more  reso- 
lute counsels ;  and  instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  messen- 
gers to  Italy,  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet.  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  which  reaq^ed 
Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared 
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desperate,  and  a  deputadon  from  the  council  of  elders  was  sent  to  Scipio  to  solicit 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  thdr  entreaties :  th^  moved  Scipio,  however, 
to  dictate  Bi.i<*>i  conditiopfi  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sumcient  recompense  of  his 
victories ;  conditions  wJiicn,  by  obueing  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
Gaul, — to  cede  8pain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — ^to  give  up 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty, — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  oi 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio ;  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obliged 
btomiptionoruM  M.  to  regret  the  want  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
9"^*'^^^  femily  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 

doubtful ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  murative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which  here  be- 
comes of  considerate  importance.  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  anival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according  to  Livy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  l^ 
tween  them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  uemselves  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  ms  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Lslius,  in  all  probability  smcerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,*  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
Biytu  oTZauHL  "*** '  *^^  ^^^  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum', 
he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 
town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  ^ye  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 
and  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 
by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected  some 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  ob^rve  his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safetv  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  terminatbn  of  hostilities.  The  report  of  this  conference, 
and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman 
family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  oi 
fiicts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothrog ; 
and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  into  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 
struggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of ;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Masinissa,  however,  with  four  thou- 
sand Kumidian  cavalry,  besides  six  thousafid  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the 
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sei-vices  of  Numidians,  had  now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  two  thousand  horse 
of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune,  and  activity  of  Masinissa. 
The  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius  from  the  information  given  to  hkn  by  Lae- 
lius,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states  that  the  Roman  legions  were 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  every  alternate  line  did 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them^  but  were  placed  one  behind  an- 
other, thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  army 
from  front  to  rear.  These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light- armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  cliarge  of  the  elephants,  and  to  draw  them 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed  entirely 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidiansv  on  the  right,  and  Lselius,  with  the  Italians, 
on  the  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to  these  were  pla'ced  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  Liguri- 
ans,  Qauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moors.  The  ftecond  line 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves ;  while  Hannibal  himself,  with  his  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  third  line,  which  was 
kept  m  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalry 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen  under  Masinissa;  and  the^ 
Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Laelius  and  the  Italians.  After  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidinns  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibars  elephants  advanced 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings ;  so 
that  Lselius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  from  the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line, 
and  did  much  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and  becoming  ungov- 
ernable, they  were  enticed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  open,  and  were  thus 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.  Meantime  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met : 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibal's  army,  not  being  prop- 
erly supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground  ; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon  the  Africans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted 
by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, defeated  and  disperseid.  Hannibal,  with  bis  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugi- 
tives, by  presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  a  different 
direction  ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  be 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been 
engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extricated  his 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  Hannibal,  commenced 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  per- 
fect in  courage  and  in  discipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  they  fell  in  the  ranks 
where  they  K>ught,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  their  comrades  with  un- 
abated zeal.  At  last  Laelius  and  Masinissa  returned'  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
BTtny,^    Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still  maintained  their 

*  Th6  bftttle  of  Marengo  forms,   in  many    tanoe  Arom  the  scene  of  the  first  en(ypagement 
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high,  reputation ;  and  moet  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  resisting  to 
the  last.  FUght,  indeed,  was  not  easy ;  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the 
Roman  and  Numidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the 
Metaurus,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that  his  country 
would  now  need  his  assistance  more  th^  ever ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearing  his  full 
share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain, 
fieMiisof  tu  batu*  *^^  ***  equal  number  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
'*' '  *'     battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.    It  was 

not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  materials  for 
forming  a  generu  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  ungle  eiforta 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec« 
ond  Punic  War,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio ; 
'fttiM  of  «k*  iMMM  Aiid  they  again  sent  depufies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
ftutodtoCMth.6*.  injustice  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
pore  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
tions for  peace.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfoi-tunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  **  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  their 
elephants ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  Romans ;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  a^es  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
(^  the  Roman  general.'  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted^ a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speaking  agamst 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain ;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  at 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace  was  accordingly 
signed ;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  having  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his 
wiMd<nnMU«poii(7«r  couduct,  ds  a  citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
S^i^'dirthSilrSd  He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorlHtant^  power  of  an  order  of 
COM  M  AntioebiM.'  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abused.     He  turned  his  attention  also  to  the'  employment  of  the  public 

respond  with  one  another ;  for  at  Zama  the  re-  thiea  Damaa.  OoBmpagne  de  1800,  and  Fietokm 

■erve  was  defeated  by  the  charge  of  Lnlioa ;  et  OonquHet  om  Franfois^  tome  xiii. 

while  it  waa  victorioaa  at  M«renffo,  owing  to  '  Polybina,  XV.  1«. 
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revenue,  mueb  of  which  he  found  to  be  embezzled  by  persons  in  office,  whOe  the 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contribntions  due  to  the  Romans 
by  the  last  treaty.  When  a  man  of  such  high  character  raised  his  voice  against 
so  ipross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popular  part  of  the  Cartha^ 
giman  constitution  to  mve  hun  effectual  support ;  and  it  appears  that  the  evil  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  public  services.  Han- . 
nibal,  however,  had  thus  created  many  powerfi^  enemies ;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatredi  The  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
commanding  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  Antioehus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  He  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign ;  and  the  Romans 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.  Accordingly  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  pumsh  Hannibal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Hannibai,  knowmg  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup* 
ported  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  found 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
glor^  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  ot 
Aniiochus,  at  Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  his  way 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occssion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  ^„  ^  AnuoohM. 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent*  with  an  army  into  ^S^^^SlJ^,  % 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable ;  and  an  ^"'^ 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia.  When  this  meas. 
ure  was  abandoned,  owinff,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  kmg's  jealousy  of  the  glory  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was^^  that  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Macedon  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might  do,  by  forsaking 
its  ally  as  soon  as  h^  should  experience  any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also 
neglected ;  uid  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Antioehus ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which 
bis  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the  king  no  essential  service ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Antioehus  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the 
articles"  of  the  treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  govemm^t.  His  last 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  five  years ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  ffsined  a  vic- 
tory, while  commanding  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  kinff  of  Per- 
ffsmnsb  All  his  own  prospects  had  long  since  been  utterly  rained ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might  have  satisfied  the  most  violent 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  But  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  oneasinessi 
while  Hannibal  lived ;  and  when  a  Roman  embasay  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Pru^ 

•  livy,  XXXIV.  60.  •  Iiivy,  XXXVL  7^  "  Polyblus,  XXI.  li. 
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that  kmg,  whether  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ambsssadon^ 
promised  to  put  their  ffreat  enemj  into  their  hands.  His  treachery,  however,  was 
suspected  by  HannibsJ;  and  when  he  found  the  avenues  to  his  house  secured  by 
the  king's  ffuards,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emerfirency.  Some  particulars  are  added  by 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  which,  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  lUiely  to  have  become 
publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hanni- 
bal died  by  his  own  hsnd,  to  avcnd  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which 
OsAnMiM  ^^7  ^^^  followed  the  true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  asagn 

a  high  place  to  Hannibal  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  great- 
est oi  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotimi  to  the  interests  of  his  country  were  all  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  the  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Juvenal 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  hsd  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  ffenius, 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  judg- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country ;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zama  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repuriag  it,  afilms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despaii 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  their 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  uncharged  with  a  single  error ; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marchinc;  to 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannie,  is  founded  on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendency 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exercised 
alike  in  his  prosperity  aixd  adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  vanous  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  character 
of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible ; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keepmg  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  blind  obstinacy. 
He  stands  reproached,  however,  with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  char^  \s  sustained  by  no  facts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  ^reat  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  imputati(Mi  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  utterly 
oalummous.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  modem  principles,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  ;  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  excess 
of  hostility.  Yet  many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even  by  his 
enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  ffenerals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him ;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  orcunary  proce^ngs  of  Roman  com- 
manders, his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  little  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Marcellus  or 
'Scipio ;  nor  can  the  unrenoy  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his 
friends,  to  both  which  Poly  bins  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him, 
be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high  sta- 
tion to  be  forgetful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards  their  grand 
•objects;  and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of  great  public  talents 
and  brilliant  sncceases  ^oud  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  incufference  to  human 
:  suffering. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TABLES. 


The  preeediDff  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  and  militaiy  tribunes  from 
the  be^ninff  or  the  commonwealth  to  the  Granlish  invasion,  according  to  four  distinct 
authorities :  Uie  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionyaius 
of  Halicamassus.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  each  list  according  to  the  chronoU 
ogy  adopted  by  its  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chronolocry  varies,  the  same 
year  will  be  found  mariced  by  the  names  of  different  sets  of  consuTs,  according  aa  we 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  were  duBcovered  in  the  year  1546, 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  being  made  on  the  sround  of  the 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  their 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  have  been  often  published.  My 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius;  and  I  have  been  careful  to  give 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticing  the  additions  b^  which  Sigonius  attempted 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  efbced  words  of  the  original  marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  discovery 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  former  re- 
mains had  been  found.  This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  Signer  Borghesi,  an 
eminent  Italian  antiquary,  published  a  fac-simile  of  these  new  portions  of  the  Fasti,  and 
illustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  published  at  Milan  in  we  year  1818.  The  new 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before;  so  that  in  several  instances  a 
word,  of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  preserved  in  the  former  fragments,  was  now 
completed  by  the  macovery  of  tiie  remaining  syllable,  after  an  intervtd  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  I  have,  therefore,  copied  their  contents  from  Borghesi's  edition,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigonius. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  Sie  Greek  Olympiads;  but  they  preserve  in  several  places 
notices  of  theyears  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  Quinc- 
tilius  and  P.  Ciuriatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  triumph  of  the  consuls  who  im- 
mediatdy  succeeded  the  decemvirate,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Valerius,  is  assigned  to  the 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appeals,  ^n,  that  these  Fasti  only  allow  two  years  to  the 
decemvirate,  and  not  three;  and,  moreover,  that  they  place  its  commencement  in  the 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  livy. 

IL  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronology ;  but  he  too,  from  time  to 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus  ne  places  the  first  institution 
of  the  military  tribuneship  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  beginninfi^  of  the  decemvirate  in  302 
(HI.  33).  Taking  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  points,  Ihave  calculated  fr'om  them 
the  dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  accordmg  to  Livy's  list  of  consuls.  This 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  year  247 ;  but  then  it  seems 
probable  that  livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  commonwealth  by 
accident;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted  those  of  one  or  two  years  more  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus.  With  the  addition  of  these  three 
years,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  would  become  the  year  244,  which  would 
agree  with  livjps  own  calculation  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  kbgs;  but  as  my  object 
in  these  tablet  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology  of  the  several  authorities  than 
to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I  have  reckoned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 
of  tiie  Fasti  according  to  Li^,  than  livy  himself  allows  for. 

IIL  Dionysius  regularly  gives  the  Olympiads  along  with  the  Roman  consulships,  so 
that  the  synchronistie  part  of  his  chronology  can  be  ascertained  with  certaiaty.  With 
him,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  first  year  of  the  sixty-eiflhth  Olymfaad 
(L  74) ;  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  fidls  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad; 
so  that  there  were  just  one  hundbred  and  twenty  years  between  them.    Again,  the  first 
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year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  from  the  fcandation  of 
Rome  (I.  75) ;  so  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  fidls,  according  to  Dionysins,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  366,  and  the  intermediate  years  can,  therefore,  be  determined  without  difficulty. 
But  as  the  remaixung  part  of  Dionvsius'  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  313,  we  can- 
not compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  from  313  to  366,  with  those 
of  the  F^ti  Capitolim,  of  livy,  and  of  Diodorus. 

IV.  Diodorus  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  synflhroniatio  system  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionyaras.  We  have  not  his  list  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost :  but  the  seventy-fifth  OlympiMl  fiUl^  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Proclus  Virginius,  whereas  tiiat  same  consul* 
ship  is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
piad. Accordingly,  if  the  list  of  consuls  in  tiie  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus'  reckoning,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Ainety-ninth  Olympiad.  And  yet  he  does  place  it  In  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Pelybius  (L  6), 
snd  it  was  probably  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it  He  had  already  introduced  into  his  list  several  vanattons 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  bonysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4 ;  and  he  had  then  in- 
serted two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  livy,  and  to  tiie  Fasti  Capitolini,  in 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82^.  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysius was  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.  The  difference  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assigns  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirato  instead  of 
three;  and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  later  than  by  Dionysius,  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But  after 
this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  difference  is  a^ain  raised 
to  six  years,  and  the  Gfaulish  invasion  ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olymp. 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  ll  Sergius,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  Servilius, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Oly^p.  92-3.  The  ob- 
ject desired  is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olymp.  98-2.  But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
chronology,  although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  giving 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  nils  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribuneships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Gaulish  invasion;  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
very  same  with  the  tribunes  whom  he  had  bdTore  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  s^  under  whose 
tribuneship  he  had  given  his  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  vrill  suffice  in  illustration  of  tiie  table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign 
history,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
323,  according  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
C.  Julius,  had  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  anny 
into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
Now  this  year,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  St 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  But  the  darthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  XIIL  43,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  I.  1,  ad  finem,  so  that  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nine- 
teen years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  of  IKodorus.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  toe  Roman  annaliste  confdsed  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifm 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc^dides,  in.  86),  that  is,  in  CHymp.  88-2.  But  this 
IS  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  Ilie 
expedition  of  Laches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  inognifi- 
cant  that  it  cannot  foe  conceived  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
Carthaginian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  against  SeUnus  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  ships  of  war;  and  his  mat 
success  in  the  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  to  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  neighboring  countries.     Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  ninety- 
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second  Olympiad  synchronize  with  the  consnkhip  of  T.  Qnindina  and  C.  lattni,  that  is, 
with  the  year  323  or  324  of  Rome) 

JVote. — ^I  have  said  that  livy  places  the  he^^miing  of  the  deoemvirate  in  the  year  303. 
His  words  are,  **  Anno  trecentesimo  altero  qaam  co^ta  Roma  erat.**  IH  33.  Bat  1^^ 
nius  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  out 
nine  years  in  Livy's  narrative  between  the  first  decemvirate  and  the  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneehip,  which  Livy  places  beyond  all  dispute  in  the  year  310.  As  to  the 
grammatical  question,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  point  has  l>een  contested,  yei  it 
seems  to  me  certain  that  <*  Amio  trecentesimo  altero**  must  signify  the  year  302,  and  not 
301.  For  **  alter**  must  inmiediately  precede  ^  tertius,"  and  uere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
■*  Anno  trecentesimo  tertio**  would  signify  the  year  803.  The  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  stch  expressions  as  **  alter  ab  undecimo,**  which,  although  Servius  interprets* 
even  tlds  to  mean  the  **  thirteenth,**  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be  fairly  understood  to  be  the 
twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is  followed,  and  the  eleventh 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  twelfth  as  the  second  from  the  eleventh,  the 
thurteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  thirteenth  of  March  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  day  before  ihe  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  because  the  fifteenth  itself 
is  reckoned  as  the  first  But  in  abstract  numeral  expressions,  such  as  **  trecentesimo 
altero,"  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  followed,  and  ^  alter**  is  there* 
fore  the  ^  second**  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  ^  ^^centesuno  primo"  would  be  the 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it  The  usage  of  the  Greek  word  6dnfot  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  this.  •  Awr/py  Irci  fttrd  nrv  iidjofif  would  be  the  year  next  after  the  battle,  which  we 
^ould  more  naturally  call  the  **•  first  year'*  after  it.  But  *oXvfi«iaf  itvrip^  irp^  ralf  Imrhr 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad.  If  Sigo- 
nius*  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  embarrass  his  system  BtUl 
more;  for  if  ^trecentesimo  altero**  means  what  we  should  call  ''the  three  hundred  and 
first,**  then  **  treceinteaimo  decimo**  in  livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  what  we  should  call  the 
'*  three  hundred  and  mnth,**  it  being  certaui  that  in  all  reckonings  **  altc^  is  immediately 
followed  by  **  tertins." 
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I  HAVE  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  time 
at  which  they  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  I  have 
given,  as  before,  the  lists  of  consuls  from  livy  and  Diodorus  so  far  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them;  and  I  have  now  given  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which 
relate  to  the  period  contained  in  the  t&les  without  any  omission,  anH  at  the  same  timp 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodoras  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of  Uw  with  the  year  459 ; 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting  for  several  years  l\ere  and  t£^  e  both  before  and 
after  that  period.  I  have,  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  one  of  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  SicUian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS.  ^nd  gave  his  copv  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  337-299,  under  the  title  oihinitl^  xf^vw. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extracts 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  CaasTodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  Noris  towards  tiie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  tiiey 
may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Gnevius'  Collec- 
tion of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
and,  according  to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  alK)ut  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  lust  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
of  errors ;  but  both  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  rep- 
resenting all  the  years  of  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  ^ve 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Sicuian 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  lik«  Cassiodorus,  gave  only 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships ;  and  not  being 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were  continuous  in  point  of  time, 
he  has  marked  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  insomuch  tiiat,  placing  that 
invasion  in  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  fail  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  five  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  tiie  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  Eftstily  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  g^ven  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  to 
each  other  has  misled  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 
give  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  Volumnius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus:  Calatinus  is  corrupted  int9  <* Catacion,"  Dentatus 
into  **  Benacus,"  CsediciuB  into  **  Decius,"  Caudex  into  "  Thaugatus,"  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
eommon  cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  **  Cambius"  in  the  Si- 
dlian  Fasti,  and  *<  Cinna"  in  those  of  Noris ;  and  many  others  recur  which  it  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  tiie  corresponding  years  in  the  Fasti  CapitoUni,  or  from  any  correct 
Ust  of  the  eonsnls.  Some  eonruptions,  however,  eanoot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al-* 
ways  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  meant  to  give  different  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 
Fasti. 

With  regard  to  Livy's  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VIL  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Grauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sul- 
pidus  Petlens  aad  11  Valerius  Publicoia.  Reckoning  the  years  fh>m  this  point,  accord- 
big  to  livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  coasulehip  of  Q.  Fabiua  Gurges  and  D.  Junios 
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Brutus,  the  last  mentioned  in  bis  tenth  book,  would  fiill  in  the  year  469.  But  Sigonins 
places  it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been  wholly  taken  up  by  inter- 
regna, and  so  to  have  been  marked  by  no  consuls'  names.  This  he  does,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile Livy  with  himself,  because  lus  reckonings  elsewhere  require,  as  he  thinks,  the 
insertion  of  a  year  more  than  he  has  actually  accounted  for.  That  is  to  say,  Livy,  in  th« 
beginning  of  the  31st  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  which  passed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end  of  the  second,  had  furnished  him  with  mat- 
ter for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius,  when  the  first  Punic 
war  be^n.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  But  as  the  number  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  would  Sjgree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  it  has  been  long 
since  corrected  in  the  nrinted  editions  to  **  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight"  Sigonius, 
however,  argued  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Roman  nu- 
merals CDLXXVIIL  having,  as  he  thinks,  been  corrupted  from  CDLXXXVI.  the  third 
X  having  been  altered  to  V,  and  the  V  separated  into  II.  He  therefore  places  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having,  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a 
whole  year  of  interre^a,  not  noticed  by  livy,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  the  year  422. 
Now,  without  this  additional  year,  the  m«t  Punic  war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  begin  in  487 ;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  between  the  retreat  of 
P^rrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  namely,  those  of  Q.  Pgul- 
mns  and  C.  Fabius  in  485,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurffes  and  L.  Mamilius  in  489.  The  first 
of  these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXIII. }  44,  as  well  as  by  Zo- 
naras,  VIII.  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris,  and  is  admitted  by  Sigonius 
himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  The  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L. 
Mamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noris,  and  is  required  by 
the  dates  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  consulship  of  D.  Junius  Pera  and  N. 
Fabius  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  manifestly  making  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  intermediate  consuls  are  k>st 
Zonaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  beingsent  against  the  Volsuiians,  and  expressly  says  that 
he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  **  SSmilius,"  according  to  the  present  text  of  Zonaras  in 
the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.  But  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  eighth 
book  of  Zonaras,  L.  JBmilius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  PhiUppus  in  473,  is  in  one 
MS.  called  May(Xco»,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  Ai/iAiof  and  Ma/tfXio;  may  be 
eonfounded  with  each  other.  And  further,  Sigonius  acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  tlie  Fasti  Capitouni.  Thus,  according  to 
Livy,  there  would  be,  in  fiict,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  his  fifteen  first  books, 
and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — ^that  is,  with  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  M.  Fulvius ;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  also  the  events  of  sixty- 
three  years — ^firom  the  year  487  to  the  year  650,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  F. 
^lius  Petus,  before  the  expuratlon  of  which  the  war  with  Carthage  was  concluded — as 
the  first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.  And  thus  the  correctness  of 
SifiTonius'  alteration  of  livy's  date  from  CDLXXVIII.  to  CDLXXXVI.  is  indeed  estab- 
lished,  although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  it ;  for  livy  does  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  consul  in  486,  but  that  his 
own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App.  Claudius'  consulship, 
had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.  And,  therefore,  aecorcMng  to  Livy,  the  first  year 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  487, 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punio  war  in  650. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hope- 
less now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  per- 
plexity to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  nnd  every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to 
a  different  year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  connect  it  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt.  The  era  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately ;  nor  can  we  determine  the 
,  chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itself  or  as  compared  with 
the  chronology  of  Greece.  Our  existing  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflict- 
ing to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
history  and  chronology  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  standing-place  is  not  to 
be  fbund.  The  five  years  of  anarchy  diirlng  the  discussions  on  tiie  Lieinian  laws  are, 
indeed,  utterly  improbable,  and  we  may  safe^  assume  that  they  could  not  have  happen- 
ed exactly  as  th«v»  are  represented.  But  Cn.  Flavins,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord'  that  it  was  dedicated  204  years  after  the  dedication 

sF1tiir,HiflkNatar.XXZm.|19.    EcLSiDiff. 
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of  the  Capitol ;  and  this  ag^rees  exactly  with  the  Fasti  Oapitolim,  which  place  the  sdOe* 
ship  of  Flavins  and  the  censorship  of  Fabins  and  Decius  in  the  year  of  Rome  449.  It 
is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  should  be  placed  later  than  its  common 
date ;  and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  ma^  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  period  for  which  we  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  bear 
any  inquiry.  Yet  Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  his 
chronology  of  the  suMequent  Gaulish  wars  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  Rome 
was  taken  in  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  doubtless  may  have  been  mis- 
led, and  Cn.  Fulvius  may  have  had  no  sufficient  authority  for  fixing  the  mterval  between 
the  dedication  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  out  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the  records  on  which  they  relied 
were  uncertain,  as  indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  vfhai  probability 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  conclusion  ? 

I  follow,  then,  the  common  chronology  of  Rome ;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  ynih.  the 
authors  of  ^  VAit  de  verifier  les  Dotes,  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  upon 
their  office,  but  because  it  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference ;  and  if  not  correct, 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  system  which 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  this  has  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr's  datea 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certamty  of  his  amend- 
ed chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  denarting- 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  histoiy 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  16.— Paob  87. 

I  might  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  note  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  k,  that  the 
reading,  **  Turrianum  a  Fregellis  accitum/'  is  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  Bamberg  MS. 
reads  **  vulcaniveis  aocitum  r  one  of  those  at  Paris  (called  by  Hardnin  and  Brotier  ^  Re- 
gius 11.**  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  library,  6797)  reads  *<  at  vul- 
gamulis  accitum :"  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  umny  others  in  Pliny,  is 
merely  a  iklse  restoration  of  a  passage  wludi  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  is  nmnteUigi- 
ble,  but  which  clearly  contained  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  later 
MSS.  Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  readiiig 
was  **  et  Volsiniis  accitum  f  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approves  rather  of  Jahn's  eon- 
iecture,  **  Vulcanium  a  Veils  accitum,''  as  agreeing  more  neariy  with  the  traees  preserved 
in  the  Bamberg  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  reUeved  from  an  apparent  contradictiop,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.  I 
find  that  Mr.  Millinffen  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  **  Fregenis"  instead  of 
^  Fregellia,"  he  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  that  we  were  but  fightiiv; 
with  a  shadow. 


ADDENDA. 


Thb  following  notes  are  extracted  from  manuseripts  of  the  Anthor's,  some  of  them 
written  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  this  history,  but  the 
ehief  part  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  of  Biographies  in  the 
Encyclopasdia  Metropolitana  into  a  continnons  history  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open 
with  the  first  Pnnic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  woric  had  just  been  broken 
off  by  bis  death.  As  they  contain  information,  and  express  opinions  on  several  izrteiw 
esting  questtons  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  iiw 
sert  Siem. 

N(Mn  A,  to  p.  466,  L  64. 

If  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roman  people  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size 
and  aspect  of  their  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  thev  language,  their  manners, 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  pumic,  their  principles 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  snd  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  as 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  almost  vanishing  forms 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  how  can  we  supply,  and 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seemingly  unmeaning  images, 
which  our  fragments  of  mformation  offer,  as  perplexing  and  mcongruous  as  the 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  within  the  walls  ascribed 
to  Servius  TuUius.  Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles ;  but  this  enclosure 
was  far  frt>m  being  all  built  over.  Sacred  groves,  the  remains  of  the  forest 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very 
numerous ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such  as  still  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  space.^  As  in  so  many 
other  towns  in  their  origmal  state,  the  walls  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river,*  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Aventine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  Quadrifons,  and  the  ^est^m  extremity  of 
the  Circus  If  aximus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs  sprang  up 
m  this  quarter ;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  Tiber,  without  the 
Porta  Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.'  Buildlnes  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Tiber  also,  connect- 
ing the  fortress  oo  the  Janiculus  with  the  city :  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome» 
from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of  the  Quirinal,  the  space  before  the  walls  seems 
to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,*  and  the  houses  lofty;  the  different 
floors'  being  occupied  by  different  families,  according  to  the  practice  still  so  com* 
mon  m  Scotland  and  on^e  continent.    There  was  as  yet  little  of  ornamental 

1  BonBen^B  Besohii^bang  der  Stadt  Bom,  *  Kiebubr,  Abriss  dw  Gesohlohte  de  Stedt. 
Vol.  I.  p.  678.  Iln  Bunsen^s  Borne,  p.  112]. 

■  Bunsen,  p.  628,  Sm.    Niebobr,  Bom.  Hist.       *  Taoitos,  Annal.  XV.  48. 
VoL  m.  p.  86C,  note  526.  *  This  is  said  expreesly  by  Bionysias,  X.  88, . 

of  the  hoQsw  on  tbe  Aventine. 
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arehitecture,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  from  Greece ;  and  of  the 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  works 
which  peculiarly  characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  her  roads,  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  wer6  in  eidstence;  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Yetos ;  but  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age ;  theb  course  was  almost  wholly  undeiground  f 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  mvading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  waten  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  459  had  been  paved  with  basalt/  as 
far  as  Bovillse,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ton  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  'Rburtine.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latium  wa3  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  bad  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  of  its  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tinually end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  offering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citedels  of  their  towns.  Accordingly,  Pliny  reckons  up  the  names 
of  fifty-three^  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
onl^  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Crustimeria,  Corioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  <Src.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidenas,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.*  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  takea 
in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans;  Thus,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  land^°  con- 
quered from  an  enemy  ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome, 
extending  only  about  five  miles"  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnse  and  Fidense, 
the  latter  five  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  By  property,  xT^(fs»f,  he  meant  possessiones,  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemv.  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  it. 

Polybius  has  remarked/'  that  the  old  Latin  language  differed  so  much  from 

*  Frontinxis,  de  AqtuedttctibnA,  7.  18.    The  of  its  oourae  was  forty-three  miles,  all  of  wMch, 

.  Aqtia  Appia  had  its  soorce  near  the  road  to  except  821  paoes,  was  undeigroand.     Fronti- 

Proneste,  between  the  seveDth  and  eighth  mile-  xius,  c.  6. 

stones  from  Rome ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  '  Livy  X.  47,    Silioe  perstrata  est.    SileK  is 

oourse  to  the  point  at  which  the  diatribation  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blackish  gray  color,  made 

•  of  the  water  took  place,  near  the  Porta  Trl-  up  of  a  oryBtallized  mass  of  augite,  leodte,  se- 
gemina  (at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  oute,  &e.    See  Bunsen^s  Rome,  p.  50,  note, 
towards  the  Palatine^,  was  11  miles  and  190  '  III.  6. 

paces.    It  was  carrieo  nnder^ronnd  the  whcle       '  Gabiis  desertaor  atqne  Fidenis  Vicus.    See 

•  of  the  distance,  except  for  sixty  paces  close  to    also  Cicero,  pro  Plando. 

the  Porta  Capena  (in  the  low  groundjjast  nn-  "  Xiivv,  Iv.  48.    Nee  enim  ferme  qaicqnam 

der  the  southern  end  of  the  Ceefian).    TneAnle  agri,  ntin  nrbe  alleno  8(^o  poslt&,  non  armia 

VetuB  was  contracted  for  in  the  year  482  (461  partnm  erat. 

.  aooordlog  to  Frontinns),  and  oompleted  a  few  '*  Strabo,  V.  p.  160.    Compare  livy,  I.  i8| 

;  yeani  afterwarda.    Its  source  was  twenty  miles  and  II.  89. 

.  Drom  Rome,  above  Tlbor ;  and  the  whole  length  "  III.  22. 
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that  apoken  in  his  time,  that  even  those  of  the  Romans  who  understood  it  hest 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  found  great  difficulty  in  interpreting.  This 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  heginnmg  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the 
famous  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  heen  preserved  to  our  own  times, 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  in  the  Punic  wars  the 
Latin  language  Vas  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Virgil : 
the  inscription  on  the  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio,  wh<^ 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  and  only  diflfor  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  exclusive  of  Bruttium, 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  of  the  whole  countiy  north  of  the  Rubicon 
and  the  Macra,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  have  amounted  to  770,000  men,  in  the  year 
629.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  confusion"  in  the  reck- 
oning, and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
Even  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get«  free  population  of  1,440,000  persons 
in  the  viffor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who 
were  unoer  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  population  of  Italy, 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  The 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculscte.  In  Campania  the  slaves  must  have 
been  numerous :  in  Etruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  amongst  the  citizens, 
that  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Etruscans.  But 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  itself,  the  slaves 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  and  consider  the  num- 
ber and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  the  sum 
for  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently great.  No  doubt  it  had  once  been  far  greater ;  but  the  long  and  bloody 
wars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  diminished  it  enor- 
mously, to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  were  mostly  held 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must  we  conceive  of  these 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modern  tiipes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivated  carelesslv  and 
partially :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  had  forced 
into  productiveness,  was  allowed  ta  return  to  its  natural  barrenness.  ]^esides, 
the  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  if 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  in  the  valley  of  tht 
Amo;  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  from  the  state  of  imprac- 
ticable marshes ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by  .trade,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modem 
Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial spirit  among  the  Romans  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
This  is  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,"  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  senator,  or  fether  of  a 
senator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  three  hundred  amphorse. 

"  Polybius  reckons  the  fonr  Boman  legions  dtizens  of  foreign  states,  who  were  manidpes 

employed  in  the  ileld,  and  the  reserve  which  of  Borne,  it  wonid  on  this  occasion  comprise 

covered  the  city,  as  exdntive  of  tiie  censos  of  the  Campanians ;  and  we  thos  get  a  number 

the  Bomans  and  Campanians ;  that  is,  the  com-  very  closely  agreeing  with  the  sum  of  the  Bo- 

Slete  census,  inclnding  the  legions  stationed  in  mans  and  Campanians  as* given  by  Polybias, 

icily  and  Tarentam^  would  have  given  a  sum  273^00,  if  we  suppose  that  he  ought  to  have 

total  of  824,900.    But  the  census  for  the  year  induded  the  soldiers  actually  employed  in  this 

582,  gives  only  270,818  oitiiens.    Now  if,  as  amount,  instead  of  reckoning  them  separately. 

Niebuhr  sopposesy  the  census  included  all  thjwe  ^  Livy,  XXI.  68. 
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Tbe  avoivred  oliject'  of  tUi  law  was  to  exelude  the  nobiiity  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce ;  the  professed  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  that  trade  was 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator :  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resisted 
strenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  snd  carried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proves 
that  they  felt  the  restriction  much  more  as  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probaUe  that  the  real  obiect  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  Ur  monopolize  the 
profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competition  of  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealth  would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romaps  had  no  time  to  develop  itself ; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the  security,  and  mnch  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  had  undergone  a  change 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  trade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  simplest  callings^'  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coin^'*  for  the  first  time  .only  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then,,  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
who  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoul>tedly  the  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  ratiier  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration ;  feelinffs  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inasmuch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surely  lessen  ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  tbe  worst 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  aged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Sie  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind ;  and,  opposed  to  these,'  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  not  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification  :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners ;  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation  :  if  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  q^  the  forum,  turha  forensis ;  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  weuare  of  their  race,  and 
require'd  of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  m  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  i^esolute  control  of  ajyie* 
tite,  obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  thin^  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged ;  for  on  these  pomts  law  and  public  opinion  alwavs  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  tie  was  sel- 
dom broken,  either  by  adultery  or  by  divorce  ;^^  and  the  obedience  of  children 

"  Barben  were  unknown  at  Rome,  aeoord-  "  It  is  a  well-known  stoiy  tfaat  Sp.  GervShib 

faMf  to  Varro  (PKny,  VII.  69^,  tiU  the  year  654;  was  the  flrrt  Bomasi  who  divorced  his  wife ; 

bakon,  or  rather  bread>Biakera.  till  the  year  and  that  this  took  phuie  after  the  end  of  the 

560.    (Pliny,  XVIIL 11.)    Bat  Mie  oldest  fbod  first  Punio  war  (See  Anl.  GeUios,  IV.  8.  Valor, 

of  the  Komaas  yrwpuU,  a  sort  of  paste  made  Maximns,  II.  1,  §4).  Niebuhr  (fiom.  HistVoL 

of  spelt  (fiur);  like  the  polenta  of  muze,  so  ooznr-  III.  p.  414)  and  HuRo  (€^eschichte  des  Bom. 

monly  eaten  in  Italy  now.  Beohts,  p.  114)  oonnder  this  as  a  mistake ;  and 

*  Pliny,  XXXIIL  S.  poMib^  tt  la  not  to  bs  taken  to  the  letter.   Bui 
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to  their  parents  was  secured  at  once  bj  the  general  feeling  and  hj  law.  Ths 
laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  patestds  confer  on  l^e  parent  an  exclusive  aa« 
thority,  and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  oa 
the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental  affection,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children ;  and  this  natural 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  government  and  political ; 
neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  beinff  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded 
m  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  m  the  other. 

But  although  m  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage  tie  was  most  rarely 
broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  ima^e  that  the  standard  of  morals  approached  nearly 
to  the  purity  required  by  Chrisdanity.  As  if  compromising  with  passions  which 
it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerated  some  kinds  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  others.  The  plays  of 
Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  (^  Greek  origin,  could  not  have  been  relished 
by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  the^  describe  resem^ 
bled  actual  life  at  Borne,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.  So  universal  is  the  ten- 
dency  of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  believe,  even  without 
express  testimony,"  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments^ 
even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  unfit  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  «ntertunments  known  by  the 
name  of  FabulsB  Atellanae,'*  without  any  degradation,  although  ihese*^  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  r^^lar  drama.  It  seems  aa 
if  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  fanwous  principle  of  Aristotle,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  particular  occasions,  that 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  preserved 
safe  from  thdr  dominion.  Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  tn^edy  has 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  in* 
dulgedin  the  grossest  indecencies;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their  season  of 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the  Liberalia,  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals, gave  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature ;  and 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we 
not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  whereby  it  was 
posuble  to  regulate  the  escape  of  fedings  too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether. 

NoTK  B,  to  page  460, 1.  89. 

The  expression  in  Yarro  is  remarkable,  ''  T.  Manlio  Consule  bello  Carthagini- 
ensi  primo  confecto"  (Ling.  Lat.  IV.  p.  39,  Ed.  Varior.  1619),  and  again  in  Livy, 

if,  as  tha  storv  seems  to  imply,  Carvilias  di-  therefore,  in  later  fames,  when  divorces  were 

vorced  his  wiu)  in  order  to  marry  another  (and  frequent,  it  fell  into  disose,  as  did,  in  fact,  the 

this  is  the  notion  of  the  word  "  Divordom,^'  CbnDerUio  in  MauMim  altogether;  and  a  less  for-* 

criven  in  Soholiam  on  Cicero  de  Onitore;  I.  40,  mal  marriage  came  into  general  use,  founded 

l)ivortium  est,  quoties  dissolute  matnmonio  merely  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which 

alter  eorum  aJteras  nuptias  sequitur),  then  it  could  be  dissolved  more  readily. 

may  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  ^  See   Fragm.  Varro,    Satyr.   Menipp.    in 

snch  a  divorce,  if  not  absolutely  the  very  earii-  Agathon. 

est.    For  the  Eomans  in  early  times,  no  less  "  Livy,  VII.  2.   Festus  In  Personata  Fabala. 

than  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  ab-  •  Augustine,  Glvit  Dei,  II.  8.     "Hao  sunt 

horred  second  marriages  (Valor.  Hazim.  II.  1,  seenicorum  tolcrabilia  Indomm,  oomosdiie  sci- 

p;   •  •      •      ^'  • " ^'  '     ^  ^^ 

BgK 


\Z\    Again,  marriages  celebrated  with  the  re-    Ucet  ct  tragoedisa,  hoc  est,  fiibulaB,  poetarum 
-^.ous  ceremonies  known  by  the  name  of  Oof^    a^endfie  in  spectaculls,  paultd  rerum  turpitn- 


firreatio  were  held  to  be  indissoluble,  except  dmo,  sed  nuUA  saltem,  siout  alia  multa,  verbo- 

by  the  performance  of  certain  other  oeremoniea,  mm  obscosnitato  compositfo."    That  the  "alia 

which  were  purposely  made  horrid  and  revolt-  multa"  include  the  Atellanie  Fabulm  is  clear 

ing,  in  order  to  deter  any  one  trom  having  re-  from  the  distinction  between  them  and  regular 

course  to  them.    This  shows  the  old  feeling  comedy,  and  from  Livy's  words,  "  Juventus, 

with  regard  to  divorce ;  for  marriage  by  Con'  histrionibus  fabellarum  actu  rdicto,  ipsa  inter 

farreatio  was  doubtless  considered  originally  so  more  antique  ridicula  intexta  versibus  Jaoti* 

■8  the  only  true  and  solemn  maniage.    Ana  tare  oospit." 


654  ADDENDA. 

I.  19,  "T.  Manlio  Consnle,  post  Punicutn  primum  perfectum  bellum/*  This 
cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catnlus  six  years  before,  but  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  con-* 
firmation  of  it  in  518-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Paterculus, 
"  Certae  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit.  The  gate  of  Janus 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep- 
timiuB  Severus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  Livy 
places  it  in  the  Argiletum;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  one 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Punic  war.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 
49.)  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
unaer  his  name  of  Quirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  was  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  le- 
corded,  that  in  the  battle  betweeq  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Rom* 
ulus,  he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  See 
Macrobius,  S^tumid.  I.  9.     I  am  aware  that  Niebufar  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit.) 

f'ves  a  different  expluiation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
orta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced;  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  hi^h  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  borrowea  from  the  general  practice  of 
the  Latins.  (JEn,  VII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  referred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 

Note  C,  to  p.  461, 1.  19. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  Illyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (Illyrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Keltus,  lUyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurbci,  amongst  the  Illyr- 
ians at  a  later  period ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Strabo  QY.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Illyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooinff  their  boaies,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  YII.  p. 
218,  Herooot  Y.  6) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  YII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  might  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious ;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  '*  a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  laving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,''  a  character  which  often  marks  the  firdt  growth  of  the  virtues  of 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhibited  in  lUyria  in 
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the  time  of  Scymnus  Chins,  as  at  a  later  penod  they  were  displayed  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gaub,  who  in  the  time  of  Pliny  preserved  a  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist  I.  14.)  But  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Illyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely  harbarous,  dreaded  for 
their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low  sense  of  justice  or  true  nobleness  which  com- 
monly characterize  the  barbarian. 


Note  D,  to  p.  463, 1.  8. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  so  highly,  that,  according  to 
then*  proverb,  **  there  are  four  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean :«— Carthagena,  June» 
July,  and  August." 

Note  £,  to  p.  464, 1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  simHar  occasions  (as  in  Iivy» 
XXII.  57),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referred  to  cannot  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  propeiiy  called  "  Sibylline  books," 
but  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  which  were  k^pt  together  with^ 
the  Sibylline  boojts,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  contained  in  the  same  books ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  itself  nugatory.  If  the  - 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  of  Greek  triumphs  ; 
and  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  the« 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Gauls  mav; 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the  Gaulish  arms,  whichi 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  had  driven  them  fromi 
their  settiements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasion  of  these  prophe- 
cies was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices,  such  as  was  generally 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  deny.  Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practised  by  the  Apulians- 
against  the  Brundisians.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  the  ^tolians,  the  follow- 
ers of  Diomedes,  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so,  when  the  Apulians  had< 
expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurance  of  this  oracle  sent  an. 
embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apulians  put  the  ambassadors  to  death,  and  buried' 
them  within  the  city ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  and  preventing  its  fulfilment 
in  any  other  sense.    (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


Note  F,  to  p.  466, 1.  23. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geographical  talent,  than  the* 
praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius  as  a  good  geographer. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  geography  to  history,. 
and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  gain  information  on  the  subject ;  but  this  ^ 
very  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  cufficulty  of  the  task ;  for  his  descriptions . 
are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  painting,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  understand  them.    For  instance,  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  the 
Gauls  into  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  army  and  of  the- 
Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  efisted,  had  he  conceived 
m  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a  whole,  of  the  connection 
of  the  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  and  of  the  consequent  di- 
rection of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.    The  Gauls,  he  tells  us,  crossed 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium ;  and  thus  placed  them- 
selves on  the  rear  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  had  been  destined  to  cover  th 
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Etnisoaa  frontier.  We  muBt  suppose,  then,  that  the  pFfttor*s  amy  was  posted 
between  Fe^ulsB  and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gauls  to  cross  the  Apennines  nearly 
by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the 
Gauk,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  road  from 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Yal  Mu^ello,  or  Yalley  of  tiie  Sieve,  to  their  left» 
and  thus  came  out  on  the  Yaldamo,  ai>out  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
cisa  :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Yaldamo,  till  they  crossed 
oyer  from  it  to  the  Yal  di  Chia^a  by  the  line  of  the  Yaldambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  have  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Yal  d'Ombrone,  and  Monte- 
pulciano,  to  Chiusi  or  Clusium. 


KoTB  G,  to  p.  46Q,  L  38. 

The  text  of  Polybius  (IL  25)  places  this  battle  at  FcmLla  ;  this  should  dearly 
^e  corrected  into  Musala,  The  Italian  names  of  places  iu  our  manuscripts  of 
Polybius  are  continually  corrupt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
4ibout  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  ^Q%  I.  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  «'s^i  TsXofAuva  r^^  Tu^^- 
^ioi4.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  scene  of  the 
bat^  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


NoTB  I,  to  p.  466, 1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  historian  Fo- 
ilybius  travelled  through  Cisalpme  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
duotiveoess  of  the  country.  It  yielded  wme  and  all  sorts  of  ffrain  in  the  greatest 
abundanoe ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plain,  fed  the  largest 
part  of  tJM)se  inunense  droves  of  swine  i^ich  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy^ 
•or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inns  were  pro- 
vided plestifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  after  then:  day's  joumey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor ;  the  woods  thinned,  but 
not  destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  inoresSing,  but  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  being  mamtained  in  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  ill-watched  civilization 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  584.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and 
marshes ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwaUed  villages,  if  the  name  of  village  may  be  ^ven  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
liuts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  funuture,  that  "  man's  life"  spent  in 
them  was  literally  "  as  cheap  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  physical 
degradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  in  the 
country ;  there  ^ere  families,  bands,  and  hordes ;  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.   One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood«  seems  to  have  been  ao- 
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knowledged ;  (he  same  whicfa,  introdaced  into  Europe  siz  hundred  yean  after- 
wards by  the  victoriee  of  the  German  barbarians,  has  deeplf  tainted  modern 
society  down  to  this  hour ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers,  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  its  subsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  of  a  fandly  distinguished  for 
his  strength  and  courage,  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers 
from  other  families ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  followers,  bound  to 
him  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings  of  devoted  attachment, 
which  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  commonwealth  and  its  lawl,  and 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness  when  paid  to  any  less 
than  God.  This  evil  and  degrading  bond  is  well  described  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  unlawful  and  antisocial  combinations 
("  Factio,"  CsBsar,  de  Bell.  Gallic.  VI.  11 ;  hrtugsia,  Polybius,  U.  17)  :  it  is  the 
same  which  in  other  times  and  countries  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  sworn 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societies,  and  unions,  every- 
where and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  individual  and  of  social  excel- 
lence, as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  phce  of  those  to  which  as  men  and  citi« 
zens  we  ought  only  to  be  bound,  namely,  God  and  Law. 


Note  K,  to  p.  468,  L  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes  is  recorded  in  the  Epi 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  wonls  as  in  the  Epitome  of  the  9th. 
There  it  is  said,  "forensis  faotio  cum  comitia  et  campum  turbaret  .  .  .  a  Q. 
Fabio  censore  in  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbanas  appellavit'*  In  the 
20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  "  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redacti  sunt,  cum  antea  dis- 
persi  per  omnes  fuissent^  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam,  Collinam."  The 
"  forensis  factio"  of  the  9th  book  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ''  humiles,"  ''  hu- 
millimi ;"  and  th^  are  caUed  also  "  forensis  turba,''  as  if  their  occupation  were 
described  rather  than  their  birth.  In  the  20th  book,  the  persons  removed  are 
called  nmply  "  libertinL''  But  libertini  in  seneral  must  have  followed  city  em- 
ployments from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  have  had  landed  prppertv. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabius'  measure  was  considered  as  a  remedy 
for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  that,  when 
slaves  were,  set  free,  they  were  ffenerally  stored  in  then*  late  master's  tribe, 
which,  as  he  was  still  in  a  close  rebtion  with  them,  that  of  patronus,  would  be  the 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political  excitement  was  stirring* 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirrmfr  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Punic  war,  appears  frcon  what  Livy  s^ys  of  C.  Yarro :  "  Proclamando  pro 
sordidis  hominibus  causisque  adversus  rmet  fainam  bonorum  primum  in  noti- 
tiam  populi,  deinde  ad  honores  pervenit."  XXil.  26.  Yarro  wairpnetor  in  53^, 
and  l>Bfore  that  time  had  been  qussstor,  sedile,  and  cumle  ndile ;  so  that  he  must 
have  come  into  notice  before  the  censorship  of  Flaminius.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that»  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocracy  would  wish  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  m  the  tribes ;  but  the  wonder  is,  how  C.  Fla- 
minius should  have  oecome  their  instrument  in  doing  this,  after  hia  violent  con« 
tests  with  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwuds  about  his  recall  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  whicdx  took  phce  before  his  censorship.  Nor  could  his 
colleague  have  done  it  against  his  wnl,  according  to  the  well-known  law, ''  Me* 
lior  est  conditio  prohibenns.'* 

The  solution  can  oolj  be,  that  Flaminius  was  a  very  honest  man,  and,  whilst 
he  liked  the  amcultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  populace  of  the  Forum.  He 
was  ^e  M.  Curius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrarian  law,  yet  sold 
as  a  slave  a  citizen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  He  was,  like  P.  Decius, 
the  colleague  of  Fabius  in  the  former  clearing  of  the  tribes,  yet  forward  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  He  was,  like  Mariufli,  the  stoutest  opposer  of  the . 
42 


aristoefiej,  yel  a;  reiolttte  oppoMr  also  of  a  Leif  Framentarift.  ^utweh,  Mo* 
lias,  4.)  Perhaps,  too,  bis  DOtiouB  were  wholly  against  giving  poHtical  influence 
to  any  thing  but  agrieidtwe ;  and  his  rapport  of  the  Oloudian  law,  the  object  of 
w^ioh  was  to  prevent  the  senators  from  becoming  merchaoto,  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  tlM  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  freemen  intd  the  four  rity  tribes. 
In  this,  and  pevhaps  in  the  vehemence  m  his  t6ii4>er,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  < 


Nora  L,  to  pi  419, 1.  25. 

The  question*  in  what  direction  tUs  fiemious  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  it  ? 
The  difficulty  to  mc^em  inquiren  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geographical  talent  m  Polytnus.  That  this  historian  indeed  should  ever  ha^e 
fifatned  the  reputation  of  a  good  geompher,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  wl:  o 
have  any  notion  what  a  geograpmcid  instinct  is.  Polybhis  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  to  become  a  geoffrapher ;  but  he  labored  against  nature ; 
and  the  unpoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  couM  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  cl^ar  idea 
of  Hamubal's  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  whichjie  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwands  that  which  he  followed  in  descending  from  it.  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  conveyed  little  information  to 
Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  vall^  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  least  power  of  desc^ption  could  have  given  such  lively 
touches  of  the  varying  scenery  of  the  march,  that  future  travellers  must  at  once 
have  recogniied  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  Folybins  is  at  once  so 
unscientific  and  so  defident  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  painting,  that  persons  who 
have  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifymg  his 
descriptionsi  can  still  reasonaoly  doubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  app^  to 
Mont  Gknevre,  or  Mont  Cenls,  or  to  the  Little  St  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
Une  as  we  may  at  first  imagme.  For  Hannibars  object  was  not  simply  to  ffet 
into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  widi  whom  lie 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged  m  wars  with  the  Bo- 
mans.  Now  these  were  the  Boii  md  Insubrians ;  and  as  the  Insubrians,  who 
were  the  more  Westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Ticinus,  the 
pass  of  the  Little  Bt  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  tiie  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  I7  ^e  Oottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Genevre. 


Nora  M,  td  p.  4B1, 1. 1 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  AJps  by  civilized  men, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century,  to  regard  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  les?  than  our  &thers  con- 
ceive the  difficidties  of  Hamiibal^s  march,  and  the  enonAaous  sacrifices  by  which 
it  waa  accomplished.  He  hiduielf  declared  tibat  h6  hi^l  lost  above  tlurty  thou- 
sand men  rince  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  anny, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twen^  thou- 
sand foot,  and  dx  thousand  honemen :  nor  does  Polyfoius  seem  to  suspect  any 


•ratimi  ID  tlie  ttfttenent.  Yet  eleven  yeare  aUterwarde  Hasdrubal  crossed 
die^ps  m  his  brother's  track  without  svstaminff  any  loss  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  "  a  few  accidents"'^  are  all  that  occurred  in  "die  most  memorable  passage  of 
Biodem  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  evident  that 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  no  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  but  mere  mountain-paths,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landslip,  and  which  the  barbaiians  neither 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  looked  out  for 
another  line,  such  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hannibal  passed  by  some  much  higher  point 
than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  or  Mount  Cenis ;  or  else,  as 
is  highly  probable,"  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  reached  to  a  much  lower 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.  For  the  passage  of  the  main  chain  is 
desciibed  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  snow  which  Polybius  speaks 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  through  the  summer  at  a  very 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines ;  but  it  was  the  general  covering  of  the 
pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remained  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  sheep  and  cattle  freely 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  thou- 
sand flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on  the  Col  of  the  little 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibars  march  up  the  Tarentaise ;  but  the  Yal 
d' Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marchmg,  an  army  could 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  such  untameable  robbers, 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Caesar's  baggage,  and  Augustus  at  last  extirpated 
them  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main  ohain, 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  I  have  often  wished  to  examine  the  pass  which 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Isere,  by  Mont  Iseran,  and  descends  by  Usseglio, 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  Po,  from  running  N.  and 
S.,  turns  to  run  £.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  I  think,  Mont  Cenis  suits  the 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  ^ass.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
Roche  blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous ;  nor 
does  the  X6vx^«'mov  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply  one  of  those 
bare  limestone  dins,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines 


NoTB  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr*s  life,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the  Trebia  acted  like  Napo- 
leon at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Romans  and  the  line  of  their  re- 
treat, by  Placentia  and  Ariminumu  I  believe  that  this  is  right,  and  that  Hanni- 
bal  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  Romans  and  Placentia,  so 
that  the  etpression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  had  several  emporia  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  "Victumviae,  &c.  Prom  these, 
their  army,  I  suppose,  was  fed ;  and  the  taking  of  Clastidium  thus  helped  to 
force  them  to  a  battle.    Polybius'  words  are  equally  clear  with  Livy's.    The  front 

"  "  On  n'eut  que  peu  d'aoddons."  Napo-  luxuriont  about  the  village,  that  tjhe  rood  seems 
leon's  Memoirs,  vol.  I.  p.  S61.  to  nm  through  an  ornamental  park.     And 

"  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1«46.  Evelyn's  again  above  Sempione.  Evelyn  was  told  by  the 
description  of  the  passage  of  theSimplon  in  countiypeoj^etiiat"  the  way  had  been  covered 
September  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  those  with  snow  since  the  creation:  no  man  remem- 
who  know  only  its  present  state.    He  speaks  of  bered  it  to  be  without"    And  he  speaks  of  the 


tl^  house  In  which  he  lodged  at  8«mpione,  an  descent  townds  Brieg  by  the  old  road  as  being 

<<  half  covered  with  snow,''   and  says  that  made  for  some  way  **  through  an  ocean  of 

*<  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  growing  within  snow."    MemoiiB|  Y<^  I.  p.  220,  221. 
many  miles ;"  whereas  now  the  pines  are  so 


of  the  Boman  centre,  he  says,  despi^ped  of  retreating  to  their  own  camn  xuikoi^ 
fMvoi  S§a  rov  fi'orafMv  xai  n)v  ifft^gM  xtd  (fv^rf^^v  rw  xara  xs^oXi^v  o^bpfw  (the 
rain  having  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  had  been  in  the  moniing :)  nj^uvre^  Si 
rag  rals$g  a^^ooi  iMr^d^^oLksiag  eUrs^^^ifav  sk  nXaxsvriav.  It  is  stul  a  diffi- 
oultj  how  Sempronius  could  have  been  allowed  to  efifect  his  junction  with  Scipio» 
while  Hannibal  was  actually  lying  between  them ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  must 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Plaeentia»  and  so  have  left 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right. 

Note  0,  p.  486, 1  35. 

Kiebuhr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  view  of  Thrasymenua 
as  absolutely  certam.  Flaminius,  with  Servilius,  was  originally  at  Ariminum, 
expecting  Hannibtd  by  that  road.  But  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  en- 
tered Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Amo,  he  hastened  over  the  Apen- 
nines to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.  He  moved  then  by  Cortona 
upon  Perugia ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Cbiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  ricfht  upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman 
column  by  a  flank  attack  into  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Romans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  waa 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  m^em  road  does  so  turn  from  the  lake  to 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Peruffia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nouiing  that  can  be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake :  stOl  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  form 
a  small  comb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

KoTB  P,  to  p.  506, 1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  faihire.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
.which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  stiU  held  Luceria,  Yenusia,  and  Brundi- 
sium  :  Samnium  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  jEsemia  and  Beneventum ;  and 
so  on.  CaJsilmum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  Imd  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief, 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  he  would  have  done  far  letter ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artillety  to  great  perfection. 
As  it  was,  his  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibal's  operations  m  Italy ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
joined  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons :  Yenusia  was  originaUy  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 

KoTi  Q,  to  p.  530,  L  25. 

Aoeording  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  the  boats  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Yidtumus,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  ten 
days,  and  crosses  m  the  night,    (XXVl.  7.) 
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He  remaini  oji  the  right  hank  the  next  day  and  night,  then  moves  by  Cales  in 
Amm  Sidiomum,  and  there  remains  one  day  plundering. 

He  adyances  by  the  Latiii  road,  per  Suessannm,  Allifanumqne  et  Casinatem 
agmm.  He  then  remains  for  two  days  voder  Casinum,  plundering  the  country 
m  all  directionB. 

•  He  goes  on  by  Interamna  and  Aqninmn  to  Fregellae,  where  he  finds  the 
bridges  over  the  Liris  broken  down ;  he  ravages  the  ager  Fregellanus  with  pe- 
culiar spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Fnisino,  Ferentmum,  and 
Anagnia,  in  Agmm  Lavieannm. 

FrcMH  ihenee  he  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tnsculum,  descends  to  Gabii,  thence 
marches  down  in  Pnpiniani,  and  pitches  his  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome. 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Rome«  and  there  estab- 
lishes stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  alonff  under  the  walls  from  the  ColUne  gate 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him.  ^ 

On  the  next  d|iy  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  to  the  enemy ;  a  storm 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  ajnun,  and  there  comes  a  second  storm.  He  falls 
back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  mues  from  Rome. 

He  {Sunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to  Eretum :  from  thence  he 
goes  to  Reate,  Cutilise,  and  Amitemum.  From  thence  through  the  Marsian  and 
Ifarrucinian  territory  by  Bulmo,  Ibrough  the  Pelignian  territory  into  Samnium, 
and  from  Bamnium  into  Campania.  From  Campania  into  Lucania,  thence  into 
Bruttiom,  and  thence  to  Rhegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.  The  march  from  the  Yul- 
tnmus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  is  all  highly  con- 
oistent  and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fabius  or  Cincius.  But 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle,  and  then  the  retreat  ad 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  wat  namely  which  made  Hannibal  advance 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin  road,  or  the  Via  Ga- 
bina,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he  crossed  the  Anio  to  offer 
battlt,  he  must  havQ  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.  This  then  is  all  absurd  and 
tBoonsistent. 

Again,  according  to  Uvy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehand  of  Hannibal's  design, 
and  bad  warned  uie  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  answer  from  Rome,  selects 
15,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  crosses  the  Yultumus  on  rafts  after  a  long  delay, 
becaose  Hannibal  bad  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way, 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  Capena  just  as  Hannibal  had  reached  Pupinia.  Now, 
according  to'Polybius,  Hamubal  set  out  for  Rome  only  five  days  after  his  arrival 
before  C»pua :  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius  to  send  to  Rome  and  get 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.  Again,  Casilinum  being  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Vultmnus  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  story 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  haste  through  many  and 
hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  not  try  to  stop  him ;  and 
thus  he  arrived  ^  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  92  stadia  from  Rome.  The  Ro« 
Bians  bleak  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ;  and  two  thousand  men  from  Alba 
llarsomm  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.  This  all  agrees  with  Ceelius,  and 
supposes  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  Samnium  and  by  Reate. 
The  '*  many  and  hostile  nations''  are  the  Pelignians,  Marsians,  Mamicinians,  and 
Sabines.  Thus*  too,  he  arrives  naturally  on  uie  Anio ;  and  the  Albeusians,  see- 
ing him  pass  through  their  country,  set  off  at  once  by  the  Valerian  road  to  Rome, 
to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Had  he  advanced  by  the  Latin  road,  they  would 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  have  been  between  them 
and  Rome. 

Fulviua  then,  aeoording  to  Appnn,  hastens  to  Rome,  and  meets  Hannibal  on 
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the  Anio,  with  the  river  between  them.  Hanoifaal  ascends  the  ligfat  bank  of  the 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvins  ascends  the  left  b^k  watching  hiss. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidians  behind^  who  cross  the  riviT  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  country  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han* 
nibal  goes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Borne,  be  steals  out  by  night  with  three  squuns  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  tiien 
takes  fright  and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting to  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  off 
to  mnter  in  LticarUa ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  Thb  b  be* 
neath  criticism ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fnlvivs  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Boolaa  lines  mfore  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road ;  the  ascending  the  Anto  shows  thb,  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Clelius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  up^  Rome  thus : — 

From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  by  the 
present  great  road  up  the  Yultumus  to  Venafro;  ^nce  by  Isemia  and  Castel 
di  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sidmo  to  the  Marrucinians . 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians ;  thence  to  Amitenmm  and  Foruli :  from  And- 
temum,  by  Cutilise,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confu»on !  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Anutemum  is  simple  enough ;  descending  along  the  CHsio 
to  the  Atemo  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amitonnm,  S.  Vittorino. 
But  conceive  a  man, — ^to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  harry,— ^tfoinfir  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  tne  Forcbetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocoa  di  Mezio  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
foU^  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Mar- 
rucmos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  ^c  Cffilius  supposed  that  Hannibal 
histead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popofi,  turned  to  hb  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forcbetta**  to  Cilano,  and  thence  mther  by  Rocca  di  8esa> 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cieolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tomimparte.  Instead  of  Mamicinos,  the  better  condition  would  be  Mamibio6» 
orMarruvios;  the  people  of  Marruvium,  a  P^gnian  town  on  the  E.  or  S.K  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  daya  after  hb  arrival  before  Oi^ua,  left 
his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  ^igarouB 
and  uninterrupted  marchei  through  ^amnttfrn,  always  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  hb  advanced  guud ;  and  whibt  all  at 
Rome  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  dbtance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  tiie  neict  day 
to  assaiilt  the  city ;  but  the  consub  with  their  two  newly  nused  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  ab<Mit  plan«> 
dering  the  countiy  and  bimiing  the  houses  in  all  direetioiis*  After  tbb  (how 
long  after  b  not  said^  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fidvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldljr,  and  encamp  wiUnn  ten  stadii  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  hb  army  with  plunder,  and  xhiiddng  that  hb 
diversion  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  hb  retreat  Bat  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down ;  and*in  ft»diw  the  river  be  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss :  hb  cavidry,  howeveri  served  him  so  well,  that 
the  Romans  returned  to  thdr  camp,  cMrp«,xr.v.  .  He  continued  hb  march  faastfly, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  througn  liear ;  so  they  followed  him  close,  bat 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  en 
ihe  fifth  day  of  his  retreat^  learning  t^t  the  Bomana  there  were  still  in  their 
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llaes,  be  halted  to  wait  for  his  pursuen,  and  turmnff  upon  them  attacked  their 
camp  bj  night,  and  stormed  it  The  Romans  rallied  by  daybreak  on  a  steep  hill 
which  he  could  not  force ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  b4iege  them,  but  marched 
through  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  Rhegium. 

Again  what  a  narratiye  I  with  no  details  of  time  or  place,  jumping  at  once 
from  a  five  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  merely  implying  that  Han- 
nibal's retreat  was  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  this  mention  of  the  Anio, 
connected  with  the  ojmression  ''  marching  through  Samnium/'  seems  to  show 
that  Poly  bins,  fike  Cselius,  made  Hannibu  advance  by  a  circuitous  route  upon 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  according  to  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, not  later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  Ume ;  because  the  levy  of 
the  two  city  lemons  was  only  haff  finished.  But,  unless  the  Roman  calendar 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Hamubal  have  passed 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Yall'  Osuira ;  or  such  passes  as  those  between 
Isemia  and  Castel  di  Sangro  ?  Would  not  the  snow  nave  covered  the  ground 
at  such  a  season  ? 
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I. — KOTS  OK  THB  TBIAL  AND  DXATH  OF  MAMLHTB. 

Z0HABA8,  whose  history  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  CaaeiaB,  relatea  that  MaattvA 
was  holding  the  Ca]Mtol  aflainst  the  govwnment»  and  that  a  alaye,  having  offeied  to  be- 
tray him,  went  np  to  the  Capitol  aa  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  apeak  with  Manliua.  He 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slavea  of  Rome,  who  were  ready  to  rise 
and  join  him ;  and  while  Manilas  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  been 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
was  tried  in  the  Campue  Martins ;  and  as  the  people  oonld  not  condemn  him  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  pcop.fe  met  again  in  anotiier  place  out  of 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him.  l%e  scene  of  the  second  trial  is  said  by 
Livy  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other  oceaaions  after 
a  secession  aasraiblies  were  held  in  ffroves  without  the  city  walls,  and  not  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiere  and  secession  of  the  commons  in  418, 
in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (livy,  VU.  41),  and  once  afl»r  the  last  secession  to  the  Jant 
eulum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  *"  in  Escnleto."  (Pliny,  Hiat  Nat  XVL  }  87.)  Now  as  then 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  distnrbanoe  caused  by 
Manlius,  it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was  restored  the  terms  would  have  been  settled  in 
an  assembly  held  m  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  amnesty  would  be  paa^ 
ed,  and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  uid  determined.  And  if  Manliua  hai 
fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  m  the  manner  described  by  Zonaras,  his  partisans, 
having  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and  could  not  have  o]k 
posed  his  execution,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  government  as  a  neceesaiy  sacrifice 
to  public  justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martkn  is 
every  way  suspicious,  and  may^  possibly  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fiict  of 
his  aeath  havinff  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  Grove.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  only  tribunal  which  could  legally  try  a  Ronaa 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  as  the  fact  of  the  aeeeaeion  was 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  Peteline  Grove 
would  be  less  UMerstood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  explauied  as  a  mere  a^ 
joumed  meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  place,  because  the  deliverer  of  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  his  judges  had  the  Ci^ 
tol  directly  before  theur  eyes. 

I  ma^  observe  that  the  law  vriuoh  forbade  any  patrician's  residing  frevn  henceforth  in 
the  Capitol  strongly  confirms  the  fiiet  of  an  actual  secession.  Manlius  hod  occupied  the 
citadel  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  aimed  floree  against  the  govern- 
ment;  and  this  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  its  predneie. 


U. — ON  THE  LATSR  COKSTITUTIOK   07  TBS   CEIVTUBUBB. 

The  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it  oriffinally  existed,  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  reader.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  well-known  form  of  it  never  exm 
isted  during  those  tunes  of  which  we  have  a  real  history;  and  the  form  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  we  know  how  tlie  cei^ 
turies  were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings^  but  that  we  do  not  know  what 
was  their  constitution  in  tiie  time  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries  gave  a  decided  ascendency 
to  wealth.    The  fint  class,  together  with  the  eentuiies  of  thexnlghts,  formed  a  miyori' 
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of  the  whole  comitia.  Thne  every  election  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  rieh, 
and  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  wnat  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  consti- 
tutiott  of  the  centuries;  the  votes  weie  taketil>y  dasses,  and  a  man's  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes, 
and  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  ease  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  liis  rank 
or  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes  were  called  divisores  tribnum ;  such 
and  such  tribes  are  mentionetd  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest  In  ^lort,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonir  at  the  comitia  m  the 
Campua  Martius,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  comitia  held  in  the 
FonuB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dirision  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  constitution. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  oomitia  of  centuries  difRning  from  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmudi  as 
in  the  fwrmer,  he  says,  **  the  people  are  arranged  according  to  property,  rank,  and  age, 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  distinctions  aie  observed."  De  Legibns,  m.  19.  The  cen- 
turies of  the  lint  oUtss  are  spoken  of  both  to  trials  (Uvy,  XJUII.  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cioero,  Philippic  IL  38);  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  pseudo-Sallust  to  Oesar,  de 
Mep«blisA  Oioinanda,  the  anthor  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actual  constitution, 
that  a  law  foimeriy  proposed  by  C.  Graochus  should  be  again  brought  forward  and  enact, 
•d,  that  the  eenturies  should  be  oalled  by  lot  flrom  aU  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  hito  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
weahh,  but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended 
with  that  of  tnbes»  and  in  what  degree  the  eenturies  of  the  historical  period  of  the  com- 
aMBwealth  retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  aristocratical  chaiacter  impreseed  on 
tbeoi  by  their  original  eonstittttion. 

Varioas  aolutions  of  tins  problem  have  been  offered  at  different  times  by  scholars  of 
freat  sbflity.  Ootavius  Pantagathua  in  the  16th  century  sui^>osed  that  each  <^  tlie  five 
elanass  bad  two  centuries  belonginsf  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  had 
one  eeaturv  in  each  tribes  making  uie  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385,  out 
of  wfaieh  those  of  the  Equites  end  the  first  elass  together  would  amount  to  105,  while 
(iioae  of  the  other  classes  were  380;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  majoritjr 
of  the  whole  comitia»  stood  to  the  oUier  eenturies  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  This 
noUofi  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  msin- 
tained  alao  by  fiavigny,  aocoiding  to  Znmpt ;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  Histoij  of  the  Ro- 
auw  Iaw,  Vol  L  p.  Ida  This  also  is  the  omnion  of  another  living  authority  <^  the 
hiohest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  fbll  acquiescence  in  it. 

Niebohr,  on  the  oootrsry,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  dasses  was  done  away 
with ;  that  each  tribe  oontamed  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  &e  other  of  young- 
01 ;  that  the  thirty<^ne  eountry  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  und^*  this  altered  sys- 
tem, and  the  four  citv  tribes  the  second  class;  and  that  besideB  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  comitU  of  centuries^  as  com- 
nied  with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  fbllowing  pomts:  that  the  pie- 
Mis&  knights  voted  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  sufifragia,  or  six  old  oentaries  of  Imi^ts;  2d,  that 
the  eeotmies  of  esoh  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  vounger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four  thoussna  ases,  were  altogether  excluded ;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessa- 
rily taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  augurs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  out 
of  the  tribes  of  the  firet  class,  and  never  out  of  me  four  city  tribes. 

Znmpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  read  before 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  the  old  centuries  of  Ser.  TuUius  subsisted 
to  the  end  of  the  commonweidth  without  any  material  alteration,  except  that  those  of 
the  first  class  were  reduced  from  eishty  to  seventy.  He  then  supposes  that  two  of  these 
eenturies  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centuriej* 
from  tfauB  four  remaining  classes;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  the 
fiftti  elsss,  and  two-thfrds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.  Thu.^ 
tite  richer  citisens  still  retained  an  influence  in  the  comitia  more  than  in  proportion  ^ 
their  numbers,  although  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  original  constitution  of  S' 
TidHus. 
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IabUv,  Profeasor  Hoflcfake,  of  Brealau,  in  his  work  on  the  eonstltntion  of  Ser.  Tnl- 
lius,  pnoliBhed  in  1838,  agrees  with  Niebnhr  in  supposing  that  the  whole  nnmber  of 
centuries  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containinp^  two,  one  of  older  men  and  the 
other  of  younger;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  he  thinks,  into  five  classes ; 
so  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  the  citizens  of  the  first 
class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  contain  all  the  citizens  of  the 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end:  some  tribes,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  consist- 
ing onlv  of  riober  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

But  I  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  includmg  even  that  of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  first  class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rather  of  the  tribes  of 
the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  testimony  of 
the  pseudo-Sallast,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself  could  not  have  lived  later  than 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible  authoritv. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  number  ^.f  the 
centuries  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  the  five  classes.  To  guess 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  information  on  the  subject  there 
is  none.  But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  differed  firom  those  of  the  tribes 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  voted  in  the  comitia  tribnta 
without  any  further  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  sub- 
divisions within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries  tne  members  of  the  same 
tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  older  men  certainly  voted  distinctly  from 
the  vounger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poorer : 
00  that  tl^  oenturies  were  a  lees  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  ffiven  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  army,  we  find 
traees  at  once  of  the  existence  of  something  like  the  old  system -of  classes,  and  of  the 
changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  whose  property  exceeded  four 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legions,  whereas  in  old  times  none  had  been 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  aims  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  ases.  But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  appear  to  have  been  the  quali- 
ficadon  for  the  first  class ;  and  it  is  remaricable  that  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this  class, 
the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  system  of  the  classes. 
All  distinctii^ns  of  arms,  ofiensive  or  defensive,  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished :  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  times,  supplied 
the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  ^stem  of  the  classes  was  preserved  in  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  centuries 
is  scucely,  I  think,  perceivable.  We  do  net  find  the  votes  of  the  centuries  ever  relied 
upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  might 
have  been  conceived  that  a  populas  assembly,  where  wealth  conferred  any  ascendency, 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  purely  democratical ;  that  the 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more  than  one  period  of 
our  history,  should  have  sympathized  more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  coun- 
teracted to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martins  the  policy  embraced  by  the 
tribes  in  the  Forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have  been  much  the 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  another;  the  centuries 
elected  Flaminius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic  war,  although  their 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  recommendations ; 
and  in  later  times  the  oenturies  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  the  popular  cause 
not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  the 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beians, and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  sympathize  with  those  below 
them  rather  than  with  those  above  them.  While  the  possession  of  the  judicial  power 
was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  after  many  years  that 
any  share  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  middle  dasses  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  by  the  pride  of  the  highest 
dasses,  were  forced  baek,  as  it  were^  into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  and  entered  as  bitterly 
into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  tribes. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  comitia  of  oenturies  in  later 
times,  however  euioos  in  itself,  is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  ridit  understandinff 
of  the  subsequent  history.    For  whether  the  influence  of  the  first  class  as  compared 
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with  that  of  the  lower  eUuses  was  gmter  or  leas,  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  ehaiacter 
of  the  comitia  was  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwiae ;  the  first  elasa  was 
as  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  as  the  fonrth  or  fifth.  After  the  unsucoeasfnl  at- 
tempts of  so  manv  men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could  w- 
proach  more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem ;  and,  in  fiu^t,  there  seem  dira- 
eulties  in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  ua 
to  remove.  I  must  at  present  ezf^ess  my  belief  that  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inezplicaue  than  that  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ahips  of  war. 


ni. OF   THE   ROMAN  LEGION   IN  TBB   FIFTB   OENTUBT   OF   ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuiiea  of  Rome  are  full  of 
I^rplexitv.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  as  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changes,  the  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only  from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
early  wars,  or  from  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  fact :  that  although  he  himself  in 
two  several  places  (I.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tac- 
tic was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  tracea 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Funic  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Moritts  and  of  Caesar. 

Livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  the  earlier  legion,  as 
it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Polybius, 
as  is  well  known,  has  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization  of  the  legion  of  his 
time,  that  is,  of  iiie  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimikr  points  in  these  two  accounts,  and  then 
see  how  far  we  can  explain  the  changes  implied  in  them ;  and,  finally,  notice  some 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions  of  fip^hting  men  in  the 
legion:  the  light^mned  (ypM^fi«xMi  Polyb.  rorarii,  Livy),  thehastati,  the  prindpes, and 
the  triariL  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  accenai,  or  su- 
pernumeraries ;  who,  in  ordinary  cases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who  felL 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  lepfion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battie,  are 

E laced  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principes  in  front  of  the  triariL  But  in  the  old 
ip^on  the  greater  part  of  tiie  light^umed  soldiers  are  described  as  stationed  with  the 
tnarii  in  the  third  line,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the 
firont  Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided  equally  among  the 
three  linea. 

Again,  in  the  older  le^on  the  triaiii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  hastati  and  princi- 
pes, respectively,  each  division  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hundred  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  tnarii  were  never  more  than  six  hundred  men ;  while 
the  hastati  and  principes  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  lighUarmed  troops  carried  each  man  a  jMke,  **  hasta,"  and  two 
or  more  javelins,  **  gnsa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  con* 
stitution,  ^  nihil  preter  hastam  et  verutum  datum :"  verutum  and  giesa  alike  signifying 
.miBBile  weapons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  ia  tiie  later  legion* 
the  lighUarmed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield,  Tdf/m^  and  a  dirk  or  cuV 
.  lass,  iidx«t^^  toffether  with  his  javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  prindpes,  and  tnarii,  all  bore  the  arms  of  the 
'  second  and  third  classes  in  the  Servian  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  **  scutum,"  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  "  gladius."  But  ui  the  later  legion,  the  has* 
tati  and  principes  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two 
\  large  javelins,  of  about  six  feet  m  length,  which  Polybius  <»lla  Umlt  and  whieh  weie  aa 
'Other  than  the  formidable  pUa, 
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Further,  w«  have  a  remailEable  notice  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  triarii  alone 
earried  pila,  and  were  called  pilani,  while  the  haatati  and  principes  still  carried  pikes.' 

Again,  the  older  le^on  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples  or  ordines ;  fifteen  of 
hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and  fifteen  of  triarii ;  but  as  the  triarii  were,  in  fact,  a  triple 
division,  so  their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  or  possibly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  men  each,  wffle  those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  contained  only 
sixty-three  men  each. 

In  the  later  legion,  the  haatati,  principes,  and  triarii  contained  ten  maniples  each ;  and 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops  were  divided  into  thirty 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just 
proportion  to  its  respective  strength ;  that  ia,  tnat  twenty-four  light-armed  men  were 
added  to  each  mample  of  the  triarii,  and  fortjr-eight  to  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and 
principes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  l]£fat4uined  troops  were  all 
equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  ofthe  triarii  to  one  hundred 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  prkicipes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  lesion,  each  maniple  contamed  two  centurions;  that  is,  it  consisted  of 
two  centuries.    Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurioi\^ ;  but  the  maniples  bein^  of 
vnequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contained 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  hastata  and  principes  had  each 
sixty. 

(jn  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  older  tiiere  ia 
retained  one  of  the  characterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fighting  in 
columna,  the  keeping  of  the  light-armed  or  worst-armed  men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The 
old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms ;  and  of  a  second  division  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed ;  nine  bun-  • 
dred  and  thirty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  the  aocensl,, 
were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarh,  properly  so 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  principes ;  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  t^ 
be  a  mistake  of  livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikes;  they  appear  at  that  time  to* 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  fitted  than  the  hastati  and' 
principes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change  • 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.    The  mixture  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  always  thrown  forward 
aa  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  show  that  a  modification  of  ^ 
the  tactic  of  the  phakinx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
javelin  instead  of  the  pike  waa  alreaay  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulish  wars.  The  Gauls  used* 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  Sieir  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  sol- 
diers of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enouffh  to  withstand  them ;  it  became  • 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  licht^4urmed  soldiers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  GauUsh  missiles,  if  the  enemy  * 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated;  but  as  usual  the  accounts 
are  conflksting  and  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Dionysius  makes  Camillus  say  to  his 
soldiers,  that  whereas  **  the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows,  a  weapon  of 
deadly  effect"  'Avr)  Xfyxn  <f^r,  ##v«r»v  jSiXof.  Fragm.  Vatic  XXX.  Plutarch  saya 
that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiers  **to  use  theur  lonff  javeluia  as  weapons  for  dose 
fight,''  ToU  hvtnU  naKpoU  Jid  x"^  xp9«^(>  Camill.  40,  and  m  the  next  chapter  he  describes 
,  the  Gauls  as  grappling  with  Uie  Romans,  and  trying  to  push  aside  their  javelins,  which 
evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikes.  And  yet  in  the  very  sentence  be-  • 
fore  he  talks  of  the  Gaulish  shields  aa  being  Weighed  down  by.thepRoman  javelins,  which' 
had  run  through  them,  and  hunff  upon  them,  rod;  6i  0vfcovf  wt^wtwdfdai  m2  ^m^ivuBai  rd» 
(cvAv  J^cX«ofi/rMv  (Camill.  41),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  in  livy  seems  to  offer  the  solution  of  this  difficcJty.  When  the  Gauls 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  year  406,  only 
ten  years  before  the  Latin  war,  tiie  triarii  were  engaged  in  throwing  up  works,  kdA.  the 

s  LtvynTsfhat  the  haataU  and  prlndpei  were  called  ler)  and  Ovid  (fMl,ni.  1S9)  caU  the  triarii  ezpreaaljr 
SBtepllani    Yin.  a    yarro(Ui«.  Lat.V.«Ed.Mai-    pilanU 
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hastati  and  prineipes  covered  thenu    Then^  as  the  Gaula  advaneed  up  hfll  to  attack  Hie 

Roman  oosition,  **•  all  the  pila  and  apean,"  ^pila  omnia  haataBqne,**  *^  took  effect,**  uym 
Llvy,  ^  from  their  own  weight ;  and  the  Ganls  had  etther  their  bodlea  run  through,  or 
their  ehielde  weighed  down  b^  the  darta  that  were  sticking  in  them.**  VII.  23.  it 
appears,  then,  that  both  the  pilum  and  haata  conid  be  uaed  aa  miaailea;  but  both  also 
could  be  used  ae  pikes,  for  the  pilum  was  aix  /eettti  length,  and  therefore  it  is  rexj 
possible  that  Camillus  may  have  shortened  the  spear  of  we  haatati,  to  render  it  avait 
able  aa  a  missile,  and  also  strengthened  and  lengthened  the  pttom  to  make  it  serve  on 
occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike. 

Thus  the  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  aworda,  with  large  oblong  ahielda, 
acuta,  and  with  spears,  hastsa ;  but  the  Urge  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more  inde* 
pendent  and  personal  mode  of  fighting;  than  that  of  the  pmUanx,  and  the  spear  might  be 
used  as  a  javelin,  no  less  than  as  a  pike.  The  Samnite  wars,  following  eo  soon  after* 
wards,  decided  the  Romans  to  give  up  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  still  more  entirely :  the 
spear  which  might  be  used  as  a  javelin,  but  was  more  fitted  for  close  fight,  was  now 
given  only  to  the  soldiers  of  the  third  line ;  while  the  pilum,  which  might  be  used  as 
a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  missile,  was  taken  from  the  tiiird  line,  and  given  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  first  and  second  lines.  At  the  same  tune  those  citizens  whose  properties 
were  rated  between  four  thousand  ases  and  twdve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who 
;Were  not  formerly  required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  upon  to 
do  so,  and  therefore  the  aocensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  rorarii,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle 
with  no  other  weapons  than  slings,  were  now  called  upon  to  provide  themselves  with 
light  arms  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  velitea  of  the  new  legion.  Why 
the  triarii  should  have  been  also  reduced  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear ;  except 
that  as  the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  aystem  of  fMersonal  com* 
bats  along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  available 
for  the  two  first  divisions,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  waa  not  to  form  any  part 
«of  the  fighting  force,  except  on  emergency,  should  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  the 
•older  soldiers  who  had  no  longer  sufficient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 
.moving  battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niebuhr  has  attempt^  to  explain  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  legion,  and  of  men 
in  each  century,  by  a  reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  to  the  centuries  in 
the  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution.  But  his  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  sat- 
•isfactoir;  and  the  question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  tiie 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  the  leeion  of  the  time  of  Polybius, 
as  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hastati,  principes, 
And  triarii.  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  three  fines; 
a  miniature  legion,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the 
degion  itself  did  on  a  larffe  sc2ue.  And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  afterwards 
in  the  imperial  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  aix  hundred  men  each. 

Sallust,  it  is  well  known,  makes  Ceesar  say  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  their 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnites.  (BeU.  CatiUnar.  51.)  And  although 
the  Samnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  tune  seems  to  show  that  they  must^  partly* 
at  leaat,  be  intended,  where  Diodorus  says,  Fragm.  Vatic  XXQI.  1,  that  the  Romans, 
having  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  in  their  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  aftei^ 
wards  exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohorts  {^mtpats  being  a  certain  correc- 
tion for  vupalsj  which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  ^v^Tc, 
because  the- nations  M'hom  they  subsequently  encountered  used  this  tactic.  And  it 
probably  is  true,  that  the  pe^llar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  the  wars 
with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  the 
perfecting  of  those  weapons,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  whidi,  in  the  system  of 
ithe  jphaUmx,  are  of  the  least  importance.     ^  , 
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espedany  in  o«r  eonege  eooTse  of  atttdy.  •  •  •  a  Tbelntrodaction  oftiito  work 
as  a  text-book  I  reganfas  important,  became,  as  ikr  as  my  infonnatioii  entittoa  me  to 
apeak,  there  to  no  book  better  caloalated  to  inspire  an  interest  in  htotorical  study.  That 
It  haa  thto  power  over  the  minds  of  students  I  can  say  ih>m  experience,  which  enables 
toe  also  to  add,  that  I  have  foandlt  excellently  snited  to  a  coarse  of  ooUeae  instruction. 
By  inteUIgant  and  entsrprtolng  membtn  of  a  olasa  eipeclaU/,  It  to  stnoled  as  a  tezt> 
book  with  seal  and  animation. 

«  Tbeee  Leotares,  eight  in  nnmher,  ftimtoh  the  best  possiblo  Intndnetiae  to  a  pbOat 
eophteal  study  of  modem  history.  Pro£  Seed  has  added  greatly  to  the  worth  andlntaPi 
est  of  the  volnme,  by  speaadHit  to  each  lectare  each  joxtraots  from  Dr.  Amold'a  other 
wrltlnoB  as  would  miste  My  lunstrate  Its  nreminent  points.  The  Kotes  and  AppandiK 
whlahoe has tbos larniabed are ezceedin^y  valaable."— JWwilwg iMl 


PROF.  FRBDERICK  KOHLRAUBCB. 

A  History  of  Germany  ; 

From  the  Eariiest  Period  to  the  Fveeent  Time.   TnuehM  ffom  th« 
hat  German  Edition,  by  JAioa  D.  Ham.    With  »  Gpmplete  Index, 
.  prepared  expreeely  for  tbie  Edition.    8to.    $175. 


>«i0MAffiMn^Having  adopted  Kolnnxsoh'a  History  of  Oenntar,  aa  a  tesM 
an  advanced  dass  in  htotmy,  I  take  greet  pleasore  in  stating  tba  I  have  foond  no  work, 
itn  n  wfdemnge  of  btotorictu  inatmotfon,  both  ancient  and  modern,  devoured  with  mora 
avidity  by  my  pupils,  or  resoltinK  In  thefa'  greater  profltr  Next  to  the  hlstoiy  of  our 
)wn  country  and  that  of  England,  I  know  of  none  so  IntlMitant  to  be  flahlliarly  under* 
atood  by  our  Anarleaa  youth,  as  the  History  of  Germ^y;  ii^  Ito  bearings  on  modem 
alvilinilon,Xhe  Protestant  Beformatlon,  the  progresa  of  literature,  the  advancement  ol 
the  Arto  and  Solances,  and  hij^  dassleal  sohfliiaruilH  aa  weD  as  atooour  own  vexyorlgla 

"llShtolsry  of  a  natton  with  whose  pMtj^  preaant  we  espodally,  not  toaay  the 
whole  dvUlasd  worh!,  have  such  vltsi  eonn/^oaa,  though  unknown  perehanee  to  a 
great  extant  to  our  educated  menof  a  pnaoaW  gonerattoiL  oo^t  ngwto  be  Introdaeed 
every  where  at  once  Into  all  our  IHgh  aOhOA  aa  an  tesaatial  part  el  aoouiae  Of  Bbeni 
adMttaD.  **7oQiiuAa. 


PROF.  OBOROB  W.  aRSBNR 

EistoTy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Por  CoU«g«t  and  Sehooto  (chiefly  from  the  French).    ISmo.    $1 15. 

'No  portton  of  hlBtorr  hM  been  lees  stadied,  etther  bj  old  or  young,  than  fliafcof  Che 
■iddle  ageflL  TbiB  Is  owing  In  a  neet  degree,  we  believe,  to  the  defeetlTe  tezt-booke 
whteh  have  Utherto  been  in  nee»  for  the  period  In  qneetion  it  itMlf  one  of  the  meet  in- 
tpreeting  end  importent  in  the  ennale  of  mankind.  It  was  the  birth-time  of  modem 
iooietj'-the  aonroe  and  Ibontain  of  modeni  dvilintton—the  period  in  which  a  lane 
portion  of  tJiedTilandreUgJonafairtlttttione  which  we  now  moat  highly  prtee  bed  thdr 
eil|^ 

"Hm  woifc  before  ii%  eompded  prfnetoelly  fhmi  the  French,  by  Profoaaor  ^reen^ 
ef  Brown  Unlveraity.  is  the  fnltof  much  learning  and  research.  It  ftxmlahea  a  brieC 
thoogh  deer  and  well  dloeated.  ezpoeitlon  of  the  leeding  roTolntiona  of  the  middle  ageab 
and  w  dedgned  to  introdace  toe  atodent  to  an  acqnamtanoe  with  those  Tarioas  and 
'  1  agendes  which,  oat  of  berbarlam  and  decar,  dowly  built  np  the  nationa  of 


irope.  The  plan  ia  jodldoaab  and  the  erewinon  la  in  the  admirable  Utoary 
taate  which  alwaya  eharacterlaee  the  writings  of  Mr.  Greene.  Hie  period  embraeed  in 
the  work  reachea  from  the  ilrst  general  Imption  of  the  barbarians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  eentaiy,  to  the  foil  of  Constantinople,  near  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth— e  p«riod 
crowded  with  momentona  chancea  in  both  the  dvil  and  eodedastlcd  afiUis  of  the 
world— marked  by  the  rise  and  foil  of  nmnerons  dynasties,  and  by  the  utter  extlnotton 
of  the  andent  d  vfilxadon  and  the  flprmatlon  of  another  entlrdy  new. 

We  hope  to  see  this  wor^  cenerally  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  eohools  and  colleges 


wfaers  Hlstoiy  is  made  a  part  of  the  connM  of  instrootion,  for  we  ibd  assared  that  boOi 
Inatructors  and  pnpils  will  find  it  admirably  aoited  to  explain  the  interesting  and  impoi^ 
tsnt  period  to  which  it  rdatee.**— iVoeidMce  JtmmaL 


PROF.  OBORGB  W.  ORBBBB. 

A^  of  MedicBvdl  Geography  ; 

Bedgned  to  aooomp«ny  the  aboTe.    One  Tolnme  8vo.    {1%  pnu.) 

etamraB:— ll«>  1  The  Boman  Ennplre  and  Northern  Barbarians  in  the  Fourth 
Owtnry.  Msp  2.  finrope  in  the  Sixth  Century,  liap  8.  Europe  in  the  timea  of  Ohar^ 
lemegnek  liap  4  Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the  Tenth  Centary.  Map  6.  Europe  in 
the  fine  of  the  Cnuadee.   Map  &  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  Fonxteenth  Oentoiy. 


B.  BC  SBWEIiZi. 

The  First  History  of  Rome  ; 

17101  QnesUoDB.   16mo.   60  cents. 

«I  lunst  thank  yonfor  a  oi^>y  of  *  Miss  Bewdl^  Boman  History.'  ChoB 
lisire  long  needed  Just  sonh  a  work:  for  it  is  edmitted  by  all  how  easentid  to  a  propsi 
eomprehendon  of  the  dasMca  is  a  knowledge  of  collateral  history.  Yet  moat  pupils  ars 
eoDdming  authors  bcfote  ruiching  an  age  to  pnt  into  their  hands  the  daborete  works 
we  haTo  heretofore  had  npon  indent  HJIstory.  Miss  SeweU,  while  she  gives  the  most 
luipertant  flwts,  hss  clothed  them  in  a  style  at  once  pleadng  and  eomprdiendble  to  the 
■Milt  yeothftil  mind* 

•*  B.  &  TteKUDi,  iVq^  <tr  ilfielflif  ZoN^iMfM.* 


B.  BC  QBWBUi. 

The  First  History  of  Greece  ; 

WU;h  QnogAoiigi  OQ  ttM  Flin  of  the  Fint  Hittoiy  of  Bomt.  ltai» 
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